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HI  COBBESSIOB  ahd  atoimcb 


" ...  Bo  social  form  or  Institution  must  be  regarded  as  too 
sacred  to  be  submitted  to  critical  examination  end  analysis,  not 
monogany,  nor  monotheism,  nor  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Bo  doctrine  can  be  regarded  as  too  new  or  novel  to  be  given  a chance 
to  Justify  Itself,  not  feminism,  nor  free  love,  nor  conmunism.  All 
things,  old  and  new  must  he  put  on  their  merits,  and  Judged  against 
the  background  of  the  total  accumulation  of  sociological  fact  and 
law.*1 


I 

Regardless  of  one's  political  beliefs,  the  days  when  students  of 
political  science  could  speak  of  the  two  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  are  past.  There  have  arisen  since  the  turn  of  the  century  new 
creeds  to  challenge  sharply  the  basic  assumptions  underlying  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties.  The  merits  of  their  claims  aside,  those  who  main- 
tain  that  the  political,  social  and  economic  doctrines  of  Karl  Uarx  offer 
the  solution  to  our  present  ills,  form  an  articulate  minority.  Uhls 
writer  would  like  this  volume  to  serve  as  an  objective  text  and  introduc- 
tion to  their  beliefs,  conduct  and  contentions.  Jor,  although  numerous 
pamphlets,  magazine  articles  and  hooks  have  been  written  on  the  mazy 
phases  of  each  of  the  contemporary  Marxian  political  movements  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  single  volume  to  which  students  can  turn  for  a compre- 
hensive survey.  * 

The  absence  of  such  a text,  perhaps  surprising,  should  he  understood 
without  difficulty.  Tiret  of  all,  any  hook  which  attempts  a survey  of  the 

Fairchild,  Toundations  of  Social  Life,  p.  276. 
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current  political  Marxian  scene,  with  history  ae  an  incidental  "background 

* 

only,  ha  sards  being  oat  of  date  in  sections  before  the  printer's  ink  is 
dry.  Hardly  anywhere  does  one  find  snifter  changes  than  In  the  ranks  of 
the  professed  Marxists.  Strategy  and  tactics  often  vary  from  day  to  day, 
either  because  of  an  actual  change  of  "objective  conditions”  or  because  a 
particular  group  is  disappointed  with  the  apathy  shown  by  the  American 
proletariat  to  the  "line”  it  has  pursued. 

Again,  an  objective  survey,  something  acceptable  to  the  expert  and 
illuminating  the  layman,  is  difficult  of  achievement.  As  Harold  Laoki 
has  observed,  "No  book  on  comnunism  /nor  any  other  Marxian  movement,  for 
that  matter  — W.IJ7  can  hope  to  he  impartial,  for  lte  problems  are  too 
urgent  not  to  involve  some  hlas,  however  unconscious.” 

II 

In  presenting  the  Marxian  political  movements  in  the  United  States, 
the  writer  has  attempted  to  follow  a some  What  uniform  pattern  for  eaoh: 
brief  history;  principles;  strategy  and  tactlce;  criticism  of  other 
Marxian  political  movements. 

Because  of  the  extremely  controversial  nature  of  eo  ntich  of  the 
material  under  consideration,  he  has  fallen  hack  extensively  upon  quota- 
tions from  official  literature  of  each  movement.  He  has  not  always  per- 
mitted himself  to  record  their  views  in  his  own  language,  particularly 
where  the  views  set  forth  lack  clarity  and  are  ambiguous,  ae  has  often 
been  the  case.  It  should  be  observed  that  each  quotation,  unless  other- 
wise noted,  le  an  authorised  statement  issued  by  some  political  group 
in  justification  of  its  own  position,  or  in  criticism  of  its  opponents. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  although  quotations  (whether  expoel- 
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tlone  or  criticisms)  represent  official  positions*  they  are  not  necessarily 
correct  statements.  Tor  example,  if  Party  X accuses  Party  Z of  misunder- 
standing the  nature  of  fascism*  such  a statement  represents  an  official 
stand,  hut  that  in  itself  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  allegations  as 
made  are  correct.  In  short*  the  writer  holds  himself  responsible  only 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  sonrces  and  the  accuracy  of  the  quotations. 

Implicit  in  such  a presentation  is  the  grave  danger  that  one  will  get 
a one-sided  picture  of  a political  party  from  its  own  literature*  since 
self-glorification  and  adversary-belittling  are  more  or  less  comaon  char- 
acteristics of  most  political  movements.  But  if  this  writer  attempted  to 
indicate  periodically  where  he  believed  a quotation  shows  a reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  truth  or  strays  Just  a little  from  it,  he  would  Introduce 
a fatal  subjectivity  which  would  defeat  an  important  feature  of  the  book. 
However,  the  reader  himself  is  in  a position  to  make  numerous  checks*  He 
should:  read  the  official  literature  extensively,  and  look  for  discrepan- 
cies and  contradictions  between  theory  and  practice  within  any  movement; 
check  the  position  of  any  given  party  with  the  criticisms  made  by  all  op- 
ponents. Whenever  in  doubt*  he  is  urged  to  check  the  statements  found  in 
this  hook  with  official  documents  atatements  issued  by  the  group  or 
party  under  consideration.  He  is  especially  cautioned  against  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  any  viewpoint  or  criticism  advanced  by  a professed  party  mem- 
ber or  sympathizer  of  any  group,  unsupported  by  authentic  evidence. 

A few  words  on  bibliography.  The  literature  in  the  field  is  vast. 
Asflur  as  its  finances  permit*  each  party*  group  or  faction  issues  books* 
pamphlets,  megasines  and  newspapers.  Host  of  this  literature  is  strictly 
dated,  and  soon  disappears  from  circulation.  The  problem  of  selecting 


that  literature  which  is  most  representative  of  what  it  purports  to  rep- 
resent often  causes  difficulties.  This  writer  has  had  access  to  prac- 
tically all  of  the  magazines,  pamphlets,  hooka  and  newspapers  printed 
during  the  past  decade,  and  to  the  most  important  literature  issued  before. 
& has  endeavored  to  present  at  all  times  the  most  authoritative  sources 
for  the  viewpoint  expressed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  of  the  introductory  chapters,  the 
reader  mey  he  surprised  to  find  absent  from  these  pages  a number  of  inde- 
pendent Marxian  writers  more  or  less  well-known  in  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  such  omissions  should  be  made  clear.  Since  they  are  not 
affiliated  with  any  Marxian  political  movement,  their  viewB  and  Interpreta- 
tions on  Marxism,  however  important,  do  not  represent  official  party  posi- 
tions. Thus  they  cannot  be  quoted  in  a work  of  this  kind . 

Ill 

There  are  a number  of  self-imposed  limits  to  this  work.  Basically, 
it  is  a study  of  Marxian  -political  movements  rather  than  political  theory. 
Although  political  movements  have  their  basis  in  theory,  only  a brief 
introductory  chapter  has  been  given  to  the  leading  schools  of  Marxism. 

The  reader  is  referred  elsewhere  for  a more  thorough  study  of  Marx's 
interpreters  schools  of  thought.  The  writer  also  wishes  to  state  that 
it  has  not  been  feasible  within  the  confines  of  a single  volume  to  present 
every  party  position  of  every  group,  or  even  cover  adequately  all  those 
presented.  The  reader  ia  therefore  again  urged  to  fill  whatever  gaps  he 
discovers  hy  recourse  to  the  official  literature  listed  in  the  bibliog- 


raphies. 
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Ubxqt  of  the  problems  which  many  contemporary  Marxists  regard  as  un- 
resolved have  not  been  discussed  in  these  pages:  Marxism  end  biology* 
psychology*  national lan,  etc.  These  important  questions  have  not  always 
been  made  to  seem  directly  concerned  with  the  struggle  for  state  power. 
Besides,  many  Marxian  parties  have  taken  no  positions  whatever  on  some  of 
them. 

Ho  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  criticism  of  Marxism  by  non- 
Marxists:  fascists  and  numerous  upholders  of  liberal! mu,  democratic- 
capitalism,  etc.  Many  easily  available  books  have  been  written  taking 
issue  with  Marxian  sociology,  politics  and  economics*  This  monograph  is 
concerned  only  with  the  Marxian  struggle  for  state  power. 

In  dealing  with  each  politico!  party,  only  lte  official  position 
is  presented.  Although  a party  decision  closes  an  issue— at  least  for 
the  time— it  does  not  always  find  the  entire  organisation  internally  united 
behind  the  new  decision.  A discontented  outer  fringe  often  remains.  In 
consequence,  hardly  a week  goes  by  without  the  publication  of  a letter  of 
resignation  in  some  official  Marxian  paper,  written  by  a former  member  of 
some  political  party  who  is  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  "line"  of  hie  old 
party,  and  who  has  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  group  publishing  his 
letter.  This  kind  of  a turnover,  while  not  very  great,  is  a steady  one, 
indicating  the  ferment  which  goes  on  behind  the  scenes. 

Although  the  writer  has  attempted  to  include  all  the  established  con- 
temporary Marxian  political  movements,  he  is  certain  that  he  has  not  com- 
pletely succeeded.  Hew  movements  spring  up  perenially:  among  Marxists, 
disagreements  are  very  common;  the  tendency  to  start  another,  more  correct 
party  is  a sincere  and  ever-present  urge.  It  is  not  uncomnon  for  a few 
Marxists,  in  part  agreement  with  each  other  and  in  total  disagreement  with 
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all  other  political  groups,  to  got  together  and  form  a new  tendency. 

It  will  perhaps  ho  questioned  why  cany  obscure  splinter  groups  are 
included  in  this  volume,  while  such  movements  as  the  American  syndicalists 
and  the  anarchists  are  left  out.  However  important,  they  do  not  fall 
within  a study  of  Marxian  political  movements.  The  Marxists  derive  their 
basic  philosophy  and  principles  from  the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels. 
Despite  fundamental  differences  in  tactics,  they  are  all  Intent  upon 
capturing  state  power  (peacefully  or  otherwise)  and  utilising  it  (through 
a workers'  democracy,  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  etc.)  for  estab- 
lishing a new  social  order.  HMle  anarchists  and  syndicalists  make  an 
Indictment  of  capitalist  in  terms  almost  Identical  with  (and  perhaps  In 
large  part  derived  from)  Uarx,  their  solution  does  not  follow  the  Marxian 
pattern:  they  contend  that  they  wish  to  capture  the  state,  destroy  it  with- 
out utilizing  It  in  axy  transitional  period,  and  immediately  establish  a 
classless  society. 

por  similar  reasons,  the  Farmer-Labor  movement  ie  excluded.  Although 
important,  its  analysis  of  capitalion  and  its  solution  of  the  question  do 
not  at  all  follow  the  Marxian  pattern.  Likewise  the  A.7.L.  and  C.I.O. 
movements  as  such  have  been  omitted;  they  are  purely  economic,  and  do  not 
aim  at  the  capture  of  state  power  to  establish  socialism. 

IY 

It  Is  a matter  of  speculation  how  Marxists  as  well  as  non-Marxists 
will  receive  this  study.  The  writer  will  not  undertake  to  estimate  its 
value  to  the  former,  who  will  undoubtedly  apeak  for  themselves. 
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To  the  avowed  conservative  or  liberal,  who  frankly  disbelieves  that 

civilization  stands  or  falls  with  the  correct  interpretation  and  application 

of  the  principles  of  Marx,  the  straggles  of  the  various  Marxian  factions 

may  be  construed  as  Just  so  such  sound  and  tatf.'  — a tempest  in  a teapot. 

2 

Sven  as  Henshaw  Ward  concluded  from  an  examination  of  the  contradictory 
viewpoints  of  philosophers  that  philosophy  is  "hunk* , so  too  this  study  may 
tend  to  confirm  their  suspicion  of  the  futility  of  Marxian.  Nevertheless, 
the  factional  BtruggLe  of  the  Marxists  among  themselves  and  against  capital- 
ism is  part  of  the  vast  political,  social  and  economic  unrest  which  is  the 
dominant  mood  everywhere  today.  Even  opponents  of  Marxism  should  find 
some  interest  in  the  conflicting  Marxian  patterns  presented  in  these  pages. 

Between  the  avowed  partisan  Marxists  and  those  who  frankly  reject 
its  premises,  there  stand  many  intellectuals  and  workers  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  is  basically  unsound 
about  the  present  socio-economic  order.  Many  have  turned  leftward  for 
guidance.  The  present  volume  should  constitute  a Cook*  c tour  of  the 
Marxian  world  for  them.  Perhaps  they  may  he  bitterly  disappointed  when 
they  do  not  find  that  "all  sweet  accord"  to  Which  they  may  have  looked  for- 
ward. Lest  they  he  dismayed  by  the  antagonisms,  dissensions  and  difficul- 
ties which  beset  the  Marxists,  a moment's  reflection  should  show  that, 
unless  free  thought  is  suppressed,  differences  are  inevitable.  This 
volume  should  therefore  serve  to  familiarize  them  with  the  conflicting 
solutions  offered  by  those  holding  at  least  nominally  to  the  basic  tenets 

of  Marxism. 

o 

See  Ihobbing  and  Builders  of  Delusion. 
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A few  concluding  thoughts.  The  writer  mast  emphatically  joala  clear 
that  this  volume  has  no  thesis  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term.  In 
it  he  haa  taken  no  position  for  or  against  Marxism,  or  any  of  its  political 
movements.  He  haa  presented  facts;  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
if  any.  What  he  has  done,  in  dlecueeing  each  movement,  has  been  to  play 
the  role  of  devil's  advocate,  drawing  up  a brief  reasonably  fair  to  the  ad- 
herents of  that  movement. 

In  an  encyclopaedic  work  of  this  character,  errors  are  unavoidable  and 
inevitable,  despite  the  care  which  has  been  exercised.  She  writer  wishes 
to  thank  his  many  friends  and  those  connected  with  the  political  movement e 
under  discussion  who  have  read  and  criticized  sections  of  this  hook.  While 
he  is  grateful  for  their  help  and  suggestions,  he  cannot  shift  responsibility 
for  any  of  Its  shortcomings. 

Finally,  what  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  of  Hew  York  University  has  often 
told  his  classes,  "£L1  sociological  generalizations  mast  he  dated,"  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  this  volume.  Let  it  therefore  he  said  that  this  study 
presents  a picture  of  contemporary  Marxian  movements  in  the  United  States  as 
of  the  date  of  this  preface.  If  time  soon  leaves  it  behind,  as  the  writer 
has  intimated,  it  should  still  serve  as  a panoramic  view  of  the  period  he 
has  attempted  to  describe. 


The  Bronx,  Hew  York, 
April  7,  1939. 


William  Isaacs 
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•These  movements  are  currently  active.  No  significance  is  attached  to  the 
order  of  the  listing.  Numerous  other  tendencies  are  also  to  be  found. 
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PART  I 

INTRODUCTION 


THE  MARXIAN  ANALYSIS  OB  THE  PROBLEMS  OB  POLITICAL  THEORY 


Introduction 

It  has  'become  more  or  less  a commonplace  that  relatively  few 
persons  living  in  any  social  order  concern  themselves  with  its  prob- 
lems and  take  an  active  part  in  shaping  and  directing  its  destinies. 

Most  people  are  wholly  absorbed  in  the  routine  of  daily  life:  a job 
(or  the  search  for  one),  family,  friends,  and  recreation.  Prom  time 
to  time  they  show  some  concern  over  conditions  in  the  body  politic, 
but  invariably  feel  their  incapacity  to  solve  its  perplexing  difficulties. 
They  solace  themselves  with  the  thought  that  those  in  power  are  more 
qualified  to  administer  political  affairs,  and  consequently  can  settle 
things  more  satisfactorily  for  all  concerned.  TMb  attitude  of  general 
apatlgr  coupled  with  periodic  anxiety  has  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  all  strata  of  society,  including  the  working  class. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  masses  of  workers 
have  ever  been  conscious  of  their  relative  poverty  and  insecurity,  or 
how  much  they  have  blamed  the  capitalist  system  for  their  plight.  Although 
general  discontent  and  sporadic  uprisings  have  "been  noted  from  the  early 
days  of  the  factory  system,  it  remained  for  Marx  and  Engels,  their 
followers  declare,  to  arouse  workers  to  a consciousness  of  their  plight 
hy  presenting  the  first  systematic  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  role 
of  workers  under  the  capitalist  system,  an  indictment  of  that  system, 
y>nd  a program  of  action  for  their  emancipation.  Their  diagnoses  and 
prognoses  have  thus  provided  the  basis  for  political  movements  designated 
aB  Marxian. 

Bor  many  reasons,  gn  political  movements  have  not  generally 
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"been  looked  upon  with  favor  or  regarded  as  important  by  academic 
political  theorists.  Nevertheless,  Marxists  insist  that  anyone 
interested  in  contemporary  economic,  political  and  social  problems 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  contention  that  Marxism  is  the  only 
possible  solution  to  the  ills  of  capitalism  and  the  evils  of  fascism. 

The  strength  of  their  position  rests,  they  insist,  not  simply  upon 
deductive  analyses  but  upon  detailed  empirical  studies;  they  have  been 
specialists  in  pointing  out  the  alleged  inadequacies  and  deficiencies 
of  capitalism  and  its  concomitant  political  and  social  systems 
(capitalist-democracy  and  fascism). 

The  Problems  of  Political  Philosophy 

Persons  who  are  Intent  upon  building  a new  social  order,  regardless 
of  its  nature,  generally  follow  a more  or  less  uniform  pattern.  Armed 
with  a political  philosophy,  express  or  implied,  they  must  implement 
it  with  appropriate  strategy  and  tactics  for  acquiring  state  power.  And 
finally,  as  a condition  precedent  for  carrying  on  their  activities  in  an 
efficient  manner,  a party  organization  is  necessary  to  co-ordinate  and 
integrate  their  activities. 

The  many  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  creating  of  a new 
society  have  been  stated  and  restated  by  political  theorists  many  times 
in  the  past.  Although  there  is  little  unanimity  on  important  questions, 
the  issues  may  be  discussed  and  classified  under  these  broad  categories: 
(l)  Political  Science.  (2)  Political  Ethics.  (3)  Political  Strategy. 

In  a discussion  of  Political  Science,  many  questions  suggest  them- 
selves: (l)  What  are  the  objectives  of  political  organization?  Is 
political  power  an  end  in  itself  or  a means  to  some  end,  such  as  economic 
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power,  for  example?  (2)  Does  the  state  represent  society  In  its 
entirety  or  Is  it  an  instrument  of  control  by  one  section  over  the 
others?  (3)  On  what  is  political  control  based?  Bow  does  political 
power  change  hands?  (4)  Can  the  state  he  a democracy  or  is  it  always 
a disguised  class  dictatorship?  (5)  Where  does  political  authority 
reside?  (6)  Is  force  or  will  the  basis  of  the  state?  (7)  How  shall 
political  power  be  exercised  in  the  new  society? 

Under  Political  Ethics  the  following  problems  are  relevant: 

(1)  What  is  the  criterion  of  justice  in  the  new  society?  (2)  Is  class 
rule  justified?  (3)  Is  force  justified  during  a transitional  era? 

Does  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  represent  an  exercise  of  reason- 
able force?  (4)  Can  individual  liberty  be  reconciled  with  social 
security?  (5)  What  are  the  rights  of  minorities  under  majority  rule? 

(6)  Can  individual  liberty  be  preserved  during  social  planning?  (7) 

Do  bad  means  pervert  desirable  ends? 

In  matters  of  Political  Strategy.  Marxists  have  asked:  (l)  How 
shall  political  power  be  achieved?  Is  a revolution  from  the  status  quo 
possible?  Can  peaceful  tactics  be  used,  or  is  violence  inevitable? 

(2)  What  form  should  the  transitional  stage  from  capitalism  to  socialism 
take?  (3)  Upon  what  principles  and  strategy  should  an  international 
organization  be  formed?  How  much  latitude  should  each  section  be  allowed 
in  carrying  on  its  own  affairs?  To  what  extent  must  it  be  centralized 

or  decentralized?  (4)  What  attitudes  should  Marxian  Political  parties 
adopt  towards  the  Soviet  Union?  Should  their  own  strategy  be  affected 
by  its  foreign  policy,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?  (5)  What  position 
should  they  take  on  questions  of  war?  Wha^rara,  if  any,  should  they  sup- 
port? Is  the  situation  altered  by  g mixed”  wars  involving  the  Soviet 
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Union?  (6)  Into  what  political  and  economic  relationships  should 
Marxian  political  parties  enter  with  each  other  and  the  labor  movement 
in  general?  (7)  What  trade  union  policies  should  they  pursue?  (8) 
Should  Marxian  parties  engage  in  parliamentary  activity?  Should  they 
participate  in  non-Marxian  governments?  (9)  Aside  from  their  ultimate 
goal,  should  Marxists  formulate  any  program  of  immediate  demands?  If 
so,  on  what  basis?  (10)  What  attitude  should  they  takB  on  such 
diverse  questions  as  the  New  Deal,  the  Negro  problem  and  the  Dabor  party? 

Political  Science 

Political  Organization  for  What?  Marxists  do  not  differ  from 
other  political  theorists  in  holding  that  political  organization  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  a means  to  an  end.  Man  organizes  to  further  his 
conception  of  the  good  life.  To  the  Marxists,  the  good  society  is  one 
which  recognizes  the  intrinsic  worth  of  human  personality  and  treats 
the  individual  as  an  end  in  the  social  scheme,  and  not  simply  as  a means 
of  enhancing  and  glorifying  a mammoth  creation  — the  state.  Objectively, 
a well-organized  society  must  provide  for  economic  security,  physical 
well-being,  political  liberty  and  justice,  social  equality,  peace  and 
international  good-will. 

Unfortunately,  Marxists  argue,  social  organization  does  not  always 
reflect  the  best  means  of  satisfying  social  needs.  Too  often  it  is 
utilized  by  a dominant  group  to  yield  to  itself  a maximum  of  material 
satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members  of  the  social  order. 

This,  they  contend,  is  precisely  what  has  happened  under  the  present 
capitalist  set-up;  the  Bocial  order  is  controlled  and  dominated  by  a 
minority  group  whose  fundamental  tenets  have  spelled  hunger,  un employ- 
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ment  and  insecurity  for  the  vast  majority  of  its  members.  Con- 
sequently, they  argue,  capitalism  must  he  replaced  hy  another  type  of 
organization  based  upon  collective  ownership  and  operation  of  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  of  all  the  necessities  of  life;  the 
profit  motive  in  production  must  be  replaced  by  production  for  use; 
the  fiction  of  democracy  in  politics  and  economics  must  give  way  to  the 
fact. 

Carrying  their  argument  a step  further,  they  also  hold  that  a co- 
operative commonwealth  organized  nationally  is  but  the  first  step  in 
the  achievement  of  their  goal.  Ultimately  all  mankind  must  be  included 
within  an  international  co-operative  conmonwealth.  Marxists  recognize, 
however,  that  many  difficulties,  theoretical  and  practical,  beset  them 
in  their  quest  for  this  goal. 

Objectives  of  State  Power.  Man  and  his  followers  have  defined 
the  state  in  terms  which  have  sharply  distinguished  them  from  most  other 
students  of  political  theory.  The  majority  of  socioldgists  and  political 
theorists  regard  it  as  one  of  the  agencies  of  social  control,  created 
in  a given  society  for  establishing  and  maintaining  political  conditions 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  that  society,  and  for  furthering  the 
latter’s  objectives.  Consequently  the  state  exercises  numerous 
coercive  powers  for  preserving  law  and  order;  conducting  relations  with 
other  societies,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  members  of 
that  society. 

Marxists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  defined  it  more  narrowly  and  de- 
limited its  meaning.  To  them  the  state  is  not  an  agency  of  the  whole 
society  hut  an  instrument  of  suppression  and  coercion  utilized  hy  a 
dominant  class  (the  capitalists  in  modern  society)  for  exploiting  and 
suppressing  the  others  members  of  the  social  order.  Marxists  contend 


that  those  who  control  the  state  are  thus  able  to  control  all  other 
aspects  of  social  life  because  of  the  state's  many  agencies  for 
formulating  and  enforcing  its  will:  the  army  and  navy;  the  police;  the 
legislators;  the  courts  and  other  legal  institutions;  the  educational 
system;  the  press  and  the  radio  (and  through  them  the  modes  of  thinking). 
According  to  the  Marxian  analysis,  the  capitalist  class  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  maintain  its  hegemony  over  the  state;  it  will  practice  fraud, 
deceit,  suppression,  Judicial  murder,  and  even  war  to  remain  in  the 
ascendency.  Thus  have  Marxists  utterly  repudiated  the  conception  commonly 
entertained  by  non-Marxists  that  the  state,  in  its  totality  of  activities, 
aims  at  promoting  the  common  good  of  all  the  members  of  society. 

Marxists  farther  hold  that  political  control  of  the  state  hy  the 
capitalist  class  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a means  to  an  end: 
economic  control  of  the  social  order.  Domination  of  the  state's  numerous 
agencies  enables  it  to  control  the  society's  natural  resources,  operate 
its  industries  with  a minimum  of  restraint  and  interference,  keep  its 
hired  workers  in  subjection  and  reap  the  huge  profits  inherent  in  the 
system  of  "private  initiative,  private  enterprise  and  private  profit". 

Thus  political  control  has  for  its  objective  economic  control,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  further  intensifies  the  existing  political  control 
because  of  the  enormous  power  wielded  hy  the  owners  of  industry. 

Overthrow  of  Capitalist  Power.  Since  Marxists  hold  that  political 
power  and  economic  power  are  closely  interwoven,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  strike  at  one  without  undermining  the  other.  To  overthrow 
the  capitalist  system,  which  is  their  goal,  they  must  attack  it  on  two 
fronts:  on  the  political  front  by  striving  to  capture  the  state,  and  on 
the  economic  front  by  their  trade  union  activities  directed  towards 


preparing  for  the  seizure  of  factories,  mines,  transportation 
facilities,  workshops,  etc.  Thus  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  is  not 
complete  until  Capitalists  are  ousted  from  state  control  dis- 
possessed from  their  ownership  of  the  industrial  system. 

Marxists  hold  that  the  task  of  overthrowing  capitalism  lies  with 
the  working  class  and  its  allies,  the  farmers  and  some  sections  of  the 
middle  class.  TThile  it  is  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  all  classes  to 
establish  a classless  society  (capitalism  also  fails  to  provide 
economic  security  even  .for  many  capitalists),  the  working  class  is  in 
a strategic  position:  it  has  suffered  most  from  capitalism;  the  pros- 
pects of  economic  betterment  resulting  from  the  creation  of  a new 
society  provide  a strong  motivation  and  stimulus  for  striving  in  that 
direction;  it  constitutes  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  social  order. 

Socialism  Inevitable?  Is  the  downfall  of  capitalism  a foregone 
conclusion?  Here  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  Marxists, 
despite  some  statements  of  Marx  which  have  lent  themselves  to  an  af- 
firmative interpretation.  Some  Marxists  incline  to  the  view  that 
whether  or  not  workers  strive  for  socialism,  a socialist  economy  must 
arise  from  and  supersede  capitalism,  which  is  rapidly  heading  for  col- 
lapse. Other  Marzists  reject  any  doctrine  of  inevitability  divorced 
from  working  class  action.  This  group  holds  that  a socialist  society 
is  a potential  outgrowth  of  decadent  capitalism  only  if  working  class 
action  is  effectively  organized  and  directed  towards  that  goal. 

Can  the  State  be  Democratic?  Marxists  regard  capitalism  not  simply 
as  an  economic  system  but  as  a political  and  social  way  of  life  as  well . 
Although,  they  hold,  Big  Business  always  controls  the  state,  which  is 
in  reality  a disguised  class  dictatorship,  it  1b  very  often  Bdemocratic# 
in  its  outward  manifestations;  it  provides  a Bill  of  Bights;  representa- 
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tlve  government;  a constitution;  universal  suffrage,  and  other  symbols 
of  democratic  control.  Actually,  however,  Marxists  allege,  the 
democracy  is  one  of  form,  not  fact.  All  political  democracy*  is  within 
a capitalist  frame  of  reference.  The  major  parties,  in  their  hare 
essentials,  all  uphold  the  status  quo.  When  workers  exercise  their 
electoral  rights  they  are  simply  choosing  from  among  a number  of  ad- 
vocates of  the  status  quo,  since  the  major  parties  are  dominated  by 
different  sections  of  Big  Business.  The  widely-heralded  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  press  are  strictly  curtailed 
by  a system  of  censorship  in  time  of  economic  crisis  or  war;  all 
avenues  of  information  critical  of  the  existing  system  are  closed  to 
workers  when  the  need  is  greatest.  The  degree  of  nominal  democracy 
thuB  maintained  under  the  present  social  order  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
stability  of  capitalism.  When,  in  a period  of  declining  capitalism, 
the  crisis  becomes  most  acute,  all  forms  of  democracy  are  frankly 
abandoned  and  there  results  an  out-and-out  dictatorship  Which,  in  its 
extreme  form,  takes  on  the  aspects  of  fascism.  Consequently,  Marxists 
aver,  the  workers  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  democratic  phraseology 
of  the  ruling  class.  Although  the  proletariat  must  constantly  fight  to 
extend  its  concrete  political  and  economic  rights  of  voting,  striking, 
picketing  and  organizing,  it  must  never  for  one  moment  be  taken  in  by 
the  shibboleth  of  democracy.  (In  a subsequent  section  it  will  be  show?, 
however,  that  some  Marxists  have  distinguished  between  capitalist 
democracy  and  fascism  and  have  endeavored  to  defend  the  former  against  the 
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latter.) 

Where  Does  Political  Authority  Beside?  Although  Marxists  do  not 
customarily  pose  the  problem  in  the  terms  of  non-Marxian  political 
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theorists,  they  implicitly  hold  that  ultimate  political  authority  lies 
with  those  who  have  produced  society's  "basic  needs:  the  proletariat, 
farmers,  white-collar  workers,  intellectuals  and  professionals.  Those 
who  work  and  co-operate  to  satisfy  individual  and  social  necessities 
have  the  potential  power  to  make  of  society  what  they  will . Consequently 
political  authority  resides  in  the  democratically-determined  will  of 
the  workers.  (By  this  ethical  Justification  of  political  authority, 
supporters  of  capitalism  are  rendered  disfranchised  in  any  new  social 
order . ) 

It  should  thus  he  observed  that  the  Marxists  have  an  abounding 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  masses  for  self-government  and  management 
in  politics  as  well  as  industry.  They  deny  the  premises  of  the  racial 
theorists  and  the  philosophers  of  the  elite  --  Plato,  Sppngler,  Pareto, 

Mo  sea,  Sorokin,  to  name  a few  — that  the  masses  lack  an  actual  or 
potential  capacity  for  government.  Given  the  opportunities  to  operate 
industry  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  political  and  social  order, 
the  working  masses  can  be  depended  upon  to  build  a newer  and  better 
world,  Marxists  believe,  and  one  which  will  provide  more  abundantly  for 
all. 

Some  theorists  have  seriously  questioned  whether  Marsdsts  do  not 
contradict  themselves.  If  authority  is  vested  in  the  workers,  ethically 
pnd  politically,  and  if  the  capacities  of  the  masses  warrant  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Marxists,  whence  the  need  for  a revolutionary  technique? 
Why  the  Blow  growth  of  the  socialist  movement?  Why  the  many  Bet-backs? 
Why  the  threat  of  fascism?  For  these  perplexing  questions  Marxists  have 
an  explanation.  They  contend,  and  in  this  regard  their  premises  are 
again  more  implicit  than  explicit,  that  workers  know  neither  their  latent 
power  nor  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  them  under  a socialist 
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society.  Carefully  nurtured  from  'birth,  "under  capitalism,  workers  have 
"been  taught  to  revere  its  principles,  uphold  its  traditions,  and 
fight,  if  necessary,  to  maintdn  its  institutions.  Conversely,  they  have 
heen  indoctrinated  against  other  forms  of  political  and  social  organiza- 
tions, particularly  socialism,  which  they  regard  as  a hane.  Therefore, 
Marxists  hold,  too  often  their  greatest  enemies  are  not  the  hankers  and 
industrialists  who  understand  socialism  (and  fear  and  misrepresent  it), 
hut  the  workers  themselves  who  have  fallen  prey  to  allegedly  vicious 
propaganda.  Consequently,  although  political  authority  resides  in  the 
masses,  the  latter  have  heen  slow  to  make  use  of  it  to  establish  the 
only  kind  of  society  which  is  hy,  for,  and  in  their  own  interest. 

Force  or  Will  the  Basis  of  the  State?  Marxists  do  not  usually 
pose  the  question  in  these  terms.  For  one  thing,  they  reject  any 
Hou.es eauan  conception  of  a general  will  transcending  individual  wills 
which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  and  which  forms  the  ethical  basis 
of  political  obedience.  They  rather  tacitly  recognize  the  existence 
of  what  some  sociologists  have  called  a will  for  the  state. 

In  the  fascist  states,  political  power  is  acquired  hy  force  and 
deceit.  Once  obtained,  those  exercising  state  power  enforce  their  will 
at  the  point  of  bayonets.  If  the  military  props  of  the  regime  are  with- 
drawn, the  system  collapses  of  ltB  own  weight,  Marxists  hold.  Under 
capitalist  democracies,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Hare  the 
masses  obey  the  state  not  he  cause  of  external  coercion  hut  rather 
because  of  an  inner  willingness.  Brought  up  to  regard  political 
democracy  as  a realty,  they  do  not  distinguish  the  form  from  the  fact. 
Consequently,  it  is  alleged,  they  acquiesce  in  and  abide  hy  decisions 
made  for  them  hy  their  elected  officials  who  nominally  represent  them 
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but  who  actually  formulate  and  enforce  tbe  will  of  the  ruling  class 
which  the  masses  mistakenly  obey  for  their  own. 

It  is  this  contradiction  between  the  real  and  apparent  will  of 
the  masses  which,  among  other  things,  implicitly  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  conflict  between  various  Marxian  factions.  Many  deny  the 
possibility  of  a peaceful  transformation  from  capitalism  to  socialism 
and  urge  the  absolute  necessity  for  a revolutionary  technique  because 
capitalist  democracy  has  succeeded  in  substituting  the  illusion  of 
political  democracy  for  the  reality  of  capitalist  control. 

Eespite  other  disagreements,  Marxists  are  nevertheless  in  accord 
that  although  will  rather  than  force  must  be  the  basis  of  political 
obedience,  only  under  a socialist  society  can  the  general  will  of  all 
workers  he  honestly  ascertained  and  carried  out. 

How  Shall  Political  Power  Be  Exercised  in  the  New  Society? 
Blueprints  fbr  the  socialist  society  lack  the  completeness  and  clarity 
which  many  proponents  of  capitalism  have  come  to  ejpect  from  those 
demanding  the  abolition  of  the  status  quo.  Although  Marxists  have 
minutely  diagnosed  the  ills  of  capitalism  and  the  causes  of  its  decline, 
they  have  been  somewhat  sketcty  about  many  phases  of  the  society  which 
is  to  replace  it.  A notable  Instance  of  this  is  the  question  of  the 
exercise  of  political  authority  in  a socialist  society,  on  which  subject 
only  scattered  references  can  be  found  in  tbe  writings  of  Marx,  Engels 
arifl  their  successors.  In  consequence,  the  Bcope  of  authority  of,  and 
the  limitations  upon,  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  purposes  and  ends  it 
must  serve,  cannot  be  set  down  precisely. 

According  to  the  followers  of  Lenin,  after  the  capture  of  the 
capitalist  state  by  the  Marxists,  a proletarian  dictatorship  is  estab- 
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lished.  This  is  a transitional  era,  a "period  of  revolutionary 
transformation"  , politically  as  well  as  economically,  which  lasts  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  first  stage 
of  a higher  society  — Socialism.  Politically,  the  capitalist  state 
is  taken  over  hy  the  proletariat.  Even  though  a workers'  state,  it 
is  still  construed  as  an  instrument  of  coercion  and  suppression,  hut 
its  powers  are  used  against  the  upholders  of  the  old  regime.  During 
this  period,  the  entire  populace  is  ahsorved  within  the  proletariat 
("broadly  construed)  and  the  proletariat  within  the  Marxian  party. 

(Merits  aside,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  political  party  will  he 
permitted  to  function  during  this  era.)  The  democratically  elected 
representatives  will  exercise  the  numerous  functions  hitherto  performed 
hy  the  capitalist  state,  excluding,  of  course,  those  of  exploiting  and 
oppressing  the  proletariat. 

Economically,  the  era  is  on©  iu  which  the  capitalist  economy  is 
transformed  into  a socialist  economy.  The  means  of  production  are  taken 
over  hy  the  new  society  and  socially  operated,  and  the  produce  dis- 
tributed and  remuneration  received  on  the  basis  of  the  work  performed. 

When  the  new  society  has  become  homogeneous,  when  class  distinctions 
have  disappeared  for  the  most  part,  when  all  counter— revolutionaJ^r 
forces  have  been  silenced,  the  need  for  any  further  coercion  and  sup- 
pression disappears.  Then,  according  to  the  Marxists,  the  first  stage  of 
the  new  society,  the  era  of  Socialism  comes  into  its  own.  By  definition, 
the  state  continues  to  "wither  away"  , since  the  need  no  longer  exists, 
for  coercion  or  exploitation  of  any  kind.  The  economic  base  laid  during 
the  era  of  "revolutionary  transformation"  still  continues.  Workers  are 
accorded  equality  of  opportunity  in  determining  their  vocations  and 
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means  of  livelihood;  they  still  continue  to  receive  wages  based  upon 
their  productive  ability  and  general  utility  to  the  socialist  society. 
But  planned  economy  and  the  elimination  of  the  profit  motive  will  have 
made  possible  an  era  of  abundance  and  plenty  for  all:  adequate  food, 
shelter  and  clothing;  shorter  work  week;  no  unemployment.  The  general 
apathy  formerly  shown  by  workers  to  their  Jobs  will  no  longer  exist, 
Marxists  believe.  They  will  now  be  working  for  themselves;  the 
greater  productive  output,  the  higher  the  standard  of  living.  Social 
parisitism  and  its  many  ugly  concomitants  will  consequently  be  abolished. 

Politically,  the  epoch  of  Socialism  is  one  where  there  will  be  a 
considerable  relaxation  of  restraints  hitherto  made  necessary  by  the  un- 
certainties attending  the  transitional  era.  The  state  continues  to 
"wither  away4’;  it  is  replaced  in  socialist  theory  by  an  "administration 
of  things14 . A genuine  workers'  democracy  now  exists  wherein  the  in- 
equalities foBtered  by  the  old  regime  are  replaced  by  strict  equality 
before  the  law. 

The  complete  destruction  of  capitalist  Ideology  makes  possible  the 
realization  of  new  social  values  in  education;  sex,  eugenics,  marriage 
nnfl  family  life;  art,  science,  literature  and  music.  In  short,  whatever 
the  type  of  organization  necessary  during  this  first  stage,  Socialism, 
will  be  directed  towards  promoting  the  aims  of  the  good  life.  Marxist 
theoreticians  in  their  formulations  are  also  agreed  that  the  total- 
itarianism of  the  Nazi-Pascist  state  is  incompatible  with  the  new 
society  which  aims  at  the  liberation  rather  than  the  enslavement  of  the 
human  spirit. 

Whether  this  first  stage,  designated  aeSocialism,  will  last  a 
decade  or  several  centuries,  neither  Marx  nor  Pngels  have  committed 
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themselves.  But  they  look  forward  to  a still  higher  stage  of  social 
organization,  Communism,  which  is  to  succeed  Socialism.  This  stage, 
which  might  more  properly  he  designated  as  Conramist  Anarchism,  will 
come  when  the  economic  forces  will  have  been  most  folly  and  extensively 
developed  and  economic  goods  overabundantly  produced.  At  such  a time 
remuneration  will  he  based  not  upon  production  or  service  to  society 
hut  upon  actual  need.  "Society  will  inscribe  on  itB  banner:  ' Erom 
each  according  to  his  ability  to  each  according  to  his  needs’." 

At  this  high  level  of  economic  development,  Marxists  hold,  the 
basiB  for  any  form  of  coercion  will  have  completely  disappeared.  Of 
class  antagonisms  there  will  be  none;  only  harmony  will  reign  among  the 
members  of  the  social  order.  At  this  time,  it  will  be  possible  for  all 
individuals  to  exercise  complete  control  over  themselves,  subject  to  no 
external  restraints;  then  the  Marxian  goal  will  have  been  completely 
achieved:  anarchl fan  in  politics  and  culture;  communism  in  economics. 

Marxists  do  not  hold  that  at  this  remote  date  the  dialectic 
process  in  society  will  come  to  an  end;  they  maintain  that  it  will  be 
transformed  from  a material  to  a non-material  realm,  manifesting  itself 
in  such  matters  as  art,  literature  and  science. 

Many  non-orthodox  Marxists  have  dissented  from  the  general  outlines 
sketchily  drawn  by  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin.  Characterizing  the  state 
more  abstractly  as  an  agency  for  maintaining  law  and  order,  utilized 
under  capitalism  by  the  dominant  class  for  class  domination,  they  deny 
that  it  will  "wither  away" . Bather  they  hold  that  under  Socialism  its 
functions  of  exploitation  and  coercion  will  disappear,  hut  that  the 
residue  which  orthodox  Marxists  refer  to  as  the  "administration  of 
things"  will  still  he  the  state.  As  for  that  higher  stage,  Comnrunlsn, 
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thqy  are  inclined  to  dismiss  it  lightly;  they  hold  that  as  far  as 
one  can  anticipate,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  achieving  the 
Conmrani s t-Anarchi sm  envisioned  hy  Marx. 

Political  Ethics 

Justice  in  the  Kew  Society.  In  their  endeavor  to  establish  a 
new  society,  Marxists  declare  they  have  been  largely  motivated  by  a 
burning  desire  to  eliminate  the  inequalities  and  injustices  fostered 
by  capitalism.  Although  the  effort  to  define  justice  scarcely  be- 
comes a problem  in  liarx,  Engels  or  their  successors,  in  a general  way 
they  are  concerned  with  a society  in  which  every  man  is  given  his  due, 
to  fall  back  upon  a definition  at  least  as  old  as  the  Greeks.  They 
deny  that  society  is  an  entity  over  and  above  the  individual  and  that 
its  (society's)  ends  must  be  served  at  the  expense  of  the  individual; 
they  likewise  deny  that  the  social  order  exists  for  the  special  benefit 
of  a chosen  class,  such  as  the  capitalists,  and  that  all  others  may  be 
exploited  at  will.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  condemned  the 
capitalist  system  on  ethical  grounds;  its  basis  is  class  justice 
imposed  in  the  interests  of  the  stronger  and  concerned  with  the  protection 
of  the  property  rights  of  a vested  few.  They  wish  to  create  a social 
order  which  will  enade  every  individual  to  realize  his  formative 
powers,  pud  to  achieve  a place  for  which  his  education  and  inner 
qualities  fit  him.  Suchaa  society  involves,  among  other  things,  the 
elimination  of  economic  exploitation,  universality  of  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities,  equality  before  the  law,  and  special  privileges, 
of  whatever  kind,  for  none.  These  values  are  bound  up  with  a new 
society,  and  can  be  increasingly  realized  with  its  growth  and  development. 
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Ib  Class  Bale  Ever  Justified?  Although  Marxists  have  condemned 
political  democracy  as  exploitation  and  class  rule  of  the  bouregoisie, 
they  are  prepared  to  justify  class  rule  in  another  form.  After  the 
capture  of  state  power  "by  the  Marxists,  they  hold  that  it  is  not 
possible,  to  institute  an  equitable  society  immediately.  The  period 
Tdiich  follows  is  a transitional  one,  called  by  some  a workers' 
democracy  and  by  others  a proletarian  dictatorship.  Although 
differences  exist,  Marxists  recognize  the  need  for  working  class 
domination  during  this  epoch  to  give  permanence  and  stability  to  the 
new  regime  and  to  prevent  its  enemies  from  disrupting  it.  But  this 
proletarian  class  rule,  it  is  argued,  is  of  a tenporary  nature  only; 
it  is  instituted  by  the  proletariat  for  a definite  purpose,  coming  to 
an  end  when  that  purpose  has  been  served,  whereas  the  class  rule  of  the 
capitalists  is  perpetual,  ever  fastening  its  chains  more  firmly  upon 
the  working  class. 

Is  the  Use  of  Force  ever  Justified?  The  manner  of  transition 
from  capitalism  to  socialism  has  divided  the  Marxists,  more  as  a 
question  of  strategy  than  ethics.  Despite  their  many  differences, 
Marxists  have  generally  distinguished  themselves  from  pacifists;  the 
former  have  nowhere  rejected  the  thesis  that  force  and  violence  may  be 
inevitable  either  in  acquiring  political  power  or  in  retaining  it 
against  the  attempts  of  the  capitalist  class  to  recapture  it.  Their 
differences,  discussed  more  fully  as  a question  of  strategy,  have  mainly 
centered  about  the  feasibility  of  using  force  and  violence  and  the 
likelihood  of  successfully  acquiring  state  power  by  such  methods.  Among 
the  Leninists,  for  example,  the  resort  to  force  and  violence  (dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat)  is  not  only  ethically  justified  txit  declared  to 
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"be  strategically  inevitable  because  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
capitalist  class  haB  entrenched  itself.  Capitalism  is  likened  by  them 
to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  who  is  firmly  saddled  upon  the  back  of  Sinbad; 
he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  hold;  only  by  more  forceful 
methods  can  he  be  dislodged.  The  followers  of  Kjautsky  have  condemned 
force  not  primarily  upon  ethical  grounds  but  rather  because  they  believe 
that  strategically  it  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Beconciling  Individual  Liberty  with  Social  Security.  The  Marxian 
theory  underlying  a reconciliation  of  individual  liberty  with  social 
security  is  clear  in  the  abstract  if  not  in  its  concrete  application. 

All  Marxists  are  agreed  that  as  much  individual  liberty  must  be 
accorded  to  workers  aB  is  compatible  i7ith  the  security  of  the  new 
society;  that  the  supreme  coercive  power  of  the  socialist  society  must 
be  exercised  by  representatives  of  workers,  but  only  to  assure  safety 
from  external  foes  and  to  suppress  counter-revolutionary  activities. 

To  these  ends,  individual  liberty  varies  with  the  relative  stability 
of  the  new  regime.  During  a transitional  era,  whether  the  change  has 
been  effected  by  pari  lamentary  methods  or  by  a forcible  overthrow 
followed  by  a proletarian  dictatorship,  restrictions  upon  individual 
liberty  will  be  necessary.  However,  after  the  regime  has  attained  a 
greater  measure  of  security,  there  will  he  no  unnecessary  interferences 
with  the  individual’s  liberty  and  freedom.  As  a member  of  a workers' 
democracy,  he  will  help  formulate  its  political  policies;  as  an 
economic  producer,  he  will  participate  in  the  management  of  his 
factory  and  industry  through  his  membership  in  a trade  union.  In  both 
instances  his  freedom  is  limited  only  by  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
But  in  matters  of  science,  art,  music,  philosophy,  to  the  extent  that 
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he  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  others,  he  is  bound  by  no 
codes.  Seduced  to  a terse  statement,  the  relationship  of  the  citizen 
to  his  society  can  be  summed  up  thus:  political  and  economic  democracy; 
cultural  anarchism. 

The  attempted  reconciliation  of  individual  liberty  with  social 
security  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  rise  to  sharply  conflicting 
viewpoints.  This  controversy  will  be  considered  in  the  concluding 
chapter. 

Individual  Liberty  and  Social  Planning.  The  problem  of  individual 
liberty  is  further  complicated  during  a transitional  era  by  the  patent 
necessity  for  social  planning  "because  Marxists  wish  to  replace  the 
economic  chaos  of  capitalism  hy  an  ordered  economy.  Can  this  be  done 
without  regimentation  and  without  depriving  the  individual  of  his  right 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  basic  policies?  Marxists  again 
have  no  ready  answers  which  cover  this  question,  hut  they  seem  agreed 
that  it  is  possible  for  a planned  economic  program  to  proceed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  greater  number  of  members  of  the  society;  personal 
restrictions,  if  necessary,  must  be  imposed  only  through  democratic 
methods. 

Although  the  experiences  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  economic  planning 
have  been  condemned  by  Marxian  opponents  of  that  regime,  such  critics 
have  not  concluded  from  their  condemnation  that  social  planning  is  in- 
compatible with  individual  liberty;  they  have  rather  held  that  Stalin 
and  his  associates  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem  because  of  their 
ill-advised,  undemocratically-deterndned  measures. 

Minority  Rights . The  problem  of  minority  rights  is  closely  tied 

up  with  the  question  of  the  bounds  of  individual  liberty.  Generally 
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speaking,  the  question  arises  when  some  substantial  number  of  persons 
in  the  social  order  protest  against  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
political  authority,  refuse  to  be  bound  by  its  decisions,  and  manifest 
their  disagreement  in  any  number  of  ways:  outward  obedience  coupled 
with  mental  reservations;  obedience  under  protest;  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience coupled  with  efforts  to  undermine  the  political  authority  of 
the  sovereign  power. 

Marxists  again  have  worked  out  no  a priori  plan  for  dealing  with 
this  difficulty.  Several  inferences,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  their 
approach.  In  general,  the  grounds  of  disobedience  and  the  progressive 
stage  of  development  of  the  new  society  will  be  the  determining  factors 
in  dealing  with  dissenters.  During  the  transitional  era,  minority 
political  rights  will  be  sharply  curtailed.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  regime  — capitalist  elements  of  one  kind  or 
another  — can  expect  little  tolerance,  Marxists  hold.  If  they  persist 
in  their  opposition,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  summarily  disposed 
of  as  counter-revolutionists.  The  fate  of  those  in  disagreement  with 
the  strategy  and  tactics  but  not  the  general  principles  of  the  estab- 
lished order  is  a moot  point.  In  times  of  crises,  political  distinctions 
of  principles  versus  strategy  and  tactics  have  not  always  been  scrupulously 
observed.  There  is  a likelihood,  then,  again  according  to  the  Marxists, 
that  minority  disagreements  even  on  such  questions  may  be  suppressed. 

flhen  the  transitional  era  is  at  an  end,  and  the  threats  to  the 
stability  of  the  regime  have  been  reasonably  eliminated,  the  problem  of 
minority  rights  is  likely  to  takeybn  a somewhat  different  aspect.  Marxists, 
of  course,  would  still  prohibit  advocacy  of  capitalist  restoration. 

Since  they  believe  that  the  class  basis  of  society  will  have  been  elimina- 
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ted,  the  need  for  the  use  of  coercion  agaiiet  members  of  the  new  society 
is  not  likely  to  exist.  But  they  have  not  committed  themselves  on 
whether  there  will  still  continue  to  he  any  political  party  or  parties 
as  such,  and  whether  opposition  parties  will  he  permitted  to  have  a 
legal  existence.  If  precedent  carries  any  weight  or  significance,  it 
should  he  noted  that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  first  stage  of 
Sooialisn  has  been  proclaimed  and  where,  it  is  declared,  the  most 
democratic  constitution  in  the  world  has  been  established,  the  legality 
of  the  Communist  party  alone  is  recognized.  Against  this  solution 
many  liarxists  have  protested. 

Means  and  Ends.  On  the  question  of  means  and  ends,  there  is  little 
in  llarx  or  Engels  to  form  the  basis  for  any  well-defined  position  or 
policy.  Marxists  therefore  seem  divided  upon  the  question  of  a code  of 
proletarian  ethics.  Many  believe  that  ends  justify  means,  and  that  dis- 
honesty and  deceit  are  permissible  even  to  other  workers  and  Marxists  to 
the  extent  that  these  methods  can  he  made  to  serve  alleged  ethical  ends. 
The  exoneration  of  many  of  the  alleged  questionable  practices  of  Stalin 
hy  his  followers  has  been  based  on  the  allegation  that,  at  worst,  the 
means  employed  have  been  more  than  vindicated  hy  the  ends  achfared.  Many 
Marxists  have  nevertheless  rejected  this  alleged  practice  of  proletarian 
Machiavellianism  and  have  declared,  with  the  non-Marxist,  Aldous  Huxley, 
that  such  means  tend  to  become  confUsed  with  the  ends  themselves,  and 
very  largely  determine  those  ends. 

A.  celebrated  example  involving  this  question  is  the  Stalin— 

Trotsky  controversy.  Anyone  who  reads  the  Stalin  and  the  Trotshy  versions 
of  the  relatione  of  each  with  Lenin  very  soon  becomes  convinced  that 
either  or  both  are  deliberately  falsifying  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  in 
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numerous  instances  the  alleged  statements  of  fact  flatly  and  completely 
contradict  each  other.  The  rationale  for  such  a practice  clearly 
falls  within  the  "end  justifies  the  means"  category. 

Political  Strategy 

The  problems  of  strategy  enumerated  in  the  early  section  of  this 
chapter  form  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  this  study,  because  it 
is  upon  these  questions  that  the  Marxian  political  parties  have  shown 
their  greatest  disagreement.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  present 
all  the  problems;  these  are  taken  up  in  the  main  body  of  the  book. 

Strategy  and  Tactics.  Starting  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Marxism  as  expounded  in  the  writings  of  the  founders,  Marxian 
political  movements  hold  that  they  must  attempt  to  win  over  a sub- 
stantial following  before  it  is  possible  to  carry  their  programs  into 
effect.  The  policies  pursued  towards  this  end  are  designated  as 
strategr  and  tactics. 

The  two  concepts  are  fundamentally  different,  although  in  actual 
practice  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
them.  The  former  concerns  itself  with  those  underlying  general  policies 
which  must  be  pursued  in  order  to  advance  the  political  movement  in 
numbers,  strength  and  influence.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
with  those  day-to-day  activities  necessary  to  implement  the  general  line 
of  strategy. 

Basis  of  Marxian  Strategy.  The  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
Marxists  are  essential  outgrowths  of  their  philosophy,  and  social  and 
economic  theory.  According  to  their  conceptions,  dialectical  material! Em 
in  its  application  to  human  society  (historical  materialism)  makes  clear 
that  history  is  the  unfolding  of  endless  conflict  between  two  warring 
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classes,  one  exploiting  and  the  other  exploited,  whose  antagonisms 
are  based  -upon  the  former's  control  of  the  means  of  production;  that 
social  change  results  from  the  conflicts  of  these  classes.  Under 
capitalism,  these  relations  are  controlled  by  the  capitalists  who  con- 
stitute the  dominant  class  which  exploits  the  working  class  and  lives 
on  the  "surplus  value"  created  by  the  latter.  Marxian  strategy  and 
tactics  are  therefore  aimed  at  the  following:  making  the  exploited  class 
conscious  of  its  history  and  status;  establishing  in  the  minds  of 
workers  the  need  for  a new  social  order;  preparing  workers  for  the  role 
they  are  to  play  in  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a classless  society.  Thus,  according  to  the  Marxists,  their 
system  of  sociology  implicitly  discloses  a program  of  action;  strategy 
and  tactics  become  policies  and  techniques  for  extending  the  class 
struggle. 

rundwmental  Problems:  Obtaining  Political  Power.  Marxists  are 
unanimous  in  holding  that  the  transformation  of  capitalism  into  socialism 
cannot  he  accomplished  without  first  obtaining  state  power.  On  this 
question,  there  is  a sharp  cleavage  of  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  which 
many  secondary  differences  have  developed.  One  school  of  thought, 
following  Eautsby,  inclines  to  the  view  that  socialism  can  he  peacefully 
ushered  in  through  the  technique  of  the  ballot  box;  that  when  Marx 
spoke  of  revolution,  he  regarded  it  as  the  goal,  but  not  necessarily  the 
means.  The  other  school,  adhering  to  the  pattern  laid  out  by  Lenin, 
has  denied  that  a new  society  can  be  built  within  the  framework  of  the 
old;  that  only  by  forcibly  destroying  and  overthrowing  the  capitalist 
state  can  a new  society  emerge.  In  short,  revolution  is  not  merely  the 
end  but  the  very  technique  for  acquiring  power  to  build  the  socialist 
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society. 

Both  groups  agree,  however,  that  Marxism,  regardless  of  its 
technique,  cannot  come  to  power  through  a -putsch  organized  hy  a 
minority.  Such  uprisings  have  been  condemned  as  Blanquism.  Marxists 
hold  that  a socialist  movement  is  hound  to  fail  unless  hacked  hy  a 
substantial  section  of  the  populace,  with  no  consequential  opposition 
from  the  rest  of  the  working  class.  They  therefore  regard  it  as  their 
duty  to  unite  the  workers  and  farmers  under  the  leadership  of  a 
proletarian  vanguard  and  win  over  the  support  of  the  middle  class 
(which,  they  hold  is  being  steadily  ground  down  into  the  ranks  of  the 
working  class)  to  its  program.  These  three  groups  joined  constitute 
a working  majority  which  can  effect  a successful  revolution. 

Despite  their  determination  to  achieve  socialism  hy  popular 
support  and  acquiescense , Marxists  nevertheless  concede,  that  when  the 
crucial  struggle  to  obtain  or  retain  political  power  arises,  the  strong 
and  effective  opposition  mustered  hy  the  capitalist  class  may  make 
their  activities  seem  to  he  those  of  a minority  group. 

Although  in  disagreement  regarding  the  road  to  Socialist  power, 
both  Marxian  factions  are  in  complete  accord  that  the  wresting  of 
control  from  the  houregoisie  is  the  11  final,  conflict11 , the  revolution 
which  will  end  all  revolutions.  Thereafter  subsequent  social  changes 
will  he  gradual  and  evolutionary  in  character,  involving  no  other 
fundamental  change  in  the  political  and  social  structure. 

Tactics.  Marxists  have  endeavored  to  reach  workers  in  factories, 
farms  and  offices,  have  sought  to  entrench  themselves  in  trade 
unions  and  in  mass  organizations  generally.  They  have  also  attempted 
to  enlist  those  sections  of  the  middle  class  whose  foundations  are  not 
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deeply  rooted  in  the  capitalist  system  or  whose  status  has  become 
Insecure.  In  each  of  the  mass  organizations  (A.F.L.,  C.I.O., 

Workers  Alliance,  W.F.A.  Unions)  they  have  constituted  themselves,  as 
far  as  their  numbers  have  permitted,  into  separate  fractions  which 
meet  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  policies  they  wish  to 
propose  to  the  general  membership.  They  have  often  used  these 
organizations  as  spring-boards  for  the  introduction  of  motions  and 
resolutions  espoused  by  their  respective  political  organizations.  They 
have  also  endeavored  to  win  over  to  membership  in  their  political 
movement  those  members  of  the  trade  union  vanguard  who  have  been  made 
acutely  class-conscious  and  who  have  come  under  their  influence. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  by  all  Marxian  parties  and  organiza- 
tions to  winning  over  Negroes  and  youth  to  their  cause.  Marxists 
believe  that  the  ezploltatlon  of  the  Negro  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
his  white  fellow- worker,  and,  consequently,  class-consciousness  can  be 
awakened  more  quickLy.  They  also  consider  youth  as  a period  in  which 
the  evils  and  injustices  of  capitalism  can  easily  be  demonstrated,  the 
ideals  for  a new  social  order  inculcated,  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
membership  in  the  youth  section  of  the  party. 

Political  Qr^nififttlnn 

Marxian  political  parties,  despite  important  differences,  have 
some  elements  of  identity  with  the  major  American  political  parties. 

Each  is  a permanent  body  whose  organization  is  guided  by  a written  con- 
stitution (in  most  cases)  which  sets  forth  its  principles,  conditions 
of  membership,  dues,  etc.  The  highest  authority  in  the  party  is  generally 
the  party  convention,  usually  held  bi-annually.  In  the  interim,  each 
organization  is  governed  by  a duly  constituted  National  Executive 
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Committee,  empowered  to  act  for  the  Party  "between  conventions. 

The  full  strength  of  Marxian  organizations  cannot  in  most 
instances  "be  judged  by  their  book  membership.  In  addition  to  actual 
party  membership  each  commands  a diversified,  sympathetic  peripheral 
fringe  which  will  vote  its  ticket,  eontribute  to  its  campaign  funds, 
sign  its  petitions,  endorse  its  resolutions  or  siqpport  its  motions  in 
cultural,  consumer,  trade  union  or  other  mass  organizations. 

According  to  their  statements,  party  policies  are  democratically 
determined  by  the  party  membership.  Issues  are  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  different  branches,  sections  or  units  of  the  party.  The 
policies  of  the  majority  become  the  policies  of  the  party,  binding 
upon  all.  Party  discipline  is  by  far  stricter  than  in  the  major 
parties,  although  great  variations  are  to  be  found}  ” monolithic” 
parties  adhere  to  more  rigid  conceptions  of  discipline,  while  “all- 
inclusive”  type  of  parties  allow  considerably  greater  leeway. 

Unlike  the  major  parties  whose  membership  (at  least  prior  to  the 
issues  created  by  the  Hew  Peal)  has  been  largely  of  a geographic  and 
a sectional  nature,  the  basis  of  membership  of  the  Marxian  parties  is, 
for  the  most  part,  economic.  Their  following  is  confined  primarily  to 
the  proletarian,  white-collar  and  intellectual  elements  concentrated 
in  the  trade  unions  and  mass  organizations  of  the  large  • citleB.  Although 
Marxian  parties  desire  to  have  a predominance  of  genuine  rank-and-file 
city  proletariat  and  farm  workers,  it  is  no  secret  that  in  many  cases 
the  membership  and  leadership,  while  not  overwhelmingly  of  intellectual 
and  middle  class  extraction,  are  predominantly  such.  The  sharp  decline 
in  employment  opportunities  for  professional  and  white-collar  workers 
ha 8 convinced  many  of  them  of  the  bankruptcy  and  inadequacy  of  the 


capitalist  system  and  has  driven  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  Marxists 
in  large  numbers. 

Again  unlike  the  major  political  parties  which  make  an  actual 
hid  for  power  regularly  at  the  polls,  most  Marxian  groups  have  no 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  parliamentary  technique;  those  few  which 
have  entered  candidates  at  the  polls  have  perhaps  cherished  the  hope  of 
winning  a local  election  here  and  there.  Generally,  however,  the 
Marxian  parties  have  functioned  as  propaganda  and  pressure  groups;  in 
the  main  their  tactics  have  been  to  raise  a program  of  immediate 
demands  aimed  at  giving  leqdership  to  workers  and  farmers  in  their  day- 
to-day  struggles  against  the  obstacles  created  by  the  present  system. 

In  this  way  Marxists  hope  to  show  them  its  inadequacies  and  train  them 
for  their  role  in  the  struggle  for  power  when,  during  a war  or  an  acute 
economic  crisis,  the  capitalist  system  breaks  down.  Consequently, 
their  party  platforms  and  programs,  unlike  those  of  the  major  parties 
whose  planks  are  generally  vague  and  evasive,  are  vigorous,  unequivocal 
and  outspoken  against  the  status  quo. 

Considerable  differences  between  organizational  * theory  and  practice, 
involving  such  problems  as  party  democracy,  bureaucracy  and  factionalism 
will  be  discussed  in  the  concluding  section. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  MARX1 

An  unorientated  reader  who  casually  thumbs  the  pages  of  this  book  is  like- 
ly to  express  utter  amazement  at  the  diverse  number  of  Marxian  political  move- 
ments which  have  sprung  up.  It  will  soon  seem  very  obvious  to  him  that  al- 
though Marxism  may  be  a fighting  social  philosophy  uniting  theory  and  practice 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  capital!  and  establishing  a new  social 
order,  the  followers  of  Marx  are  far  from  united  on  either  theory  or  practice. 

A number  of  reasons  can  be  offered,  tentatively,  to  explain  this,  (l) 

First  of  all,  Marx  wrote  prolifically,  over  a long  period  of  years.  Many  of 
his  theories  underwent  an  evolutionary  development  in  the  course  of  his  own 
lifetime.  Again,  many  of  his  statements  lack  clarity  and  are  ambiguous.  It 
ha b not  always  been  possible  to  say  with  certainty  exactly  what  Marx  meant. 

In  consequence,  different  explanations  have  been  given  for  many  of  his  leading 
doctrines. 

(2)  Since  the  death  of  Marx,  new  factors,  political  and  economic,  have 
arisen  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  by  him,  some  of  hie  follow- 
ers allege.  And  again,  others  have  pointed  out,  some  of  his  predictions  have 
not  come  to  pass.  Such  contentions  have  resulted  in  the  11  extension"  of  Marx 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "revision"  of  Marx  on  the  other  (the  former  rep- 
resented by  Lenin  and  the  latter  by  Bernstein) . 

(3)  A third  factor  of  great  significance  is  the  question  of  strategy  and 
tactics.  Gxanted,  for  example, that  one  has  found  the  correct  Marxian  theory 

1The  material  offered  in  this  chapter  Is  strictly  Introductory  and  incidental. 
It  has  been  presented  in  many  forms  by  many  writers.  No  claims  of  originality 

or  completeness  are  made.  For  further  details  the  reader  is  urged  to  consult 
the  bibliography  found  in  these  footnotes. 
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of  the  state,  what  steps  must  be  taken  to  overthrow  capitalism  and  establish 
a socialist  society?  What  role  does  the  political  party  play?  What  role  must 
be  assigned  to  the  trade  union?  What  shall  the  nature  of  the  state  be  during 
the  transitional  era  from  capitalism  to  a socialist  society?  Such  questions, 
too,  have  divided  the  followers  of  Marx  and  have  resulted  In  different  polit- 
ical alignments. 

(4)  Finally,  still  another  reason  has  been  advanced  which  some  Marxists 
are  reluctant  to  accept.  Many  of  the  differences  existing  between  different 
Marxian  political  groups  do  not  seem  very  significant.  The  struggle  to  con- 
trol and  dominate  a political  party,  the  desire  for  power  and  political  lead- 
ership often  result  in  the  creation  of  arbitrary  differences  or  the  accentua- 
tion of  minor  ones  in  order  to  become  or  remain  the  ruling  bureaucracy. 

Thus  the  conflict  of  personalities  and  vested  interests  seem  to  play 
some  part  in  the  alignment  of  forces  among  the  Marxists  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  among  Democrats  and  Republicans.  This,  in  any  event,  seems  to  be 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  many  persons  who  have  been  associated  with  numer- 
ous Marxian  political  parties  in  this  country. 

Marx'  s Interpreters.  }■  Many  "schools"  of  Marxism,  and  likewise  many  in- 
terpreters and  commentators  have  appeared  upon  the  scene  during  the  life  of 
Marx  and  especially  after  his  death.  There  is  neither  a commonly  accepted 
interpretation  of  Marx,  or  even  a universally  recognized  body  of  Marxian  doc- 
trines, among  Ms  professed  followers.  Some  of  Ms  doctrines  appear  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  them  all,  but  when  their  implications  have  been  more 
closely  examined,  great  differences  have  arisen.  Other  theories  have  been 
outrightly  rejected  as  non**Mfcrxian  by  some  of  Ms  professed  followers.  Still 
others  have  been  repudiated  on  grounds  that,  although  they  are  undisputably 

^■Tor  a general  survey  of  Marx' 6 interpreters  by  writers  with  different  view- 
points, see:  Laidler,  History  of  Socialist  Thought,  pp.  295-348.  Hook,  Towards 
the  Understanding  of  Karl  Marx,  pp.  18-63.  Strachey,  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Socialism,  pp.  442-459.  Eainsod,  International  Socialism  and  the  World 
War,  pp.  6-15. 


Marxian,  the  general  system  of  Marxism  could  "be  served  better  by  some  alter- 

p 

native  doctrine. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  figures  whose  interpretations  of 
Marx  have  had  important  political  consequences:  Karl  Kautsky,  Eduard 
Bernstein,  Daniel  De  Leon,  V.  I.  Lenin,  Hosa  Luxemburg,  and  Georges  Sorel. 

(It  is  important  to  note  that  in  many  instances  their  followers  have  had 
serious  disagreements  which  have  led  to  further  schisms.) 

Any  attempt  to  recount  the  battled  waged  by  the  "Orthodox"  Marxist 
followers  of  Kautsky^  against  the  "Revisionists"  led  by  Bernstein,^  and  the 
onslaughts  made  against  both  by  Lenin®  and  Luxemburg,®  would  carry  this  study 
far  afield.  Not  all  the  problems  raised  would  be  quite  relevant  to  a study  of 
contemporary  Marxian  political  movements,  however  interesting  and  important. 


^For  a comprehensive  presentation  of  Marx's  doctrines,  again  by  writers  with 
different  viewpoints,  see:  Hook,  op . ci t ♦ . pp.  73-321.  Strachey,  op.  clt.. 
371-485.  Laldler,  op.  cit..  pp.  149-210.  Cole,  What  Marx  Really  Meant,  passim. 
Beer,  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Karl  Marx,  pp.  94-151.  Lenin,  The  Teachings  of 
Karl  Marx,  passim.  Laski,  Karl  Marx:  An  Essay,  passim.  (References  directly 
to  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  will  be  found  in  the  "bibliographies  contained 
in  these  books.) 

®Kautsky,  The  Social  Revolution:  The  Road  to  Power:  The  Labor  Revolution. 
Sachs,  Basic  Principles  of  Scientific  Socialism.  Boudin,  Theoretical  System 
of  Earl  Marx. 


Bernstein,  Evolutionary  Socialism. 
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Lenin,  State  and  Revolution;  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  Renegade 
Kautsky . 


^Luxemburg,  Reform  or  Revolution. 
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One,  however,  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  state,  nniBt  he  eluded  out  because  It 
furnishes  the  clue  to  an  understanding  of  what  follows  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

The  Marxian  Theory  of  the  State.*  It  is  an  unfortunate  truth  that 
neither  Marx  nor  Engels  wrote  any  single  comprehensive  treatise  presenting 
their  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  state  under  capitalism,  the  conquest  of 
political  power  by  the  working  class,  the  transitional  state  from  capitalism 
to  socialism  and  the  ultimate  nature  of  political  control  when  the  classless 
society  has  been  achieved.  Only  fragmentary  statements  and  isolated  para- 
graphs are  to  be  found,2  from  which  different  inferences  and  conflicting  in- 
terpretations have  been  made. 

Marxists  are  more  or  lesB  in  agreement  upon  the  basic  role  the  state 
has  hitherto  played,  and  its  function  under  capitalism.  They  regard  the 
state  as  an  instrument  of  exploitation  and  oppression,  utilized  by  the 
dominant  economic  class  in  any  given  order  of  society  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  living  in  that  social  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  intact  the  existing  class-property  and  other  economic  relations. 
Under  modern  capitalism  particularly,  Marxists  allege,  the  state  constantly 
bends  every  effort  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  with  an  inevitable  coercion, 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  workers  and  farmers  in  behalf  of  the  capitalist 
class  which  owns  the  basic  natural  resources  and  the  instruments  of  production. 
In  order  to  establish  a new  social  order,  distinguished  above  all  by  the  ab- 
sence of  classes  (i.e.,  the  classless  society),  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
capitalist  state.2 

■*-For  general  surveys,  seei  Chang,  The  Marxian  Theory  of  the  State,  passim. 

Laski , Communism,  pp.  123-182.  Cole,  op.  clt..  pp.  177-205.  Strachey,  op.  clt. , 

pp.  182-206. 

2For  a list  of  references  where  such  passages  can  be  found,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  footnotes  of  Chang,  op.  cit..  especially  pp.  46-66. 

3 

See  previous  two  footnotes. 
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After  having  traversed  thus  far  together,  Marxists  take  tiro  sharply 
divergent  roads  at  this  point.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this:  How  is  the 
■bourgeois-capitalist  state  to  he  overthrown?  At  the  polls?  Or  on  the 
barricades?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
bases  of  cleavage  within  the  Marxist  movement.  The  followers  of  Kautsky, 
Bernstein  and  De  Leon  have  answered  the  question  one  way;  those  of  Lenin, 
Luxemburg  and  Sorel,  the  other. 

The  non-Revolutlon  Technique  for  the  Conquest  of  Power.1  Although  the 
battle  between  orthodox  Marxism  (Kautsky)  and  revisionism  (Bernstein)  raged 
furiously  for  several  decades,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  observe  that 
both  schools  of  thought  ultimately  arrived  more  or  less  at  the  same  conclusion 
on  the  question  of  the  "road  to  power":  a peaceful  conquest  of  the  capitalist 
state. 

Bernstein  was  an  ardent  proponent  of  social  evolution  and  the  "inevit- 
ability of  gradual ne s s" . He  made  little  pretense  of  "social  revolution"  but 
rather  believed  that  Marxists  should  concentrate  more  upon  social  legislation; 
the  goal,  to  be  sure,  was  a socialist  society,  but  it  would  come  as  the  result- 
ant of  social  reform.  Any  notion  about  Marxism  involving  the  mounting  of 
barricades  seemed  foreign  to  his  central  tendency.2 

Kautsky,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  Bpoke  of  the  need  for  "social 
revolution"  as  contrasted  with  piecemeal  reform;  but  what  he  seemed  to  have  in 
mind  was  not  so  much  the  technique  for  achieving  the  socialist  society  as  its 
ultimate  goal,  the  shifting  of  power  from  one  class  to  another.  Although  he 
was  willing  to  use  more  drastic  measures  than  Bernstein,  yet  he  too  hoped  for 
a working  class  victory  at  the  polls.  His  differences  with  Bernstein  were 
not  great  enough  to  bring  about  a split  in  the  Social  Democratic  movement 

■^■Hillquit,  From  Marx  to  Lenin,  passim;  Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,  pp.  89- 
143.  Kautsky,  The  Social  Bevolutlon.  passim:  The  Hoad  to  Power,  passim . 
Vandervelde,  Socialism  versus  the  State,  passim. 


%eraBtein,  op.  cit. 
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when  the  latter  was  -under  the  domination  of  the  followers  of  Bernstein.® 
Kautsky1  s writings  after  the  BuBsian  Bevolution  marked  him  as  an  ardent  foe 
of  Leninism,  particularly  of  the  Bolshevik  conception  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat .4 

In  any  event,  the  followers  of  Kautsky  and  Bernstein  found  themselves 
working  side  "by  side  in  the  American  Socialist  party.  Other  differences  aside, 
they  were  united  in  advocating  the  parliamentary  road  to  a socialist  society 
in  the  United  States.  When  the  Old  Guard  Socialists  bolted  the  leftward- 
moving  Socialist  party  in  1936,  the  followers  of  Xautsky  and  Bernstein  were 
nmnng  those  Who  left  and  joined  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  By  that 
time  they  no  longer  sharply  distinguished  themselves  as  such  within  the  move- 
ment. 

Daniel  De  Leon,  credited  with  being  one  of  the  pioneer  Marxists  in  the 
United  States,  has  offered  another  interpretation  of  the  road  to  power.  Like 
K&utsky,  his  writings  stress  "social  revolution",  but  to  him,  too,  revolution 
is  not  the  means  but  the  goal.  He  has  envisaged  a peaceful  conquest  by  the 
American  proletariat  at  the  polls,  after  Which  all  functions  of  political, 
social  economic  power  are  passed  on  to  the  Industrial  Union  which  has  been 
organized  and  prepared  to  take  over  power  and  carry  on.5  The  followers  of  De 
Leon  are  to  be  found  today  in  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and  the  Industrial 
Union  party. 

The  Revolutionary  Technique  for  the  Conquest  of  Power.  Lenin  proved  to 
be  an  adamant  foe  of  evolutionary  socialism  and  the  parliamentary  technique 

®The  stand  of  Kautsky' b followers  on  the  war  question  in  1914  is  most  illumi- 
nating. See  Fainsod,  on.  cit. . pp,  14-15. 

^Kautsky,  Bolshevism  at  a Deadlock,  passim;  Communism  and  Socialism,  passim. 

5 

Ihrther  details  are  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Socialist  Labor  party, 
llenin.  State  and  Bevolution,  passim.  Luxemburg,  op.  cit. , pp.  41-47. 
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for  the  conquest  of  power.  He  alleged  that  a peaceful  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism,  hy  the  very  nature  of  the  former,  was  impossible; 
capitalists  would  never  voluntarily  surrender  political  or  economic  power 
without  a sharp  struggle,  he  contended. 

He  held  that  when  objective  conditions  for  revolution  were  ripe  (a  dis- 
organized government,  a disloyal  army  and  a revolutionary  working  class),  the 
Communist  party,  under  competent  revolutionary  leadership,  would  seize  control 
of  the  bourgeois  state,  oust  its  leaders  and  establish  a dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  This  proletarian  dictatorship  would  be  empowered  to  use  force 
and  coercion  not  against  the  working  class,  but  its  enemies;  it  would  suppress 
all  counter-revolutionary  activity  of  the  capitalists  and  would  serve  as  a 
transitional  agency  to  a socialist  society.  This  dictatorship  would  be  the 
first  stage  of  the  new  society  and  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  stage 
where  all  forms  of  external  coercion  would  disappear,  the  state  would  have 
withered  away,  and  the  final  goal  envisaged  by  Marx  (from  each  according  to 
his  ability  to  each  according  to  his  needs)  would  be  reached. ^ It  is  this 
theory  of  the  Btate  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  formation  of  the 
Third  International. 

Another  important  Marxist  who  rejected  the  parliamentary  road  to  power 

was  Hosa  Luxemburg.  Although  she  developed  important  differences  with  Lenin‘S 
she  nevertheless  shared  his  convictions  on  the  inefficacy  of  the  methods  of 

Kautsky  and  his  followers.  (Unlike  Lenin,  she  favored  the  spontaneous 
general  strike  rather  than  a planned  uprising  as  the  technique  for  capturing 
state  power;  she  also  distrusted  too  great  a concentration  of  power  in  the 

ienin,  op.  clt..  pp.  ?-20. 

^Luxemburg,  Leninism  and  Marxism,  passim.  Hook,  op.  clt..  pp.  60-62.  Pain  sod , 
op.  clt..  pp.  12-13. 
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hands  of  the  Bolshevik  party  and  favored  greater  participation  hy  workers 
outside  the  party;  her  analysis  of  imperialism  led  her  to  hell  eve  that 
capitalism  would  collapse  of  its  own  accord  when  further  imperialist  expan- 
sion. was  not  possible,  contrary  to  what  Lenin  held;  she  also  tended  to  dis- 
courage the  support  of  colonial  uprisings  as  reactionary  gestures  of  national- 
ism which  were  impossible  of  success  under  conditions  of  modern  imperialism.) 
Strictly  speaking,  no  important  political  movement  has  developed  to  date  from 
the  theoretical  formulations  of  Sosa  Luxemburg.  But  she  has  been  somewhat 
influential  among  the  members  of  the  Groups  of  Council  Communists^  and  non- 
af filiated  Marxists. 

finally,  the  position  of  Georges  Sorel  requires  a passing  consideration. 
A prominent  Marxist  for  many  years,  he  completely  rejected  the  parliamentary 
or  reformist  road  to  power.  He  held  that  the  capitalist  system  would  have  to 
he  forcibly  smashed.  His  emphasis  on  violence,  his  advocacy  of  the  general 
strike,  and  his  rejection  of  the  political  jnrty  as  a factor  in  bringing  the 
new  social  order  into  being  have  earned  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  syndicalism,  which  is  generally  distinguished  from  Marxism.® 
The  political  movement  in  the  United  States  which  most  nearly  coincides  with 
the  doctrines  of  Sorel  is  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

This  account  briefly  presents  the  framework  for  the  later  conflicts  and 
controversies  among  Marxists.  Many  of  these  conflicts,  however,  have 
centered  around  new  issues  resulting  from  changes  in  political,  social  and 
economic  conditions. 


^Discussed  infra. 

®Sorel,  Reflections  on  Violence,  passim.  MacDonald,  Syndicalism,  pp.  16-23. 
Hook,  op.  clt..  pp.  44-52.  Laidler,  op.  clt..  pp.  378-381. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  STALIN- TROTSKY  CONTROVERSY:  STALIN*  S VERSION  1 

The  Problem.  The  controversy  between  Stalin  and  Trotsky  over  who  inher- 
ited Lenin's  mantle  is  one  of  the  most  bitter  In  the  history  of  the  radical 
movement.  In  comparison,  all  others  pale  into  utter  significance;  even  the 
celebrated  battle  between  the  forces  of  Marx  and  Bakunin  which  rocked  the 
First  International  to  its  very  core  and  ultimately  resulted  in  its  transfer 
to  the  American  soil  (where  it  died  a peaceful  death)  gets  a poor  second  rat- 
ing. By  this  time,  many  believe,  fact  and  forgery  have  become  so  hopelessly 
bound  up  with  each  other  that  an  objective  judgment  on  the  facte  is  practically 
impossible.  For  the  only  undisputed  fact  is  that  there  are  two  versions  of 
the  truth:  Stalin's  and  Trotsky's. 

Although  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  state  the  contentions  of  both  sides 
fairly,  this  writer  realizes  how  difficult  it  is  to  present  an  entirely  ob- 
jective picture.  At  best,  he  hopes  this  study  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to,  rather  than  a definitive  statement  of,  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
Stalinists  and  the  Trotskyists.  Unless  the  reader  is  already  a partisan  of 
either  group  (in  which  case  he  will  be  inclined  to  regard  his  own  side  as 
unleretated) , what  follows  should  give  him  a bird's-eye  view  of  the  issues 
involved  and  something  of  a background  against  which  to  posit  the  more  in- 
volved discussions  found  in  the  writings  of  Stalin,  Trotsky  and  their  followers. 

The  hone  of  contention  between  the  rival  heirs  of  Lenin  is  basically  one 
of  principled  difference  on  the  issue  of  whether  Lenin  advocated  the  theory  of 

1This  chapter  should  he  read  in  conjunction  with  the  Communist  party's 
criticism  of  Trcteky,  infra. 
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"permanent  (continuous)  revolution11  or  Whether  lie  "believed,  in  "socialism 
in  one  country"  first.  The  former  viewpoint  is  Trotskyism,  the  latter, 
Stalinism  (although  each  group  prefers  to  call  it  leninism  and  identify  that 
label  "with  its  ovrn  cause).  There  are  other  issues  involved,  hut  this  is  the 
founthead  from  which  almost  all  other  differences  flow. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  effort  of  each  to  convince  is  not 
merely  based  on  reason  alone,  but  on  authority  as  well.  Each  contestant 
quotes  fronythe  BSme  revolutionary  sources  (Lenin);  each  stoutly  maintains  not 
alone  that  his  principles  are  sounder  in  the  great  task  of  bringing  socialism 
to  mankind,  bit  that  Lenin  himself  expounded  and  stood  for  these  very  prin- 
ciples. 

o 

As  a secondary  issue,  although  both  deny  it,  the  controversy  seems  to 
many  to  be  a drawn  conflict  between  two  dynamic  personalities,  each  intent 
upon  ruling  the  roost  end  holding  undisputed  sway.  To  what  extent  this  issue 
is  significant,  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself  after  a careful  examination 
of  all  available  literature. 

The  case  each  buildB  up  follows  Identical  lines.  Each  shows;  how  cor- 
dial his  relations  were  with  Lenin  during  the  latter’s  lifetime,  and  how 
closely  they  agreed  in  principle;  how  Lenin  disagreed  most  fundamentally 
and  often  violently  with  the  relator's  adversary  and  never  hesitated  to  so 
express  himself;  how  the  present  contestants  were  constantly  at  odds  during 
the  lifetime  of  Lenin  who  invariably  sided  with  the  relator;  how  the  relator's 
adversary  has  falsified  Russian  history  to  make  the  facts  conform  with  his  own 
version  of  the  truth. 

It  cannot  too  strongly  be  emphasized  that  in  the  two  versions  of  the 
Stal in-Trotsky  controversy  here  presented,  all  statements  are  to  be  takBn 
simply  sb  the  allegations  of  the  respective  viewpoints  of  Stalin  and  Trotsky. 

2 

Stalin,  Leninism,  Vol.  I,  p.  377.  Trotsky,  Stalinism  and  Bolshevism, 
pp.  25-25. 


Many  of  the  contentions  obviously  contradict  each  other.  This  writer  cannot 
vouch  for  their  truth  but  only  for  a reasonably  objective  picture  of  what 
each  regards  as  the  truth. 


Stalin1 s Version  of  His  Relations  with  Lenin 


It  is  the  contention  of  Stalin  (and  his  followers) that  he,  and  not 
Trotslsy  (the  latter's  allegation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  was 
Lenin's  best  disciple  and  the  one  in  whom  Lenin  placed  his  chief  reliance 
for  the  continuation  of  his  policies  and  traditions. 

"...  Stalin  was  Lenin's  best  disciple,  his  most  loyal  aid,  and 
Stalin'  s present  policies  and  leading  group  of  co-workers  cure  the 
historical  continuation  of  Lenin's  policies  and  leadership. 

Stalin's  followers  have  further  maintained  that  beginning  in  1903 

there  developed  a friendship  between  Lenin  and  Stalin;  that  in  the  ensuing 

years  they  jointly  passed  through  many  trials  which  further  heightened 

their  collaboration  and  brought  them  politically  closer  together;  that  only 

Lenin's  death  brought  an  end  to  this  great  friendship  and  political  associa- 

2 

tion  from  which  the  world  proletariat  reaped  such  a rich  harvest. 

"The  lives  and  struggle  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  are  inseparably  blended 
and  interwoven.  Over  the  course  of  decades,  Lenin  and  Stalin  always  ad- 
vanced together,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Jointly  they  established  our  Party 
and  forged  it  on  the  anvil  of  great  tests;  jointly  they  crushed  the  enemy 
pnH  led  the  Party  to  the  victories  of  the  great  proletarian  socialist 
revolution."*^ 

"Despite  all  obstacles,  Lenin  and  Stalin  found  ways  and  means  of main- 
taining contacts,  of  meeting  each  other,  of  jointly  building  the  Party  and 
completely  routing  its  enemies — the  Judas  Trotslsy  and  his  myrmidons,  the 
Mensheviks  A-nd  Socialist-Revolutionaries — and  preparing  the  working  people 
for  the  co timing  battles."** 


^-Poster,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Piatakov-Radek  Trial,  p.  27. 

3».  Rubi  nstein,  "A  Great  Friendship"  , The  Communist  International  (May  1938), 
Vol.  XV,  No.  5,  pp.  476-486  (Part  I j';'  The  Communist 
International  (June  1938),  Vol.  XV,  No.  6,  pp.  583-594 
Part  II). 


^Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  476. 
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“Thus  It  was,  to  the  very  last  days  of  Lenin's  life,  and  over  a 
period  of  almost  twenty- five  years,  that  the  life  and  struggle  of  Lenin 
were  interwoven  with  the  life  and  struggle  of  his  comrade-in-arms, 

Comrade  Stalin,  the  great  perpetuator  of  Lenin' s cause. "4 

“The  "best  comrade-in-arms  of  Lenin,  the  brilliant  perpetuator  of 
Mb  cause,  Comrade  Stalin,  teaches  the  Party,  the  Soviet  people,  and  all 
working  people  to  follow  the  path  of  Lenin  and  fulfill  his  behests. 

Stalin's  vow  made  over  Lenin's  grave  has  become  the  vow  of  millions,  the 
solemn  pledge  of  loyalty  to  Lenin's  banner. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lenin's  relations  with  Trotsky,  according  to  the 

version  of  Stalin,  (as  will  presently  he  shown)  were  decidedly  antagonistic 

and  hostile  prior  to  the  Russian  Revolution.  At  the  inception  of  this 

great  event,  they  briefly  co-operated,  only  to  be  drawn  further  apart  by 

the  important  theoretical  differences  which  separated  them  and  Which  ever 

£ 

continued  to  loom  larger  and  larger. 

If  Stalin  seemed  to  he  less  in  the  limelight  during  those  critical 
revolutionary  years  than  Trotsky  (and  others),  it  was  not  because  he  was 
eclipsed  by  their  greater  Importance  nor  because  of  any  disagreements  with 
Lenin,  the  followers  of  Stalin  have  declared;  it  can  he  explained  simply  by 
the  fact  that  an  organizer  is  less  frequently  known  than  a writer  or  an 
agitator. 

nVfhy  did  the  workers  in  the  years  of  the  great  revolution  hear  more 
of  Trotsky,  Radek  ft-nfl  Zinoviev  than  of  Stalin,  Voroshilov  and  Uolotov? 
Trotsky,  Radek  and  Zinoviev  were  writers  and  agitators;  they  made  big 
speeches  and  wrote  big  articles.  Stalin,  Voroshilov  and  Uolotov  were 
organizers,  master  builders  of  the  Party,  who  wrought  more  by  deed  than  by 
word,  who  supported  Lenin  day  by  day  without  claiming  the  limelight  of 
international  publicity.  The  writers  and  agitators  are  always  more  in  the 


^Rubinstein,  op.  clt.«  Part  II,  p.  594 
5 Idem. 

6poster,  Questions  Answers  on  the  Pla takov-Radek  Trial,  p.  18. 
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public  eye  than  the  devoted  leaders  of  the  Party  to  whom  falls  all  the 
burden  of  the  work;  in  politics,  as  in  the  theater,  the  actor  frequently 
envoys  more  popularity  than  the  author  and  stage  manager.  . . .n7 

Prior  to  1905.  Stalin  has  narrated  that  his  knowledge  and  approval 
of  Lenin’ s revolutionary  activities  went  back  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen- 
nineties,  but  that  he  became  fully  convinced  of  Lenin1  s greatness  only 
after  the  publication  of  Iskra  in  1901. ^ 

Stalin  has  further  said  that  although  he  did  not  make  the  personal 

2 

acquaintance  of  Lenin  until  December,  1905,  from  1903  until  that  date  he 
carried  on  a correspondence  with  the  latter  which  disclosed  the  identity 

of  their  views,  characterized  foremost  by  a relentless  struggle  against 

Menshevian.3 

After  his  first  escape  from  Siberia  in  1904,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Caucasian  Bolsheviks  who  were  Lenin’s  most  stalwart  supporters,  Stalin  has 
declared.  As  a result,  he  received  special  commendation  from  Lenin  at  the 
Party’s  Third  Congress.4 

“It  is  not  surprising  that%he  Third  Congress  of  the  Party  Lenin  in 
his  draft  resolution,  later  accepted  by  the  Congress,  pointed  out  specif- 
ically that  regarding  the  events  in  the  Caucasus,  the  ’special  conditions 
of  social  and  political  life  in  the  Caucasus  favored  die  establishment 
there  of  the  most  militant  organization  of  our  Party’. "5 

Upheaval  of  1905.  The  Revolution  of  1905  found  both  Lenin  and  Stalin 
away  from  the  revolutionary  center  of  Petrograd. 

« . . . Lenin  led  the  work  of  the  Party  first  from  abroad  and  then 
returned  to  Russia  at  the  very  height  of  the  revolutionary  events.  Comrade 
Stalin  was  rousing  the  working  clasB  and  peasantry  of  the  Transcaucasian 


7Pischer,  Trotsky  Unmasked,  p.  16. 
^■Rubinstein,  op.  cit.,  Bart  I,  p.  477. 
2Ibid. . p.  478. 
gIbid.  p.  477. 

4Ibid. . p.  478. 


^Idem. 
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region  to  the  fight  against  the  tsarist  regime. "1 

During  this  period,  Stalin  has  alleged,  Lenin  and  he  gave  each  other 

mutual  support  in  their  common  aims.  Stalin,  as  editor  of  Struggle  of  the 

Proletariat  wrote," The  Third  Congress  Before  the  Court  of  the  Caucasian 

Mensheviks";  Lenin  as  editor  of  the  Prole tar li  wrote,  "The  Third  Congress". 

o 

Each  republished  the  article  of  the  other. 

About  the  same  time,  moreover,  Stalin  wrote  "On  Party  Differences"  and 
"Reply  to  a Social  Democrat"  . Both  articles,  it  is  maintained,  not  only  ac- 
corded with  the  ideas  of  Lenin*  s "What  Is  To  Be  Done?"  but  actually  consti- 
tuted an  effective  answer  to  Trotsky* s "Our  Political  Tasks",  characterized 
by  the  Stalinists  as  a "vile  booklet"  and  a "slander"  of  Lenin's  "What  Is  To 
Be  Done?" .3 

1905-1917.  From  1905  to  1917,  Stalin  has  declared  that  his  activities 
were  of  such  a nature  as  to  draw  him  closer  and  closer  to  Lenin,  whose  position 
he  most  staunchly  supported  and  defended  against  the  onslaughts  of  Plekhanov, 
Dan,  Trotsky,  Kamenev,  Zinoviev,  Bykov  and  others. 

On  Lenin's  proposal,  declares  Stalin,  at  the  Prague  Conference  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party,  he  was  elected  to  head  a small  bureau  of  the  Central  Committee. 
This  "Central  Groups  , as  it  was  known,  "...  played  a colossal  role  in  con- 
solidating the  Bolshevik  organizations  and  in  bringing  about  an  advance  in 

o 

the  Party's  work." 

In  1913,  Stalin  was  exiled  (for  the  sixth  time)  to  Turukhansk,  where  he 


■^Idem. 

^Idem. 

3Idem. 

1Ibid. . pp.  478-484. 
2Ibld. , p.  480. 
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remained  some  four  years,  arriving  in  Petrograd  in  March  1917.®  During 

this  period,  he  corresponded  with  Lenin,  warmly  applauding  Lenin's  policies.4 

"...  Lenin  fought  a ruthless  struggle  against  the  social  chauvinists, 
routed  Trotsky,  Bukharin,  Pyatakov,  the  douhl e-dealing  Zinoviev,  the 
cowardly  opportunist  Kamenev.  . . ."5 

"In  his  remote  exile  Turukhansk,  at  the  very  Polar  Circle,  Comrade  Stalin 
raised  high  the  Leninist  banner.  . . ."6 

The  October.  1917.  Revolution.  After  the  February  1917  revolution, 

Stalin  set  out  for  Petrograd  from  Turukhansk.  En  route  he  telegraphed  to 

Lenin  his  "fraternal  greetings".  Prior  to  Lenin's  arrived,  "...  Comrade 

Stalin  conducted  a relentless  struggle  against  the  enemies  of  Lenin’s  line — 

Kamenev,  the  Trotskyites,  Rykov."* 

When  Lenin  arrived  at  the  Finland  Station  in  Petrograd,  Stalin  alighted 
with  him,  having  boarded  the  train  at  Byeloostrov.  From  that  time  to  Lenin's 
death,  Stalin  has  declared,  they  worked  together  in  complete  harmony.  Against 
heavy  odds,  they  led  the  Party  and  the  Russian  workers  towards  the  second 

o 

revolution,  the  revolution  for  socialism.  Even  when  Lenin  was  forced  to  flee 
for  his  life  to  Finland  from  the  Kerensky  regime,  it  was  Stalin  who  kept  him 
in  touch  with  the  Bolshevik  party.^ 

3Cld.,  pp . 483-484. 

4Ibid..  p.  483. 

5Idem. 

6ma.,  p.  484. 

•^Idem. 

^Idem.  Stalin,  The  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. . Vol . I, 

Ch.  III-XV. 

•^Rubinstein,  on,  cit..  Part  I,  p.  484. 
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"At  the  Seventh  (April)  Conference,  Lenin  and  Stalin  together  defeated 
the  treacherous  policy  of  Kamenev,  lyatakov,  Bytov,  and  directed  the  Party 
towards  the  objective  of  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  developing  into 
a socialist  revolution. "4 


"At  the  most  decisive  moments,  Stalin  was  at  Lenin's  side.  Such  was  also 
the  case  in  the  July  days  of  1917  when  Comrade  Stalin  led  the  movement  on 
behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bolshevik  Party. 

ti In  these  days  Comrade  Stalin  saved  Lenin's  life  for  the  Party,  for  the 
people,  for  the  whole  mankind.  Comrade  Stalin  sharply  opposed  the  treacherous 
demands  of  Trotsky,  Bykov  and  Kamenev  who  insisted  upon  giving  Lenin  up  to 
the  bestial  counter-revolution." 5 


"Comrade  Stalin  who  organized  Lenin's  existence  underground  maintained 
contact  with  him  all  the  time  and  kept  him  informed  of  the  poltical  situation 
....  With  enormous  force  and  depth,  Comrade  Stalin  defended  the  Leninist 
viewpoint,  crushing  Bukharin  and  Preobrazensky  who  attempted  to  smuggle  in 
Trotsky's  "theory"  about  the  impossibility  of  the  victory  of  socialism  in  one 
country."6 


When  Lenin  returned  from  Finland,  shortly  thereafter,  Stalin  met  him  and 
discussed  with  him  the  political  situation.  It  was  at  Stalin's  behest,  more- 
over, that  "...  Lenin's  resolution  on  the  armed  uprising  was  adopted."  ” 

Stalin  has  further  narrated  that  Lenin  and  he  were  the  leading  lights  of 
the  October  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Kerensky  regime  and  resulted  in  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Bolshevik  party;  and  that  both  were  elected  by  the  Central 

Committee  to  membership  in  the  "General  Staff  of  the  October  Bevolution"  .6 

"Thus  it  was  that  at  the  decisive  moment  the  call  of  the  leaders  of  the 
great  proletarian  socialist  revolution,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  rang  out  from  the 
pages  of  the  central  organ  of  the  Bolshevik  Party. 

"Lenin  and  Stalin  Jointly  undertook  the  direct  guidance  of  the  October 
battles,  organized  the  routing  of  Kerensky  and  Krasnov.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  one  of  the  decisive  moments,  Lenin  and  Stalin  came  to  the  military- 
revolutionary  committee  demanded  complete  subordination  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  leading  operations  against  Krasnov. 

At  the  turning  point  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  revolution,  Lenin  and 


4ldem. 

5 Ibid.,  pp.  484-485. 
6 Ibid. . p.  485. 
7Ibid. . p.  486. 

8 Idem. 


Q 

Stalin  jointly  made  responsible  decisions.  . . ." 

11  In  these  difficult  and  menacing  days,  it  was  only  the  supreme  wisdom 
and  unshakable  steadfastness  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  the  leadership  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  that  determined  the  victory  of  the  working  people. 

"The  most  important  documents  of  the  Soviet  government  were  drawn  up 
and  signed  jointly  by  Lenin  and  Stalin.  . . 

The  further  collaboration  between  Lenin  and  Stalin  (to  the  exclusion  of, 
and  in  opposition  to  Trotsky)  as  narrated  by  the  followers  of  Stalin,  cannot 
be  traced  in  greater  detail  here^  Their  basic  doctrinal  agreements,  however, 
will  be  briefly  indicated. 

Stalin  has  declared  that  his  thorough  agreement  with  Lenin  on  the  solution 
to  the  following  fundamental  questions  confronting  the  Bolshevik  Party  has  sub- 
stantiated his  claim  as  Lenin's  true  successor;  the  cessation  of  war  with  the 
Entente  Powers;  the  building  of  socialism  in  one  country;  the  military  conduct 
of  the  civil  war;  the  peasant  question;  the  national  question;  the  N.  E.  P. 

Brest-Litovsk.  When  the  problem  of  concluding  peace  with  Germany  arose, 
and  under  what  terms,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  united  under  a single  plan  of  peace, 
compelled  Trotsky  at  Brest-Litovsk  to  conclude  the  war,  even  at  terms  claimed 
to  he  disadvantageous.  " 'Either  a breathing  space  or  the  Revolution  is 
ruined1  , declared  Comrade  Stalin."^ 

"All  the  important  telegrams  dispatched  to  Brest-Litovsk  designed  to 
break  Trotsky's  sabotage,  which  was  so  fatal  for  the  Revolution,  were  sent 
in  the  names  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Lenin  conferred  with  Comrade  Stalin  on 
all  questions  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  young  Soviet  Republic  depended."2 

Socialism  in  One  Country.^  Stalin  has  maintained  that  his  thesis  of 
"socialism  in  one  country",  as  contrasted  with  Trotsky's  "permanent  revolution", 


®Idem. 

■^^Rublnstein,  on.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  583. 

11  Idem. 

l2Bubinstein,  oTK? 'Part  II,  pp.  583-594. 

^-Ibld. , p.  585, 

2Idem. 

^■This  thesis  is  developed  at  greater  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  Communist 
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wae  Lenin*  s own  doctrine  which  he  (Stalin)  has  continued  to  follow.2  Com- 
munists quote  corroborative  evidence  for  this  viewpoint  from  Lenin. 

" ‘Uneven  economic  and  political  development  is  an  absolute  law  of 
capitalism.  /Wr  emphasis— M.  J.  0./  Hence  the  victory  of  Socialism  is 
possible  first  in  a few  or  even  in  one  single  capitalist  country  takan 
separately.  The  victorious  proletariat  of  that  country , having  expropri- 
ated the  capitalists  and  organized  its  own  Socialist  production,  would  rise 
against  the  rest  of  the  capitalist  world,  attract  to  itself  the  oppressed 
classes  of  other  countries,  raise  revolts  among  them  against  the  capitalists, 
and  in  the  event  of  necessity  come  out  even  with  armed  force  against  the  ex- 
ploiting classes  and  their  states.*  For  'the  free  federation  of  nations  in 
Socialism  is  impossible  without  a more  or  less  prolonged  and  stubborn  strug- 
gle of  the  Socialist  republics  against  the  backward  States.'  (7.  I.  Lenin, 
Collected  Works.  Russian  Edition,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  232-3.)"® 

m ~H  ta-ry  Conduct  of  the  Civil  War It  has  been  the  contention  of 
Stalin's  followers  that  he  and  not  Trotsky  was  the  real  leader  and  military 
genius  of  the  Bed  Amy  in  Its  desperate  fight  to  crush  counter-revolution. 

Voroshilov  has  maintained  that  Stalin's  role  as  an  army  organizer  has 
been  somewhat  slighted  and  overlooked  because  of  the  other  innumerable  activ- 
ities in  which  he  was  involved,  but  that  belated  recognition  is  his  due. 

" . . .In  the  last  five  or  six  years  Comrade  Stalin  has  stood  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  surging  struggle.  Only  these  circumstances  can  explain 
wly  the  role  of  Comrade  Stalin  as  one  of  the  foremost  organizers  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Civil  War  has  been  to  some  extent  overlooked  and  has  not  yet 

n 

received  its  due  appreciation.M,c 

Stalin  began  Mb  military  career  in  a most  fortuitous  manner.  Sent  to 
Tsaritsin  (now  Stalingrad)  with  an  army  unit  as  comnissioner  of  food  supplies. 


Party's  criticism  of  Trotskyism,  infra. 

2Foster. Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Piatakov-Badek  Trial,  p.  9. 

®01gin.  Trot  sky  i sm-Count  er-Bevolut  i on  in  Disguise,  p.  31 . Stalin,  Leninism. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  114-115. 

1 Voroshilov,  Stalin  and  the  Bed  Army,  passim. 


^Voroshilow,  op.  cit..  p.  5. 
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he  so  distinguished  himself  "by  his  capacity  for  organization,  his  followers 
have  alleged,  that  he  was  quickly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Revolutionary 
Military  Council  for  Tsar it sin.® 

Stalin's  success  in  reorganizing  the  Red  Army  on  this  front  brought  him 
into  open  conflict  with  Trotsky.  At  one  time  Trotsky  sent  his  orders  to  that 
region  in  the  form  of  a telegram,  CommuniBtB  assert.  "Stalin  wrote  a cat- 
egorical and  significant  superscript  on  this  telegram:  'To  be  disregarded.' 

On  another  occaseion,  it  is  said,  Stalin  telegraphed  to  Lenin  about  the 
need  for  removing  one  General  Snessarov,  in  Trotsky's  favor,  from  his  conmand 
at  Tsaritsin.  Lenin  acquiesced:  " 'In  my  opinion  we  nniBt  agree  with 
Stalin.'  "5 

" 'Agree  with  Stalin' — such  in  essence  was  the  content  of  all  Lenin's 
replies  to  reports  and  proposals  from  Comrade  Stalin."® 

After  Stalin's  phenomenal  success  at  Tsaritsin,  his  followers  have  main- 
tained, he  was  sent  (together  with  one  Dzerzhinsky)  by  the  Central  Committee 
to  the  Eastern  front,  Perm,  where  the  Red  Army  had  suffered  defeat  and  dis- 
organization, and  faced  complete  rout  and  collapse.7  V/hen  Stalin  and  his  as- 
sociate arrived  at  Perm,  they  quickly  analyzed  the  situation,  evaluated  the 
causes  of  the  Red  Army's  plight,  and  made  their  recommendations  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  rectifying  the  deplorable  situation.  Lenin  concurred  in  their 
recommendations,  Stalin  haB  alleged,®  and  the  Red  Amy  not  only  was  revital- 

a 

Voroshilov,  op.  clt. , pp.  7-13.  Rubinstein,  op.  cit.,  Part  II,  pp.  586-587. 
^Voroshilov,  op.  cit. , p.  15. 

^Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  586. 

®Idem. 

^Voroshilov,  on.  cit..  pp.  18-21.  Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  pp.  587-588. 

8 Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  587-8. 
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ized,  but  it  succeeded  in  striking  effective  blows  at  the  enemy  and  gaining 

9 

a notable  victory. 

Another  of  Stalin's  military  feats,  reported  by  Voroshilov,  was  the 
former' e successful  organization  of  the  defense  of  Petrograd  in  the  spring  of 
1919.  Threatened  by  a White  Guard  offensive  under  Yudenich,  the  Red  Army 
seemed  in  grave  danger. Stalin  was  again  sent  by  the  Central  Committee,  and 
again,  within  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  a chaotic,  demoralized  army  was 
reorganized  and  a successful  offensive  drive  waB  begun  which  netted  prisoners 
and  military  supplies.^! 

Lenin,  who  had  receivod  telegrams  from  Stalin  reporting  brilliant  prog- 
ress, demanded  a crushing  victory  in  order  to  release  the  troops  for  service 

1 2 

elsewhere. 

"Comrade  Stalin  completed  this  'rapid  and  decisive  blow'  of  which  Lenin 
wrote.  The  White  Guard  troops  were  crushed.  Petrograd  was  no  longer  in 
danger.  . . 

Still  another  of  Stalin's  great  military  achievements  was  his  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Red  Armies  on  the  Southern  Froit,  Communists  have  pointed  out.'*-4 
Requested  by  the  Central  Committee  to  save  the  Southern  Pront  from  collapse 
before  the  advancing  White  Guard  armies  "equipped  hy  the  Allies  and  supported 
by  the  allied  staffs,"  Stalin  consented,  conditional  upon  the  acceptance  of 
his  termB  by  the  Central  Committee:  non-interference  from  Trotshy;  old  and 

^Voroshilov,  on.  cit..  pp.  23-24. 

^oro shilov.  on.  cit..  pp.  25-29.  Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  pp.  588-589. 
^Voroshilov,  op.  cit. . pp.  26-29. 

^Rubinstein,  on.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  589. 

13-. 

Idem. 

14Voroshilov,  on.  cit..  pp.  30-38.  Rubinstein,  op.  cit.,  Part  II.  pp.  589- 
591 . 
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new  workers  to  be  sent  to  the  Southern  Front,  as  directed  by  Stalin.^ 

Upon  acceptance  of  his  terms,  Stalin  immediately  investigated  the  situa- 
tion and  formulated  a new  plan  of  campaign,  totally  at  variance  with  the  old 

one,  alleged  to  be  Trotsky’s,  which  he  characterized  as  "the  most  hard-headed 

16 

factionalism,  full  of  danger  for  the  Bepublic  . . . 

"Stalin’s  plan  was  accepted  by  the  Central  Committee.  Lenin  himself 
wrote  the  order  to  the  field  staff  for  the  immediate  countermanding  of  the 
directives  that  had  outlived  themselves.  . . . The  results  are  known.  It 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  Civil  War.  Leniken’s  rabble  was  driven  into 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus  were  delivered  from  the 
Whiteguards.  A great  Bhare  of  the  credit  for  all  this  belongs  to  Comrade 

Stalin. "17 

These  examples  of  Stalin’s  reputed  leadership  do  not  exhaust  the  accounts 
of  his  services  in  bringing  glorious  victory  to  demoralized  Bed  Armies  facing 
defeat,  according  to  Communist  reports,  but  they  are  indicative  of  why  his 
followers  have  acclaimed  him  the  foremost  military  strategist  of  the  Civil 
War.18 

Voroshilov  has  thus  characterized  Stalin’s  services  to  the  Soviet  Union: 

4i 

"In  the  period  from  1918  to  1920  Comrade  Stalin  was  probably  the  only  per 
eon  whom  the  Central  Conmittee  shifted  from  one  front  to  another,  choosing  the 
danger  spots,  the  places  where  the  threat  to  the  revolution  was  most  Imminent . 
Comrade  Stalin  was  never  to  be  found  where  things  were  relatively  quiet  and 
safe.  He  always  appeared  at  the  points  where  for  a number  of  reasons  the  Red 
Army  suffered  reverses,  where  the  successes  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces  threatened  the  very  existence  of  Soviet  power,  the  points  where  alarm 
and  panic  might  at  any  moment  develop  into  helplessness  and  catastrophe.  He 
did  not  sleep  nights;  he  organized;  he  took  the  reins  of  leadership  into  his 
own  firm  hands  and  made  a clean  sweep.  He  was  unsparing  and  he  achieved  the 
necessary  change  and  improvement  of  conditions.  Comrade  Stalin  himself  wrote 
of  this  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1919,  Baying  he 
had  been  ’turned  into  a specialist  for  cleaning  out  the  stables  of  the  war 
department . 1 "19 


^Voroshilov,  on,  cit..  pp.  30-31. 

^Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  589. 

17Voroshilov,  op . cit..  p.  34. 

*8Itar  other  examples  of  Stalin's  military  leadership  see  Voroshilov,  op,  cit., 
pp.  37-43.  Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  pp.  589-591. 

l^Voroshilov,  op.  cit..  p.  6. 
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In  recognition  of,  and  as  a reward  for,  Ms  military  services  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Soviets  awarded  Stalin  the  Order  of  the  Red  Banner,  on  recommendation  of  Lenin.' 

The  Peasant  Question.  One  of  the  main  props  of  Trotsky1 6 theory  of  per- 
manent revolution.  Communists  have  charged,  is  the  alleged  hostility  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry.^-  This,  they  declare,  is  contrary  to  fact 
and  contrary  to  what  Lenin  taught.  In  the  November  Revolution,  the  exploited 
peasantry,  allied  to  the  proletariat,  defeated  the  forces  of  counter-revolution 
and  White  Guardism.^ 

"When  the  proletariat  under  the  leadersMp  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  expro- 
priated the  manufacturers  and  bankers  in  the  early  stages  of  the  socialist 
revolution  in  Russia,  who  was  it  that  formed  its  armed  force?  The  Red  Army, 
in  which  the  peasants  formed  a large  part.  When  the  rebellions  of  the  kulaks 
against  Soviet  power  on  the  Volga  and  in  many  other  districts  of  Russia  had  to 
be  quelled  in  1918-1920,  who  did  it?  The  same  Red  Army  in  which  the  poor  and 
middle  peasants  were  numerically  strong.  When  the  proletariat  began  to 
,dekulakize,  the  rich  peasants  with  the  introduction  of  collectivization  in 
the  villages,  who  was  its  main  support  end  who  were  its  allies?  Its  main 
support  were  the  poorest  peasants  in  whose  interests  it  was  to  carry  out  such 
expropriation.  Its  allies  were  the  middle  peasants.  Suppose  there  were  an 
attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union — who  would  be  in  the  first  ranks  of  defense? 

The  Red  Army,  wMch  consists  of  workers  and  collective  farmers." ® 

TMs  conception  of  a conflict  between  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry, 
which  is  thus  presented  as  Trotsky*  s position,  is  said  to  be  expressly  con- 
trary to  what  Lenin  stood  for.^ 

Stalin  Mmself  has  given  extensive  citations  from  the  writings  of  Lenin 
repudiating  this  viewpoint.5  He  has  declared  that  the  position  he  Mmself  has 
taken  was  specifically  set  forth  by  Lenin; 


^Rubinstein,  op.  cit. . Part  II,  pp.  589-590. 

■*■01  gin,  Trotskyism — Counter  Revolution  in  Disguise,  pp.  46-47 

^Ibld. . pp.  46-48 
5 Ibid.,  pp.  47-48 

4 

Ibid. , p.  48. 

5Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol . II,  p.  14. 
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"...  You  say  that  the  slogan  workers*  and  peasants*  government  is 
'Comrade  Stalin's  formula'.  That  is  absolutely  untrue.  The  fact  is  that 
this  slogan,  or  if  you  will,  this  'formula*,  is  none  other  than  Lenin's 
slogan.  . . . Take  all  these  and  certain  other  of  the  works  of  Lenin  and 
you  will  find  that  the  slogan,  or  'formula*,  workers'  and  peasants' 
government  is  the  slogan,  or  'formula' , of  Lenin  and  of  nobody  else."® 

The  National  Question.  As  early  as  1913,  Communists  have  said,  Stalin 
had  formulated  the  correct  approach  to  the  nationality  problem  in  his  book. 
The  National  Question  and  Social  Democracy,  which  Lenin  had  most  highly  com- 
mended to  Gorlty.  Referring  to  Stalin,  he  (Lenin)  had  declared: 

" rWe  have  a splendid  Georgian  who  has  got  to  work  and  is  writing  a large 
article  for  Prosveschenie.  having  collected  all  the  Austrian  and  other 
materials.' 

At  a conference  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  held  in  1913,  Stalin  and  Lenin 
formulated  the  line  of  the  Party  on  the  national  question.  Its  resolution 
read,  in  part,  as  follows J 

" 'As  regards  the  right  of  the  nations  oppressed  by  the  tsarist 
monarchy  to  self-determination,  i,  e. . to  secede  and  foim  independent  States, 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  must  unquestionably  defend  this  right.  . . . 

This  is  demanded  ...  by  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  Great  Rnssianpopula- 
tion  itself,  which  cannot  create  a democratic  state  if  reactionary  Great 
Russian  nationalism  is  not  eradicated,  a nationalism  which  is  backed  by 
the  traditions  of  a number  of  bloodthirsty  acts  of  vengeance  against  the 
national  movements  and  which  is  systematically  fostered  not  only  by  the 
tsarist  monarchy  and  by  all  the  reactionary  parties,  but  also,  in  their 
servility  to  the  monarchy,  by  the  Great  Russian  bourgeois  liberals,  es- 
pecially in  the  period  of  counter-revolution.'  "* 

Communist b have  further  declared  that  at  the  Seventh  Party  Congress, 
Lenin  and  Stalin  adamantly  fought  Trotshy,  accused  of  opposing  the  basic 
policy  of  self-determinism. 

"At  thiB  conference,  Comrade  Stalin  was  the  reporter  on  one  of  the  main 
points  on  the  agenda — the  national  question.  He  mercilessly  crushed  the 
Trotshyite  lyatakov  who  opposed  the  self-determination  of  nations.  . . . 

This  draft  resolution  on  the  national  question  adopted  by  the  con- 


g 

Idem. 

^■Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  483. 

2Stalin,  The  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  P.S.S.B. . Vol.  I,  pp.  62-63. 


^Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  484;  Part  II,  p.  592. 
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ference  was  drawn  up  Jointly  "by  Lenin  and  Stalin.  . . 

Stalin1 a Defense  of  Lenin.  This  presentation  of  the  close  collaboration 

and  agreement  said  to  have  existed  between  Lenin  and  Stalin  is  not  a complete 

one;  it  indicates  the  high  points  on  which  the  followers  of  Stalin  build  their 

case.  Other  factors  usually  have  been  invoked  too,  such  as  Stalins  loyal 

defense  of  Lenin's  many  doctrines  and  propositions  against  the  opposition  of 

almost  all  the  members  of  the  Bolshevik  Central  Committee.®  The  accord  and 

harmony  with  which  Lenin  and  Stalin  worked  together  during  the  HEP  period  is 

also  offered  as  evidence  of  their  complete  identity  of  viewpoint; 

"...  Lenin  and  Stalin  directed  the  transition  of  the  country  to  the 
New  Economic  Policy,  smashing  the  resistance  of  the  enemies  of  the  Party — 
Trotsky,  Bukharin,  Shliapnikov,  the  'Detsists1 — and  directing  the  gigantic 
work  of  the  country."  ^ 

The  fact  that  Lenin  proposed  Stalin  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  is  also  offered  as  strong  proof  of  their 
close  agreement. ? 

The  terse  tribute  which  Henri  Barbus ae  has  paid  to  Stalin  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  the  Communist  Party's  estimation  of  their  standard- 

g 

bearer;  "Stalin — is  Lenin  today41. 

The  following  is  a typical  Communist  Party  evaluation  of  the  joint  roles 
played  by  Stalin  and  Lenin: 

"The  best  comrade-in-arms  of  Lenin,  the  brilliant  perpetuator  of  hie 
cause,  Comrade  Stalin,  teaches  the  Party,  the  Soviet  people,  and  all  working 
people  to  follow  the  path  of  Lenin  and  to  fulfill  his  behests.  Stalin's  vow 
made  over  Lenin's  grave  has  become  the  vow  of  millions,  the  solemn  pledge  of 
loyalty  to  Lenin’s  banner."9 

^Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  484. 

^Stalin,  The  Hoad  to  Power,  p.  8.  (Introduction  hy  Trachtenberg.) 

g 

Rubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  591, 

7Ibid. . p.  593. 

®Xbid. , p . 594 . 

9 

Idem* 
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" Lenin  and  Stalin  ....  These  names  are  forever  merged  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  working  people."^ 


Stalin's  Version  of  Trotsky's  Relations  with  Lenin 


Prior  to  October  1917.  Stalin  has  declared  that  efforts  to  represent 
Trotsky  as  an  Old  Bolshevik  are  utterly  false  and  contrary  to  fact.  Actually, 
he  has  said,  Trotsky's  disagreements  with  Lenin  go  all  the  way  hack  to  the 
early  1900's:  Lenin  was  a Bolshevik,  and  Trotsky  a Menshevik.  Political 
differences  of  profound  importance  separated  them. 

Although  Lenin's  disagreements  with  Trotsky  were  momentarily  swept  aside 
hy  the  impact  of  the  Revolution,  as  were  also  those  of  the  anarchists,  the 
social -revolutionists,  and  others,  their  fundamentally  divergent  political 
viewpoints  soon  gave  rise  to  hitter  clashes,  Conmunists  have  asserted,  which 
led  Trotsky  further  and  further  away  from  the  Bolshevik  principles  estpounded 
hy  Lenin. 

"Trotsky  calls  himself  'the  true  Bolshevik-Leninist' . . . . There  are 
people,  especially  among  the  younger  generation,  who  think, of  him  aB  an  'old 
Bolshevik'  .... 

11  These  are  the  facts: 

"Trotsky  started  his  political  career  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  1903,  when  the  great  division  between  the  Mensheviks  and  the  Bolsheviks 
took  definite  form,  Trotsky  allied  himself  with  the  Mensheviks.  In  one  way 
or  another  he  fought  Bolshevism  until  late  in  the  stunner  of  1917.  Time  and 
again  he  agreed  with  this  or  that  point  of  the  Bolshevik  program,  but  soon 
he  would  join  the  Mensheviks  to  fight  the  Bolshevik  program — and  Lenin.  He 
renewed  his  open  hostility  to  Bolshevism  in  1923  and  has  been  fighting  it 
ever  since. "1 

"For  a period  of  fifteen  years  before  the  November  Revolution,  Trotsky, 
ae  a confirmed  Menshevik,  fought  against  Lenin' s party  and  against  Comrade 
Lenin  under  the  mask  of  'Left'  phrases  and  unrestrained  demagogy.  As  far 
lack  as  1911  Lenin  deservedly  nicknamed  Trotsky  • Yudishka-Trotsky'  (Referring 
to  the  pious  hypocrite  Yudishka  Golovlev  in  Shchedrin*  s novel  The  Golovlev 
Family)  and  stated  that  Trotsky  was  behaving  like  'a  despicable  careerist 
and  factionaliBt* . Just  before  the  November  Revolution,  Trotsky  being  a 
leader  without  an  army,  waB  compelled  to  join  the  Bolsheviks.  He  painted 


^Idem. 

^Olgin,  Trotskyism — Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  p.  9. 
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Ms  Menshevik  skin  with  Bolshevik  colors  and  concealed  Ms  irreconcilable 
disagreements  with  Lenin  on  the  most  important  problems  of  the  proletarian 
revolution,  particularly  on  the  central  problem  of  the  revolution,  the 
possibility  of  building  socialism  in  the  Land  of  Soviets.  But  even  after 
he  had  joined  the  Bolshevik  Party  he  always  remained  an  alien  element  in 
its  ranks. "2 

"Trotsky  himself  fought  the  Bolshevik  Party  viciously  for  fifteen  years 
in  pre-revolutionary  days.  Affiliated  with  opportunist  Menshevik  elements, 
he,  in  1904,  denounced  Lenin  as  'a  leader  of  the  reactionary  wing*  and  was 
repudiated  by  Lenin  as  a semi -Menshevik.  Trotsky  did  not  become  a member  of 
the  Communist  Party  until  1917,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution.  . . . 

Long  before  Lenin* s death  Trotsliy  was  already  treading  the  path  that  even- 
tually led  out  of  the  Party  and  that  has  finally  brought  Mra  to  fascism  and 
counter-revolution.  Trotsky  was  never  a real  Bolshevik,  and  he  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  term  'Old  Bolshevik'.  . . 


"Can  Trotskyism  of  the  period  of  1905  be  regarded  as  an  organic  and 
integral  part  of  Menshevism?  We  know  that  in  1927  Trotsky  categorically 
declared  that  he  was  not  a Menshevik  after  1904  (but  he  never  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  deny  his  adherence  to  the  Mensheviks  in  1904).  History  knows  few 
instances  of  such  hrazen  political  falsification.  Trotsky  himself  is  fond 
of  recalling  Ms  work  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies. 

But  did  he  not  represent  the  St.  Petersburg  Menshevik  organization  in  the 
Soviet?  And  could  he  have  done  so  if  he  were  not  a Menshevik?  And  why, 
if  he  was  not  a Menshevik  in  1905,  did  Trotsky  print  all  of  Ms  articles  in 
the  Menshevik  press?  . . ."4 

More  specifically,  these  charges  have  been  made  against  Trotsky  prior  to 


1917:  In  1904  Trotsky  published  four  pamphlets  under  the  general  title  of 

Our  Political  Tasks. 


" . . .He  denounced  and  slandered  the  Bolshevik  path  to  victory  over 
tsarisn  and  capitalism  outlined  hy  Lenin  and  accepted  by  the  Bolsheviks.  He 
had  the  brazenness  to  attack  Lenin  as  *a  leader  of  the  reactionary  wing'  of 
the  Party."5 


During  the  Devolution  of  1905,  in  the  course  of  which  Trotsky  became  chair- 
man of  the  First  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies,  according  to  Communist  accounts. 


^Lang,  Trotskyism  and  Fascism,  p.  34.  (What  appears  in  parenthesis  is  a foot- 
note in  the  work  cited.) 

5 Poster,  Questions  and  Answers—Qn  the  Platakov-Badek  Trial,  p.  25. 

^Fopov,  Outline  History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Vol.  I, 
p.  178. 


^Bittelman,  Trotsky  the  Traitor,  p.  12 
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Trotsky's  opposition  to  "armed  insurrection"  in  favor  of  11  spontaneity"  was 

g 

a thoroughly  Menshevist  position. 

"Instead  of  calling  upon  the  masses  to  revolt  against  tsarism,  Trotsky, 
like  a liberal,  deceived  the  workers,  declaring  that  even  under  tsarism  they 
were  in  a position  to  dictate  their  terms  to  the  world  stock  exchange. 

Trotsky  also  assured  the  workers  that  in  the  forthcoming  elections  the 
proletariat  would  'blow  up  the  government  of  Count  Wlttee  and  its  master'  . 

Here  we  have  it— the  overthrow  of  the  government  not  by  armed  insurrection 
but  by  elections.  Thus  the  Menshevik  Trotsky  betrays  himself  even  in  his 
period  of  maximum  'Leftism' . In  the  same  way  Trotsky  deceived  the  workers 
by  representing  the  St,  Petersburg  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies  as  a labour 
government.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  power  of  government  had  still  to  be 
conquered;  the  autocracy  had  still  to  be  overthrown.  Trotsky' s liberal 
talk  only  served  to  divert  the  workers  from  this  main  task  and  to  create 
among  them  the  illusion  that  victory  had  already  been  achieved."^ 

In  1906,  Communists  charge,  Trotsky  was  editing  an  anti -Bolshevik  paper 
in  Vienna.  In  1912  he  was  a member  of  the  "August  bloc" , a coalition  formed 
to  fight  Bolshevism.® 

"...  The  chief  aim  of  the  'August  Bloc'  was  to  fight  Lenin  and  the 
Bolshevik  policies.  And  who  were  the  people  that  went  into  the  making  of 
this  'August  Bloc'?  Mensheviks,  agents  of  capitalism  in  the  labor  movement, 
people  thrown  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Bolshevik  Party. 

Trotsky's  record  from  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  (1914)  to  the 
October  Revolution  has  also  been  attacked.  Throughout  this  period  he  has  been 
accused  of  centrist  vacillations;  he  opposed  the  Social  Democratic  govern- 
ments, but  he  also  opposed  the  policies  of  Lenin. 

"...  With  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  occupies  a Centrist  position. 
In  words  he  opposes  the  Social— Democrats  who  Joined  their  capitalist  govern- 
ments to  help  one  group  of  imperialist  robbers,  as  Lenin  called  them,  against 
the  other.  In  fact  he  does  not  even  break  with  them  and  in  his  arguments  he 


^Popov,  on.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  179. 

’'’idem. 

a 

Olgin,  on.  cit..  p.  10. 

®Idem. 

"HSittelman,  on.  cit..  p.  13. 

11 


Olgin,  op.  cit..  p.  10. 
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often  defends  them.  He  is  against  the  war,  hut  he  is  also  against  Lenin. 

The  Leninist  program  called  for  work  to  defeat  'our  own1  government  during 
the  war;  it  called  for  transforming — in  each  country — the  imperialist  war 
into  civil  war,  i.e.,  a revolution  against  the  bourgeoisie;  it  called  for 
the  formation  of  a new  international  organization  of  all  really  revolutionary 
Socialists.  Trotsky  is  against  these  slogans.  When  Lenin  says!  it  is  good 
for  the  revolution  that  'our  own'  government  should  he  defeated  in  war, 
Trotsky  calls  this  'a  concession  to  the  political  methods  of  social-patriot- 
ism' . When  the  revolutionary  socialists  gathered  in  1915  in  Zimmerwald, 
Switzerland,  to  organize  for  the  struggle  against  the  imperialist  war, 

Trotsky  belonged,  not  to  the  Leninist  left  wing,  hut  to  the  center."1^ 

Despite  his  obvious  anti -Bolshevik  character.  Communists  have  said,  it 
was  possible  for  Trotsky  to  become  known  because  of  the  backwardness  of  the 
Russian  labor  movement  and  his  own  talents  as  a writer  and  orator,  talents 
which  gave  no  assurance  that  hie  viewpoints  were  correct, 

"How  did  he  become  a revolutionary  figure?  He  never  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  workers'  life  as  builder  of  their  organizations.  He  never  succeeded 
in  winning  to  his  particular  side  any  considerable  number  of  workers.  He 
always  was,  and  always  remained,  a writer  and  speaker  only,  enjoying  great 
popularity  among  the  petty-bourgeois  intellectuals.  When  the  revolutionary 
labor  movement  in  Russia  was  young,  a man  with  a sharp  pen  and  an  oratorical 
talent  such  as  Trotsky  could  easily  become  noted.  It  is  for  these  qualities 
that  he  became  a member  of  the  Tlrst  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies  organized 
during  the  Revolution  in  1905.  The  Soviet  of  that  time,  according  to  Lenin, 
was  a 'broad  fighting  union  of  Socialists  and  revolutionary  democrats — 
lacking  a definite  form'.  The  first  chairman  of  the  Soviet,  Chrustelev- 
Rosar,  was  not  even  a Socialist.  After  the  letter's  arrest,  Trotsky  became 
chairman.  . . 

The  October  Revolution  and  After.  Even  as  Stalin  has  shown  his  own 
agreement  with  Lenin,  on  the  crucial  issues  of  the  revolution,  so  too  has  he 
declared  that  the  viewpoints  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  on  these  identical  questions 
were  at  great  variances  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty;  the  building  of  socialism 
in  one  country;  the  peasant  question;  the  nature  of  proletarian  dictatorship; 
the  trade  union  question;  the  problem  of  party  organization. 

These  points  of  difference  are  perhaps  the  most  significant  ones,  hut 
other  differences  also  are  said  to  have  existed. 


12t, 

Idem. 

13 


Ibid.,  p.  9, 
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Brest-Iil to vsk  Treaty.  After  the  October  Revolution,  Trotsky's  thesis 

of  ‘‘Neither  peace  nor  war'*  with  Germany  was  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee 

over  the  opposition  of  Lenin.  In  his  capacity  as  representative  of  the 

Soviet  government,  Trotsky  so  informed  the  German  delegation  of  the  Soviet 

Union* s decision. ^ This  policy,  Communists  have  declared,  was  a ruinous  one. 

The  German  army  continued  Its  advance,  occupied  more  territory  and  subsequently 

2 

presented  even  harsher  peace  terms  to  the  Soviet  government.  At  the  insist- 
ence of  Lenin,  the  Central  Committee  finally  turned  against  Trotsky  and 

„ 3 

accepted  Germany* s peace  terms. 

"This  situation  showoimost  clearly  the  great  harm  inflicted  on  the 
Soviet  government  by  the  policy  pursued  hy  Trotsky  on  the  question  of  the 
Brest-peace,  as  a result  of  which  the  favorable  moment  for  concluding  peace 
with  German  imperialism  was  let  slip.  It  was  just  because  of  this  policy 
that  the  forces  of  counter-revolution  received  such  extensive  aid  and  support 
from  the  bourgeoisie  abroad  and  such  an  immense  base  for  the  organization  of 
their  forces,  for  the  organisation  of  a military  struggle  against  the  Soviet 
power  on  such  large  territories  as  the  Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  the  Don  region 
and  the  Kuban."  ^ 

" Trotshy*  s disagreement  with  Lenin  sprang  up  immediately  after  the 
seizure  of  power.  It  was  necessary  to  sign  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  with 
Germany  in  order  that  the  proletarian  revolution  might  have  a breathing  spell 
to  consolidate  itself.  Trotslsy,  then  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty.  Lenin* s stupendous  will  power,  Lenin's  lashing  castiga- 
tion, were  required  to  force  Trotshy  to  abandon  hie  untenable  pose,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  a step  that  spelled  the  saving  of  the  revolution. 

Socialism  in  One  Country. The  Communist  party's  criticism  of  Trotsky's 
theory  of  "permanent  revolution"  as  contrasted  with  the  theory  of  "socialism 
in  one  country44  is  presented  elsewhere.  It  must  ho  sufficient  to  note  here 


^•Ponov.  op.  cit..  Vol . II,  pp.  11-12. 

2Ibid.,  p.  14. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  19. 

4Ibid.,  p.  33. 

^Olgin,  Trotskyism — Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  p.  12. 

•^Stalin,  Leninism,  Vol.  I,  pp.  119—120,  133,  166,  231—2.  Popov,  op_»  cit . , 
Vol.  I,  pp.  326-327. 

2See  Comnunist  Party's  criticism  of  Trotskyism,  Infra. 
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that  according  to  Stalin  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  is  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  Lenin. 

Although  the  evidence  presented  "by  the  Communist  party  does  not  seem  to 
show  any  open  breach  between  Lenin  and  Trotsky  on  this  specific  issue,  the 
implication  is  nevertheless  made  that  the  utterances  of  Lenin  flatly  contra- 
dict the  position  taken  by  Trotsky  on  this  basic  theoretical  question. 

"Underrating  the  masses  and  overrating  capitalism,  Trotsky  end  his 
followers  were  led  to  declare  the  building  of  socialism  in  only  one  country — 
in  the  Soviet  Union — impossible,  and  passionately  to  reject  and  ridicule 
Lenin' s doctrine  of  the  uneven  development  of  the  revolution,  of  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  the  revolution  in  one  country,  or  in  a few  countries, 
and  of  building  up  socialism  in  one  country,  or  in  a few  countries.  The 
prospects  that  Trotsky  and  his  followers  held  out  were  as  vague  as  they  were 
hazardous . . . ."3 

"Lenin  for  many  years  fought  against  this  Trotskylte  theory,  and  after 
Lenin's  death  Stalin  continued  to  lead  the  fight,  V/hile  militant  champions 
of  the  world  revolution,  they  both  insisted  that  socialism  could  be  built  in 
a country  as  rich  and  broad  as  the  Soviet  Union.  . . .u^’ 

"Leaving  aside  the  discussion  which  took  place  during  the  years  1905-06, 
the  question  of  the  building  of  socialism  in  a single  country  was  first  raised 
in  the  Party  during  the  imperialist  war  in  1915.  It  is  well  known  that  Lenin 
then  for  the  first  time  formulated  the  thesis  of  the  'possibility  of  the 
victory  of  socialism'  at  first  'in  one  single  capitalist  country'.  (See 
Collected  Works,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  272.)  That  was  the  period  of  the  turn  from 
the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  to  the  socialist  revolution.  It  is 
well  known  that  Comrade  Trotsky  at  that  time  disputed  this  thesis  of 
Lenin's  saying:  'It  would  be  hopeless  to  think  ....  that  a revolutionary 
Russia,  for  example,  could  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  a conservative 
Europe.'  (Trotsky's  Works . Russian  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  pp.  89-90. )"5 

Stalin  has  made  the  statement  that  Trotsky's  thesis  of  ■permanent  . 
revolution"  is  not  only  most  remotely  distant  from  Leninism®  but  is  actually 

n 

a form  of  Menshevism  first  advanced  by  one  ParvuB,  a Social -Democrat 


^Fischer,  Trotsky  Unmasked,  p.  24. 

^Poster,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Platakov-Radek  Trial,  pp.  9-10. 

g 

Stalin,  Leninism.  Volume  I,  pp.  231-2. 

^Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  pp.  115,  265-266. 

^Stalin,  Questions  Concern' the  History  of  Bolshevism,  p.  19;  October 
Revolution,  p.  Ill;  Leninism,  Vol.  I,  pp.  113,  120,  297.  Popov,  op.  cit.. 
Vol.  II,  p.  276. 
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"...  who  later  turned  violent  social -patriot  during  the  World  War.  . . ® 

11  In  what  way  does  Comrade  Trotsky's  theory  differ  from  the  ordinary 
Menshevik  theory  that  the  victory  of  socialism  in  one  country,  especially  in 
a backward  one,  is  impossible  without  the  preliminary  victory  of  the  revolu- 
tion 'in  the  principle  countriew  of  Western  Europe’? 

"In  essence,  it  doeB  not  differ  in  the  least. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  The  theory  of  'permanent  revolution' 
advanced  by  Comrade  Trotsky  Is  but  another  variety  of  menshevism."® 

"...  Trotskyism's  denial  of  the  possibility  of  building  socialism 
in  one  country,  namely  in  our  country,  constituted  indubitable  proof  of  the 
Menshevik  character  of  its  ideology.  Ko  one  was  as  persistent  as  the 
Mensheviks  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  building  of  socialism  in  one  country, 
particularly  in  so  backward  a country  as  ours,  was  out  of  the  question.  . . ."*■** 

The  Peasant  Question.  Stalin  has  argued  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were 
poles  apart  on  the  peasant  question.  While  Lenin  (and  Stalin)  recognized 
that  only  the  unity  of  the  proletarian  and  peasant  elements  could  assure  a 
successful  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Trotsky  underestimated  the  role 
of  the  peasantry,  and  rather  looked  for  support  to  the  proletariat  of  other 
European  countries  for  the  conclusion  of  a successful  revolution.*- 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  191,7  devolution,  Trotsky  was  still  inclined  to 
ignore  the  peasantry,  and  hoped  that  the  Russian  proletariat  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  revolution  alone  with  the  support  of  the  proletariat  of 
Western  Europe.  Lenin  considered  it  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  to 
sever  the  peasant  masses  from  the  social -chauvinists  and  win  their  support 
for  the  proletariat.  In  April  1917  he  wrote  that  Trotsky' b slogan  of  'no 
tsar,  and  a workers'  government'  was  an  attempt  to  reckon  without  the 
peasantry  and  was  merely  playing  at  the  seizure  of  power.  Therein  lay  the 
vast  difference  in  the  positions  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  April  1917.  . . 

"Equally  characteristic  was  the  attitude  of  Trotsky  and  his  followers 
to  the  peasant  question:  Lenin  and  Stalin  had  confidence  in  the  revolu- 
tionary energy  of  the  peasant  masses  and  they  knew  that  the  working  class 
could  gain  its  victory  only  in  fraternal  alliance  with  the  peasantry. 

Trotsky  and  Mb  followers  regarded  the  peasants  as  a counter-revolutionary 


Q 

Olgin,  Trotskyism — Counter-Revolution  in  PiBguise.  p.  45. 

Q 

Stalin,  The  October  Revolution,  p.  111. 

*-°Fopov,  on.  cit. . Vol.  II,  p.  276. 

1 Popov,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  374.  Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  pp.  111-112,115, 
164t165,  213-214;  The  October  Revolution,  p.  101. 

2 

Popov,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  374. 
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mass  and  believed  that  they  could  be  kept  in  check  only  by  the  bayonet.  . . 

"...  Here,  for  instance,  ie  what  Comrade  Trotsky  says  on  the  question 
of  the  contradictions  between  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry: 

•The  contradictions  in  the  situation  of  a workers'  government 
in  a backward  country,  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  peasants  can  be 
solved  only  on  an  international  scale,  on  the  arena  of  the  world  proletarian 
revolution.  (Preface  to  the  Year  1905. 

"In  other  words,  it  is  not  within  our  power,  we  are  not  in  a position 
to  overcome  and  to  remove  the  internal  contradictions  in  our  country,  by  our 
own  efforts,  because,  it  appears,  we  can  remove  these  contradictions  and 
finally  build  socialism  only  as  the  outcome  of  a world  revolution,  and  only 
on  the  basis  of  a world  revolution.  Needless  to  say,  this  proposition  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Leninism. 

The  Nature  of  Proletarian  Dictatorship.  In  consequence  of  their  alleged 
disagreement  on  "socialism  in  one  country"  versus  "permanent  revolution", 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  likewise  differed  basically  on  the  nature  of  proletarian 
dictatorship.  Lenin  regarded  an  alliance  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
peasantry  as  the  basis  of  proletarian  dictatorship,  it  is  alleged,  while 
Trotsky  envisaged  an  alliance  between  the  proletariat  of  Russia  and  that  of 
Western  Europe.^ 

"What  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  according  to  Lenin? 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the  power  which  relies  on  the 
alliance  between  the  proletariat  and  the  toiling  masses  of  the  peasantry 
for  1 the  complete  overthrow  of  capital'  and  'the  final  establishment  and 
consolidation  of  socialism' . 

"What  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  according  to  Trotsky? 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a power  which  enters  'into 
hostile  collision.  . .with  the  broad  masses  of  the  peasants'  and  seeks  the 
solution  of  its  'contradictions'  only,  'on  the  arena  of  the  world  proletarian 
revolution'.  In  what  respect  does  this  'theory  of  the  permanent  revolution' 
differ  from  the  well-known  theory  of  Menshevism  which  repudiates  the  concept: 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat? 

"In  substance  there  is  no  difference. 

The  Trade  Union  Question.^  Communists  have  asserted  that  Lenin  and 


^Fischer,  op.  cit. . p.  22. 

^Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol . I,  p.  165. 

1Stalin,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  112-113. 

^I&em. 

^Lenin,  Selected  Works,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  40-80.  Popov,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  114-121. 
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Trot  sky  developed  serious  trade  union  difference  about  1920  on  the  correct 
role  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Trotsky  wanted  to  make  the 
trade  unions  appendages  of  the  state,  with  administrative  functions,  it  is 
charged,  while  Lenin  (Stalin  concurring)  wanted  them  to  retain  all  the 
recognized  functions  of  trade  unions  in  order  to  remain  free  and  untramelled. 

'’Before  the  thunder  of  the  last  "battles  of  the  civil  war  had  died  down 
Trotsky  developed  an  open,  violent  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Lenin  in 
respect  to  the  tasks  of  the  trade  unions.  He  wanted  the  unions  to  "be,  not 
organizations  representing  the  workers  in  the  factories  and  the  shops,  in 
the  industries,  but  administrative  units  appended  to  the  State  and  carrying 
out  governmental  functions.  He  organized,  in  opposition  to  Lenin,  a small 
faction  that  threatened  to  disrupt  the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party 
at  a time  when  unity  was  aquestion  of  life  and  death.  Lenin  branded  this 
factionalism  as  a disruptive  act.  . . . 

“Trotsky  was  defeated.  Had  his  'plan1  succeeded,  that  would  have 
wrecked  the  entire  Soviet  system. 

“Objectively  considered,  Trotsky's  viewpoint  expressed  the  tendencies  of 
the  bureaucratised  elements  in  the  upper  circles  of  the  Soviet  apparatus,  who 
not  only  failed  to  see  the  correct  and  real  means  for  the  solution  of  the 
crisis  through  which  the  country  and  Party  were  passing,  but  even  urged  the 
Party  to  intensity  still  further  those  negative  features  of  bureaucracy  which 
had  already  made  their  influence  strongly  felt  in  the  Party  and  Soviet  appara- 
tus. These  tendencies  exercised  an  influence  over  some  of  our  Party  leaders. 

The  transformation  of  the  trade  unions  into  state  organs  could  not,  of  course, 
have  saved  them  from  bureaucrat! sation  but  would  only  have  made  this  bureau- 
era  tisation  more  acute.  Here  Trotsky  again  and  again  showed  his  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  Party  and  the  working  class.  . . .M* 

Party  Organization.  Communists  have  maintained  that  Trotsky  differed  with 
Lenin  on  the  question  of  party  organization  as  far  back  aB  1904.  Lenin  wanted 
the  Russian  Social -Democratic  party  to  be  characterized  by  an  iron  discipline, 
and  limited  in  its  membership  to  active,  loyal  and  trusted  revolutionists, 
drawn  from  the  proletariat  rather  than  its  bourgeois-intellectual  fringe. 
Trotsky  inclined  to  the  view  that  discipline  should  be  less  rigid  and  member- 
ship less  restricted.^- 


p 

01  gin,  Trotskyism — Counter-Hevolutlon  in  Disguise,  pp.  13-14. 

g 

Popov,  op.  cit.,  Vol . II,  p.  115. 

■^Popov,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  109-118,  174. 
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"As  against  Lenin1  s definition  of  Point  1 of  the  statutes,  Martov, 
vigorously  supported  "by  Trotsky,  presented  a formula  which  proposed  to  con- 
sider everyone  a member  of  the  Prussian  Social -Democratic  Labour  Party  who 
adopted  its  programne,  supported  it  materially  and  rendered  it  regular  per- 
sonal assistance  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  itB  organisation.  In  other 
words,  membership  of  a Party  organisation  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  obliga- 
tory. Any  bourgeois  who  donated  a ruble,  or  who  permitted,  say,  two  Illegal 
Party  workers  to  meet  at  his  home,  ary  such  bourgeois  or  intellectual,  who 
never  Bhowed  his  face  at  a factory,  who  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with 
the  working  class,  but  who  at  some  time  or  other  rendered  some  fortuitous 
aid  to  the  Party,  was  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  all  the  right  of  member- 
ship. . . ."2 

Connrunists  believe  that  this  lax  conception  of  party  membership  and  dis- 
cipline persisted  in  Trotsky,  leading  him,  some  twenty  years  later  to  defy 

3 

party  decisions  and  break  with  the  Communist  party. 

Lenin1 s Characterization  of  Trotsky.  According  to  the  Communist  party, 
Lenin  bitterly  assailed  Trotsky's  "anti-Bolshevik"  tendencies  and  utterances. 
They  have  quoted  from  the  former's  letters  and  writings  to  substantiate  this 
allegation.* 

4 

" 'Trotzky  distorts  Bolshevism,  for  Trotzky  never  hae  been  able  to  get 
any  definite  views  on  the  role  of  the  proletariat  in  the  Russian  bourgeois 
revolution.  Much  worse,  however,  is  his  distortion  of  the  history  of  the 
revolution.'  (V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works.  Russian  edition,  Vol.  XV, 
p.  15). 1,2 


2Ibid..  p.  110. 

3Ibid. . p.  118. 

■^Daily  Worker,  Jan.  30,  1937,  p.  3.  Hill  and  Mudie,  Letters  of  Lenin,  pp.  214 
220,  288,  375,  387.  Rubinstein,  on.  clt..  Part  I,  p.  480.  Olgin,  Trotskyism — 
Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  p.  11.  Lenin,  Selected  Works.  Vol.  IX,  pp.  69, 
70,  72.  (The  sources  of  Lenin' b quotations  are  mentioned  by  these  Communist 
writers,  but  no  specific  date  is  given  for  each  quotation  in  every  instance. 
Those  found  in  the  Daily  Worker.  Jan.  30,  1937,  are  there  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Lenin  between  1913  and  1921.) 

^Dally  Worker.  Jan.  30,  1937,  p.  3. 
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" ‘And.  we  declare  therefore,  In  the  name  of  the  Party  aB  a whole,  that 
Trotsky  conducts  an  anti*>Party  policy,  that  he  disrupts  the  laws  of  the  Party, 
that  he  enters  the  road  of  adventurism  and  split. 1 (V.I.  Lenin,  Collected 
Works.  Eussian  Edition,  Vol.  XV.  p.  65. )»3 


11  'In  the  theses  of  Trotzlqy  and  Bucharin  there  is  a whole  series  of 
theoretical  mistakes.  A series  of  errors  in  principle.  Politically  the  whole 
approach  to  the  question  is  one  continuous  tactlessness.  The  'theses'  of 
Comrade  Trotzky  are  a politically  Injurious  thing.'  (V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected 
Works.  Russian  Edition,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  81.  )»4 

" 'Around  the  opposition  (of  Trotzky,  Bucharin,  Shlyapniknv) found  shelter 
the  Mensheviks  and  Social -Eevolutionists  /counter-revolutionary  groups/ who 
exaggerate  rumors,  give  unheard-of  vicious  formulations,  invent  things  that 
never  happened,  with  the  aim  of  besmirching,  giving  a filthy  Interpretation, 
sharpening  the  conflicts,  damaging  the  work  of  the  Party.*  (V.I. Lenin, 
Collected  Works.  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  144. )"5 

" 'In  ny  opinion,  our  main  task  is  to  guard  against  getting  entangled  in 
foolish  attempts  at  "unity"  with  the  social -patriots  (or,  what  is  still  more 
dangerous,  with  the  wavering  ones,  like  . . . Trotsky  and  Co.)  and  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  our  own  party  in  a consistently  internationalist  spirit.' 
(V.I,  Lenin,  The  Revolution  of  1917.  Vol.  I,  English  edition,  p.  21.)"® 

ii  Trotskyite  bloc  /lie  would  say  "synthesis^  is  a rotten,  unprin- 

cipled Manilov  combination  of  heterogeneous  principles,  the  helpless  longing 
of  an  unprincipled  person  for  a "good"  principle,'  (Manilov,  a character 
from  Gogol 'b  hook  Dead  Souls.  - - Trans.)"7 

11 . . .'Men,  like  Trotsky  are  the  affliction  of  our  times'  (Lenin); 

•One  does  not  argue  with  men  like  Trotsky;  one  unmasks  them  as  intriguers 
of  the  lowest  order'  (Lenin);  'Trotsky  distorts  Bolshevism'  (Lenin); 

'TrotBky  leads  an  anti-party  policy;  he  disrupts  party  legality,  he  takes 
the  path  of  adventurism  and  split'  (Lenin);  . . ."® 

"Lenin  Baid:  'Trotsky  always  lives  on  gossip.'  'Trotsky  deceives  the 
workers  in  the  most  unscrupulous  and  shameless  manner.' 


3Idem. 

4Idem. 

^Idern. 

g 

Olgin,  on.  clt..  p.  11. 

7Eubinstein,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  480.  (What  appears  above  in  parenthesis  is 
a footnote  in  the  work  cited.) 

301gin,  "By  Their  Writing,"  New  Masses  (April  19,  1938)^  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4, 
p.  17. 

^Olgin,  Trotskyism— Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  p.  139. 
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Stalin*s  Evaluation  of  Trotsky 

Much  of  Stalin*  s evaluation  of  Trotsky  is  implicit  in  what  has  already 
been  discussed.  Despite  the  bitterness  apparent  from  time  to  time,  Stalin, 
like  Trotsky,  has  insisted  that  the  differences  between  them  are  strictly 
political  and  not  personal. 

",  . .1  must  say  first  of  all  that  the  differences  with  Trotsky  are 
not  personal  differences.  If  these  differences  bore  a personal  character, 
the  Party  would  not  concern  itself  with  them  for  a Bingle  hour,  for  it  does 
not  like  individual  persons  to  thrust  themselves  forward.  . . ."1 

The  "Old  Bolshevik**  Myth.  The  denial  of  Trotsky* s claim  to  the  title  of 
"Old  Bolshevik*1  has  already  been  discussed.  In  a like  manner  Stalin  has  con- 
tended that  the  importance  of  Trotsky’s  revolutionary  role  (prior  to,  during, 
and  after  the  October  Revolution)  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  his 
serious  errors  and  disagreements  with  Lenin  have  been  too  little  publicized.*5 
Thus,  Trotsky's  participation  in  the  October  insurrection  has  not  been  denied, 
but  his  role  is  said  to  have  been  a minor  one  when  compared  with  that  played 
by  Stalin.  The  uprising  was  directed  by  a "Center"  consisting  of  five  Com- 
munists appointed  by  the  Central  Committee;  Trotsky  was  not  a member  of  that 
Center,  followers  of  Stalin  have  averred. 

"During  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  November,  1917,  Trotsky 
played  an  important  role  as  a member  of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  uprising. "4 

"Among  the  five  members  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  on  October  16  to  serve  as  a center  in  charge  of  organizing  the 


1Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  p.  377. 

2 Supra. 

3Stalin,  The  October  Revolution,  pp.  84-86;  Leninism.  Vol,  I,  pp.  122,126,131-3; 
The  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  U.S.S.R..  pp.  1770178,  194,530-531.  Popov, 
op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  156-157;  Vol.  II,  pp.  79-81. 

^01  gin,  Trotskyism— Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  pp.  11-12. 


uprising,  'Trotsky' s name  does  not  appear." ^ 

fled  Army  Leadership.  Again,  as  Red  Army  leader,  Trotsky'  a importance  was 
distinctly  secondary  to  that  of  Stalin,  Communists  have  maintained;  the  former 
was  the  latter's  subordinate  and  was  obliged  to  take  his  orders.^ 

. . The  civil  war  came  and  Trotsky  was  given  a high  post.  He  was, 
so  to  speak,  propagandist-in-chief  of  the  Red  Army.  He  was  Military  Com- 
missioner but  he  was  not  a military  man.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  army,  he  had  wrong  ideas  about  revolutionary  war  strategy.  . . . 
Trotsky  traveled  up  and  down  the  front,  issuing  crisp  orders  that  can  be 
quoted  as  examples  of  military  style;  he  went  into  the  trenches  to  talk  to 
the  fled  Arny  men;  he  made  great  public  orations — but  he  never  led  the  civil 
war.  He  may  have  been  deluded  into  believing  that  he  was  the  vtole  moving 
spirit  of  that  tremendous  historic  combat.  He  may  believe  so  to  the  present 
day.  The  actual  facts  are  Just  the  reverse.  The  facts  are  that  Stalin  and 
Voroshilov  were  the  great  fighters  on  the  various  battle  fronts— leades  with 
clear  revolutionary  vision  and  strategists  of  the  first  order. 

Falsification  of  History.  Trotsky  has  alBO  been  accused  by  Stalin  of 
deliberately  falsifying  the  history  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  what  has 
happened  since  in  order  to  make  facts  fit  into  his  own  a priori  molds  and  pat- 
terns of  thought. 1 Thus  he  has  been  charged  with  falsifying,  in  1922,  the 
alleged  "anti-revolutionary  features"  of  1905  Bolshevism  in  order  to  show  how 

p 

Lenin  capitulated  to  his  (Trotsky's)  position  on  many  important  questions. 

He  has  also  been  accused  of  making  omissions  from  his  History  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  his  own  military  incompetence  which  almost  spelled  defeat  for 
the  Red  Armies  on  several  fronts.** 

In  addition  to  the  charge  that  Trotsky  has  falsified  history,  it  is  also 
claimed  that  his  followers  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 5 * * * * *  11  smuggled"  Trotskyism  into 
official  histories  and  texts,  coloring  their  viewpoints  and  distorting  their 
factB. 


5 Idem. 

■^Popov,  op.  clt..  Vol . I,  pp.  79-80,  100-101.  Voroshilov,  Stalin  and  the  Red 
Army,  pp.  15,  30,  37. 
o 

Olgin,  op.  cit..  p.  13. 

101gin,  op.  clt..  pp.  145-149. 

2Popov,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  373-374.  Stalin,  Leninism,  Vol.  II,  p.  457. 

2 ' 

Olgin,  QJJ,  clt. . p.  13.  (For  the  official  version  of  the  October  Revolution 
see  Stalin,  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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" Trotskyist  counter-revolutionaries  and  their  allies,  the  Right 
renegades,  are  fulfilling  the  social  orders  of  the  international  bourgeoisie 
hy  falsifying  the  history  of  Bolshevism.  To  expose  the  falsifiers,  to  tear 
off  their  masks,  to  wipe  out  the  rotten  liberalism  which  feeds  upon  the 
vitals  of  Bolshevism  and  opens  the  door  to  these  falsifiers,  to  turn  the 
study  of  the  history  of  our  Party  into  a powerful  ideological  training 
ground,  to  steel  our  Party  cadres  and  Party  masses  in  Bolshevism— these  are 
the  tasks  which  face  the  Party,  as  disclosed  in  the  letter  of  Comrade  Stalin 
on  the  history  of  the  party.  . . 

In  short,  then,  Trotsky  has  been  charged  with  substituting  Trotskyism 

for  Leninism;4 5  and  although  he  has  mouthed  "left"  phraseef  his  ideology  is 

7 

that  of  the  vanguard  of  counter-revolution. 

Trotsky  not  Persecuted.  Communists  have  not  regarded  the  expulsion  of 
Trotsky  from  the  Communist  Party  in  1927  (and  his  subsequent  exile)  as  polit- 
ical persecution.  They  have  rather  said  that  Trotsky  had  his  hearing,  ad- 
vanced ruinous  policies  which  were  rejected,  and  failing  to  accept  party  dis- 
cipline, made  drastic  measures  inevitable.^- 

n . . • Prom  1924  to  1929  the  entire  Party  and  its  press  rang  with  the 
historic  discussion,  and  so,  also,  did  the  whole  Connrunist  International. 

It  was  a prolonged,  widespread,  penetrating  and  intense  mass  political 
debate.  Vote  after  vote  among  the  Party  members,  in  executive  committees 
and  in  conventions  were  taken.  Many  books  and  hundreds  of  pamphlets  were 
written.  And  the  final  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  realistic  policies 
put  forth  by  Stalin  and  the  Central  Committee  were  repeatedly  ratified  by 
majorities  running  from  90  per  cent  to  98  per  cent.  . . ,n% 

Stalin  has  further  declared  that  the  followers  of  Trotsky  were  even  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  leading  committees  and  in  important  posts  long  after  their 


4 

Stalin,  Questions  Concerning  the  History  of  Bolshevism.  Introduction,  p.  IX. 

5Stalin,  The  October  Revolution,  p.  87. 

^Bittelman,  Trotsky  the  Traitor,  p.  29. 

’'’Popov,  op . ci t . , Vol.  II,  pp.  317-322. 

^Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  II,  pp.  179-180. 

2F0Bter,  op.  cit..  p.  42. 
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proposal  6 had  "been  voted  down.  It  was  only  after  they  "began  to  act  as  a 

rival  political  party  that  active  measures  were  taken  against  them. 

" , . . Why  did  we  permit  them  to  continue  as  members  of  the  leading 
organs  of  the  Party.  Because  Trotsky  at  that  time,  in  spite  of  his  differences 
with  the  Party,  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Committee  and  re- 
mained loyal.  When  did  we  begin  to  apply  organizational  penalties  at  all  ex- 
tensively? Only  after  the  Trotskyists  had  organized  themselves  into  a faction, 
created  a factional  centre,  transformed  their  faction  into  a new  Party,  and 
began  to  call  on  people  to  take  part  in  anti-Soviet  demonstrations.  . . 

"But  Trotsky,  a petty  bourgeois  individualist  intellectual  with  an  in- 
flated ego  and  boundless  ambition,  remained  unreconciled  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
his  political  program  and  the  defeat  of  his  attempts  to  win  the  masses  to  sup- 
port it.  His  group  clung  desperately  to  their  discredited  theories,  continued 
their  agitation,  defied  the  Party's  decisions  and  discipline  and  they  spread 
the  fight  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  International.  This 
finally  led  to  Trotsly'e  expulsion  in  1937  and  to  his  later  exile.  . . 

Lenin* s Testament.  Partisans  of  Stalin  have  characterized  the  alleged 

will  of  Lenin  ("Lenin's  Testament")  as  a "piece  of  Trotskyite  calumny".* 

They  have  declared  that  its  original  publication  by  Max  Eastman  in  1925 

brought  forth  a prompt  repudiation  and  denial  from  Trotsky  himself  which  ap- 

g 

peared  under  his  own  signature  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  August  8,  1925.  Com- 
munists have  not  denied  the  existence  of  a letter  addressed  by  Lenin  to  the 
Thirteenth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party,  but  they  have  denied  that  it  was 

3 

ever  intended  to  tie  a will  and  testament.  They  have  farther  declared  that 

even  were  its  contents  undisputed,  Lenin  at  worst  characterized  Stalin  as 

4 

^rude’1  f ^hut  found  no  mistakes  in  his  political  line**  * 


3 

Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol , II,  p.  180. 
^Foster,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

*01gin,  op.  cit. . p.  139. 

^Idem. 

3Ibid..  p.  140 
^Idem. 
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Communist  Characterization  of  Trotsky.  Of  the  many  characterizations  and 
descriptions  of  Trotsky  penned  "by  Communists,  the  following  hy  M.  Olgin  is 
perhapB  the  most  expressive  of  the  Communist  viewpoint: 

"Trot shy  as  an  individual  is  only  a representative  of  a certain  social 
class.  He  is  a petty-hourgeois  intellectual.  He  started  with  opposition  to 
the  Eevolution  and  the  Communist  Party,  and  he  has  finished  with  heading 
the  counter-revolution,  . . . 

. .He  had  a dream  once  in  his  life.  He  believed  himself  to  be  able 
to  take  the  place  of  Lenin  in  the  Bolshevik  Party.  Lenin*  s Party  could  not 
have  been  led  by  a man  who  never  was  a Bolshevik  and  always  fought  Lenin. 

But  he  failed  to  understand  this  obvious  truth.  Because  he  had  dramatized 
himself  itito  believing  that  he  was  the  driving  force  of  the  Revolution  he 
did  not  deem  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a minor  post.  Because  he  was  a 
petty-bourgeois  intellectual  he  could  not  place  the  interests  of  the  Party 
above  his  own  personal  ambition.  He  therefore  had  to  dramatize  himself  into 
the  great  Intranet geant . Prom  this  position  he  slid  down  to  the  hideous 
gutter  in  which  he  finds  himself  today. 


The  Moscow  Trials*- 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  Moscow  Trials  in  the  Coranunist  press 
that  any  attempt  to  present  a detailed  analysis  from  the  Communist  viewpoint 
of  the  three  leading  trials  (Zinoview-Kamenev,  August  1936;  Ityatakov-Radek, 
January  1937;  Bukhari n-Itykov,  March  1938)  would  certainly  carry  this  treatise 
far  beyond  its  intended  scope  and  size.  In  consequence,  only  the  barest  state- 
ment of  the  contentions  of  the  Communist  Party  can  he  made. 

The  gi Bt  of  the  charges,  it  appears,  is  that  with  Trotsky  as  the  chief 
terrorist  and  leader,  the  numerous  defendants  openly  conspired  with  German  and 
Japanese  fascists  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  Union  and  restore  capitalism.  In 


■^Olgin,  op.  clt..  pp.  21-22. 

^The  Case  of  the  Trotskyite-Zlnovievite  Terrorist  Centre  (Report  of  Court 
Proceedings).  The  Case  of  the  Anti-Soviet  Trotskyite  Centre  (Report  of 
Court  Proceedings).  The  Case  of  the  Anti— Soviet  "Bloc  of  Rights  and 
TrotBkyltes11  (Report  of  Court  Proceedings).  Poster,  Questions  and  Answers 
on  the  Piatakov-Radek  Trial . YaroBlvasky:  The  Meaning  of  the  Soviet  Trials. 
Vyshinsky,  Trotskyism  in  the  Service  of  Pasclsm  against  Socialism  and  Peace. 
Pisher,  Murder  at  the  Kamerovo  Mines;  Trotsky  Unmasked.  Pritt,  At  the  Moscow 
Trial . Dimitroff,  To  Defend  Assassins  is  to  Help  Pasclsm.  Browder, 

Traitors  in  American  History;  Trotskyism  Against  World  Peace.  Lang, 
Trotskyism  and  Pasclsm.  Bittelman,  Trotsky  the  Traitor. 
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order  to  assure  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  they  engaged  in  espionage, 
terrorism,  diversion,  assassination,  and  wrecking  activities,  never  hesitating 
to  unite  with  White  Guards,  agents  provocateurs,  kulaks,  and  spies  to  carry 
out  their  nefarious  plans, 

"The  whole  Trotskyite  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy  was  "based  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  government  "by  fascist  troops  and  Trotsky 
assassins.  They  together  worked  to  lay  the  basis  for  a military  defeat  of 
the  U.S.S.B.,  and  a "basic  part  of  the  terrible  scheme  was  to  paralyze  the 
Bussian  industries,  especially  those  most  important  in  war.  To  do  this 
dastardly  industrial  wreckirg  work,  many  of  the  Trotskyite  leaders  were 
situated  very  strategically,  occupying  prominent  management  posts  in  industry. 
They  confessed  at  the  trial  that  they  had  caused  a large  number  of  railroad 
wrecks,  coal  mine  explosions,  etc..  In  which  many  workers  had  been 
killed.  . . ,"2 

"Trotsky  understood,  of  course,  that  such  an  agreement  with  the  fascists, 
if  carried  out  successfully,  would  involve  the  restoration  of  capitalism  in 
the  U.S.S.B.  and  he  was  prepared  to  accept  that  also.  . . ,"3 4 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  guilt  is  the  confession  of  the  accused, 
Communists  have  averred. 

"Wfcy,  then,  did  the  Trotskyites  confess?  The  true  explanation  is  simple 
enough.  They  confessed  because  they  were  guilty;  because  the  proof  of  the 
guilt  that  confronted  them  before  the  great  tribunal  was  so  overwhelming 
that  it  left  them  no  other  alternative  than  confession. "4 

Bbr  further  details  and  study,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  official 
literature  cited  in  the  footnotes. 


23Toster,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Piatakov-Badek  Trial , p.  5. 

3 Idem. 

4Ibid..  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  STALIN-TBOTSKY  CONTROVERSY:  TROTSKY*  S VERSION1 

The  Problem.  Trotsky  has  maintained  that  during  the  life  of  Lenin, 
allegations  of  sharp  differences  between  them  had  never  been  made;  their  view- 
points, despite  occasional  disagreements,  had  always  been  regarded  as  more  or 
less  identical.  "In  the  years  from  1917  to  1923,  there  was  no  mention  ever 
made  of  Trotskyism."^  Only  after  1924  was  the  "Legend  of  Trotskyist*  invented 
and  propagated  by  Stalin  to  bolster  up  his  own  case  as  the  true  successor  and 
disciple  of  Lenin.  After  that  date,  Trotsky  has  contended,  his  own  past  waB 
thoroughly  "investigated"  and  overhauled  to  suit  the  needs  and  fancies  of  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy.  Nothing  was  stopped  at— distortion,  vilification, 
omission  and  deliberate  forgery.  As  a result,  a new  Trotsky  emerged  with  a 
notoriously  anti-Bolshevik  past  which  had  to  be  exposed  in  order  to  show  him 
up  for  what  he  had  always  been:  an  anti-Leninist. 

Although  plans  to  oust  Trotsky  from  his  position  of  leadership  had  been 
formulated  in  1922,^  the  fight  against  Trotskyism  was  first  undertaken  by 

5 

Bukharin  in  1924,  after  the  death  of  Lenin,  in  Stalin's  behalf.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  Trotsky  has  observed,  that  in  1918  Bukharin  himself  had 

^This  chapter  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  Trotskyist  criticism  of 
the  Third  International , infra. 

^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Ealsification.  p.  96. 

3TrotBky,  The  Suppressed  Testament  of  Lenin,  pp.  37-41;  My  Life,  pp.  500-501, 
514,  516;  The  Stalin  School  of  Ealsiflcatlon.  pp.  16,  197. 

^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  Schhol  of  Ealsiflcatlon.  p.  125. 


5Ibid. . pp.  78-79. 
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zealously  defended  the  "theory  of  permanent  revolution"  in  as  many  words 
in  a 'brochure  first  published  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  official  Communist  Party,  which  brochure  had  been  so  re-published  as  late 

C 

as  1923.  This  has  puzzled  Trotsky. 

11  ...  If  we  are  to  believe  the  legend  created  for  the  first  time  in 
the  autumn  of  1924,  that  there  was  an  impassable  abyss  between  Lenin's 
understanding  of  revolution  and  Trotsky's  theory  of  the  permanent  revolution, 
and  that  the  old  generation  of  the  party  was  brought  up  on  the  understanding 
of  the  irreconcilability  of  these  two  theories,  then  it  is  incomprehensible 
why  Bukharin,  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  could  preach  thistheory  with  im- 
punity, calling  it  by  its  name  — the  theory  of  the  permanent  revolution. 

How  did  it  happen  that  not  a single  person  — literally  nobody  in  the  entire 
party  — took  issue  with  Bukharin?  How  and  why  did  the  official  publishing 
house  of  the  Central  Committee  publish  this  brochure?  How  and  why  did  Lenin 
happen  to  keep  silent?  How  and  why  did  the  Comintern  publish  in  several 
foreign  languages  this  brochure  of  Bukharin  in  defense  of  the  permanent 
revolution?  How  and  why  did  Bukharin’s  brochure  retain  its  status  as  a party 
textbook  up  to  the  very  death  of  Lenin?  . . 

When  Trotsky1 s Summaries  and  Perspectives  of  the  Hevolution  was  issued 
it  bore  the  imprimaturs : "Published  by  the  Communist  International , Moscow, 

g 

1921."  This  volume,  he  has  declared,  was  a . . most  complete  exposition 

q 

of  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution."  In  unequivocal  terms  it  declared: 

"Having  thus  conquered  power,  the  proletariat  cannot  confine  itself  to 
bourgeois  democracy.  The  proletariat  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  tactic 
of  the  permanent  revolution. — that  is  to  say,  it  must  destroy  the  barrier 
between  the  minimum  and  maximum  programs  of  social  democracy,  introduce 
increasingly  radical  reforms  and  strive  for  the  direct  and  forthright 
support  of  the  European  revolution.  . . 

Trotsky  has  also  presented  photostatic  copies  of  letters  of  other  promi- 
nent Bolsheviks  in  the  Central  Committee  of  that  period  who  subsequently  ad- 


6 

Idem. 

7Ibid..  pp.  79-80. 
8Ibld. . p.  82. 

9 Ibid. . p.  81. 
10Idem. 


mitted  that  the  issue  of  Trotskyism  was  an  invention  out  of  the  whole  cloth 
to  discredit  him  and  his  adherents. 

The  letters  of  Hadek  and  Piatakov  are  typical.  Eadek  wrote  the  follow- 
ing to  Trotsky  in  December  1927: 

"...  Moreover,  I have  heard  repeated  from  the  lips  of  Zinoviev  and 
Kamenev  the  tale  of  how  they  had  ’invented*  Trotskyism  as  a topical  slogan." 

Piatakov  wrote  in  January  1928: 

» ’Trotskyism’  had  been  invented  in  order  to  replace  the  real  differences 
of  opinion  with  fictitious  differences,  that  is,  to  utilize  past  differences 
which  had  no  bearing  upon  the  present  but  which  were  resurrected  artificially 
for  the  definite  purpose  mentioned.  . . .Il13 

To  counteract  this  legend  of  Trotskyism,  which  he  has  utterly  repudiated, 

Trotsky  has  presented  in  full  detail  his  relations  with  Lenin,  from  the  very 

beginning  to  the  latter's  death.  Trotsky  has  affirmed  that  there  is  nothing 

to  indicate  that  Lenin  ever  regarded  the  theory  of  ’permanent  revolution’  versus 

•socialism  in  one  country'  as  an  issue  during  his  lifetime.  He  strongly 

14 

favored  the  latter  position  and  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Trotsky. 

Yet  Stalin  and  his  associates  have  carried  on  their  anti -Leninism  all  in  the 

name  of  that  great  Bolshevik  leader. 

",  . .It  has  become  an  established  rule  among  the  leaders  of  the 
present  Comintern  to  make  mock  of  LeninJ  they  trample  underfoot  all  the 
teachings  of  the  builder  of  the  Bolshevik  party  and  then  they  take  a trip 
to  Moscow  to  kneel  before  his  mausoleum. ”1° 

11 

Ibid.,  p.  91-96 
12Ibid. , p.  93-95. 

13Ibid..  p.  93. 

■^See  discussion  of  the  Theory  of  Permanent  Revolution  by  Trotsky,  infra. 

15 

Trotsky,  Whither  France,  p.  133. 
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Trotsky'e  Version  of  His  Relations  with  Lenin 


Prior  to  1905.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  split  of  the  Russian  Social 

Democratic  party  in  1903  Trotsky  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Menshevism  while 

Lenin  became  the  leader  of  the  Bolshevik  faction,  Trotsky  has  held  that  his 

differences  with  Lenin  were  not  basic  and  fundamental.'*'  He  (Trotsty)  had  not 

as  yet  recognized  the  need  for  the  absolute  centralized  political  party  which 

Lenin  had  proposed.  Before  the  break,  moreover,  Lenin  had  made  many  personal 

2 

overtures  to  retain  his  support. 

Here  is  the  issue  as  Trotsky  viewed  it: 

"My  break  with  Lenin  occurred  on  what  might  be  considered  'moral1 2  or 
even  personal  grounds.  But  this  was  merely  on  the  surface.  At  bottom,  the 
separation  was  of  a political  nature  and  merely  expressed  itself  in  the 
realm  of  organization  methods.  I thought  of  myself  as  a centralist.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  I did  not  fully  realize  what  an  intense 
and  imperious  centralism  the  revolutionary  party  would  need  to  lead 
millions  of  people  in  a war  against  the  old  order.  ...  At  the  time  of 
the  London  Congress  in  1903,  revolution  was  still  largely  a theoretical  ab- 
straction to  me.  Independently  I still  could  not  see  Lenin's  centralism 
as  the  logical  conclusion  of  a clear  revolutionary  concept.  And  the  desire 
to  see  a problem  independently,  and  to  draw  all  the  necessary  conclusions 
from  it,  has  always  been  my  most  imperious  intellectual  necessity."3 

"Whatever  I may  say  about  it,  however,  the  second  congress  was  a land- 
mark in  my  life,  if  only  because  it  separated  me  from  Lenin  for  several  years. 
As  I look  back  now  on  the  past,  I am  not  sorry.  I came  to  Lenin  for  the 
second  time  later  than  many  others,  but  I came  in  my  own  way,  after  I had 
gone  through  and  had  weighed  the  experience  of  the  revolution,  the  counter- 
revolution and  the  Imperialist  war.  . . ."4 

Nevertheless,  Trotsky  has  declared,  on  fundamental  principles  he  never 
fitted  into  the  category  of  Menshevism,  despite  his  differences  with  Lenin, 
because  he  never  accepted  its  political  line. 


1 Trotsky,  My  Life,  pp.  150-164. 

2Ibid. . pp.  162-163. 

gIbld. . p.  162. 

4rbld . , p.  164. 
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" . . . If  lay  Menshevism  is  understood  a political  class  line  — and 
that  is  the  only  way  to  understand  it  — then  I was  never  a Menshevik.  I 
"broke  organizationally  and  politically  with  what  was  to  "become  Menshevism  in 
the  middle  of  1904,  i.e.,  from  the  moment  when  it  began  to  take  shape  as  a 
political  tendency.  ...  On  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  classes  in  the 
revolution  I was  never  in  agreement  with  Menshevism.  And  this  was  the 
fundamental  question.  . . ."5 

The  Upheaval  of  1905.  The  massacre  of  Father  Gapon  and  his  followers 
"before  the  Winter  Palace  of  the  Tsar  in  January,  1905  ("Bloody  Sunday" ) 
marked  the  beginning  of  Trotsky's  overt  break  with  the  Mensheviks.  He  left 
Geneva,  where  he  had  been  sojourning  and  arrived  in  Fetrograd  in  February, 
1905.^  On  his  arrival  in  Petrograd,  he  formally  remained  aloof  from  both  fac- 
tions, although  he  continued  to  collaborate  with  L.  B.  Krassin,  an  outstanding 

o 

member  of  the  Bolshevik  group. 

A short  time  after  his  arrival  in  Petrograd  he  became  active  in  the  work 
of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  which  had  been  organized  by  numerous  revolutionary 
groups.3  After  the  arrest  of  its  president,  Khrustalyvov,  Trotsky  headed 

4 

the  first  presidium  which  succeeded  him. 

Trotsky's  relation  with  Krassin  bore  significant  political  fruit,  accord- 
ing to  the  former's  account.  Trotsky's  thesis  of  the  road  to  power  was  later 

introduced  by  the  latter  as  an  amendment  to  Lenin' s resolutions  on  this  sub- 

5 

ject  and  constituted  11 . . .an  almost  verbatim  statement  of  my  thesis"  . 

Commenting  on  Lenin' s reaction  to  the  Krassin  (Trotsky)  amendment  to  the 
Lenin  thesis,  Trotsky  has  noted: 

^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  150. 

•^Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  167. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  171-173. 

3Ibid.,  pp.  175-186. 

4Ibld..  pp.  181-182. 

5Ibid. , p.  173. 
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"Lenin,  who  in  his  introductory  report  had  raised  the  question  in  its 
purely  theoretical  form,  received  Krassin' s point  of  view  with  great  sympathy. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

■I  'Taking  it  hy  and  large,  I subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Comrade  Krassin. 

It  is  natural  that  as  a literary  man,  I should  concentrate  my  attention  on  the 
literary  shaping  of  the  question.  The  importance  of  the  object  of  the 
struggle  is  pointed  out  by  Comrade  Krassin  very  exactly,  and  I wholly  sub- 
scribe to  his  view.  One  cannot  engage  in  a struggle  without  expecting  to 
capture  the  position  for  which  one  is  fighting.1 

"The  resolution  was  correspondingly  amended.  It  may  not  he  superfluous 
to  remark  that  during  the  polemics  of  the  last  few  yearB,  the  resolution  of 
the  third  congress  on  the  question  of  provisional  government  has  been  quoted 
hundreds  of  times  as  something  opposed  to  'Trotskyism'.  The  'red  professors' 
of  the  Stalin  school  have  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  that  they  are  quoting 
against  me,  as  an  example  of  Leninism,  the  very  lines  that  I wrote  myself."® 

Trotsky  has  quoted  from  the  memoirs  of  one  who  has  since  become  a political 
enemy,  A.  V.  Lunacharsky,  to  show  where  he  (Trotsky)  stood  in  Lenin's  eyes  in 
1905: 


"I  remember  somebody  saying  in  Lenin's  presence:  'The  star  of 
Khrustalyov  is  setting.  Today  the  strong  man  is  Trotsky.'  For  a moment 
Lenin's  expression  seemed  to  darken;  then  he  said,  'Well,  Trotsky  has  won  this 
by  his  tireless  and  striking  work.'  "7 

Trotsky  has  thus  been  most  emphatic  in  denying  any  rift  between  Lenin  and 
himself  during  the  1905  Revolution,  either  in  their  ideology  or  personal  rela- 
tions. He  has  characterized  such  an  implication  as  a lie  invented  to  dis- 
credit him  in  the  eyes  of  contemporary  Leninists  even  in  respect  to  his 
achievements  of  1905. 

"What  were  the  relations  between  Lenin  and  me  during  the  revolution  of 
1905?  Since  his  death  the  official  history  has  been  revised,  and  for  1905  as 
well,  a struggle  has  been  established  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil. 

What  were  the  facts?  Lenin  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Soviet 
and  he  never  spoke  there.  It  goeB  without  saying  that  he  watched  its  every 
step  intently;  he  influenced  its  policies  through  the  representatives  of  the 
Bolshevik  faction  and  expounded  its  work  in  his  paper.  There  was  not  a question 
in  which  he  disagreed  with  the  Soviet  policies.  And  yet  — the  document  are 
witnesses  — all  the  decisions  of  the  Soviet,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
a few  that  were  accidental  and  unimportant,  were  shaped  hy  me;  I submitted 
them  first  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  then,  in  its  name,  I placed  them 


6Idem. 

^Lunacharsky,  quoted  in  Trotsky,  tfcr  Life,  p.  182. 
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before  the  Soviet.  When  the  federative  commission  was  formed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks,  again  it  was  I who  had  to 
appear  as  its  representative  before  the  Executive  Committee.  And  there 
was  never  a conflict  in  that  connection."** 

Trotsky  has  further  alleged  that  so  correct  was  his  understanding  and 
treatment  of  the  Revolution  of  1905,  and  so  much  was  it  in  accord  with  that 
of  Lenin  and  the  Bol shevik-Leninists,  that  his  first  magnus  opus,  on  this 
period,  later  hecatne  the  officially  accepted  account  among  all  sections  of 
the  Comintern.’ 

11 . . . Out  of  this  struggLe  for  the  methods  and  traditions  of  1905, 
came  ny  book,  at  first  entitled  'Russia  in  the  Revolution',  and  later  re- 
printed many  times  in  various  countries  under  the  title  of  *1905*.  After  the 
October  revolution,  this  book  was  regarded  aB  the  official  text-hook  of  the 
party,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  among  the  communist  parties  in  the  West  as  well. 
Only  after  Lenin's  death,  when  a carefhlly  prepared  campaign  was  started 
against  me,  did  this  hook  of  mine  on  1905  come  under  fire.  At  first  the 
attack  was  confined  to  a few  captious  remarks,  which  were  sorry  and  trivial. 

But  gradually  the  criticism  became  more  daring;  it  grew  and  multiplied,  be- 
came more  involved  and  arrogant,  and  seemed  all  the  noisier  because  it  had  to 
silence  its  own  distress.  In  this  way  was  treated  the  legend  of  the  struggle 
of  Lenin's  and  Trotsky's  policies  during  the  revolution  of  1905. "9 

The  October.  1917.  Revolution.  Trotsky  lias  maintained  that  the  differences 
which  separated  him  from  Lenin,  while  never  great  or  significant,  were  gradually 
obliterated  in  the  interim  from  1905  to  1917;  that  independently  of  each  other 
they  had  arrived  at  identical  positions  on  crucial  issues;  that  the  alleged 
differences  in  viewpoint  between  them  were  utterly  untrue  and  completely  false; 
that  actually  they  had  worked  together  in  close  harmony.'*’ 

"During  the  time  when  I stood  outside  the  Bolshevik  party,  during  that 
period  when  my  differences  with  Bolshevism  reached  their  highest  point,  the 
distance  separating  me  from  the  views  of  Lenin  was  never  as  great  as  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  present  positions  of  Stalin-Bukharin  from  the  very 
foundations  of  Marxism  and  Leninism.8 9 *  11 2 


8Ibid. , p.  181. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  183. 

^"Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp,  6-7,  31-32. 

3Ibld..  pp.  85-86. 
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11  After  1904  I stood  outside  of  both  the  Social  Democratic  factions.  I 
went  through  the  revolution  of  1905-1907  arm-in-arm  with  the  BolshevikB. 

During  the  years  of  the  reaction,  I defended  revolutionary  methods  in  the  inter- 
national Marxist  publications  against  the  Mensheviks.  I still  hoped,  however, 
that  the  Mensheviks  would  move  farther  to  the  left,  and  I made  several  attempts 
to  bring  about  a union  in  the  party.  It- was  not  until  the  war  that  I became 
finally  convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  Mensheviks.  In  New  York, 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  1917,  I wrote  a series  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
class  forces  and  perspectives  of  the  Russian  revolution.  At  that  very  time, 
Lenin,  in  Geneva,  wbb  sending  to  Petrograd  his  'Letters  from  Afar' . And  both 
of  us,  though  we  were  writing  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  were  sepa- 
rated by  an  ocean,  gave  the  same  analysis  and  the  same  forecast.  On  every 
one  of  the  principal  questions,  such  as  the  attitude  toward  the  peasantry, 
toward  the  bourgeoisie,  the  Provisional  government,  the  war,  and  the  world 
revolution,  our  views  were  completely  identical.  . . ."® 

"On  November  1,  1917,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Petrograd  committee  (the 
minutes  of  this  historical  meeting  — historical  in  every  sense  of  the  word  — 
are  still  kept  secret)  Lenin  said  that  after  Trotsky  had  become  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  union  with  the  Mensheviks  ' there  has  been  no  better 
Bolshevik*  . And  in  this  he  proved  very  clearly  — and  not  for  the  first  time, 
either  — that  it  had  not  been  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  that  had 
separated  us,  but  the  narrower,  though  very  important  question  of  the  attitude 
toward  Menshevism. 

"Looking  back,  two  years  after  the  revolution,  Lenin  wrote:  'At  the 
moment  when  it  seized  the  power  and  created  the  Soviet  republic,  Bolshevism 
drew  to  itself  all  the  best  elements  in  the  currents  of  Socialist  thought 
that  were  nearest  to  it,'  Can  there  be  even  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  when 
he  spoke  so  deliberately  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  currents  closest 
to  Bolshevism.  Lenin  had  foremost  in  mind  what  is  now  called  the  'historical 
Trotskyism'?  For  what  was  nearer  to  it  than  the  current  that  I represented? 

And  whom  else  could  Lenin  have  had  in  mind?  Perhaps  Marcel  Cachin?  Or 
Thalmann?  To  Lenin,  when  he  surveyed  the  past  development  of  the  party  as  a 
whole,  Trotskyism  was  no  hostile  and  alien  current  of  Socialist  thought,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  one  that  was  closest  to  Bolshevism."^ 

"Lenin's  attitude  toward  me  changed  several  times  during  1917.  He  met 
me  first  with  a certain  reserve,  cautiously.  The  July  days  brought  us  very 
closely  together,  quite  suddenly.  When,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
leading  Bolshevists,  I proposed  boycotting  the  pre -pari lament,  Lenin  wrote  me 
from  his  refuge:  'Bravo,  Comrade  Trotsky!'  Later  on,  judging  from  some  ac- 
cidental and  quite  erroneous  indications,  he  concluded  that  I was  being  too 
dilatory  in  the  matter  of  an  armed  uprising,  and  this  suspicion  was  reflected 
in  several  of  his  letters  during  October.  By  contrast,  his  attitude  toward  me 
on  the  day  of  the  revolution,  when  we  were  resting  on  the  floor  of  a half- 
dark, empty  room,  became  all  the  more  unmistakable  in  its  warmth  and  friendli- 


^Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  329.  Also  see  Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsifica- 
tion. p.  6. 

^Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  333. 
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nese.  The  next  day,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party, 
he  proposed  that  I he  elected  to  the  chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  People* a Com- 
missarieB.  I sprang  to  my  feet,  protesting  — the  proposal  seemed  to  me  to 
he  so  unexpected  end  inappropriate.  'Why  not?'  Lenin  insisted.  'You  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  that  seized  the  power.' , I moved  to  reject 
his  proposal,  without  debating  it.  The  motion  was  carried.  On  the  first  of 
November,  during  the  impassioned  discussions  thqt  took  place  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Petrograd  party  coranittee,  Lenin  exclaimed:  'There  is  no  better  Bolshevik 
than  Trotsky,'  Coming  from  him,  the  words  meant  a great  deal.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  pronounced  are  still 
withheld  from  the  public." 5 

Brest-Lltovsk.  Trotsky  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  a detailed 
presentation  of  his  relations  with  Lenin  and  the  Central  Executive  Committee  in 
the  matter  of  the  Brest-Litovek  treaty  concluding  peace  with  Germany.*  He  has 
scored  the  "new  dogjna  that  Trotsky  alone  was  responsible  for  the  refusal  to 
sign  peace  at  Brest-Litovskf1 His  position  has  been  that  his  difference  with 
Lenin  in  respect  to  the  signing  or  the  refusal  to  sign  peace  was  one  of  degree 
rather  than  kind: 

"As  before,  I insisted  that  Hofftaan  be  allowed  actually  to  start  an 
offensive,  so  that  the  workers  of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  of  the 
Allies,  would  learn  of  the  offensive  as  a fact  rather  than  as  a threat. 

'No,'  rejoined  Lenin,  'we  can't  afford  to  lose  a single  hour  now. 

The  test  has  been  made.  Hoffinan  wants  to  and  can  fight.  Delay  is  inqposslble. 
This  beast  jumps  fast.' 

"In  March,  at  the  party  congress,  Lenin  said:  'It  was  agreed  between  us 
(that  is,  Lenin  and  me)  that  we  hold  out  until  a German  ultimatum,  but  that 
after  the  ultimatum  we  were  to  surrender.1  I described  the  agreement  above. 
Lenin  consented  not  to  attack  ny  point  of  view  before  the  party  only  "because  I 
promised  him  not  to  support  the  advocates  of  a revolutionary  war.  . . ® 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  on  February  17,  Lenin  put  the 
preliminary  question  to  a vote:  'If  the  German  offensive  "becomes  a fact,  and 
no  revolutionary  upheaval  takes  place  in  Germany,  are  we  still  to  sign  peace?1 
Bukharin  and  his  followers  answered  this  cardinal  question  by  abstaining  from 
voting.  Krectinsky  acted  in  the  seme  way.  Joffee  voted  against  peace.  Lenin 


5Ibid.,  p.  339.  Also  Bee  Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  17. 
^Trotsky,  My  Life,  pp.  379-394;  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp.  26-27. 
^Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  386. 

3Ibid.,  p.  387. 
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and  I voted  in  favor  of  it.  The  next  day  I voted  against  the  immediate 
despatch  of  the  telegram  stating  our  readiness  to  sign  peace,  as  Lenin  pro- 
posed. IXiring  the  day,  however,  telegraphic  reports  informed  us  that  the 
Germans  had  opened  an  offensive,  had  seized  our  military  supplies  and  were 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Dvinsk.  That  evening  I voted  for  Lenin's 
telegram;  now  there  was  no  possible  doubt  that  the  German  offensive  would  he 
broadcast  to  the  entire  world. 

The  concluding  chapter  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  episode  took  place  in 
October  1918.  At  an  important  meeting  of  high  Soviet  officials,  Trotsky  spoke 
thus; 


11 1 deem  it  ny  duty  to  say,  in  this  authoritative  assembly,  that  at  the 
hour  when  many  of  us,  including  myself,  were  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was 
admissible  for  us  to  sign  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  only  Comrade  Lenin  main- 
tained stubbornly,  with  amazing  foresight  and  against  our  opposition,  that  we 
had  to  go  through  with  it  to  tide  us  over  until  the  revolution  of  the  world 
proletariat.  And  now,  we  must  admit  that  we  were  w rong."5 

Trotsky  has  reported  that  his  courageous  acknowledgment  of  mistaken  judg- 
ment led  to  a "prolonged  ovation"  which  was  so  recorded  in  the  stenographic 
reports  of  the  meeting.  From  this  he  has  concluded; 

"The  party  wanted  to  show  in  this  way  that  it  understood  and  appreciated 
my  attitude  toward  Lenin,  an  attitude  devoid  of  jealousy  or  pettiness.  I 
realized  only  too  well  what  Lenin  meant  to  the  revolution,  to  history,  and 
to  me.  He  was  my  master.  This  does  not  mean  that  I repeated  his  words  and 
gestures  a bit  late,  but  that  I learned  from  him  to  arrive  independently  at 
the  same  decision."® 

That  Trotsky's  differences  with  Lenin  on  Brest-Litovsk  were  far  from  sig- 
nificant is  attested  by  the  fact  that  almost  imnediately  Lenin  enthusiastically 

endorsed  him  for  the  highest  military  post  under  the  new  regime,  Chairman  of 

7 

the  Revolutionary  Military  Council. 

Lenin  on  the  Theory  of  Permanent  Revolution.  In  the  eyes  and  mind  of 
Trotsky  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lenin  openly  espoused  permanent  revolution, 
in  word  and  deed;  that  he  never  thought  otherwise;  that  socialism  in  one  country 


4Ibid..  p.  388. 

5Ibid. . pp.  393-394. 

6Ibid . . p.  394. 

7 

Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  27. 
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was  utterly  alien  to  his  philosophy  and  interpretation  of  Marx.  He  has 
quoted  from  innumerable  writings  of  Lenin  (some  from  editions  available  only 
in  Russian,  others  from  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  still  others  from  trans- 
lated works)  to  prove  this. 

In  a letter  to  the  Swiss  workers,  Lenin  wrote  in  part: 

"Russia  is  a peasant  country,  one  of  the  most  backward  of  European 
countries.  Here  socialism  cannot  immediately  conquer,  but  the  peasant  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  with  enormous  tracts  of  land  remaining  in  tact, in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  can  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  1905,  give 
enormous  scope  to  a bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  Russia,  and  make  our 
revolution  a prologue  to  the  world-wide  socialist  revolution,  a step  leading 
to  it."l 

Commenting  on  this  Trotsky  has  declared: 

"...  While  remaining  for  Lenin  still  democratic,  the  Russian  revolution 
was  to  give  the  stimulus  to  a socialist  revolution  in  Europe,  which  should 
then  drag  belated  Russia  into  its  whirlpool.  Such  was  Lenin's  general  con- 
ception when  he  left  Zurich.  . . ."2 

"The  follov/ing  is  what  Lenin  said  in  retrospect  at  the  Third  Congress  of 
the  Comintern: 

•It  was  clear  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolution 
/Tn  Russia.  L,f~I7  is  impossible  without  the  support  of  the  international 
revolution,  the  world  revolution.  Even  before  the  revolution,  and  also 
after  it,  we  believed:  the  revolution  will  begin  inanediately,  or  at  least 
very  soon,  in  the  other,  capitalistically  advanced  countries,  otherwise  we 
are  lost.  And  although  we  were  aware  of  this,  we  did  everything  to  maintain 
the  Soviet  system  under  all  circumstances  and  at  any  price,  for  we  knew  that 
we  are  working  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  the  international  revolu- 
tion. We  knew  it,  and  repeatedly  expressed  this  conviction  of  ours  before 
the  October  revolution  as  well  as  Imnediately  afterward  and  durii^j  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Brest-Htovsk  peace.  And  generally  speaking  this  was  right. 

In  reality,  the  movement  did  not  go  in  such  a straight  line  as  we  had  ex- 
pected.' (Minutes  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Comintern,  page  354,  Russian 
edition. )"3 

In  the  Third  International  after  Lenin.  Trotsky  haB  given  several  pages 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  various  writings  of  Lenin  at  different  times  to 
show  how  Lenin  consistently  upheld  permanent  revolution.^  A few  are  repro- 


^■Troteky,  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Vol.  I,  p.  318. 
^Idem. 

rz 

Trotsky,  Permanent  Revolution,  pp.  136-137. 


^Trotsky,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  pp.  12-14. 
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duced: 


"On  March  7,  1918,  he  said  a propos  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace: 

’This  is  a lesson  to  us  because  the  absolute  truth  is  that  without  a revolu- 
tion in  Germany,  we  shall  perish.'  (Lenin,  Works . Vol.  XV,  p.  132,  Russian 
/bld/ed.)*'5 6 

"At  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Comintern  in  July  1921,  Lenin  declared  in 
the  theses  on  the  tactics  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia:  'An  equilibrium 
haB  been  created,  which  though  extremely  precarious  and  unstable,  neverthe- 
less enables  the  socialist  republic  to  maintain  its  existence  within  capital- 
ist surroundings,  although  of  course  not  for  any  great  length  of  time.'  1,6 

"Again,  on  July  5,  1921,  Lenin  stated  point-blank  at  one  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Congress:  'It  was  clear  to  us  that  without  aid  from  the  international 
world  revolution,  a victory  for  the  proletarian  revolution  is  impossible. 

Even  prior  to  the  revolution,  as  well  as  after  it,  we  though  that  the  revolu- 
tion would  also  occur  either  immediately  or  at  least  very  soon  in  other  back- 
ward countries  and  in  the  more  highly  developed  capitalist  countries,  other- 
wise we  would  perish.  Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  we  did  our  utmost  to 
preserve  the  Soviet  system  under  any  circumstances  and  at  all  costs,  because 
we  know  that  we  are  working  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  the  inter- 
national revolution.'  (Works . Vol . XVIII,  part  1,  p.  321.) 

"How  infinitely  removed  are  these  words,  also,  so  superb  in  their 
simplicity  and  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  internationalism,  from  the  present 
smug  fabrication  of  the  epigones'." 7 8 

"However,  we  consider  it  in  place  to  present  at  least  one  of  Lenin's 
direct  statements  on  the  controversial  question  which  does  not  need  any 
comment  and  will  not  permit  any  false  interpretation. 

•We  have  emphasized  in  many  of  our  works,  in  all  our  speeches,  and  in 
our  entire  press  that  the  situation  in  Russia  is  not  the  same  aB  in  the  ad- 
vanced capitalist  countries,  that  we  have  in  Russia  a minority  of  industrial 
workers  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  small  agrarians.  The  social  revolu- 
tion in  such  a country  can  he  finally  successful  only  on  two  conditions: 
first,  on  the  condition  that  it  is  given  timely  support  by  the  social  revolu- 
tion in  one  or  more  advanced  countries.  . . second,  that  there  be  an  agree- 
ment between  the  proletariat  which  establishes  the  dictatorship  or  holds 
state  power  in  its  hands  and  the  majority  of  the  peasant  population.  . . . 

'We  know  that  only  an  agreement  with  the  peasantry  can  save  the 
socialist  revolution  in  Russia  so  Iona:  as  the  revolution  in  other  countries 
has  not  arrived.'  (Works.  Vol.  XVIII.  part  I.  pp.  137f.  Our  emphasis.)"® 

Military  Conduct  of  Civil  War.  Trotslsy  has  pointed  with  pride  to  his 
work  as  War  Commissar  and  chairman  of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  His  work  of 


5Ibid..  pp.  12-13. 

6Ihid. . p.  13-14. 

7Ibid. , p.  14. 

8 Ibid. . pp.  34-35. 
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reorganizing, integrating  and  sustaining  the  morale  of  a badly-equipped  arny 

was  a significant  factor  in  assuring  the  success  of  the  October  Revolution.* 

He  has  recalled  his  single-handed  fight  against  Lenin  and  other  members  of  the 

Executive  Committee  who  were  ready  to  abandon  Fetrograd  in  the  struggles  against 

o 

the  Vfaite  Armies  under  Yudenich.  He  finally  prevailed  upon  them  not  to  do  so. 

rr 

And  in  the  actual  fighting,  his  presence  saved  the  day. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  he  has  observed: 

11 . . .It  occurs  to  me  that  if  it  had  been  me  against  Lenin,  instead  of 
Lenin  against  me,  who  in  October,  1919,  defended  the  idea  of  surrendering 
Fetrograd,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  literature  today,  in  every  known 
language,  exposing  this  destructive  manifestation  of  1 Trot shy ism'  ."4 

Trotsky's  trump  card  designed  to  indicate  how  closely  he  stood  to  Lenin 
and  to  what  extent  Lenin  had  confidence  in  his  policies  is  the  blanket  en- 
dorsement and  counter-signature  which  Lenin  gave  to  his  (Trotsky* s)  orders  in 
the  trying  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  bottom  of  a blank  sheet,  Lenin  wrote  the  following: 

" Comrades: 

Knowing  the  strict  character  of  Comrade  Trotsky’s  orders,  I am  so 
convinced,  so  absolutely  convinced,  of  the  correctness,  expediency,  and 
necessity  for  the  success  of  the  cause  of  the  order  given  by  Comrade  Trotsky, 
that  I unreservedly  indorse  this  order. 

V.  Ulyanov  Lenin." ® 

After  pointing  out  that  Lenin  at  the  time  declared,  "I  will  give  you  as 

many  forms  like  this  as  you  want,'1  Trotsky  has  concluded: 

"...  This  confidence  in  me  he  expressed  to  the  full  in  a few  lines. 

The  epigones  may  look  in  vain  for  Buch  a document  among  their  possessions. 

If  Stalin  finds  anything  in  his  archives,  it  could  only  be  Lenin1  s'  Will1  , 
which  Stalin  concealed  from  the  party  — the  ’will*  in  which  Stalin  himself 
is  referred  to  as  a disloyal  man,  capable  of  abuse  of  power."® 


^Trotsky,  My  Life,  pp.  395-460. 

2 Ibid. , pp.  423-435. 

3Ibld..  p.  429. 

4Ibid. . p.  425. 

^bid. , pp.  468-469.  Also  see  Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification, 
pp.'  43,  48-49. 

6Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  469. 
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Trotslqr  3ms  also  quoted  Maxim  Gorky  to  sustain  Ms  contention  that  Lenin 
recognized  and  appreciated  Ms  military  genius. 

“Aside  from  the  hundreds  of  testimonials  hy  Lenin  himself,  there  is  a 
vivid  account  "by  Maxim  Gorky  of  his  attitude  toward  my  war  work:  *Stri3iing 
the  table  with  his  hand,  he  (Lenin)  said:  'Could  any  one  point  out  to  me 
another  man  who  could  organize  an  almost  model  army  in  a year  and  even  win 
the  respect  of  military  experts?  We  have  such  a man'.  We  have  everytMng. 

And  there  will  he  miracles.'  “ 

"According  to  Gorky,  Lenin  said  to  Mm  in  the  same  conversation:  'Yes, 
ye 8.  I know.  Some  lies  are  being  told  about  my  relations  to  him.  Too  many 
lies  are  being  told,  and  especially  about  me  and  Trotsky.'  What  would  Lenin 
have  said  to-day,  when  the  lying  about  our  mutual  relations,  despite  facts, 
documents  and  logic,  lias  become  a state  cult?1'? 

The  Peasant  Question.  On  the  peasant  question,  Trotsky  has  declared,  he 
and  Lenin  were  one: 

"...  So  far  as  the  peasantry  was  concerned,  there  was  not  even  a 
shade  of  disagreement  between  Lenin  and  myself.  Lenin,  at  that  time,  waB 
completing  the  first  stage  of  Ms  struggle  against  the  Eight  Bolsheviks 
and  their  slogan,  'democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  peas- 
antry' . . . .wl 

Lenin  himself,  in  Izvestia  and  Pravda.  had  declared  that  no  differences 
of  any  kind  existed,  categorically  adding: 

p 

11  ...  I subscribe  with  both  hands  to  what  comrade  Trotsky  said." 

Lenin's  Will.  In  May  1922,  Lenin  suffered  a stroke  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  From  that  time  until  hds  death  in  January  1924,  it  was 
Trotsky  with  whom  he  was  in  continuous  communication,  and  to  whom  he  turned 
as  the  one  to  carry  on  Ms  policies,  Trots3cy  3ms  alleged.^  It  was  during  this 
period,  Trotslky  has  charged,  that  the  epigones  of  the  party,  under  the  guid- 
ance and  leadersMp  of  Stalin,  conspired  to  -undermine  hiB  (Trotsky's)  in- 

O 

fluence  and  leadership  of  the  Party.  It  was  during  tMs  period,  too,  tliat 


7 

Ibid. . p.  360.  Also  see  Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp. 
47-48. 

^■Trotsky,  Lessons  of  October,  p.  107.  Also  see  Trotsky,  The  Stalin  ScMol  of 
Falsification,  pp.  36-39. 

^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  39. 

IIbld..  pp.  59-60,  63. 

2 Trot sky,  My  Life,  pp.  470-517. 
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Lenin  wrote  what  haB  since  been  known  as  his  •'will" . 

Trotsky  has  maintained  that  Stalin  took  advantage  of  the  illness  and  in- 
capacity of  Lenin  to  further  his  own  political  ends,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  some  disturbances  in  Georgia  where  he  acted  on  his  own  initiative 
but  under  the  cloak  of  authority  of  the  Central  Committee.  It  was  this  con- 
duct which  prompted  Lenin  to  ask  Trotsky  to  take  a hand  in  the  matter,  with 
these  word si 

" 1 ...  At  present,  the  case  is  under  the  'persecution'  of  Stalin 
and  Dzerzhinsky,  and  I cannot  trust  their  impartiality.  Quite  the  opposite 
i ti3 

* * 4 • 

Trotsky  further  alleged:  11  . . . It  turned  out  that  Stalin  had  betrayed 
Lenin's  confidence;  in  order  to  insure  himself  support  in  Georgia,  acting 
behind  Lenin's  back  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  entire  Central  Committee, 
he  had  carried  out,  with  the  help  of  Ordzhonikidze  and  not  without  support 
from  Dzerzhinsky,  an  organized  coup  d'etat  there  against  the  best  section  of 
the  party,  shielding  himself  falsely  behind  the  authority  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. As  Lenin's  illness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  meet  other  comrades, 
Stalin  had  taken  advantage  of  this  and  had  surrounded  him  with  misinformation. 
Lenin  had  instructed  his  secretaries  to  gather  all  the  material  they  could  on  the 
Georgian  matter  and  decided  to  come  out  openly  with  a statement.  It  is  hard 
to  Bay  what  shocked  Lenin  most  — Stalin's  personal  disloyalty  or  his  rough 
and  bureaucratic  policy  on  the  national  question.  Probably  it  was  a combina- 
tion of  both.  . . J'4 

Trotsky  has  further  maintained  that  not  only  did  Lenin  oppose  Stalin, 
but  was  actually  preparing  to  remove  him  from  his  post  and  discredit  him  in 
the  party  as  well: 

"Lenin  came  to  know  Stalin  really  only  after  the  October  revolution.  He 
valued  his  firmness  and  his  practical  mind,  which  is  three-quarters  cunning. 

And  yet,  at  every  step,  Lenin  struck  at  Stalin's  ignorance,  at  his  narrow 
political  horizon,  and  his  exceptional  moral  courseness  and  unscrupulousness. 
Stalin  was  elected  to  the  post  of  general  secretary  of  the  party  against  the 
will  of  Lenin,  who  acquiesced  only  so  long  as  he  himself  headed  the  party.  . . . 
Lenin  was  now  preparing  not  only  to  remove  Stalin  from  his  post  of  general 
secretary,  but  to  disqualify  him  before  the  party  as  well.  . . ."5 

As  for  the  will  itself,  produced  some  time  after  Lenin's  death,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  Trotsky  ha6  declared.  Stalin  him- 


3Ibid..  p.  483. 

4 

Idem. 

5Ibid . . p.  480. 


self  admitted  as  much  in  a speech  reproduced  in  Imprecor.  November  17,  1927.® 


On  another  occasion,  Stalin  quoted  a substantial  portion  of  the  will  in  an  at- 
tach upon  Bukharin  and  Piatakov,  referring  to  it  as  "Comrade  Lenin's  well-known 
letter"  A comparison  of  the  "will"  with  the  "letter"  discloses  a complete 
identity  with  respect  to  the  portions  quoted  by  Stalin. 

The  will,  less  than  a thousand  words  in  length,  was  written  on  December 
25,  1922,  with  a brief  postcript  dated  January  4,  1923.  Its  purpose,  as  Lenin 
wrote,  was  to  point  out  a way  of  obtaining  stability  on  the  Central  Committee, 
thereby  avoiding  a split  in  itB  ranks.  This  could  best  be  accomplished  by  re- 
moving Stalin. 

"I  think  that  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  matter  of  stability  — from 
this  point  of  view  — is  such  members  of  the  Central  Committee  as  Stalin  and 
Trotsky.  The  relation  between  them  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a big  half 
of  the  danger  of  that  split,  which  might  be  avoided,  •end-‘tfce“ew4daoae--of 

ai-gh^-4x><»voj.-d^d. , and  the  avoidance  of  which  might  be  pro- 
moted in  my  opinion  by  raising  the  number  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
to  fifty  or  one  hundred. 

"Comrade  Stalin,  having  become  General  Secretary,  has  concentrated  an 
enormous  power  in  his  hands;  and  I am  not  sure  that  he  always  knows  how  to  use 
that  power  with  sufficient  caution.  On  the  other  hand,  comrade  Trotsky,  as 
was  proved  by  his  struggle  against  the  Central  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Ways  and  Communications,  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  his  exceptional  ability  --  personally,  he  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  most  able  man  in  the  present  Central  Committee  — but  also  by  his 
too  far-reaching  self-confidence  and  a disposition  to  be  far  too  much  at- 
tracted by  the  purely  administrative  side  of  affairs." 

"Postcript:  Stalin  is  too  rude,  and  this  fault,  entirely  supportable  in 
relation  among  us  communists,  becomes  unsuppor table  in  the  office  of  General 
Secretary.  Therefore,  I propose  to  the  comrades  to  find  a way  to  remove  Stalin 
from  that  position  and  appoint  another  man  who  in  all  respects  differs  from 
Stalin  only  in  superiority  — namely,  more  patient,  more  loyal,  more  polite 
and  more  attentive  to  comrades,  less  capricious,  etc.  This  circumstances 
may  seem  an  insignificant  trifle,  but  I think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preventing  a split  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  between  Stalin 
and  Trotsky  which  I discussed  above,  it  is  not  a trifle,  or  it  is  such  a 
trifle  as  may  acquire  a decisive  significance."® 


g 

Trotsky,  The  Suppressed  Testament  of  Lenin,  p.  3. 
^Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  II,  p.  221. 


8ExcerptB  from  Lenin's  Testament,  quoted  in  Trotsky,  The  Suppressed  Testament 
of  Lenin,  pp.  5-7. 
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To  Trotsky,  the  will  clearly  pointed  to  himself  as  Lenin's  successor: 

"...  Unquestionably,  Ms  object  in  making  the  will  was  to  facilitate 
the  work:  of  direction  for  me.  . . . 

"...  The  ablest  is  Trotsky;  Ms  defect  is  Ms  excess  of  self-confidence. 
Stalin  is  rude,  disloyal,  and  capable  of  abuse  of  the  power  that  he  derives 
from  the  party  apparatus.  Stalin  should  be  relieved  to  avoid  a split.  This 
1b  the  substance  of  the  'Will'.  It  rounds  out  and  clarifies  the  proposal 
that  Lenin  made  me  in  our  last  conversation,"® 

As  final  proof  of  Ms  contentions,  Trotsky  has  disclosed  that  Lenin1  b 
will  has  been  carefully  suppressed  by  the  Stalinists  and  its  publication  is 
forbidden  by  the  Comintern;  that  demonstrations  on  Ms  behalf  with  such 
placards  as  "Fulfill  the  Testament  of  Lenin"  have  heen  ruthlessly  broken  up 
on  the  ground  that  he,  Trotsky,  was  preparing  for  an  insurrection. 

" . . .At  the  senority  caucus  of  the  twelfth  congress  he  (Stalin) 
made  bold  to  speak  in  the  style  characteristic  of  him  of  Lenin's  letter  as 
the  document  of  a sick  man  under  the  influence  of  'womenfolk*  . (That  is, 
Krupskaia  and  the  two  secretaries).  Under  pretext  of  the  necessity  of 
finding  out  the  actual  will  of  Lenin,  it  waB  decided  to  put  the  letter  under 
lock  and  key.  There  it  remains  to  this  day  . 


Trotsky's  Version  of  Stalin's  Halations  with  Lenin 


Trotsky  has  repudiated  the  contentions  of  the  Stalinists  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Stalin  and  Lenin  were  harmonious  from  the  time  of  their  joint 
ventures  until  the  latter' s death. 

Prior  to  October.  1917.  Before  Lenin's  arrival  in  BuBsia  in  1917,  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  party  favored  cooperation  with  the  Provisional 
government,  .among  them  Stalin.  This  was  clearly  a non-revolutionary  position 
which  Lenin  himself  quickly  repudiated. 

"...  The  line  pursued  by  Stalin  and  Kamenev,  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Lenin,  was  defiMtely  replaced  by  the  strategy  of  the  conquest  of  power.  Thus 
Stalin  had  regarded  the  difference  between  the  Soviet  and  the  Provisional 


9Trotsky,  My  Life,  pp.  479-480. 

■^Trotsky,  The  Suppressed  Testament  of  Lenin,  pp.  30  , 34. 
11Ibid. . p.  31. 
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Government  as  merely  one  of  a division  of  labor.  He  looked  on  the  Provisional 
Government  in  his  own  words  'as  a fortifier  of  the  conquests  of  the  revolu- 
tionary people1  . He  was  for  a union  with  the  Mensheviks.  'We  must  do  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  define  our  proposal. for  a basis  of  union;  union  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  Zimmerwald-Kienthal . ...  We  will  live  down 
petty  disagreements  within  the  party.'  Lenin's  April  Theses  had  struck  a 
deeply  discordant  note.  'Even  our  Bolsheviks  show  confidence  in  that  govern- 
ment,' wrote  Lenin.  'Only  the  fumes  of  the  revolution  can  explain  that. 

That  is  the  death  of  socialism  ....  If  that's  your  position,  our  ways  part. 

I prefer  to  remain  in  the  minority. ' "*■ 

The  October  Hevolution  and  After.  The  differences  which  separated  Stalin 
from  Lenin  according  to  Trotsky  were  these;  (a)  organizational  policy;  (b) 
foreign  trade;  (c)  national  policy.^- 

Party  Organization.  Trotsky  has  held  that  Lenin  opposed  Stalin's  organi- 
zational policies  because,  among  other  things,  he  utilized  his  post  as  a means 
of  building  up  a personal  following  of  men  who  would  be  amenable  to  his  will 
and  responsive  to  his  ideas. 

"...  Highly  important  for  our  theme,  however,  is  the  verbal  estimate 
which  Lenin  gave  of  the  Workers  and  Peasants  Inspection;  'Let  us  speak  frankly. 
The  People's  Commissariat  of  Workers  and  Peasants  Inspection  does  not  enjoy  at 
the  present  moment  a shadow  of  authority.  Everybody  knows  that  a worse  organ- 
ized institution  than  the  institution  of  our  Workers  and  Peasants  Inspection 
does  not  exist,  and  that  under  present  conditions  you  can  ask  nothing  of  this 
People's  Commissariat.'  This  extraordinarily  biting  allusion  in  print  by  the 
head  of  the  government  to  one  of  the  most  important  state  institutions,  was 
a direct  and  unmitigated  blow  against  Stalin  as  the  organizer  and  head  of 
this  Inspection.  The  reason  for  this  should  now  be  clear.  The  Inspection 
was  to  serve  chiefly  as  an  antidote  to  bureaucratic  distortions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary dictatorship.  This  responsible  function  could  be  fulfilled  success- 
fully upon  condition  of  complete  loyalty  in  its  leadership,  but  it  was  just 
this  loyalty  which  Stalin  lacked.  He  had  converted  the  Inspection  like  the 
party  Secretariat  into  an  implement  of  machine  intrigues,  of  protection  for 
'his  men'  and  persecution  of  his  opponents.  . . ."2 

foreign  Trade.  On  the  matter  of  disagreement  upon  the  question  of  foreign 
trade,  Trotsky  has  indicated  that  Stalin  departed  from  Lenin's  policy  of  state 
monopoly,  although  he  (Trotsky)  has  not  gone  into  any  detailed  explanation  con- 


^Trotsky,  Lessons  of  October.  Explanatory  Notes,  pp.  118-119. 

^Trotsky,  The  Suppressed  Testament  of  Lenin,  pp,  24-28. 

2Ibid. . pp.  28-29. 
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cerning  the  hasic  nature  of  the  different  viewpoint: 

"...  The  November  plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  (1922),  sitting  with- 
out Lenin  and  without  me,  introduced  unexpectedly  a radical  change  in  the  ystem 
of  foreign  trade,  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  the  state  monopoly.  . . . 
Lenin  heard  of  this.  On  the  13th  of  December  he  wrote  me:  'I  earnestly  urge 
you  to  take  upon  yourself  at  the  coming  plenum  the  defense  of  our  common  view 
as  to  the  unconditional  necessity  of  preserving  and  enforcing  the  monopoly.  . . . 
The  previous  plenum  took  a decision  in  this  matter  wholly  in  conflict  with 
the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade.1  Refusing  any  concessions  upon  this  question, 
Lenin  insisted  that  I appeal  .to  the  Central  Committee  and  the  congress.  The 
blow  was  directed  primarily  against  Stalin,  responsible  as  general  secretary 
for  the  presentation  of  questions  at  the  plenums  of  the  Central  Committee. 

This  time,  however,  the  thing  did  not  go  to  the  point  of  open  struggle. 

Sensing  the  danger,  Stalin  yielded  without  a struggle,  and  his  friends  with 
him.  At  the  December  plenum  the  November  decision  was  revoked.  'It  seems  we 
captured  the  position  without  firing  a shot,  by  mere  maneuvers,'  Lenin  wrote 
me  jokingly  on  December  21. "1 

The  National  Question.  The  third  great  difference  which  manifested  it- 
self was  on  question  of  national  policy.  Russia  was  composed  of  many  nation- 
alities which  wished  to  retain  their  identity  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Trotsky 
said  that  Stalin  was  prepared  to  incur  their  wrath  by  placing  administrative 
and  bureaucratic  exigencies  ahead  of  proper  tactics  in  dealing  with  them. 

"The  disagreement  in  the  sphere  of  national  policy  was  still  sharper. 

In  the  autumn  of  1922  we  were  preparing  the  transformation  of  the  Soviet  state 
into  a federated  union  of  national  republics.  Lenin  considered  it  necessary 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  demands  and  claims  of  those  nationalists 
who  had  long  lived  under  oppression,  and  were  still  far  from  recovering  from 
its  consequences.  Stalin,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  his  position  as  People's 
Commissar  for  Nationalities  directed  the  preparatory  work,  was  conducting  in 
this  sphere  a policy  of  bureaucratic  centralism.  . . . 

"The  bureaucratic  national  policy  had  already  at  that  time  Jwovoked  a 
keen  opposition  in  Georgia,  uniting  against  Stalin  and  his  right  hand  man, 
Ordjonikidze,  the  flower  of  Georgian  Bolshevism.  . . . The  struggle  in  the 
borderlands  was  too  keen,  and  Stalin  had  bound  himself  too  closely  with 
definite  groupings,  to  yield  in  silence  as  he  had  on  the  question  of  the 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade.  In  the  next  few  weeks  Lenin  become  convinced  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  party.  At  the  end  of  December  he  dic- 
tated a voluminous  letter  on  the  national  question  which  was  to  take  the  place 
of  his  speech  at  the  party  congress  if  illness  prevented  him  from  appearing."^ 

Stalin's  attitude  toward  Lenin  on  this  question,  according  to  Trotsky, 


^Ibld. , p.  25. 
2Ibid..  pp.  25-26. 
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was  one  of  extreme  rudeness,  culminating  in  the  accusation  that  Lenin  was 

*T 

guilty  of  “national  liberalism" . Lenin's  attitude  was  made  clear  in  a note 
in  Decemter  1922,  in  which  he  sharply  rebuked  Stalin's  role. 

" 'I  think  that  here  the  hastiness  and  administrative  impulsiveness  of 
Stalin  played  a fatal  role,  and  also  his  spitefulness  against  the  notorious 
•social  nationalism' . Spitefulness  in  general  plays  the  worst  possible  role 
in  politics.'  «4 

Lenin  distrusted  Stalin.  The  last  period  of  Lenin's  life,  dating  from  his 
first  illness  to  his  death,  especially  after  his  second  illness,  was  marked  by 
an  increasing  antagonism  between  Lenin  and  Stalin,  according  to  Trotsky,  and  a 
period  in  which  Stalin  took  advantage  of  the  incapacity  of  the  former  to  build 
his  own  political  fences,  at  Lenin's  expense,  and  in  defiance  of  Lenin's 
wishes. 

" . . . Let  us  recall  once  more  the  principal  dates.  In  September 
Lenin  opened  fire  against  the  national  policy  of  Stalin.  In  the  first  half  of 
December  he  attacked  Stalin  on  the  question  of  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade. 

On  December  25,  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  testament.  On  December  30, 

1922,  he  wrote  his  letter  on  the  national  question  (the  'bomb').  On  January 
4 he  added  a postscript  to  his  testament  on  the  necessity  of  removing  Stdlin 
from  his  position  as  general  secretary.  On  January  23  he  drew  up  against 
Stalin  a heavy  battery:  the  project  of  a Control  Commission.  In  an  article 
on  the  2nd  of  March  he  dealt  Stalin  a double  blow,  both  as  organizer  of  the 
Inspection  and  as  general  secretary.  On  March  5 he  wrote  me  on  the  subject 
of  his  memorandum  on  the  national  question:  'If  you  would  agree  to  take  upon 
yourself  its  defense  then  I could  be  at  rest.'.  . 

"Lenin  keenly  Bensed  the  approach  of  a political  crisis,  and  feared  that 
the  apparatus  would  strangle  the  party.  The  policies  of  Stalin  became  for 
Lenin  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  the  incarnation  of  a rising  monster  of 
bureaucratism.  The  sick  man  must  more  than  once  have  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  out  that  reform  of  the  apparatus 
about  which  he  had  talked  with  me  before  his  second  illness.  A terrible 
danger,  it  seemed  to  him,  threatened  the  work  of  his  whole  life."2 

Trotsky  has  offered  in  evidence  a few  letters  written  by  Lenin  in  which 
the  latter  scored  Stalin'  b intrigue  and  strongly  hinted  that  he  (Stalin)  could 


3 

Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  68. 
4Idem. 

•^■Trotsky,  The  Suppressed  Testament  of  Lenin,  p.  29. 
2Ibid. . p.  31. 
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not  be  trusted.^ 

The  following  is  one  of  the  letters: 

" 'Strictly  confidential.  Personal. 


♦Esteemed  Comrade  Trotsky: 

1 1 earnestly  ask  you  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  Georgian 
affair  at  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party.  That  affair  ie  now  under 
• prosecution*  at  the  hands  of  Stalin  and  Dzerzhinsky  and  I cannot  rely  on 
their  impartiality.  Indeed,  quite  the  contraryl  If  you  would  agree  t6 
undertake  its  defense,  I could  "be  at  rest.  If  for  some  reason  you  do  not 
agree,  send  me  back  all  the  papers.  I will  consider  that  a sign  of  your 
disagreement . 

•With  the  very  best  comradly  greetings, 

'Lenin.*  1,4 

Trotsky  has  offered  another  exanrole  of  Lenin's  opposition  to  Stalin, 
and  the  extremes  to  which  Stalin  (and  others)  went  to  deceive  Lenin  and  de- 
feat his  wishes.  Stalin  headed  the  Rabkrin.  a Commissariat  of  Workers'  and 
Peasants'  Inspection  whose  functions,  for  the  moment,  are  irrelevant.  Lenin 
favored  its  reorganization,  contending  that  it  was  of  no  practical  use.^ 

His  objections  were  not  regarded  as  significant  by  the  Political  Bureau. 
Lenin' s request  for  the  publication  of  his  views  in  Pravda  were  met,  over  the 
opposition  of  Trotsky  and  Kamenev,  by  the  printing  of  a one-copy  special  edi- 

7 

tion,  which  was  presented  to  Lenin  on  his  sickbed.  Stalin  concurred  in  the 
plan  to  deceive  Lenin  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  the  chief 
beneficiary  therefrom. 

The  last  bit  of  evidence  which  Trotsky  has  offered  is  a letter  written 


^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  falsification,  pp.  55-56,  68-69. 
4Ibld..  p.  69. 

5Ibid. . pp.  71-75. 

6Ibid..  p.  75. 

7Ibld. . pp.  72-73. 
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shortly  before  Lenin's  death  in  which  Lenin  requested  that  all  relations 
between  them  be  severed.  This  has  been  held  to  be  extremely  damaging  evidence 
which  cannot  be  brushed  aside, 

" . . .If  Stalin  actually  was  following  Lenin  up  to  his  death,  how  then 
explain  the  fact  that  the  last  document  dictated  by  Lenin,  on  the  eve  of  his 
second  stroke,  was  a curt  letter  to  Stalin,  a few  lines  in  all,  breaking  off 
all  personal  and  comradely  relations?  This  single  event  of  its  kind  in  the 
life  of  Lenin,  a sharp  break  with  one  of  his  close  associates,  must  have  had 
very  serious  psychological  causes,  and  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  incompre- 
hensible in  relation  to  a pupil  who  'fervently'  followed  Mb  teacher  up  to 
the  end.  . . ."8 

Trotsky  has  rejected  the  hypothesis  that  Lenin's  last  letter  to  Stalin 
might  have  proceeded  from  one  non  compos  mentis. 

"...  That  break  with  Stalin  did  not  drop  out  of  a clear  sky.  It 
flowed  from  a long  series  of  preceding  conflicts,  both  matters  of  principle 
and  upon  practical  matters,  and  it  sets  forth  the  whole  bitterness  of  these 
conflicts  in  a tragic  light. "9 

Lenin' s Characterization  of  Stalin.  Finally  a few  words  about  Lenin' s 
conception  of  Stalin's  character,  as  viewed  by  Trotsky! 

"Lenin  undoubtedly  valued  highly  certain  of  Stalin's  traits.  His  firm- 
nesB  of  character,  tenacity,  stubbornness,  even  ruthleesness  and  craftiness  — 
qualities  necessary  in  a war  and  consequently  in  its  general  staff.  But 
Lenin  was  far  from  thinking  that  these  gifts,  even  on  an  extraordinary  scale, 
were  sufficient  for  the  leadership  of  the  party  and  the  state.  Lenin  saw  in 
Stalin  a revolutionist,  but  not  a statesman  in  the  grand  style.  Theory  had 
too  high  an  Importance  for  Lenin  in  a political  struggle.  Nobody  considered 
Stalin  a theoretician,  and  he  himself  up  to  1924  never  made  any  pretense  to 
this  vocation.  On  the  contrary,  his  weak  theoretical  grounding  was  too  well 
known  in  a small  circle.  Stalin  is  not  acquainted  with  the  West;  he  does  not 
know  any  foreign  language.  He  was  never  brought  into  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  the  international  workers'  movement.  And  finally  Stalin  was  not  — 
this  is  lesB  important,  hut  not  without  significance  — either  a writer  or  an 
orator  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  His  articles,  in  spite  of  all  the 
author's  caution,  are  loaded  not  only  with  theoretic  blunders  and  naivetes, 
but  also  with  crude  sins  against  the  Bussian  language.  Stalin's  value  in  the 
eyes  of  Lenin  was  all  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  party  administration  and 
machine  maneuvering.  But  even  here  Lenin  made  substantial  exceptions,  and 
these  increased  during  the  last  period." 

"...  Stalin  meanwhile  was  more  and  more  broadly  and  indiscriminately 


^Trotsky,  The  Suppressed  Testament  of  Lenin,  p.  18.  Also  see  Trotsky,  The 
Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  76. 


9 


Trotsky,  The  Suppressed  Testament  of  Lenin. 


p.  18. 
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using  the  possibilities  of  the  revolutionary  dictatorship  for  the  recruiting 
of  people  personally  obligated  and  devoted  to  him.  In  his  position  as 
general  secretary  he  became  the  dispenser  of  favor  and  fortune.  Here  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  an  inevitable  conflict.  Lenin  gradually  lost  his 
moral  trust  in  Stalin.  . . ."1 


Trotsky* s Evaluation  of  Stalin 


Theoretical  differences  aside,  Trotsky  has  not  held  the  abilities  or 
character  of  Stalin  in  very  high  esteem.  The  general  impression  received  fran 
Trotsky's  multiplicity  of  references,  casual  and  direct,  is  that  Stalin  was 
never  looked  upon  by  anyone  as  a Marxian  theoretician;  his  opinions  were  never 
seriously  regarded  (although  he  proved  invaluable  at  times  in  carrying  out 
policies  already  laid  down  by  Lenin  and  the  Central  Committee);  and  that,  all 
in  all,  he  was  a non-entity  and  a very  mediocre  person  who  took  advantage  of 
the  illness  and  incapacity  of  Lenin  to  gain  control  of  the  Central  Committee 
by  building  up  for  himself  a personal  following. ^ 

Prior  to  1917.  According  to  Trotsky,  who  has  called  it  the  undisputed 

2 

record,  at  least  during  1902-1903  Stalin  was  an  active  Menshevik.  In  1905, 
he  joined  the  Bolsheviks,  where  his  record  in  those  early  years  was  absolutely 
blank. 

"In  1905,  Stalin  was  a member  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle.  What  were  his  views  and  actions  in  1905?  What  were  his 
views  as  to  the  character  of  the  revolution  and  its  perspectives?  To  our 
knowledge,  there  are  no  documents  in  circulation  on  this  score.  Ho  articles, 
speeches  or  resolutions  by  Stalin  have  been  printed.  Why?  Evidently  because 
a republication  of  Stalin'  s articles  or  letters  for  that  period  could  only 
damage  his  political  biography.  There  is  no  other  explanation  for  the  stub- 
born oblivion  that  enshrouds  the  past  of  the  'leader' 

Prom  1907  to  1917,  there  is  likewise  nothing  to  indicate  that  Stalin  had 
formulated  any  contributions  to  the  theoretical  basis  of  his  activities. 


^Ibid. , pp.  19-20. 

-^-Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Pal sifi cation,  pp.  179-198. 
2Ibid..  p.  180. 

SIbid. , pp.  180-181. 
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Tbroughout  tWs  entire  period  he  enjoyed  complete  anonymity  and  obscurity 
and  was  "a  vulgar  conciliationist,,  .4 

"Prom  the  time  of  the  first  revolution,  Stalin  led  the  life  of  a pro- 
fessional revolutionist.  Jail,  exiles,  escaped.  But  for  the  entire  period 
of  reaction  (1907-1911)  we  do  not  find  a single  document  containing  Stalin' s 
formulation  of  his  own  estimate  of  the  situation  and  its  perspectives.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  not  to  have  been  preserved,  even  if  only  in  the 
archives  of  the  police  department.  Why  have  they  not  appeared  in  print? 

The  reason  is  clear  as  noonday:  They  are  of  such  a nature  as  renders  it 
impossible  to  strengthen  the  silly  characterization  of  theoretical  and 
political  infallibility  that  the  apparatus  is  creating  for  Stalin,  i.e.,  for 
itself.1'5 

Stalin  spent  the  four  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion as  an  exile  in  Turukhansk.  This  was  a period  of  ferment,  of  struggle. 
Yet,  according  to  Trotsky,  Stalin  had  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

H.  . .What  part  did  Stalin  take  in  this  struggle?  These  four  years  of 
exile  should  have  been  the  years  of  Intense  intellectual  activity.  . . . 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Stalin  did  not  write  anything  during  four 
years  of  exile  on  the  basic  problems  of  war,  the  International  and  the  revolu- 
tion. Yet  one  would  seek  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  Stalin's  intellectual 
labors  during  those  four  amazing  years.  . . .Does  this  mean  that  Stalin  wrote 
nothing  at  all?  No,  it  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  That  would  be  utterly 
improbable.  But  it  does  mean  that  among  everything  he  had  written  during  the 
four  years  there  is  nothing,  literally  nothing,  that  could  be  utilized  today 
to  re-enforce  hns  reputation.  . . ."5 

In  March  1917,  Stalin  took  essentially  a Menshevik  position  on  the 
question  of  the  support  of  the  Provisional  Government.  He  declared  in  part: 

"In  so  far  as  the  Provisional  Government  fortifies  the  steps  of  the 
revolution,  to  that  extent  we  must  support  it;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
counter-revolutionary,  support  to  the  Provisional  Government  is  not  permis- 
sible."8 

Trotsky  commented  thus  on  Stalin'  s statement* 

"That  is  exactly  what  Dan  said.  After  all,  what  other  words  can  be  used, 
to  defend  a bourgeois  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionary  masses?"8 


4Ibid. . p.  152. 

5Ibld. , pp.  181-182. 

6Ibid. , pp.  184-185. 

7Ibid..  pp.  186-188;  239-240. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  187. 

®Idem. 
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The  October  Revolution.  Trotsky  has  charged  that  during  the  October 
insurrection,  when  the  fate  of  the  revolution  was  hanging  in  the  balance,  the 
part  played  by  Stalin  was  utterly  insignificant. 

"The  role  of  Lenin,  of  course,  needs  no  illumination.  . . . The  decisive 
night,  from  the  25th  to  the  26th,  Kamenev  and  I spent  together  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee,  answering  questions  and 
giving  orders  by  telephone.  But  stretch  my  memory  as  I will,  I cannot  answer 
the  question  in  just  what  consisted,  during  thOBe  decisive  days,  the  role  of 
Stalin.  It  never  once  happened  that  I turned  to  him  for  advice  or  cooperation. 
He  never  showed  the  slightest  initiative.  He  never  advanced  a single  independ- 
ent proposal.  This  fact  no  'Marxian  historian*  of  the  new  style  can  alter."-*- 

Trotskyists  contend  that  Stalin  himself  has  acknowledged  the  debt  due  to 
Trotsky  for  his  part  in  the  October  Revolution.  In  Stalin's  collected -.writings 
on  the  October  Revolution,  an  official  Communist  Party  publication,  the  follow- 
ing item  is  found,  written  by  Stalin  and  taken  from  Pravda . No.  241,  November 
6,  1918: 

"...  All  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
uprising  was  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Comrade  Trotsky,  the 
president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet.  It  can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the 
Party  is  indebted  primarily  and  principally  to  Comrade  Trotsky  for  the  rapid 
going  over  of  the  garrison  to  the  side  of  the  Soviet  and  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  work  of  the  Military-Revolutionary  Committee  was  organized.  The 
principal  assistants  of  Comrade  Trotsky  were  Comrades  Antonov  and  FidvoiskyJ'^ 

Trotsky  has  refuted  the  allegation  of  Stalin  that  a Military  Revolutionary 
Center  of  which  Stalin  was  a member  was  the  nerve  center  of  the  insurrection; 
he  has  declared  that  this  center  was  made  a «constitutent  part  of  the 
Revolutionary  Soviet  Committee"^  of  which  he  (Trotsky)  was  already  the  chair- 
man.^ 


"Prom  a historical  distance  the  October  insurrection  seems  much  more 
planned  and  monolithic  than  what  it  proved  to  be  in  reality.  In  fact,  there 
were  lacking  neither  vacillations,  search  for  solutions,  nor  impulsive 
beginnings  which  led  nowhere.  Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
on  the  16th  of  October,  improvised  in  one  night,  in  the  absence  of  the  most 


1rbid. , p.  14. 

^Stalin,  The  October  Revolution,  p.  30. 

^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  15. 


^Idem. 


active  leaders  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  it  was  decided  to  round  out  the  general- 
staff  of  the  insurrection  with  an  auxiliary  'Center*  created  "by  the  party  and 
composed  of  Sverdlov,  Stalin,  Bubnov,  Uritzky  and  Djerjinsky . At  the  very 
same  time  at  the  meeting  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  a Revolutionary  Military 
Committee  was  formed  which  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance  did  so  much  work 
toY/ards  the  preparation  of  the  insurrection  that  the  'Center*  , appointed  the 
night  "before,  was  forgotten  by  everybody,  even  by  itB  ovm  members.  There  were 
more  than  a few  of  such  improvisations  in  the  whirlwind  of  this  period.  Stalin 
never  belonged  to  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee,  did  not  appear  at 
Smolny,  staff  headquarters  of  the  revolution,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practical  preparation  of  the  insurrection,  but  was  to  be  found  editing  Pravda 
and  writing  drab  articles,  which  were  very  little  read.  During  the  following 
years,  nobody  once  mentioned  the  'Practical  Center1 . In  memoirs  of  partici- 
pants in  the  insurrection  — and  there  is  no  shortage  of  these  — the  name  of 
Stalin  is  not  once  mentioned.  Stalin  himself,  in  an  article  on  the  October  in- 
surrection, in  the  Pravda  of  November  7,  1918,  describing  all  the  groups  and 
individuals  who  took  part  in  the  insurrection,  does  not  say  a word  about  the 
'Practical  Center' . Nevertheless,  the  old  minutes,  discovered  by  chance  in 
1924  and  falsely  interpreted, have  served  as  a base  for  the  bureaucratic  legend. 
In  every  compilation,  bibliographical  guide,  even  in  recently  edited  school 
books,  the  revolutionary  'Center'  has  a prominent  place  with  Stalin  at  its 
head.  SUrthermore,  no  one  has  tried,  not  even  out  of  a sense  of  decency,  to 
explain  where  and  how  this  'Center'  established  its  headquarters,  to  whom  it 
gave  orders  and  what  they  were,  and  whether  minutes  were  taken,  where  they 
are.  . . ."5 

Brest-Litovsk.  On  the  Breet-Litovsk  Peace,  Stalin  floundered  hopelessly, 
Trotsky  avers.  In  the  early  sessions  devoted  to  the  question,  according  to 
the  existing  records  of  the  Central  Commit’tee  in  1917,  Stalin  declared  that  he 
favored  the  Trotsky  formula  of  no  peace  and  no  war.  His  words  were  clear* 

" ' . . . the  way  cut  the  difficult  situation  was  provided  us  by  the 
middle  point  of  view  — the  position  of  Trotsky.'.  . . 

In  the  end,  he  voted  with  Lenin  without  knowing  what  it  was  all  about. 

"...  TThat  was  Stalin's  position?  As  usual,  he  had  none.  He  was 
simply  waiting  and  calculating.  'The  old  man  is  still  hoping  for  peace, ' 
he  would  nod  to  me,  referring  to  Lenin.  'He  won't  get  any.'  ....  In  the 
deciding  vote,  he  joined  Lenin.  It  was  not  until  several  years  later  that 
he  worked  out  a semblance  of  a 'point  of  view'  for  himself  on  the  events  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  and  that  was  simply  in  the  interests  of  his  struggle  against 

Trotskyism.  "2 

Stalin,  as  Military  Leader.  Stalin's  role  as  a war  leader  was  equally 


5 Trotsky,  "Art  and  Politics,"  Partisan  Review  (August-September,  1938), 

Vol . V,  No.  3,  p.  6. 

^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  S^lslflcation.  p.  193. 

2 

Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  393;  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp.  193-195. 
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unimpressive,  according  to  Trotsky.  Although  Stalin  finally  received  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Slag  along  with  Trotsky  and  others,  there  was  no  enthusiasm  about 
awarding  it  to  him.  It  was  done  on  the  suggestion  of  Lenin  to  placate  him. 
Trotsky  has  quoted  Bukharin's  explanation  to  Kalinin  to  substantiate  his  own 
con ten ti ons: 

u . . . 'Can't  you  understand?  This  1b  Lenin's  idea.  Stalin  can't 
live  unless  he  has  what  some  one  else  has.  He  will  never  forgive  it.'  . . . 

Stalin,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  at  one  time  held  Trotsky's  abilities 
as  a soldier  in  high  esteem,  for  in  the  issue  of  Pravda  for  November  6,  1918, 
he  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  war  commissar: 

" 'All  the  work  of  practical  organization  of  the  insurrection  was 
carried  out  under  the  direct  leadership  of  the  Cheirman  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  comrade  Trotsky.  We  can  say  with  certainty  that  the  swift  passing 
of  the  garrison  to  the  side  of  the  Soviet  and  the  bold  execution  of  the  work 
of  the.  Military  Revolutionary  Committee  the  party  owes  principally  and 
above  all  to  comrade  Trotsky.' 

But  after  Lenin's  death,  Stalin  changed  his  mind,  for  he  then  wrote 


thus: 


« 'Comrade  Trotsky  played  no  particular  role  in  the  party  or  the 
October  insurrection  and  could  not  do  so,  being  a man  comparatively  new  to 
our  party  in  the  October  period.'  (J,  Stalin?  Trotskyism  or  Leninism, 
pp.  68f.)'lS 

Luring  the  subsequent  struggle  against  the  White  Russians,  Trotsky  found 
it  necessary  in  his  position  as  array  chieftain  to  order  the  recall  of  Stalin 
from  Tsaritsin,4  in  the  interest  of  military  efficiency. 

"Every  day  I would  receive  from  the  high  command  or  the  front  commands 
such  complaints  against  Tsaritsin  as:  it  is  impossible  to  get  executions  of 
an  order,  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  there,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  an  answer  to  an  inquiry.  . . . The  situation  became  in- 
tolerable; I decided  to  enforce  order  in  Tsaritsin.  After  a new  clash 
between  the  high  command  and  Tsaritsin,  I obtained  Stalin's  recall.  . . ."5 


^Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  433. 

^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification.  p.  87. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  13. 

^Trotsky,  lily  Life,  pp.  441-443;  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp. 209-214. 
^Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  441. 
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In  an  endeavor  to  establish  Stalin  as  a great  military  genius  in  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  generation,  an  article,  "Stalin  and  the  Red  Amy",  appeared 
in  Pravcla  from  the  pen  of  Voroshilov.  A detailed  refutation  has  been  written 
by  a TrotBby  disciple,  N.  Markin. 

Markin  presents,  as  an  example  of  the  Stalin  School  of  Falsification, 
the  problem  of  the  military  command  on  the  Southern  Front,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  bitter  struggle  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union.  Voroshilov  had 
declared: 

" ‘The  situation  had  to  be  saved,  so  the  0.  C.  sent  comrade  Stalin  to 
the  Southern  Front  in  his  capacity  as  a member  of  the  Military  Council  . . . 

He  further  stated  that  Stalin  had  accepted  provided  that  Trotsky  be 

8 

restrained  from  interference  with  his  work.  Markin  has  characterized  this 

Q 

as  an  unmitigated  lie  from  beginning  to  end.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Political  Bureau  placed  Trotsky  completely  in  charge  of  this  front  and 
suggested  that  he  concentrate  his  efforts  thereon.  Markin  has  presented  a 

document  signed  by  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  to  this 

„ * 10 
effect. 

On  another  occasion  Stalin  was  ordered  to  the  Caucasian  front,  where  he 
failed  to  go  on  grounds  of  ill-health  and  overwork.  Yet  Voroshilov  has 
spoken  of  the  "rescue"  made  by  Stalin  on  that  front. ^ 

Of  these  numberless  instances,  Markin  has  concluded: 

"Such  are  the  facts.  Similar  facts  can  be  adduced  to  any  number1.  That 
Voroshilov  today  has  to  •refresh*  inventions  only  proves  that  despite  every- 
thing these  facts  are  still  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  party. "^2 


6 N.  Markin,  Stalin  and  the  Red  Army;  appended  to  Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School 
of  Falsification,  pp.  205-239.  (H.  Markin  is  the  pseudonym  of  Leon  Sedoff, 
deceased  son  of  Leon  Trotsky.) 

7Ibid. . p.  218. 

2Idem. 

9Ibid. , pp.  218-219. 

10Ibid.,  pp.  220-221. 

UIbld.,  pp.  227-228. 

12Ihld..  p.  229. 
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Stalin1  b Bureaucratism.  Trotsky  has  attributed.  Stalin's  ultimate  success 
to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  was  able  to  pick  out  for  bureaucratic  and 
important  posts  men  whose  chief  qualification  for  office  was  their  loyalty  to 
Stalin  and  their  opposition  to  Trotskyism.  During  the  life  of  Lenin  this  wub 
carried  put  secretly;  after  the  death  of  Lenin,  it  became  an  open  matter: 

■* . . . Responsible  workers  in  the  party  and  Btate  were  systematically 
selected  by  the  single  criterion:  Against  Trotsky.  During  the  prolonged 
•interregnum'  created  by  Lenin's  illness,  this  work  was  carried  on  tirelessly 
but  still  under  cover,  so  that  in  the  event  of  Lenin's  recovery,  the  mined 
bridges  could  be  preserved  intact.  . . . Lenin's  death  freed  the  conspirators 
and  allowed  them  to  come  out  into  the  open.  This  process  of  personal  selec- 
tion descended  a rung  lower.  It  now  became  impossible  to  obtain  a post  as 
director  of  a plant,  as  secretary  of  a party  local,  as  chairman  of  rural 
executive  committee,  as  bookkeeper  or  typist,  unless  one  had  proved  one's 
ant  i-T  ro  t sky  i sm . 

"The  members  of  the  party  who  raised  their  voices  in  protest  against 
this  conspiracy  became  the  victims  of  treacherous  attacks,  made  for  reasons 
entirely  remote  and  frequently  invented.  ...  A strenuous  artificial  selec- 
tion was  being  effected,  a selection  not  of  the  hest  but  of  the  most  suitable. 
The  general  policy  became  one  of  replacement  of  independent  and  gifted  men 
by  mediocrities  who  owed  their  posts  entirely  to  the  apparatus.  It  was  as 
the  supreme  expression  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  apparatus  that  Stalin  himself 
rose  to  his  position."! 

Victor  Serge,  another  member  of  the  Left  Opposition  who  has  characterized 
himself  as  11  , . . the  sole  survivor  among  the  early  administrative  staff 

O 

of  the  C.  I."  has  attributed  Stalin's  rise  to  power  to  his  ability  to  unite 
the  opposition  to  his  common  foe  (Trotsky)  and  then  in  turn  destroy  the  united 
opposition,  section  by  section: 

"...  Lenin  appreciated  him  sufficiently  to  mistrust  him  a good  deal 
and  fear  him  a little.  'He  lacks  the  most  elementary  honesty, ' he  said.  He 
attained  to  power  by  intrigue  in  the  bureaus  and  congresses,  first  siding 
with  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  Bykov,  Tomsky  and  Bukharin  against  Trotsky;  then  with 
Voroshilov,  Kalinin,  Ordjonikidze  against  Itykov,  Tomsky  and  Bukharin;  now 
sole  master  through  the  murder  or  exii  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  party  which  made  possible  the  years  from 
1917  to  1923. 1,3 

IhlBification  of  History.  Trotsky  has  regarded  it  as  an  extremely  sad 


* Trot sky,  Mv  Life,  pp.  500-501. 
^Serge,  I'rom  Lenin  to  Stalin,  p.  33. 

gIbid..  p.  79. 
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commentary  upon  Stalin  and  his  methods  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 

cover  up  his  misdeeds  "by  falsifying  records,  making  deletions,  re-writing 

Soviet  history,1 2  and  finally,  despite  Lenin’s  strong  injunctions,  wiping  out 

all  opposition,  Including  the  entire  old  guard  Bolsheviks,  hy  a "bloody 
2 

purge. 

Trotsky  has  pointed  to  the  high  calibre  of  the  Opposition  whom  Stalin  has 
hounded  and  shot  down,  Par  from  being  spies,  traitors,  fascists  and  saboteurs, 
they  are  sincere  men  of  great  courage,  and  revolutionists  of  the  first  rank. 

Bad  they  chosen  to  take  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  play  along  with 
Stalin,  had  they  been  careerists,  functionaries,  job-seekers,  men-about-town, 
etc.,  they  would  have  found  it  infinitely  more  profitable,  and  would  have 

g 

been  well  rewarded. 

Stalin  a Revisionist.  Trotslty  has  minced  few  words  in  dealing  with  the 
doctrines  of  Stalin.  Although  these  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently,  it 
should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  Trotsky  has  ridiculed  the  contentions 
made  that  the  policies  of  Stalin  represent  11  extensions"  of  Leninism.  On  the 
contrary  he  brands  them  as  revisionistic,  and  as  remote  from  Leninism  as  they 
could  possibly  be.  His  characterization  of  Stalinism  as  the  Thermidorian 
reaction,  by  analogy  with  the  French  Revolution,  will  also  be  discussed  later. 

"...  History  does  not  proceed  in  a straight  line.  It  has  temporarily 
run  into  the  blind  alleys  of  Stalin. "1 

" ...  At  great  turning  points  men  frequently  find  it  easier  to  abandon 
their  conceptions  than  the  habitual  phraseology.  That  is  the  general  law  of 
all  those  whose  ideological  colors  fade.  While  revising  Lenin  in  almost  all 
essential  points,  the  leadership  passed  off  this  revisionism  as  a develop- 
ment of  Leninism  and  at  the  same  time  characterized  the  international  revolu- 
tionary essense  of  Leninism  as  Trotskyism.  It  did  this  not  only  in  order  to 


1For  examples,  Bee  Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp.  xxxiv, 
xxxix-xl ; 102-105;  199-203. 

2 Ibid. , pp.  xi-xxv. 

SIbid. . pp.  136-137. 

1Trotsky,  The  Permanent  Revolution,  p.  85. 
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mask  itself  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  but  also  in  order  to  adapt  itself 
more  easily  to  the  process  of  its  own  down- sliding. 

"...  The  last  five  years  constitute  in  their  entirety  a period  devoted 
to  the  scholastic  distortion  of  Marxism  and  Leninism,  to  their  slavish 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  political  back-sliding  and  the  spirit  of 
bureaucratic  usurpation.  'Allow  the  kulak  to  grow  into  socialism',  'enrich 
yourselvest 1 , the  recommendations  'not  to  leap  over  stages',  the  'bloc  of 
four  classes',  the  'two-class  parties',  'socialism  in  one  country'  — all 
these  ideas  and  slogans  of  Centrism  sliding  to  the  Right  have  inevitably 
engendered  the  application  of  articles  of  the  Penal  Code  against  the  real  dis- 
ciples of  Marx  and  of  Lenin." 3 

Trotsky*  s,  .Characterization  of  Stalin.  Here  are  a few  of  Trotsky-'  b more 
pointed  characterizations  of  Stalin: 

"If  one  looks  into  it  more  deeply,  one  sees  that  Stalin,  from  the  very 
moment  that  he  came  into  close  contact  with  Lenin,  and  especially  since  the 
October  revolution,  had  always  been  suppressed  and  impotent  in  his  opposition 
to  him,  and  was  all  the  more  irritable  because  of  it.  Because  of  his  enormous 
envy  and  ambition,  Stalin  could  not  help  feeling  at  every  step  his  intellectual 
and  moral  inferiority.  It  seems  that  he  tried  to  get  closer  to  me.  Not  until 
much  later  did  I realize  the  meaning  of  attempts  to  establish  something 
approaching  familiarity  between  us.  But  I was  repelled  by  those  qualities 
that  were  his  strength  on  the  wave  of  decline  — the  narrowness  of  his 
interests,  his  empiricism,  the  coarseness  of  his  psychological  make-up,  his 
peculiar  cynicism  of  a provincial  whom  Marxism  has  freed  from  many  prejudices 
without,  however,  replacing  them  with  a philosophical  outlook  thoroughly 
thought  out  and  mentally  assimilated.  Judged  by  some  of  his  casual  remarks, 
which  at  the  time  seemed  accidental  but  actually  were  not,  Stalin  was  trying 
to  find  in  me  support  against  Lenin,  whose  control  he  found  so  irksome.  At 
every  attempt  of  this  sort,  I instinctively  drew  away  from  him  and  walked  on. 

I believe  that  the  sources  of  his  cold  and  a t firBt  cowardly  but  thoroughly 
treacherous  hatred  of  me  are  to  be  found  in  this.  He  systematically  gathered 
about  him  either  men  who  were  like  him,  or  simple  fellows  who  wanted  to  live 
without  being  bothered  by  subtle  problems,  or  those  whose  feelings  had  been 
hurt.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  groups  all  were  numerous. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  routine  work  it  was  more  convenient  for  Lenin 
to  depend  on  Stalin,  Zinoviev  or  Kamenev  rather  than  on  me.  Lenin  was  always 
trying  to  save  his  time  as  well  as  every  one  elee's.  . . . Lenin  needed  prac- 
tical , obedient  assistants.  I was  unsuited  to  the  role,  and  I could  only  be 
grateful  to  Lenin  for  not  offering  me  the  deputyship.  Tar  from  considering 
this  a lack  of  confidence  in  me,  I saw  in  it  on  the  contrary  a definite  and 
not  unflattering  appreciation  of  me  and  of  our  mutual  relations.  . . 


2 

Trotsljy,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  p.  164. 

3Ibid..  p.  244. 

4 

Trotsky,  My  Life,  pp.  476-478. 
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" . . . He  is  gifted  with  practicality,  a strong  will,  and  persistence 
in  carrying  out  Ms  aims,  HIb  political  horizon  is  restricted,  his  theoretical 
equipment  primitive.  His  work  of  compilation,  'The  Foundations  of  Leninism,' 
in  which  he  made  an  attempt  to  pay  tribute  to  the  theoretical  traditions  of 
the  party,  is  full  of  eophomorlc  errors.  His  ignorance  of  foreign  languages 
compel a/To  follow  the  political  life  of  other  countries  at  second-hand.  His 
mind  is  stubbornly  empirical,  and  devoid  of  creative  imagination.  To  the 
leading  group  of  the  party  (in  the  wider  circles  he  was  not  known  at  all) 
he  always  seemed  a man  destined  to  play  second  and  tMrd  fiddle.  And  the 
fact  that  to-day  he  is  playing  first  is  not  so  much  a stunning-up  of  the  man 
as  it  is  of  this  transitional  period  of  political  backsliding  in  the  country. 
Helvetius  said  it  long  ago:  'Every  period  has  its  great  men,  and  if  these  are 
lacking,  it  invents  them.'  Stalinism  1b  above  all  else  the  automatic  work  of 
the  impersonal  apparatus  on  the  decline  of  the  revolution." 5 

In  comparing  Stalin  with  Kamenev  (who  does  not  concern  us  here)  .Trotsky 


held: 


"Stalin  was  a totally  different  type  of  Bolshevik,  both  in  his 
psychological  makeup  and  in  the  character  of  Ms  party  work:  a strong,  but 
theoretically  and  politically  primitive,  organizer.  Whereas  Kamenev  as  a 
publicist  stayed  for  many  years  abroad  with  Lenin,  where  stood  the  theoretical 
forge  of  the  party,  Stalin  as  a so-called  'practical',  without  theoretical 
viewpoint,  without  broad  political  interests,  and  without  a knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  was  inseparable  from  the  Russian  soil.  . . . Stalin  was 
distinguished  among  the  practicals  for  energy,  persistence,  and  inventiveness 
in  the  matter  of  moves  beMnd  the  scenes.  Where  Kamenev  as  a natural  result 
of  Ms  character  felt  'embarrassed*  by  the  practical  conclusions  of 
Bolshevism,  Stalin  on  the  contrary  was  inclined  to  defend  the  practical  con- 
clusions wMch  he  adopted  without  any  mitigation  whatever,  uMting  insistence 
with  rudeness. 

"...  Stalin,  the  empiric,  was  open  to  alien  influences  not  on  the 
side  of  will  but  on  the  side  of  intellect.  Thus  it  was  that  this  publicist 
without  decision,  and  this  organizer  without  Intellectual  horizon,  carried 
Bolshevism  in  March  1917  to  the  very  boundaries  of  Menshevism.  Stalin 
proved  even  less  capable  than  Kamenev  of  developing  an  independent  position 
in  the  Executive  Committee,  which  he  entered  as  a representative  of  the  party 
....  Sukhanov  says  in  Ms  Notes  of  the  Revolution:  'Among  the  Bolsheviks, 
besides  Kamenev,  there  appeared  in  the  Executive  Committee  in  those  days 
Stalin.  . . . During  the  time  of  Ms  modest  activity  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee he  gave  me  the  impression  — and  not  only  me  — of  a gray  spot  which 
would  sometimes  give  out  a dim  and  inconsequential  light.  There  is  really 
notMng  more  to  be  said  about  him. ' Although  Sukhanov  obviously  under- 
estimates Stalin  as  a whole,  he  nevertheless  correctly  describes  Ms 
political  characterlessness  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Compromisers." 


5Ibid. . p.  506. 

C 

Trotsky,  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Vol . I,  pp.  288-289. 
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"Here  are  a few  milestones  in  the  political  biography  of  Stalin.  They 
provide  a sufficiently  distinct  portrait  of  a man  in  whom  energy,  will  and 
resoluteness  are  combined  with  empiricism,  myopia,  an  organic  inclination 
to  opportunist  decisions  in  great  questions,  personal  rudeness, disloyalty 
and  a readiness  to  abuse  power  in  order  to  suppress  the  party," ” 

The  Moscow  Trials 

It  is  again  in  order  to  state  that  the  Trotskyist  position  on  the  con- 
troversy over  the  innonence  or  guilt  of  Trotsky  (and  others)  in  the  Moscow 
Trials  of  1936-38  cannot  be  dwealt  on  in  any  great  detail  here.  Considerable 
literature  has  appeared  from  the  Trotskyist  press,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.1  Only  .a  brief  statement  of  its  thesis  will  be  presented. 

The  general  position  taken  by  the  TrotskyistB  is  that  these  trials  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  frame-ups  in  history  in  order  to  remove  the  last 
trace  of  opposition  to  Stalin;  that  the  leading  figures  were  among  Lenin's 
closest  collaborators;  that  their  past  record  of  achievements  in  behalf  of 
Marxism  and  the  international  working  class  makes  the  charges  of  conspiracy 
rrith  the  Fascists  and  Nazis  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
restoration  of  capitalism  utterly  fantastic;  that  the  confessions  were  the 
last  gestures  of  doomed  men  made  to  save  others  from  sharing  their  inevitable 
fate . 

The  Trotskyists  have  offered  in  evidence  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  headed  by  John  Dewey.  The  reports,  comprising  two  volumes 


^Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  198. 

1John  Dewey  (Chairman),  The  Case  of  Leon  Trotsky;  Not  Guilty;  "Truth  is  on 
the  March."  (Reports  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  charges  made 
against  Leon  Trotsky  in  the  Moscow  Trials.)  Heisler,  "The  First  Two  Moscow 
Trials" . Schachtman,  Behind  the  Moscow  Trial.  Serge,  Russia  Twenty  Years 
After,  pp.  211-237.  "The  Editor's  Comments,"  New  International  (April,  1938), 
Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  pp.  99-102. 

Socialist  Appeal , Oct.  1,  1936;  Dec.  18,  1937;  Dec.  25,  1937;  March  5,  1938; 
March  12,  1938;  March  19,  1938;  March  26,  1938. 

TrotBky,  New  York  Times,  March  3,  1938,  p.  15;  March  9,  1938,  p.  8;  March 
9,  1938,  pTl*! 
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of  over  one  thousand  pages,  have  substantiated  their  contentions  in  toto, 
Trotskyists  allege. 

The  following  are  the  most  significant  conclusions  taken  from  the  Com- 
mittee's Summary  of  Findings: 

"(16)  We  are  convinced  that  the  alleged  letters  in  which  Trotsky  con- 
veyed alleged  conspiratorial  instructions  to  the  various  defendants  in  the 
Moscow  trials  never  existed;  and  that  the  testimony  concerning  them  is  sheer 
fabrication. 

(17)  We  find  that  Trotsky  throughout  Mb  whole  career  has  always  been 
a consistent  opponent  of  individual  terror.  The  Commission  further  finds 
that  Trotsky  never  instructed  any  of  the  defendaats  or  witnesses  in  the  Moscow 
trial 8 to  assassinate  any  political  opponent. 

(18)  We  find  that  Trotsky  never  instructed  the  defendants  or  witnesses 
in  the  Moscow  trials  to  engage  in  sabotage,  wrecking,  and  diversion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  always  been  a consistent  advocate  of  the  building  up  of 
socialist  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  criticized  the 
present  regime  on  the  basis  that  its  activities  were  harmful  to  the  building 
up  of  socialist  economy  in  Bussia.  He  is  not  in  favor  of  sabotage  as  a 
method  of  opposition  to  any  political  regime. 

(19)  We  find  that  Trotsky  never  instructed  any  of  the  accused  or  wit- 
nesses in  the  Moscow  trials  to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  powers 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  uncompromisingly 
advocated  the  defense  of  the  U.S.S.R.  He  has  always  been  a most  forthright 
ideological  opponent  of  the  fascism  represented  by  the  foreign  powers  with 
which  he  is  accused  of  having  conspired. 

(20)  On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  we  find  that  Trotsky  never 
recommended,  plotted,  or  attempted  the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  uncompromisingly  opposed  the  restoration  of 
capitalism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  existence  anywhere  else. 

(21)  We  find  that  the  Prosecutor  fantastically  falsified  Trotsky's 
role  before,  during  and  after  the  October  Revolution. 

Conclusions 

(22)  We  therefore  find  the  Moscow  trials  to  be  frame-ups. 

(23)  We  therefore  find  Trotsky  and  Sedev  not  guilty. 

John  Dewey,  Chairman 
John  H.  Chamberlain 
Alfred  Rosmer 
E.  A.  Ross 
Otto  Ruehle 
Benjamin  Stolberg 
Wendelin  ThomaB 
Carlo  Tresca 
E.  Zamora 

Suzanne  Xa  Eollette,  Secretary 
John  E.  Einerty,  Counsel . Concurring. 

Hew  York,  September  21,  1937. 1,2 
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Dewey,  Hot  Guilty,  pp.  xiv-xv. 
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chapter  IV 

SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY:  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

History^- 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  waB  born  amidst  the  strife  and  dissension  which 
marked  the  death  of  the  First  International  in  the  United  States  in  1876.  In 
1874,  the  Social  Democratic  Working-Lien* s Party  of  North  America  was  formed  by 
the  secession  of  several  branches  of  the  American  section  of  the  International 
(known  in  the  United  States  as  the  North  American  Federation  of  the  International 
Working-Men* s Association).  The  basic  issue  seemed  to  be  whether  or  not  the 
International  should  co-operate  with  non-socialist  elements  in  the  American  labor 
movement,  on  which  issue  the  International  had  taken  a negative  stand.  The  in- 
flux of  new  strength  into  the  Social  Democratic  Working-Men*  s Party  and  the  con- 
solidation of  several  organizations  resulted  in  a change  of  name  in  1876  to  the 
Working-Men* s Party  of  the  United  States,  which  in  turn  became  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  in  1877. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  been  at  work  continuously  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Although  it  has  weathered  several  storms,  notably  the  Socialist  party 
split  in  1900  and  the  routing  of  the  I.W.W.  elements  from  within  the  party  in 
1908,  it  is  Btill  active  on  the  American  political  scene.2  In  the  1936  National 


1There  is  no  single  publication  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  which  gives  a com- 
plete, detailed,  and  authoritative  account  of  its  early  history  prior  to  1890. 

For  this  period,  however,  the  following  are  useful:  Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  175-301.  Fine,  Labor  and  Farmer  Parties  in  the  United 
States  — 1838-1928,  pp.  88-117.  Bor  the  period  following  1890,  the  following 
Socialist  Labor  party  publications  are  available:  Symposium,  Daniel  DeLeon.  The 
Mem  and  His  Work,  Kuhn  and  Johnson,  Socialist  Labor  Party,  1890-1930. 

2 

Petersen,  Revolutionary  Milestones,  passim. 
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elections,  it  placed  a presidential  ticket  in  the  field.  Aiken,  its  nominee, 
received  12,739  votes. ® 

The  leading  light  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  from 
1890  until  his  death  in  1914,  was  Daniel  De  Leon.  He  is  credited  with  making 
several  notable  contributions  to  the  Marxian  movement!  he  brought  Marxism  to 
the  United  States  and  made  the  American  workers  Marx-conscious;  he  attempted  to 
give  Marxism  an  American  basis. ’ Since  his  death,  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
party's  activities  has  been  continued  by  Olive  M.  Johnson,  Henry  Kuhn  and  Arnold 
Petersen,  among  others,  who  claim  they  are  carrying  on  the  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  De  Leon. 


International  Affiliations 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  at  present  made  no  International  committ- 
ments or  affiliations.  De  Leon's  relations  with  the  Second  International 
and  the  position  of  the  party  with  respect  to  the  Third  International  will  be 
briefly  discussed. 

The  S.L.P.  and  the  Second  (Socialist)  International.  Daniel  De  Leon  at- 
tended mapy  Congresses  of  the  Second  International  as  American  representative 
of  the  S.L.P.  Prom  1900  on,  his  entire  career  as  delegate  was  to  fight  the 
opportunism  and  class  collaboration  policies,  which  he  declared  were  paralyzing 
the  Socialist  International. 

The  famous  Kautsky  resolution  was  introduced  at  the  Paris  Convention  of  the 
Second  International  in  1900.  In  essence  its  purpose  waB  to  permit  European 
Socialists  to  occupy  portfolios  in  capitalist  governments  with  the  consent  of 
their  respective  parties. ^ The  controversy  raged  around  the  question  of  whether 

SNew  York  Times,  December  10,  1936,  p.  13. 

^Por  an  account  of  De  Leon's  life  consult  the  following  S.L.P.  publications: 
Symposium,  op,  cit.  Petersen,  Daniel  De  Leon,  fiaisky,  Daniel  De  Leon. 


^-Symposium,  Daniel  De  Leon,  II,  pp.  86-88,  104-106. 
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th© proposed  collaboration  was  merely  a matter  of  tactics  (and  hence  permissi- 
ble) or  whether  it  involved  an  abandonment  of  first  principles. g The  S.L.P. 
took  the  latter  position. 

De  Leon  attended  the  1904  Congress  of  the  Second  International  held  at 

Amsterdam.  He  bitterly  attacked  the  Kautsky  resolution  as  class  collaboration 

and  opportunism,  and  urged  the  passage  of  another  resolution  repealing 

Kautsky' b:  "...  That  in  fully  developed  capitalist  countries  like  America, 

the  working  class  cannot,  without  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  the  proletariat,  fill 

3 

any  political  office  other  than  they  conquer  for  and  by  themselves."  When  the 
vote  was  taken,  De  Leon  cast  the  only  vote  in  its  favor.  This  clearly  indicated 
the  sentiment  of  the  Congress.  On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  S.L.P.  in  the 
Second  International  was  slight;  the  Socialist  party  was  regarded  as  more  rep- 
resentative of  its  policies  in  the  United  States.^ 

Haisky  has  thus  summed  up  De  Leon's  participation  in  the  work  of  the 

t 

Second  International: 

"De  Leon  was  an  internationalist.  The  sharp  weapon  of  his  criticism  he 
directed  not  only  against  the  native  opportunism  but  also  against  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  international  labor  movement.  De  Leon  belonged  to  the  consistent 
left  wing  of  the  Second  International.  /De  Leon  attended  the  following  con- 
gresses of  the  Second  International,  the  Congress  of  Zurich  (1893),  Amsterdam 
(1904),  Stuttgart  (1907),  and  Copenhagen  (1910)  — L .R7J"  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  raise  arms  against  Kautsky  and  expose  his  opportunism  when  Kautsky 
was  still  at  the  zenith  of  his  revolutionary  farae."^ 

The  S.L.P.  has  held  that  the  World  War -vindicated  De  Leon's  intransigence. 

The  party  1b  no  longer  affiliated  with  the  Second  International. 

"The  Second  International  was  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  German  Social 
Democracy  which  gave  it  Its  pinkish  color.  Most  of  the  affiliated  organizations, 
including  (and  very  emphatically  so)  the  S.  P.  of  America,  were  merely  the 
satellites  revolving  around  the  German  Social  Democracy.  The  end  of  its  in- 
fluence came  with  the  World  War,  the  total  collapse  of  the  Second  International. 
This  was  the  supreme  vindication  of  Marxian  tactics  — his  voice  thundering 


2Ibid.,  p.  87-88. 
gIbid..  p.  105. 

^Eaisky,  op.  clt..  p.  29. 

6Ibld.,  p.  27. 
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against  reform,  compromise  and  political  trading  which  culminated  in  « Social 
Patriotism' , could  fairly  he  heard  above  the  crash  of  the  collapsing  ruins. 

The  S.L.P.  and  the  Third  International.  In  January,  1919,  when  the 
Bolsheviks  issued  the  summons  for  a new  International,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
because  of  its  left  tendencies,  was  among  the  thirty-eight  groups  invited.^ 

A detailed  account  of  the  subsequent  relations  between  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  and  the  Third  International  is  not  available.  The  party's  general  posi- 
tion on  the  Third  International,  however,  was  made  clear  in  a pamphlet  published 
in  1926.  In  general,  the  following  propositions  were  developed:  The  Socialist 

Labor  party  has  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  Hussion  revolution,  but:  (l)  The 
Comintern  has  not  understood  the  American  problem.  It  has  foolishly  dictated 
and  supported  the  disastrous  policies  of  the  American  Communist  party.  (2) 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  alone  has  shown  a keen  understanding  of  the  proper 
policies  to  be  pursued  in  the  United  States.  (3)  The  best  thing  for  the 
Comintern  to  do  would  be  to  keep  hands  off  the  American  scene  and  look  on 
sympa  the  t i cal  ly . 

These  propositions  were  couched  in  unusually  strong  and  colorful  terms. 

The  Manifesto  of  the  S.L.P.  stated: 

"The  Socialist  Labor  Party  yieldB  to  none  in  the  unqualified  endorsement 
of  the  Russian  Revolution;  it  yields  to  none  in  the  full  recognition  of  the  im- 
measurable service  which  the  Russian  comrades  have  rendered  and  are  rendering 
to  the  proletariat  of  the  world;  it  yields  to  none  in  its  admiration  of  the 
steadfastness  with  which  the  Russian  workers  have  defended  the  revolution 
against  a world  of  foes  and  under  conditions  well-neigh  unbearable.  Yet,  and 
because  it  values  so  highly  the  achievements  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  it  will 
yield  to  none  who,  either  because  they  do  not  understand  or  because  they  are 
animated  by  fireworks  emotionalism,  would  carry  confusion  into  the  American 
Movement  of  Labor  when  more  and  ever  more  clarity  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  It 
will  not  yield  to  those  who  would  seek  to  sway  that  movement  with  the  empty 
'revolutionary'  phrase;  and,  least  of  all,  will  it  yield  to  those  who  would 
seek  to  establish  an  entente  cordiale  with  Anarcho-Syndicalism.  . . ."3 


6JohnBon,  Karl  Marx.  Forty  Years  After,  pp.  8-9, 

-'-Painsod,  International  Socialism  and  the  World  War,  p.  201. 

^Socialist  Labor  Party,  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  Third  International  .-passim. 
^S.L.P. , Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  p.  24. 
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In  criticizing  the  Comintern,  the  S.L.P.  did  not  pull  its  punches: 

" . . . The  Communist  International  never  was  and  is  not  now  an  international 
organization  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a Russian  organization  with 
all  the  drawbacks  which  the  struggle  of  Russia  against  a hostile  capitalist 
world  imposes.  Its  'affiliated*  organizations  were  not  affiliates;  they  were 
satellites  called  into  being  by  the  first  swing  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
then,  when  the  social  revolution  tarried  elsewhere  and  did  not  come  to  a head, 
they  were  ItBpt  alive  by  the  pap  of  subsidy  and  other  artificial  means.  Under 
such  conditions  an  international  congress  is  not  and  cannot  be  a gathering  of 
equals  held  together  by  a common  revolutional  principle  but  free  to  pursue  tac- 
tics and  shape  policies  in  each  country  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
economic  and  political  there  prevailing,  never  losing  sight  of  the  historic 
background  of  the  country  and  all  that  it  implies.  As  it  was,  Moscow  simply 
issued  orders  and  the  satellites  tried  to  obey  them,  often  with  disastrous 
results  to  themselves,  . . . ."4 

"Taking  all  the  foregoing  facts  into  consideration  we  can  only  say  to  the 
comrades  of  Russia  and  the  Communist  International: 

"Keep  your  hands  off  the  revolutionary  movement  of  America.  You  know  less 
than  nothing  of  American  industrial  conditions  under  which  we  have  to  work  and 
organize.  You  are  totally  ignorant  of  American  history  and  what  this  has  done 
to  shape  the  psychology  of  America's  working  class.  Per  this  we  do  not  blame 
you.  We  simply  state  facts  and  the  facts  conspire  to  make  you  enormous  blun- 
derers whenever  you  touch  upon  matters  American.  And  what  aggravates  tbiB  con- 
dition is  that  circumstances  have  conspired  to  furnish  you  with  information  on 
America  that  is  unreliable,  known  to  be  shallow,  inspired  by  ignorance  only, 
when  it  is  not  utterly  dishonest.  So  we  repeat,  comrades  of  Russia,  hands  off 
the  American  revolutionary  movement . You  may  show  genius  at  home  and  in  your 
diplomatic  relations  with  international  capitalism  but  in  matters  that  concern 
the  labor  movement  abroad,  America  in  particular,  you  are  babes  in  the  woods. 

"We  speak  strongly  for  we  feel  strongly.  We  feel  that  the  injury  the  above- 
related  meddlesomeness  has  done  to  the  movement  in  America  will  take  long  years 
and  much  labor  to  repair. "5 

The  upshot  of  all  this  has  been  that,  even  as  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
spurned  farther  affiliation  with  the  Second  International  because  of  its  op- 
portunism and  class  collaboration  policies,  so  also  has  it  rejected  the  Third 
International  because  of  its  tactics  upon  the  American  scene.  The  net  result 
has  been  that  the  Socialist  Labor  party  is  affiliated  with  neither  International. 

"The  B.L.P.  does  not  belong  to  the  Third  International,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Third  International  is  not  an  International  in  the  true  sense, 
since  the  only  real  party  in  it  is  the  Russian  Comnainist  party,  and  most  of  the 
rest  are  practically  'burlesque  bolsheviks'  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  Moscow. 


4S.L.P.,  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  Third  International,  pp.  9-10. 
5Ibld.,  pp.  27-28. 


Secondly,  "because  the  Third  International  Insists  on  forcing  the  tactics 
evolved  from  the  "backward  economic  conditions  of  Russia  on  more  advanced 
countries  where  they  do  not  fit,  to  the  detriment  of  the  movement  in  such 
countries ." 6 

The  following  resolution  on  the  international  Socialist  movement  was 
adopted  at  the  19th  National  Convention  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party. 

•‘Resolved,  that  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  . . . declares  itself  compelled 
to  hold  its  solitary  position,  awaiting  the  time  when  a clear-cut  classconscious 
Marxian  Socialist  movement  shall  have  arisen  in  other  lands  ready  to  reject, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  'bourgeois  reform  socialism'  of  the  Second  International, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  saviors  of  'the  remnants  of  bourgeois  democracy1,  viz., 
the  Anar cho- Communism  that  has  attached  itBelf  to  pnd  operates  under  the  label 
of  the  Third  International  . . 


Principles  of  Marxism 


The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  regarded  itself  as  an  orthodox  party,  the 
party  of  "Twentieth  Century  Marxism",  and  the  true  expounder  of  Marxism."1 
Throughout  its  literature,  such  statements  are  found  from  time  to  time: 

"The  Socialist  Labor  Party  is  the  oldest  and  the  only  Marxian  organization 
in  the  United  States.  . . .“2 

“The  Socialist  Labor  Party  is  a national  political  party  consisting  of 
class-conscious  working  men  and  women  who  apply  Marxian  economics  in  the  American 
labor  movement .”3 

“The  unique  position  of  the  S.L.P.  is  the  result  of  its  scientific 
Marxian  postures.  . . .“4 

"...  Y/ere  Marx  in  the  United  States  today,  what  would  he  say?  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  ....  /Were  follows  an  S.L.P.  exposition  of 
Marxism  — Y! . IT7 


6 

Socialist  Labor  Party,  Communist  Heckling,  p.  2. 

^Weekly  People.  May  9,  1936,  p.  3. 

^Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  15. 

^Socialist  Labor  Party,  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  Third  International, 
p.  15. 

^Socialist  Labor  Party,  May  Day  Leaflet  (1933). 


^Petersen,  Revolutionary  Milestones,  p.  27. 
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11  (These,  we  know,  would  "be  Marx's  conclusions  in  fully  developed 
capitalist  America,  in  line  with  his  ovm  teachings  and  t3?e  principles  he 
established.  And  these  conclusions  are  accepted,  unreservedly  by  the  •executor1 
of  Marx’ s' will1 , the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  that  Party  alone.  By  the  same 
token,  all  other  parties  and  groups  become  definitely  anti -Marxian,  which  is  to 
say,  anti-working  class.1'5 

According,  therefore,  to  the  S.L.P.,  Daniel  De  Leon  stands  alone  upon  the 
American  scene  as  a Marxian  theoretician: 

"...  The  one  man,  and  the  only  one,  who  has  added  qualitatively  to  the 
science  of  Marxism,  is  the  American  scholar,  student  and  proletarian  organizer, 
Daniel  De  Leon  . . . ."  5 

In  discussing  Marx's  Theory  of  Value  and  Surplus  Value,  the  Materialist 
Conception  of  History,  and  the  Class  Struggle.  De  Leon  has  more  or  less 

n 

followed  the  orthodox  pattern  of  Kautsky. 

But  one  should  not  infer  from  this  that  the  political  program  of  Kautsky- 
was  endorsed  by  the  S.L.P.  The  followers  of  De  Leon  have  condemned  him  in  very 
strong  terms. 

"In  life  he  was  the  quintessence  of  opportunism  in  the  European  labor  move- 
ment. Nor  was  he  less  culpable  because  he  knew  Marx  almost  by  heart.  Indeed, 

It  would  be  better  to  say  he  knew  Marx  'by  rote',  for  his  record  of  compromise 
with  principle  indicates  that  he  paid  scant  attention  to  the  substance  of 
Marx's  teachings  and  gives  credence  to  Lenin's  caustic  charge  that  he  was  a 
'learned  armchair  fool'."3 

In  expounding  Ms  theory  of  industrial  unionism  and  the  conquest  of  state 
power,  De  Leon  made  his  original  contributions  to  Marxism,  according  to  Ms 
followers.  One  of  his  disciples  hae  thus  characterized  Ms  contributions  to 
Marxism: 


^Petersen,  Karl  Marx  and  Marxism,  pp.  30,  33. 

6Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships and  Despotism,  p.  17. 

7 

De  Leon,  As  To  Politics,  p.  v.  Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dlctator- 
sMpsand  Despotlaa.  pp.  18-20. 

^Weekly  People.  Oct.  29,  1938,  p.  4. 


“ , . . the  essential  quality  of  De  Leon's  contribution  to  Marxian 
thought  falls  into  two  categories:  (l ) The  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
economic  organization,  the  integrally  organized  Industrial  Union,  a deduction 
from  the  transformation  to  socialized  production  as  it  has  developed  in  America, 
with  its  capitalist  organization  of  the  workers  for  production  by  industries 
instead  of  as  heretofore  by  crafts:  and,  (2)  revolutionary  tactic,  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  driving  force  of  this  transformation,  the  coordinated 
employment  of  the  revolutionary  political  party  of  the  proletariat  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Political  State,  with  the  use  of  the  Industrial  Union  both  as 
a revolutionary  weapon  in  the  class  struggle  and  as  furnishing  the  economic 
framework,  the  industrial  constituencies,  of  the  future  Socialist  Industrial 
Republic.  . . ."9 

De  Leon  opposed  an  idea  which  has  gained  currency  among  many  Marxists, 
the  conception  of  the  "inevitability  of  socialism".  He  definitely  rejected  it: 

" 'The  Feudal  System',  one  often  hears  asserted  from  many  a sincere 
Socialist  source,  'overthrew  the  Theocratic  System;  the  Capitalist  System 
overthrew  the  Feudal  System;  the  Socialist  System  must,  therefore,  inevitably 
overthrow  the  Capitalist  System.1  . . . And  they  consider  that,  by  saying 
that,  all  is  said  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  matter.  . . . The  Capitalist 
Class  will  stand  by,  cap  in  hand,  and  allow  the  Proletariat  — some  call  it 
•the  people'  — to  step  in  — and  there  you  have  ycrur  Socialist  Republic. 

"Socialist  science  is  no  automatic  affair.  It  knows  and  teaches  that 
nothing  is  the  result  of  any  one,  but  of  many  causes,  operating  together  . . . ."10 

Theory  of  the  State . In  De  Leon's  plan  for  the  conquest  of  state  power, 
both  the  political  party  (the  S.L.P.)  and  the  Industrial  Union  play  complemen- 
tary roles.  Like  other  Marxian  parties,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  has  regarded 
the  state  as  an  instrument  of  oppression,  exploitation  and  coercion,  whose  main 
function  is  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  existing  class  relations.1 
But  unlike  the  Marxists-Leninists,  for  example,  who  look  forward  to  the  gradual 
disappearance  (the  "withering  away")  of  the  oppressive  functions  of  the  state 
and  ultimately  of  the  state  itself,2  the  De  Leonists  plan  to  capture  the  state 
at  the  polls,  destroy  its  political  organization  and  replace  it  by  the  Socialist 
Industrial  Union  which  is  the  central  organization  of  all  the  industrial  unions 


®A.  J.  Taylor.  See  Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and 
Despotism,  pp.  9-10. 

10j)e  Leon,  TwO  Pages  from  Roman  History,  p,  58. 

■*-S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Movement,  pp.  5-6. 


Lenin,  State  and  Revolution,  pp.  37,  79-80,  84-85. 
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of  the  country. 

"...  It  follows  herefrom  that  the  goal  of  the  political  movement  ie 
purely  destructive . Suppose  that,  at  some  election, the  class  conscious  political 
arm  of  labor  were  to  sweep  the  field;  suppose  the  sweeping  were  done  in  such  a 
landslide  fashion  that  the  capitalist  election  officials  are  themselves  so  com- 
pletely Bwept  off  their  base  that  they  wouldn't,  if  they  could,  and  that  they 
couldn't,  if  they  would,  count  us  out;  suppose  that,  from  President  down  to 
Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  political  redoubts  of  the  capitalist  political 
robber  burg,  our  candidates  were  installed;  — suppose  that,  what  would  there  be 
for  them  to  do?  Simply  to  ad.lourn  themselves,  on  the  snot,  sine  die.  Their 
work  would  be  done  by  disbanding.  The  political  movement  of  labor,  that,  in  the 
event  of  triumph,  would  prolong  its  existence  a second  after  triumph,  would  be  a 
usurpation.  It  would  be  either  a usurpation  or  the  signal  for  a social  catas- 
trophe if  the  political  triumph  did  not  find  the  working  class  of  the  land  in- 
dustrially organized,  that  is,  in  full  possession  of  the  plants  of  production 
and  distribution,  capable,  accordingly,  to  assume  the  integral  conduct  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  land.  The  catastrophe  would  be  instantaneous.  The 
plants  of  production  and  distribution  having  remained  in  capitalist  hands, 
production  would  be  instantly  blocked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  political 
triumph  does  find  the  working  class  industrially  organized,  then  for  the 
political  movement  to  prolong  its  existence  would  be  to  attempt  to  usurp  the 
powers  which  its  very  triumph  announces  have  devolved  upon  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  industrial  organization.  The  ’reason1  for  a political  movement  ob- 
viously unfits  it  to  ’take  and  hold*  the  machinery  of  production.  What  the 
political  movement  ’moves  into’  is  not  the  shops  hut  the  robber  burg  of  capital- 
ism — for  the  purpose  of  dismantling  it."^ 

devolution  the  Goal . Consistent  with  its  policy  of  "revolutionary  Marxism", 


the  Socialist  Labor  party  has  proclaimed  time  and  again  that  it  is  a party  of 
revolution,  not  of  reform.  It  does  not  wish  to  create  any  illusion  by  fostering 


a belief  in  the  " inevitablity  of  gradual ne s s"  . 

"...  ’Then  a change  leaves  the  internal  mechanism  untouched,  we  have 
Reform;  whenever  the  internal  mechanism  is  changed,  we  have  Revolution.  . . . 

”We  Socialists  are  not  Reformers;  we  are  Revolutionists.  We  Socialists 
do  not  propose  to  change  forme.  We  care  nothing  for  forms.  We  want  a change  of 
the  inside  of  the  mechanism  of  society,  let  the  form  take  care  of  itself.  . . 

"...  The  program  of  this  revolution  consists  not  in  any  one  detail.  It 
demands  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  capitalist  system  and  its  system  of 
wage  slavery;  the  total  extinction  of  class  rule  is  itB  object.  Nothing  short 


3De  Leon,  Socialist  Reconstruction  of  Society,  pp.  55-57.  Petersen, 
Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictator  ships  and  Despotism,  p.  33. 

^53e  Leon,  Socialist  Reconstruction  of  Society,  pp,  55-56. 
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^De  Leon,  Reform  or  Revolution,  p.  3 


of  that  — whether  as  a first,  a temporary,  or  any  other  sort  of  step  can  at 
this  date  receive  recognition  in  the  camp  of  the  modern  revolution."^ 

Peaceful  Conquest  of  Power.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  insisted  that 
the  goal  of  the  movement  must  not  he  confused  with  its  technique.  Although 
revolutionary  in  its  goal,  it  abhors  bloodshed,  insurrection  and  violence  in 
its  methods;  it  prefers  ballots  to  bullets.  It  has  contended  that  its  political 
aim,  the  capture  of  the  state  and  its  inmediate  destruction,  can  be  accomplished 
by  peaceful  methods. 

The  basis  for  its  contention  is  none  other  than  Marx.  An  excerpt  from 
his  address  at  a congress  of  the  First  International  at  the  Hague  has  been 
frequently  quoted: 

"7fe  know  that  the  institutions,  the  manners  and  the  customs  of  the  various 
countries  must  be  considered,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  countries  like 
England  and  America,  and,  if  I understood  your  arrangements  better,  I might 
even  add  Holland,  where  the  worker  may  attain  his  object  by  peaceful  means. 

But  not  in  all  countries  is  this  the  case."l 

De  Leon  has  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  ballot  as  the  most  effective  method 
of  capturing  the  state: 

"...  In  short  and  in  fine,  the  political  movement  bows  to  the  methods  of 
civilized  discussion;  it  gives  a chance  to  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  great 
Question  at  issue.  . . 

"The  Ballot  is  a weapon  of  civilization;  the  ballot  is  a weapon  that  no 
revolutionary  movement  of  our  times  may  ignore  except  at  its  own  peril;  the 
Socialist  ballot  1b  the  emblem  of  right . . . ."2 

"...  The  bona  fide  Movement  of  Labor  may  not  'adopt1  the  methods  of 
the  capitalist  class  in  the  class  war.  The  Labor  Movement  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, place  itself  upon  the  highest  plane  civilization  has  reached.  It  must 
insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  civilized  methods,  and  it  must  do  so  in  the  way 
that  civilized  man  does.  . . ."3 


6Ibid..  p.  15. 

^Marx,  quoted  in  Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and 
Despotism,  p.  61. 

2De  Leon,  Socialist  Reconstruction  of  Society,  pp.  58-59. 


®De  Leon,  As  To  Politics,  p.  90. 


" • • • The  revolutionist,  however,  should  never  feel  impelled  to 
apologize  for  insisting  on  the  possibility  of  a peaceful  solution,  provided 
he  does  not  neglect  the  organizing  of  the  needed  force,  the  Industrial 
Union  ....  Dear  to  the  heart  of  civilized  man  is  the  hope  of  settling  social 
disputes  peacefully,  and,  as  De  Leon  said,  it  is  one  consummation  dearly  pur* 
sued  by  the  Socialist.  We  of  the  working  class  want  peace.  We  are  tired  and 
weary  of  the  struggle  of  the  ages.  We  want  to  put  an  end  to  capitalism  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  though  with  all  the  power  necessary.  . . 

Conception  of  Industrial  Unionism.  Although  the  conception  of  Industrial 
Unionism  is  at  the  very  heart  and  core  of  everything  Daniel  De  Leon  and  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  have  stood  for,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reduce  it 
to  a simple  formula  or  statement. 

All  Marxian  parties  have  more  or  less  espoused  industrial  (as  contrasted 
with  craft)  unionism.  But  the  Socialist  Labor  party  has  contended  that  De  Leon 
alone  understood  its  full  import  and  adequately  propounded  the  correct  theses 
concerning  its  necessity,  development,  organization  and  the  role  it  is  to  play 
after  the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  state. 

Industrial  Unionism  as  developed  by  De  Leon  involves  three  distinct  prob- 
lems: form,  tactics  and  goal.3-  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  concerned  here  with 
the  problem  of  craft  versus  industrial  unioniem,  since  very  little  brief  is  made 
for  the  former  by  Marxists;  the  arguments  in  favor  of  industrial  unionism,  have 
almost  become  stock.  But  one  can  still  turn  to  the  early  writings  of  De  Leon 
for  a thorough  exposition  on  that  subject. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  does  Industrialism  organize?"  De  Leon 
has  given  this  summary  answer: 


Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  63. 


^De  Leon,  Industrial  Unionism,  p.  5. 

^The  better  known  pamphlets  upon  this  subject  by  De  Leon  are:  Industrial 
Unionism;  Industrial  Unionism,  Selected  Editorials;  The  Burning  Question  of 
Trade  UnlonB. 


"1st.  By  gathering  into  and  keeping  in  'Recruiting  Locals'  the 
individual  workers  of  whose  specific  occupation  there  may  not  as  yet  he  enough 
to  organize  a 'Trade  and  Shop  Branch'; 

2nd.  By  gathering  into  'Trade  and  Shop  Branches'  all  the  workers  who  use 
the  identical  tool . 

3rd.  By  gathering  into  'Local  Industrial  Unions'  all  the  several  'Trade 
and  Shop  Branches'  whose  combined  work  furnishes  a given  output.  There  can  he 
no  'Local  Industrial  Union1  without  at  least  two  'Trade  and  Shop  Branches'. 

"These  are  the  first  three  stages.  The  further  stages  in  the  ascending 
line,  — Industrial  Councils,  National  Industrial  Unions  p»d  Industrial 
Departments  — are  obvious.  Their  structure,  hence  the  method  of  their  organiza- 
tion, flows  from  the  structure  and  reason  for  the  structure  of  the  'Local 
Industrial  Union. 

De  Leon  summed  this  up  succinctly  when  he  declared; 

"Industrial  Unionism  is  the  Socialist  Republic  in  the  making;  and  the 
goal  once  reached,  the  Industrial  Union  is  the  Socialist  Republic  in  operation. 

"Accordingly,  the  Industrial  Union  is,  at  once,  the  battering  ram  with 
which  to  pound  down  the  fortress  of  capitalism  and  the  successor  of  the 
capitalist  social  structure  itself. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  never  looked  upon  a highly  integrated 
organization  of  industrial  unions  in  the  same  light  as  do  most  trade  unionists; 
it  has  rejected  the  conception  of  the  industrial  union  as  an  organization  of 
workers  intent  upon  securing  greater  pay,  shorter  working  week  and  better 
working  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  spurned  such  an  orientation  and 
has  opposed  any  program  for  realizing  such  immediate  demands.  The  S.L.P.'s 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  trade  union  organization  is  of  greater  significance: 
when  the  political  organization  of  the  state  has  been  destroyed  by  elected 
Congressmen  (a  majority  representing  the  S.L.P. ) who  have  immediately  voted  the 
dissolution  of  Congress,  the  Industrial  Union  is  that  organization  which  is  to 
succeed  the  state  and  take  over  the  control  and  operation  of  the  economic  and 
other  affairs  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  what  De  Leon  has  proposed  is  to 
replace  the  political  by  an  industrial  organization  of  society.  It  is  this  con- 
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De  Leon,  Industrial  Unionism,  p.  10. 
4Ibid..  p.  4. 
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cept  which  has  given  rise  to  the  claim  of  the  S.L.P.  that  De  Leon  anticipated 
the  Soviet  idea  which  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Thus  did  De  Leon  contend: 

“Civilized  society  will  know  no  such  ridiculous  thing  as  geographic  con- 
stituencies. It  will  only  know  industrial  constituencies.  The  parliament  of 
civilization  in  America  will  consist,  not  of  Congressmen  from  geographic 
districts,  hut  of  representatives  of  trades  throughout  the  land,  and  their 
legislative  work  will  not  he  the  complicated  one  which  a society  of  conflicting 
interests,  such  as  capitalism,  requires,  hut  the  easy  one  which  can  he  summed 
up  in  the  statistics  of  the  wealth  needed,  the  wealth  producible,  and  the  work 
required  — and  that  any  average  set  of  workingmen1 s representatives  are  fully 

able  to  ascertain,  infinitely  better  than  our  modern  rhetoricians  in  Congress. 

ii  5 

■ • * 

“Socialism,  therefore,  in  its  first  plank,  demands  the  abolition  of  the 
Political  State.  . . . 

nThe  Socialist  government  will  and  must  he  an  industrial  government.  The 
industrial  vote  will  take  the  place  of  the  political  vote;  the  governmental 
representatives  under  the  Socialist  Industrial  Republic  will  he  industrial 
delegates,  trained  men,  engineers  and  technicians  who  spring  out  of  their 
respective  industries,  men  well  versed  in  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the 
industries  they  represent  in  the  general  council  of  all  industries. “ ® 

"...  Where  the  general  council  of  the  Industrial  Union  organization 
meets,  there  will  he  the  capital  of  the  nation. 


®Le  Leon,  quoted  in  Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and 
Despotism,  p.  29. 

Socialist  Labor  Party,  The  NBA  , p.  34. 

^S.L.P.,  Socialist  Labor  Party  vs.  Socialist  Party,  p.  3. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY:  STRATEGY,  TACTICS  ARB  PARTY  ORGANIZATION 
Strategy  and  Tactics 

The  American  Approach.  In  the  very  early  days  of  its  history,  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  took  to  heart  the  lesson  of  Engels,  who  wrote,  concerning 
it: 

’’This  party  is  called  upon  to  play  a very  important  part  in  the  movement. 
But  in  order  to  do  so  they  will  have  to  doff  every  remnant  of  their  foreign 
garb.  They  will  have  to  become  out  and  out  American.  They  cannot  expect  the 
Americans  to  come  to  them;  they,  a minority  and  the  immigrants,  must  go  to  the 
Americans  who  are  the  vast  majority  and  the  natives.  And  to  do  that  they  must 
above  all  learn  English.” ^ 

The  result  was  a campaign  inaugurated  by  Be  Leon  to  uproot  the  German 
tradition,  customs  and  language  of  the  Alte  Genoa  sen  (the  old  Comrades)  and 
replace  them  by  American  institutions.  Although  the  transition  was  a painful 
one,  and  some  comrades  were  lost  in  the  process,  Be  Leon  again  triumphed.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Alte  Genossen  was  at  an  end.  One  of  the  chief  causes  for  his 
success  was  the  establishment  in  English  of  the  party  press.  The  People.  There- 
after the  movement  attempted  to  remain  conscious  of  its  new  American  basis. 

Prior  to  1935,  the  tactics  of  the  Communist  party  in  America  gave  rise  to 
the  allegation  by  the  S.L.P.  that  what  the  former  attempted  was  a mechanical 
transfer  of  methods  suitable  to  an  alien  soil  only  (Soviet  Russia).  As  a 
result  the  S.L.P.  re-affirmed  its  faith  in  the  American  approach: 

”...  As  De  Leon  concisely  summed  up  this  principle:  ’The  Socialist  move- 
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ment  of  America  will  have  its  tactical  moves  determined  by  the  sociological 
topograph  of  the  land.  A movement  that  here  is  molded  by  the  sociological 
topography  of  any  other  country  is  in  the  air1 ."2 

The  General  Strike.  The  most  significant  and  cogent  tactic  which  the 
Industrial  Union  has  declared  is  potentially  at  its  disposal  is  the  General 
Strike.  Be  Leon's  treatment  of  this  topic  seems  somewhat  sketchy,^  but  what 
follows  appears  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  it:  (1)  The  General  Strike  takes 
place  after  (not  before)  the  victory  of  the  S.L.P.  at  the  polls,  if  the  ruling 
class  does  not  concede  the  political  victory,  which  most  likely  will  be  the 
case.  (2)  Its  purpose  is  to  cement  the  election  victory  by  stopping  production 
completely  until  the  recalcitrant  capitalist  class  has  relinquished  its  control 
of  industry  and  has  been  ousted  from  the  factories,  leaving  the  field  free  to 
the  Integrated  industrial  unions  through  its  National  Executive  Council  to  take 
over  the  management,  operation  and  control  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country. 

"There  now  only  remains  one  point  to  consider,  and  I am  through.  It  is 
the  point  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  industrial  organization  in  order 
to  supplement  the  right  of  the  ballot  with  the  might  requisite  to  put  the 
quietus  upon  the  capitalist  class  itself.  The  point  implies  what  is  generally, 
but  wrongly,  meant  by  THE  GENERAL  STRIKE,  a term,  that,  through  misuse  by  its 
own  advocates,  who  have  hitherto  placed  the  cart  before  the  horse,  is  greatly 
misunderstood,  and  should  be  substituted  by  the  more  appropriate  term  of  the 
general  lockout  of  the  capitalist  class. 

"Political  power  is  reached  through  the  ballot-box.  But  the  ballot-box 
is  not  an  open  field;  it  is  a veritable  defile.  That  defile  is  held  by  the 
agents  of  the  capitalist  class.  The  election  inspectors  and  returning  boards 
are  capitalist  appointees;  they  are  veritable  garrisons  with  which  the  capital- 
ist class  holds  the  defile.  To  imagine  that  these  capitalist  garrisons  of  the 
election  defiles  will  complacently  allow  the  candidates  of  the  revolution, 
whose  program  is  the  dismantling  of  the  political  burg  of  capitalism,  peacefully 
to  file  through,  is  to  indulge  in  a mooncalf  b vision  ....  Let  the  political 
thermometer  rise  to  the  point  of  danger,  then,  all  monkeying  with  the  ther- 
mometer notwithstanding,  your  capitalist  will  quake  in  his  stolen  boots;  he 
will  not  dare  to  fight;  he  will  flee.  At  least  I,  for  one,  expect  to  see  him 
flee.  But,  indeed,  he  will  not  unless,  back  of  that  ballot  that  has  raised 
the  political  temperature  to  fever— heat  is  the  might  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  land,  organized,  integrally,  and,  consequently,  capable  of  assuming 
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the  conduct  of  the  nation's  production.  The  complete  industrial  organization 
of  the  working  class  will  then  have  Insured  the  peaceful  issue  of  the  struggle. 
But  perhaps  the  capitalist  may  not  flee.  Perhaps,  in  a delirium  of  rage,  he 
may  resist.  So  much  the  worse  — for  him.  The  might,  implied  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  working  class  of  the  land,  Trill  he  in  a position  to  mop  the 
earth  with  the  rebellious  usurper  in  short  order  and  safeguard  the  right  that 
the  ballot  proclaimed." ^ 

'•Maybe  the  S.L.P.  will  triumph  at  the  hustings,  that  is,  win  out  and  be 
rightly  counted.  In  this  case  the  S.  L.P.  would  forthwith  dissolve;  the 
political  State  would  be  ipso  facto  abolished;  the  industrially  and  integrally 
organized  proletariat  will  without  hindrance  assume  the  administration  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  land.  Is  this  impossible?  We  admit  it  is  highly 
improhabl e . 

"More  likely  is  the  event  of  the  S.L.P.  triumph  at  the  polls,  hut  defeat 
by  election  inspectors,  or  resistance,  as  the  Southern  slaveholders  did  at  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  In  that  case  also  the  S.L.P.  would  forthwith  dissolve 
into  its  economic  organization.  That  body,  having  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
cruit and  organize  its  forces,  and  the  civilized  method  of  peaceful  trial  of 
strength  having  been  abandoned,  the  Might  of  the  proletariat  will  then  he 
there,  free  to  resort  to  the  last  resort,  and  physically  mop  the  earth  with 
the  barbarian  Capitalist  Class."*5 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  although  the  S.L.P.  is  opposed  to 
force  and  violence  it  is  nonetheless  prepared  to  resort  to  their  use  if  the 
capitalist  class  does  not  yield  and  honor  the  popular  mandate  won  by  the  S.L.P, 
at  the  polls. 

S.L.P.  not  Syndicalist.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  vigorously  denied 
the  charge  made  time  and  again  that  De  Leon's,  theory  of  industrialism  constitutes, 
as  Raisky  has  stated  it,  11  ...  a retreat  from  Marxism  in  the  direction  of 
syndicalism.  . 

"...  Industrialism,  or  to  put  it  correctly,  Industrial  Unionism  is 
implicit  in  Marxism,  so  implicit,  indeed,  that  to  have  omitted  it  as  the  central 
feature  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  America  would  have  constituted  'a  retreat 
from  Marxism* , with  social  reformism  and  Gomperism  as  the  inevitable  alternative. 

. . . Moreover,  in  stigmatizing  De  Leon's  Industrial  Union  theory  as  a retreat 
from  Marxism,  Raisky  must  accept  the  logic  of  his  contention  by  including  Lenin 
as  one  who  also  *retreated*  from  Marxism,  for  it  was  Lenin  who  recognized  De 
Leon*  b Industrial  union  and  Industrial  Government  theory  as  the  only  contribu- 
tion to  Marxian  thought,  adding:  'Industrial  Unionism  is  the  basic  thing, 
that  is  what  we  are  building.*  **® 
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Ibid. . pp.  62-64. 

^De  Leon , As  to  Politics,  pp . 60-61 . 

^Raisky,  Denlel  De  Leon,  p.  9.  Also  see  De  Leon,  Industrial  Unionism  — 
Selected  Editorials,  pp . 43-51 . 
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De  Leon  has  declared  that  syndicalism  stressed  "function",  not 
"structure"  of  economic  organization,  as  contrasted  with  the  S.L.P.,  which  took 
the  opposite  stand: 

"...  Stripped  of  some  casual  expressions,  •Syndicalism’  is  not 
•Industrial  Unionism’.  Syndicalism  lays  hardly  any  stress  — it  can  not  choose 
hut  fail  to  lay  stress:  the  capitalist  development  in  the  land  of  itB  hirth 
doeB  not  furnish  it  with  the  foundation  for  laying  such  stress  — upon  the 
STRUCTURE,  its  main  stress  is  laid  upon  the  FUNCTION  of  the  economic  organiza- 
tion, — that  function  being,  according  to  ’Syndicalism’,  physical  force. 
Industrial  Unionism,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  product  of  American  highly 
developed  capitalism,  lays  main  stress  upon  the  STRUCTURE  of  the  economic 
organization;  the  JUNCTION  of  the  same  — the  overthrow  of  the  Political  State 
and  the  seizing  of  the  reins  of  Government  aB  the  Socialist  or  Industrial 
State  — flowing,  as  a matter  of  course,  from  its  structure."® 

The  mention  of  syndicalism  brings  to  mind  the  bitter  conflict  which  raged 
in  the  S.L.P.  for  a short  period  (about  1905-1908).  At  this  time,  the  syndical- 
ists succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World;  they 
struck  from  the  preamble  of  its  constitution  all  reference  to  politics.  In 
1908,  De  Leon  was  ousted  from  the  I.W.W.  because  of  his  fight  to  retain  the 
political  clause  in  its  constitution.  Some  members  of  the  S.L.P.  likewise  urged 
their  own  organization  to  repudiate  De  Leon' s stand  and  place  all  reliance 
upon  "revolutionary,  class-conscious  Industrial  Unionism" De  Leon  resisted 
this  with  all  the  strength  he  could  muster.  His  pamphlet,  As  to  Politics,  was 
his  answer  to  the  out-and-out  syndicalists  in  the  party.  He  maintained  that 
the  most  fundamental  question  of  all  remained  unanswered  by  his  syndicalist 
opponents:  "How  do  you  expect  to  recruit  and  organize  your  industrial  army  if 
you  begin  by  rejecting  the  peaceful  method  of  solving  the  Social  Question,  to 
wit,  the  political  method?"® 

The  result  was  a complete  rout  of  the  syndicalist  group  in  the  S.L.P. 


6 

De  Leon,  Industrial  Unionism  — Selected  Editorials,  p.  47. 

^De  Leon,  As  to  Politics,  p.  vi. 

8 

Ibid. . pp.  37-38. 
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De  Leon  triumphed  over  his  enemies. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  completely  dispose  of  the  contention  of  Haisky 
and  others  that  the  Socialist  Labor  party's  Industrial  Unionism  IS  syndicalism. 
But  the  point  to  he  clearly  understood  is  that  In  its  own  eyes  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  has  never  regarded  itself  as  a syndicalist  group. 

Confiscation  or  Compensation?  The  plan  of  the  S.L.P.  for  the  conquest  of 
power  at  the  polls,  followed  by  the  general  strike  if  necessary,  has  raised  this 
question;  "Will  you  Socialists  confiscate  or  purchase  all  capital  now  used  in 
production  and  exchange? 

According  to  De  Leon,  there  will  be  no  technical  confiscation,  although 
as  a matter  of  everyday  fact,  the  owners  of  capital  will  be  deprived  of  their 
last  farthing  and  will  be  given  nothing  in  return.  De  Leon  has  reasoned  thus; 

If  any  seizure  of  property  were  attempted  under  the  present  social  order,  such 
a seizure  if  effective  would  constitute  confiscation  unless  some  form  of  ade- 
quate compensation  were  made  in  return.  "It  all  turns  upon  what  the  social 

principle  is  upon  which  the  nation  rests,  hence  upon  the  constitution  and  laws 

o 

that  are  in  force."  But  if  the  S.L.P.  succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  the 
government  at  the  polls  and  established  a new  social  order,  the  subsequent 
taking  over  of  land,  factories,  railroads,  etc.,  would  not  be  confiscation  even 
though  nothing  were  given  in  return. 

"...  Confiscation  means  the  appropriation  of  property  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  an  existing  social  system.  Revolutions,  however,  bring  their  own  laws 
with  them.  Consequently,  under  the  laws  of  a Social  Revolution,  that  may  be 
done  legitimately,  without  the  brand  of  'confiscation'  which,  tinder  the  laws  of 
the  social  system  that  the  Revolution  has  supplanted,  would  be  called  confisca- 
tion. . . . Like  all  Revolutionary  Governments,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  born  in  revolution.  It  did  not  'confiscate'  under  the  laws  of  its 
own  existence,  whatever  the  name  given  to  the  act  by  the  social  system  and 
government  which  it  overthrew.  The  question  is,  Do  the  requirements  of  the 


q 

Petersen,  Revolutionary  Milestones,  pp.  20-21. 
Leon,  Fifteen  Questions,  p.  84. 

2Ibid. . p.  89. 
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working  class  demand  a different  state  of  society?  If  the  answer  is.  Yes, 
then  that  appropriation  is  not  confiscation  at  all.  . . ,"2 

De  Leon  has  farther  argued  that  it  would  he  futile  to  attempt  to  pay  off 
the  capitalists,  for  four  reasons: 

"1st.  To  "buy  the  capitalist  off  with  money,  or  its  token,  would  he  to 
cheat  him,  . . . 

"2nd.  To  'pay*  the  capitalist  hy  pensioning  him  out  of  the  National 
Store  would  he  to  bond  the  Nation,  and  bond  it  indefinitely.  Socialism  is 
here  to  free,  not  to  bond  the  workers. 

" 3rd.  No  Social  Revolution  ever  bought  off  the  tyrant  clasB  against  whom 
it  rose.  . . . 

"4th.  Socialism  being  the  highest  expression  of  morality  and  justice,  the 
talcing  of  the  capital,  and  thereby  the  emancipating  of  property  from  the  sbackLeB 
of  private  ownership,  can  be  accomplished  v/ithout  inflicting  upon  the  previous 
class  the  social  penalty  that  all  previous  class  revolutions  have  inflicted 
upon  the  class  that  they  overthrew.  . . . Seeing  that  Socialism  abolishes,  not 
simply  the  class  rule  of  the  present  ruling  class,  but  class  rule  itself,  the 
conquered  capitalist  will  not  be  yoked;  he  will  he  raised,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  population  to  peership  with  all  others  in  a Commonweal  where  his  exist- 
ence will  be  safeguarded,  the  same  as  the  existence  of  all  others,  under  the 
only  condition  that  he  sponge  not,  but  do  his  share  in  the  co-operative 
work.  . . 

This,  then,  has  been  the  answer  of  the  S.L.P.  to  those  who  want  to  know 
whether  it  favors  condensation  or  outright  confiscation. 

Dual  Unionism.  Since  trade  union  activity  plays  a vital  role  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  S.L.P. , early  in  its  history  (about  1891-1894) 

" strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  inocculate  the  trade  unions  of  the  land  with 
Socialist  revolutionary  principles  hy  means  of  a method  designated  in  those 
days  as  'boring  from  within1."^-  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  were  invaded,2  hut  the  results  were  negligible. 

The  upshot  of  this  disillusionment  over  its  failure  to  make  any  headway 
was  the  formation  in  1895  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  an  opposi- 


^Ibid. , p.  88. 

^Tbid. , pp . 96-98 . 

■^Symposium,  Daniel  De  Leon.  I,  pp.  6-7. 
2 Ibid . . pp.  7-8. 
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tion  (dual)  union  with  a revolutionary  program,  which  attempted  to  organize 
unskilled  as  well  ae  skilled  workers,  "to  supply  the  proletariat  with  a 

rr 

union  thoroughly  imbued  with  a class  spirit"0  and  to  carry  out  generally  on 
the  economic  field  the  Socialist  Labor  policies  of  industrial  unionism.^ 

Later  it  attempted  to  carry  on  this  work  through  the  Workers'  International 
Industrial  Union. ® The  S.L.P.  has  since  that  time  espoused  dual  unionism. 

It  has  refused  to  make  any  efforts  to  work  with  reform,  or  penetrate  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  De  Leon  has  characterized  as  "neither 
American,  nor  a federation,  nor  of  Labor".®  It  has  clung  to  the  idea  of  build- 
ing its  own  revolutionary  industrial  unions  along  socialist  lines. 

Of  its  early  policy  of  "boring  from  within"  both  in  the  S.P.  and  the 
A.F.L.  De  Leon  later  stated: 

"An  organization  is  a structure.  A steamer  constructed  for  an  excursion 
boat  cannot  be  transformed  into  a battleship.  No  amount  of  pruning,  nursing 
and  grafting  will  turn  a sour  apple  tree  into  a tree  that  will  bear 
oranges.  . . 

"The  trade  union  leaders  will  let  you  bore  from  within  only  enough  to 
throw  you  out  through  that  hole  bored  by  you.11® 

The  S.L.P.  has  thus  answered  the  reproach  that  the  party  has  espoused 
dual  unionism: 

"For  our  advocacy  of  Industrial  Unionism  we  have  been  termed  dual  union- 
ists by  the  would-be  ultra  revolutionists,  and  dual  unionism  was  supposed  to 
be  a great  crime  and  a tactical  error  since  it  could  only  aim  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  capitalist  bulwark,  the  A.F.  of  L.,  which,  however,  we  have  never 
considered  as  a working  class  organization.  We  have  demonstrated  in  answer  to 
this  that  if  the  Communists  or  anyone  else  would  ever  successfully  'bore  from 
within'  they  would  soon  bore  themselveB  out,  which  would  eventually  result  in 
'dual  unionism',  that  is,  a new  form  of  unionism,  if  the  workers  were  not 
going  to  accept  a total  rout  from  the  Civic  Federation's  capitalist  ally,  the 
A.F.  of  L."9  * 


^Petersen.  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  22. 

^Symposium,  Daniel  De  Leon.  I,  pp.  8-12;  II,  pp.  30-22. 

5 Ibid..  II,  p.  159. 

6 

Symposium,  Daniel  De  Leon.  II,  p.  96. 

^De  Leon,  As  to  Politics,  p.  111. 

®De  Leon,  quoted  in  Baisky,  Daniel  De  Leon,  p.  21. 

^Socialist  Labor  Party,  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  Third  International, 
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Trade  union  developments  of  recent  years  have  in  no  manner  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  S.L.P.  towards  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its 
leadership.  The  early  hostility  expressed  by  De  Leon10  has  prevailed.  The 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  national  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  by 
the  A.F.L.  has  again  resulted  in  a sell-out  of  labor's  cause,  it  has  contended: 

"For  half  a century  almost,  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  kindred  'union  leaders' 
have  been  notorious  betrayers  of  'organized  labor'.  Whatever  power  they  have 
in  the  labor  movement  they  owe  to  their  role,  not  as  true  leaders  of  the 
workers  in  their  class  struggle  against  the  capitalists,  but  to  their  policy 
of  obscuring  class  divisions  and  the  irrepressible  class  struggle,  and* their 
efforts  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  working  class  and  the  capitalist  class. 

It  is  this  impossible  role  of  mediator  between  irreconcilable  interests  which 
has  earned  for  the  trade  union  leader  the  designation  labor  faker. 

"Never  was  such  designation  more  deserved.  . . ."11 

The  C.I.O,  — Pseudo-Industrial  Unionism.  The  organization  of  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  headed  by  John  L.  Lewis,  has  not  un- 
naturally given  rise  to  the  question:  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  are  the  con- 
cepts of  industrial  unionism  held  by  Lewis  identical  with  those  propounded  by 
Re  Leon  and  advocated  by  the  Socialist  Labor  party?  On  this  point,  the  reply 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  has  left  little  doubt.  As  the  latter  has  viewed  it, 
they  have  nothing  in  consnon,  save,  fortuitously,  the  name.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
S.L.P.  leaflets  has  gone  much  further;  from  its  title,  "The  C.I.O.  — The  Road 
to  Fascism,"  one  may  gather  that  the  S.L.P.  has  regarded  this  movement  as  a 
great  danger  to  the  working  class.  The  same  leaflet  referred  to  the  C.I.O.  as 
" . . . a machine  for  lying  about  Industrial  Unionism." 

The  present  movement  of  the  C.I.O.  for  Industrial  unionism  has  been 
thoroughly  condemned  bb  a travesty  upon  genuine  industrial  unionism.  The 
sincere  move  for  industrial  unionism  in  1905  ended  in  tragedy;  to-day  it  has 
recurred  as  a farce,  the  S.L.P.  has  stated. 
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De  Leon,  Two  Paa:es  from  Roman  History,  pp.  30-54. 
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"...  V/e  witness  the  recurrence,  in  its  farcical  aspect,  in  the  Lewis 
fake  industrial  union  movement,  the  so-called  C.I.O.,  many  of  whose  supporters 
and  leaders  were  instrumental  in  corrupting  and  eventually  wrecking  the 
original  Industrial  Union  movement,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
organized  in  Chicago  thirty-two  years  ago.  The  C.I.O.,  offered  as  industrial 
unionism,  and  hailed  as  such  "by  the  fakers  and  muddleheaded  reformers  and 
•liberals',  is  so  obviously  a caricature  of  genuine  Industrial  Unionism,  that 
only  the  present  period  of  amazing  chaos,  confusion  and  social  disintegration 
can  account  for  its  acceptance  as  the  genuine  article  by  so  many  otherwise 
honest  and  intelligent  people. 

"As  all  great  cartoonists  know,  caricature  (in  itself  a great  art)  must 
present  its  subject  with  an  element  of  truth,  or  essential  likeness  of  the 
original,  however  purposely  distorted.  And  deliberate  intent  to  distort  for 
some  ulterior  objective,  good  or  bad,  isthe  essence  of  all  caricature.  The 
serious  student  of  historic  facts,  and  of  social  phenomena  generally,  will 
without  difficulty  perceive  that  the  so-called  industrial  union  movement  as 
launched  by  Lewis  is  a monstrous  distortion,  a vicious  misrepresentation,  of 
genuine  Industrial  Unionism  as  fathered  by  the  great  American  Marxist,  Daniel 
De  Leon."1 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  added  that  its  warning  of  many  years  ago 
is  coming  to  pass:  industrial  unionism  is  capable  of  being  perverted  to  purposes 
best  suited  to  finance  capitalism,  and  even  to  fascism  itself. 

"In  1910  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  anticipated  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  reaction  to  organize  the  workers  into  vertical  unions.  We  declared  then: 
'Industrial  Unionism  does  not  of  itself  mean  the  economic  body  necessary  for 
the  revolutionary  act.  The  form  of  Industrialism  may  subserve  the  most  reac- 
tionary of  schemes /Tt  coulc|7  he  turned  into  the  most  effective  capitalist 

weapon  to  bridle  the  working  class.'  It  is  precisely  the  form  of  Industrial 
Unionism  that  has  been  imitated  in  fascist  Italy  and  is  now  being  imitated  in 
the  United  States.  . . ."2 

"We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  C.I.O.  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously playing  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  plutocracy  of  America.  The 
workers  of  this  country  must  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  demand  of  the  hour  is 
for  genuine  Socialist  Industrial  Unionism.  Only  we  can  present  these  principles 
to  the  workers  of  the  nation.  . . ."g 

The  best  proof  that  their  contention  is  correct,  the  S.L.P.  has  alleged, 
is  that  the  C.I.O.'s  plan  for  industrial  unionism  is  endorsed  by  some  of  the 
great  capitalists  of  the  United  States,  including  Myron  C.  Taylor,  of  Big  Steel, 
for  example,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mussolini In  an  interview  which  appeared  in 


1 

Arnold  Petersen,  Introduction  to  Eric  Hass,  John  L.  Lewis  Exposed'.,  pp.  3-4. 

2 

•Socialist  Labor  Party,  The  C.I.O.  — The  Road  to  Fascism,  p.  1. 
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a Hew  York  newspaper,  Morgan  representatives  were  reported  as  having  'praise 

c * 

and  admiration'  for  lewis.  If  the  C.I.O.  were  a militant  workers1  industrial 
union,  such  a thing  could  not  he  possible,  the  S.L.P.  has  contended. 

Objectively  considered,  the  purpose  which  the  C.I.O.  has  best  served  has 
been  that  of  fooling  the  workers  into  believing  they  have  been  members  of  a real 
industrial  union  with  genuine  principles  of  Industrial  Unionism,  the  S.L.P.  has 
alleged. 

"The  C.I.O,,  a self-appointed  committee,  with  unlimited  funds  and  a build- 
up in  the  capitalist  press,  has  set  up  a decoy  to  draw  the  workers  away  from 
that  which  they  instinctively  seek  — a union  which  unites.  Lack  of  clarity 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  responsible  for  their  being  caught  by  a name, 
•industrial  unionism' 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  pointed  to  numerous  differences  alleged  to 
separate  genuine  industrial  unionism  from  the  "fake"  industrial  unionism  rep- 
resented by  Lewis  and  the  C.I.O.:  (l)  Industrial  Unionism  has  recognized  the 

need  for  political  action  to  supplement  economic  organization  — a workers' 
political  party.  The  C.I.O.  is  limited  to  economic  action  alone  as  its  objective. 
(2)  Industrial  Unionism  has  attempted  to  organize  all  workers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, of  both  sexes,  employed  and  unemployed.  The  C.I.O.  is  concerned  only 
with  "those  who  have  jobs  and  can  pay  dues".  (3)  Industrial  Unionism  has  not 
looked  for  recognition  from  the  employer;  the  C.I.O.  makes  a bid  for  recognition 
and  cooperation  with  the  capitalist  class.  (4)  Industrial  Unionism  has  been  con- 
trolled by  its  rank-and-file  membership.  The  C.I.O.  acts  through  self-appointed 
"labor  fakers"  who  have  empowered  themselves  to  act  independently  of  the  organiza- 
tion they  profess  to  represent.  (5)  Industrial  Unionism  has  had  for  its  goal 
the  establishment  of  a classless  society  based  upon  socialist  principles.  The 
C.I.O.  is  limited  in  itB  purposes  and  vision  to  obtaining  collective  bargaining, 

5 
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whose  only  objectives  can  be  higher  wages,  fewer  hours  and  better  working  con- 
ditions, without  any  consideration  of  the  very  root  of  the  evil:  the  capitalist 
system.7 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  characterized  John  L.  Lewis  as  the  very 
prototype  of  labor  faker  and  misleader  of  the  working  class  which  it  has  "been 
fighting  since  its  inception.  He  is  of  the  "Samuel  capital -and-labor-are 

g 

brothers  Gompers"  school  of  labor  leaders.  Dating  back  to  about  1918  as  a 
figure  in  labor  circles,  his  career  has  been  one  of  opportunism  and  sell-outs. 
He  has  been  able  to  retain  power  by  the  strong-arm  methods  of  destroying 

g 

opponents,  stuffing  ballot  boxes,  expulsions,  and  revocation  of  charters.  His 
labor  policies  have  shown  an  amazing  ignorance,  particularly  Ms  conception  of 
divorcing  trade  unionism  from  politics. ^ In  Mb  time,  he  has  been  a notorious 
red-baiter,  pointing  out  to  employers  with  whom  he  has  attempted  to  sign  con- 
tracts that  collective  bargaiMng  is  their  best  guarantee  of  keeping  communism 

11 

out  of  the  UMted  States. 

" 'Grind  men  under  the  employers'  heel,'  he  said,  'and  you  invite 
Communism.  Give  men  a square  deal  and  you  take  out  an  insurance  policy  against 
it.  That's  one  reason  our  American  workers  have  not  been  susceptible  so  far. 
Our  living  conditions  are  fairly  good.  Keep  them  good  and  we'll  have  no  radi- 
calism in  this  country.1 

In  short,  as  far  as  the  S.L.P.  is  concerned,  the  C.I.O.  movement  i6  Just 

13 

" . . . a new  edition  of  the  old  fakeration  Jurisdiction  squabble.  . . The 

party  of  De  Leon  has  thus  scorned  both  A.F.L.  and  C.I.O.  and  has  concluded  with 
11  ...  a plague  on  both  your  houses.  . . .M^4, 
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8 Ibid. . pp.  48-49. 

10Ibid..  pp.  50-51. 

11 Ibid. , pp.  18-19. 
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No  Class  Collaboration.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  "been  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  policy  of  co-operation  or  alliances  with  capitalist  or  other  non- 
revolutionary groups  which  leads  to  a truce  between  the  classes,  whether  called 
a "people’s  front"  or  any  other  such  name.  It  haB  stood  by  the  "class  struggle" 
without  any  compromise  of  any  kind. 

"...  the  Proletarian  Revolution  must  not  only  not  seek,  but  must  avoid, 
as  it  would  a pestilence,  all  alliance  with  any  other  clasB  in  its  struggles, 
or  even  its  skirmishes,  with  the  Capitalist  Class,  the  landlord  plutocracy  of 
to-day  . . . ."1 

"The  concern  of  the  Marxist,  then,  in  a fully  developed  capitalist  country 
is  entirely  with  the  program  of  the  revolution.  Any  compromises  entered  into 
with  the  reactionary  elements  still  surviving  (the  petty  shopkeepers,  the  petty 
farmers)  constitute  a direct  betrayal  of  the  revolution,  when  done  in  the 
name  of  Marx  become  a deliberate  denial  and  mockery  of  Marxism.  , . . "^ 

De  Leon  has  quoted  a fable  to  explain  the  reason  for  such  an  unequivocal 
stand: 

"A  horse  was  being  harassed  by  a lion.  The  horse  found  that  his  oppor- 
tunities to  graze  were  impaired  by  that  roaring  beast  that  lay  low  in  the 
bushes  and  threatened  to  jump  upon  him,  and  frequently  did  jump  upon  him,  and 
not  infrequently  scratched  him  to  the  point  of  bleeding;  so  that  the  horse, 
finding  the  area  of  his  pasture  narrowing,  and  his  life  threatened  either  way, 
entered  into  a compact  irf.th  a man.  According  to  agreement,  the  man  mounted 
the  horse,  and  by  their  joint  efforts  the  lion  was  laid  low.  But  never  again 
could  the  horse  rid  himself  of  the  man  on  his  back,"*3 

No  Program  of  Immediate  Demands.  Unlike  the  Socialist  and  Communist  par- 
ties which  have  supported  programs  of  immediate  demands  regarded  by  them  as  con- 
sistent with  their  ultimate  goal,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  has  held  out,  no 
such  program.  It  haB  been  De  Leon' s contention  that  immediate  demands  are  in  the 
nature  of  sops  and  palliatives;  instead  of  being  incidental  gainB  on  the  high 
road  towards  socialism  they  often  become  the  ends  in  themselves;  the  larger  goal 
is  forgotten.  In  addition, they  have  a demoralizing  effect  upon  labor;  small 


^De  Leon,  Two  Pages  from  Roman  History,  p.  79. 
o 

Petersen,  Karl  Marx  and  Marxism,  p.  30. 

3 

De  Leon,  Two  Pages  from  Roman  History,  p.  78. 
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gaine  tend  to  satisfy  workers  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  wage  the  larger 
fight  any  longer.  Thus,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  will  not  advocate  the  passage 
of  minimum  wage  laws,  child  labor  laws,  social  security  laws  or  any  other  meas- 
ures affecting  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  working  class.  Its  entire 
attitude  can  be  summed  up  tersely;  "...  the  S.L.P.  has  been  a clean-cut 
Revolutionary  Party,  with  but  one  demand,  the  unconditional  surrender  of  capital- 
ism and  the  establishment  of  the  Workers'  Industrial  Republic."^ 

"...  Every  reform  granted  by  capitalism  is  a concealed  measure  of  reac- 
tion. He  who  says  reform  says  preservation,  and  he  who  says  that  reforms  under 
capitalism  are  possible  and  worth  while  thereby  declares  that  a continuation  of 
capitalism  is  possible  and  worth  while.  But  capitalism  has  grown  into  an  all- 
destroying  and  all-devouring  monster  that  must  be  destroyed  if  humanity  is  to 
live. "5 

. The  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  is  to  overthrow  capital- 
ism arid  all  that  belongs  to  it.  The  social  system  that  is  to  he  ended  cannot 
and  should  not  be  mended.  Hence  the  working  class  has  no  interest  in  all  the 
'issues'  thrown  up  by  a decadent  capitalism.  High  or  low  tariffs,  high  or  low 
taxes,  graft  or  efficiency  in  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  — these 
antj  similar  problems  of  the  'practical  politicians'  do  not  concern  the  working 
class  in  the  least.  Yftiile  capitalism  lasts,  the  workers  have  but  one  immediate 
interest;  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  If  these  things  are  obtainable  at  all 
under  present-day  capitalism  (which  they  are  not  except  as  conciliatory  con- 
cessions made  by  an  alarmed  ruling  class),  they  can  be  secured  only  through 
powerful  Industrial  Unions.  Hence,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  which  represents 
the  true  interests  of  the  working  class,  1b  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the 
tariff,  in  taxes,  in  prohibition,  the  water  power  question.  It  is  interested  in 
but  one  thing:  the  integral  Industrial  organization  of  the  working  class.  This 
is  what  we  urge  the  workers  to  build.  Our  battle  cry  is:  Away  with  reform. 
Capitalism  must  be  destroyed.  ALL  POWER  TO  THE  SOCIALIST  INDUSTRIAL  UNION." 

"Not  sops,  but  the  unconditional  surrender  of  capitalism,  is  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  Proletarian  Revolution." ^ 

United  Front.  On  principle,  the  S.L.P.  has  spurned  all  offers  of  united 
front  or  united  action  with  the  Socialist  party,  the  Communist  party  or  any 
other  Marxian  or  non-Marxian  organization.^  It  has  made  no  concessions,  accepted 
no  compromises,  and  has  refused  to  work  along  lines  not  completely  in  accord  with 


^Johnson,  The  Socialist  Party,  p.  B. 

^S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  Program  (1934),  p.  22. 
Petersen,  W-r  Z.  Poster.  Renegade  or  Spy?  .pp.  36-37. 

De  Leon,  Two  BaAes  from  Roman  History,  p.  83. 

1The  Weekly  People.  March  3,  1934,  p.  4. 
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its  own  "basic  principles.  It  has  literally  stood  in  the  position  of  the 

Socialist  Labor  party  against  the  Field. 

Labor  Party.  The  S.  L.  P.  has  consistently  denounced  the  efforts  of  trade 

union  officials,  "Marxists'1  and  others  to  form  a labor  or  farmer-labor  party. 

Such  a party  has  been  regarded  as  a potential  instrument  of  fascism.^  For 

example,  its  response  to  the  attempts  of  the  Wisconsin  La  Follettes  to  form  a 

National  Progressive  party  is  a key  to  its  attitude  on  the  entire  question. 

Delegates  to  the  eighteenth  biennial  Wisconsin  Socialist-Labor  party  convention 

put  themselves  down  on  record  in  these  terms: 

11  Whereas,  the  newly  organized,  so-called  'National  Progressives  of  America' 
in  the  great  liberal  State  of  the  La  Follette  brothers,  with  its  badge  imitating 
the  European  dictatorships,  bids  for  greater  executive  powers  in  the  guise  of 
modernizing  the  bankrupt  form  of  capitalist  democracy, 

"We  resolve  to  call  upon  workers  of  America  to  repudiate  this  insidious, 
incipient  attempt  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  working  class  in  the  establishment 
of  fascism,  sugar-coated  as  1 progress! visin'  . "2 

Party  Organization 

Lack  of  Bpace  prevents  a detailed  analysis  of  the  organization  of  the 
S.L.P.  Two  important  aspects  are  presented  however,  to  show  its  essential 
monolithic  outlook:  party  discipline  and  the  party  press. 

Party  Discipline.  De  Leon's  concept  of  party  discipline  has  been  likened 
to  that  of  Lenin. ^ He  believed  in  extreme  party  centralization;  be  argued  that 
all  members  of  the  party  should  be  held  to  the  strictest  accountability  after 
decisions  had  been  made;  that  any  breach  should  be  severely  dealt  with.  So  in- 
sistent ?;as  he  upon  these  points  that  while  a member  of  the  S.L.P. , Hillquit 
",  . . constantly  complained  about  'the  fanatical  severity  (of  De  Leon)  in  the 

p 

enforcement  of  discipline* 

^Weekly  People,  Jan.  2,  1937,  p.  5;  Oct.  29,  1938,  p.  5. 

^New  York  Times.  May  9,  1938,  p.  11. 

^Haisky , Daniel  De  Leon,  p.  14. 

^Idem. 
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Members  of  the  5.L.P.  have  not  regarded  their  conception  of  discipline  as 
fanatical  but  rather  as  basically  sound.  They  have  concurred  with  De  Leon  in 
his  analysis  of  the  situation. 

"Again, the  modern  revolutionist  knows  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
results  or  promote  principle,  there  must  be  unity  of  action.  He  knows  that,  if 
we  do  not  go  in  a body  and  hang  together,  we  are  bound  to  hang  separate.  Hence, 
you  will  ever  see  the  revolutionist  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority;  you 
will  always  see  him  the  readiest  to  obey;  . . . Hence,  also,  you  will  never 
find  the  revolutionist  putting  himself  above  the  organisation.  . . 

"...  Tamper  with  discipline,  allow  this  member  to  do  as  he  likes,  that 
member  to  slap  the  party  constitution  in  the  face,  yonder  member  to  fuse  with 
reformers,  this  other  to  forget  the  nature  of  the  class  struggle  and  to  act 
up  to  his  forgetfulness  — allow  that,  keep  such  'reformers’  in  your  ranks 
and  you  have  stabbed  your  movement  at  its  vitals,  We  know  that  in  struggles 
of  this  kind,  personal  feelings,  unfortunately,  play  a part;  you  cannot  prevent 
that;  let  the  otherside,  the  reformer,  fill  the  role  of  malice  that  its  weak 
intellect  drives  it  to;  do  you  fill  the  role  of  the  square- Jointed  revolution- 
ist — and  if  there  imiBt  be  amputation,  do  it  nobly,  but  firmly.  Hemember  the 
adage  that  the  tender-handed  surgeon  makes  stinging  wounds,  and  lengthens  the 
period  of  suffering  and  pain.  The  surgeon  that  has  a firm  hand  to  push  the 
knife  as  deep  as  it  ought  to  go;  and  pulls  it  out,  and  lets  the  pus  flow  out, 
that  surgeon  makes  clean  wounds,  shortens  pain,  brings  cure  quickly  about. 

"No  organization  will  inspire  the  outside  masses  with  respect  that  will 
not  insist  upon  and  enforce  discipline  within  its  own  ranks.  If  you  allow 
your  own  members  to  play  monkeyshines  with  the  party,  the  lookers-on,  who  belong 
in  this  camp,  will  Justly  believe  that  you  will  at  some  critical  moment  allow 
capitalism  to  play  monkeyshines  with  you;  they  will  not  respect  you,  and  their 
accession  to  your  ranks  will  be  delayed. 

"For  a decade  and  a half  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  saw  tragedy  brewing 
for  the  movement  in  the  activities  of  the  Socialist  Parly  of  America.  It  was 
anarchy  personified.  Opportunistic  in  principles  and  tactics,  it  naturally 
did  not  steer  by  the  compass  of  Marxian  Socialist  science.  Its  state  and  local 
organizations  were  permitted  to  advocate  anything  they  pleased  in  the  name  of 
Socialism  — shoddy  reforms,  physical  force  anarchy,  pure  and  simple  politi- 
cian! sm,  Christian  ’socialism’,  atheist  'socialism'  and  what  not.  The  result 
of  this  could  be  nothing  but  mental  confusion  and  hodge-podge.  . . ."5 

Party-owned  Press. ^ Since  1899,  there  has  been  only  an  official  press 
which  speaks  for  the  S.L.P.:  The  People,  at  one  time  a daily,  but  now  The 
Weekly  People.  No  other  unofficial  publication  is  permitted  by  party  members. 
The  reason  for  the  dognatic  stand  is  summed  up  in  its  contention  that  "if  the 


*7 

De  Leon,  Reform  or  Revolution,  p.  17. 

^Ibid. . pp.  24-25. 

Socialist  Labor  Party,  Who  are  the  Falsifiers?  p.  8. 

1 Symposium,  Daniel  De  Leon.  I,  pp.  18-23.  De  Leon,  The  Party  Ptbrr  , passim. 
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Party  does  not  ovm  the  press,  the  press  will  own  the  Party.M^  The  absence  of 
an  official  party  press  places  the  party  at  the  mercy  of  capitalist  publishers  or 
else  leads  to  the  mushroom  growth  of  many  papers  and  magazines  by  party  members, 
each  purporting  to  represent  the  true  party  viewpoint.  The  result  is  complete 
confusion  and  contradiction. 


2 


Petersen,  Revolutionary  Milestones,  p.  10. 
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CHAFIER  VI 

THE  SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY:  CRITICISM  OP  OTHER  MARXIAN  MOVEMENTS 


The  Socialist  Party 


In  criticizing  the  Socialist  party,  the  S.L.P.  has  not  “been  unaware  of  the 
happenings  in  that  organization  since  1936,  hut  its  attitude  has  remained  un- 
changed by  these  recent  developments.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
criticisms  found  herein  may  appear  somewhat  dated,  but  they  are  presented  be- 
cause they  are  still  part  of  current  S.L.P.  literature,  and  they  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  basic  differences  separating  these  organizations. 

Generally  speaking  the  S.L.P. *s  attitude  towards  the  S.P.  can  be  summarized 
very  briefly.  Its  criticism  has  been  strong,  striking,  severe;  it  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  speak  its  mind.  In  its  own  eyes,  the  Socialist  party  is  an  enemy  of 
the  working  class. 

"...  the  so-called  Socialist  party  is,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  a machine 
for  lying  about  Marx  and  Marxism,  i.e..  Socialism."^ 

"Of  principles,  the  S.P.  has  no  more  than  a bourgeois  radical  flying  the 
false  flag  of  Socialism.  In  its  heyday,  in  a frantic  scramble  for  votes  and 
to  capture  office,  it  attempted  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  the  would-be 
leaders  themselves  — outside  of  a few  sharpers  — not  knowing  where  they  were 
going.  It  was  a veritable  blind  leadership  of  the  blind. 

"The  tactics  of  the  S.P.  are  as  they  always  have  been  — hazy,  crazy  and 
muddl ed . 

" The  S.L.P.  ie  sound  as  to  principles,  its  tactics  are  clear,  well-defined, 
unmistakable  and  effective. 

"The  S.P.  and  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  have  nothing  in  common.  , . 

More  specifically,  the  S.L.P. *s  criticism  of  the  S.P.  will  be  discussed 
under  two  sub-sections:  the  latter's  theoretical  analysis  of  Marxism;  its 
strategy  and  tactics. 


^Petersen,  Karl  Marx  and  Marxism,  p.  63. 

^S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  vs.  The' Socialist  Party,  p,  4,  (Leaflet) 


Theoretical  analysis:  Socialist  Party* s Conception  of  the  State.  The 
S.l.P.  has  argued,  that  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  state  looks  forward  to  the 
destruction  of  the  state  after  the  conquest  of  political  power, and  not  its  con- 
tinuation. For  this  reason,  the  S.L.P.  has  planned  to  supersede  it  Ly  a 
Socialist  Industrial  Union.  The  Socialist  party,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
charged,  has  planned  to  retain  the  state  rather  than  replace  it.  This  does  not 
accord  with  Marx. 

"The  Socialist  Party  adheres  to  the  bourgeois  theory  that  the  aim  of 
Socialism  is  to  capture  the  political  State  and  to  run  the  industries  by  the 
State.  We  have  shown  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  the  State  to  do  this, 
and  this  being  the  conception  of  the  revolution  held  by  the  Socialist  Party, 
it,  logically  enough,  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  workers  into 
industrial  class  unions."! 

"...  The  first  revolutionary  tenet  of  Marxism  is  integral  industrial 
organization  of  the  working  class  and  the  abolition  of  the  Political  State; 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Socialist  party  has  ever  been  'state  socialism',  i.e., 
the  control  of  industry  through  the  Political  State  — municipal,  state  or 
federal  — so  far  as  the  workers  are  concerned,  a physical  inq>ossibility  and 
a sociological  absurdity."^ 

Taxes,.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  workers  pay  taxes  was  one  of  the  early 
controversies  waged  between  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and  the  Socialist  party. 

The  latter  took  the  position  that  workers  did  pay  taxes,  hence  it  could  legiti- 
mately make  "lower  taxes"  one  of  its  immediate  demands.!  The  Socialist  Labor 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  workers  did  not  pay  taxes,  that  to  so  hold 

would  be  contrary  to  Marxian  economics;  that  the  practical  effect  would  be  "to 

2 

champion  the  interests  of  the  little  cockroach  business  man"  . 

"De  Leon  maintained  in  The  People,  as  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  does  today, 

. . , that  workingaen  do  not  pay  taxes;  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labor, 
including  the  wealth  out  of  which  taxes  are  paid,  but  that  taxes  are  paid  out  of 
that  part  of  the  workers'  product  of  which  under  the  wage  system  they  have  been 
filched  anyway.  . . ."3 


S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Movement,  p.  7. 

2S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  vs.  The  Socialist  Party,  p.  2. 

^S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Party,  p.  6. 

2. 

Idem. 

Symposium,  Daniel  Le  Leon,  II,  p.  63. 
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"...  If  the  working  class  could  he  convinced  that  it  was  a tax-paying 
class,  it  could  he  shown  to  have  interests  in  common  with  the  capitalist  class. 

1 Taxes'.'  exclaimed  Frederick  Engels.  'A  matter,  to  the  "bourgeoisie  of  deep, 
to  the  workingmen,  however,  of  very  slight  concern.  That  which  the  workingmen 
pay  in  taxes  goes,  in  the  long  run,  into  the  value  of  labor  power,  and,  accord- 
ingly, must  he  borne  by  the  capitalists.' 

"The  capitalist  class  pays  the  taxes  hut  it  would  like  to  convince  the 
working  class  that  taxes  are  an  issue  of  concern  to  them.'1^ 

Strategy  and  Tactics:  Espousal  of  Reformism.  The  S.L.P.'s  greatest  criti- 
cism of  the  Socialist  party  has  been  that  in  the  latter's  desire  to  achieve 
immediate  objectives,  it  has  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  socialism;  that  what 
once  was  regarded  as  means  and  intermediary  steps  have  become  the  ends  in  them- 
selves; that  the  Socialist  party,  in  espousing  reformism  and  compromise,  has 
degenerated  into  a party  fighting  for  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

"There  is  no  way  of  compromising  with  error.  A revolutionary  body  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  at  the  Bame  time  conservative.  A party  of  Socialism  can- 
not have  one  foot  in  the  capitalist  camp,  let  alone  both  feet  as  the  S.P. 
did.  . . ."1 

"The  S.P.  has  made  no  secret  of  its  retreat  even  from  a lip  service  to 
revolution.  It  wiped  the  'class  struggle'  from  ite  required  doctrines.  . . ." 

"...  The  question  of  reform  or  revolution  was  important  in  the  sense 
that  the  taxation  question  was  important,  for  so  long  as  the  workers  were  doped 
with  the  opium  of  reform,  no  class  view,  and  still  less  revolutionary  action 
could  be  thought  of.  It  has  been  v/ell  said  that  reform  is  compromise  with  the 
past.  At  any  rate,  the  reform  road  leads  back  and  never  forward.  . . ."3 

"Its  attitude  toward  reforms  in  general  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  out  and  out  capitalist  reformers.  In  its  anxiety  to  capture  politi- 
cal office  it  seizes  upon  everything  that  agitates  the  mind  of  the  people,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  concerns  the  workers  as  a class  or  not.  The  S.L.P.  does 
not  refuse  ameliorations  offered  by  the  capitalist  class,  but  contends  that 
the  more  revolutionary  the  workers  become,  and  the  stronger  they  make  their 
economic  and  political  organizations,  the  more  ready,  aye  anxious,  will  the  cap- 
italist class  be  to  throw  sops  to  them  in  order  to  keep  them  contented. 

"The  program,  therefore,  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  in  keeping  with  its 
basic  principles.  Its  anti-Socialist  and  bourgeois  theories  have  led  to  its 


^Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  21. 
Weekly  People,  Nov.  14,  1936,  p.  2. 

^S.L.P. , The  Socialist  Party,  p.  13. 

2S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  vs.  The  Socialist  Party,  p.  1. 
^Petersen,  on.  clt.,  pp.  21-22. 
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entering  into  collusions  and  log-rolling  with  capitalist  parties  in  different 
places  of  the  country."^ 

Trade  Union  Policy.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  condemned  the  trade  union 
policies  of  the  Socialist  party  in  several  respects:  (l)  Its  limited  conception 
of  the  functions  of  the  Industrial  union  under  capitalism  and  socialism.  (2) 

Its  former  allegiance  to  the  A.P.L.  which  never  truly  represented  American  labor. 
(3)  Its  present  support  of  the  C.I.O.  which  does  not  represent  genuine  indus- 
trial unionism. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  also  accused  the  S.P.  of  failing  to  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  political  party,  and  of  placing  a 
too— exclusive  reliance  upon  the  political  technique  for  the  transition  to  and 
reconstruction  of  the  new  society,  without  recognizing  the  necessity  for  co-op- 
eration with  the  industrial  unions. 

"As  to  tactics  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  equally  great. 

The  S.P.  looks  uoon  the  union  as  a mere  fighter  for  shorter  hours  or  better 
wages  now.  It  grants  it  no  revolutionary  function.  Hence  it  caters  to  pure 
and  simple  unions,  anarcho-syndicalist  or  even  the  anarcho-communist  would-be 
unions  — as  the  wind  of  ballyhoo  blows.  Its  revolutionary  (Save  the  markl ) 
organization  is  the  political  party  alons.  Its  functions  are  to  capture  the 
Political  State  and  run  it  1 socialistlcally'  by  'honest’  S.P.  politicians 
(Again  save  the  mark1.).  TTe  have  seen  that  this  is  not  Socialism  and  as  'tactics' 
it  is  equally  'wet1.  Vfe  say  to  the  S.P.:  'Suppose  you  did  capture  every  office 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  the  capitalists 
would  shut  down,  industry  and  starve  the  workers  into  submission  during  the  long, 
cold  winter,  and  get  their  ara^r  ready  to  keep  you  out  of  the  office  by  the 
fourth  of  March,  what  would  you  do?1 

" 'Fight l'  shouted  Mr.  Hillauit. 

" 'What  with.*  we  ask.  'A  starving  working  class?  No  weapons.  No  organiza- 
tion with  any  power.1 

"...  The  true  function  of  the  political  Movement  of  Labor  was  discarded; 
political  action  became  an  end  in  itself,  a means  to  attain  power,  place  and 
pelf  --  for  a coterie  of  cheap  adventurers.  Instead  of  the  principle  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  regard  to  both  its  manifestations, 
economic  and  political,  the  spurious  slogans  of  'Autonomy'  and  'Neutrality'  were 
set  up  to  emphasize  the  absence  of  such  organic  unity.  The  pure  and  simple 
politicalist  'Socialist1  party  became  on  the  political  field  the  more  sophis- 
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ti  cat  ed.  counterpart  of  the  pure  and  simple  craftist  on  the  economic  field,  and 
the  two,  "being  essentially  of  the  same  "breed,  sought  to  work  out  "between  them- 
selves a modus  vivendi  whereby  they  could  operate,  within  their  respective 
spheres,  with  as  little  hindrance  as  possible. 

A typical  evaluation  of  the  A.F.L.  and  the  S.F.  is  the  following  written 
before  the  rise  of  the  C.I.O.: 

"The  Socialist  Party  maintains  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
the  true  economic  organization  of  the  American  working  class.  It  claims  now 
that  whatever  shortcomings  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  suffers  from,  they 
are  not  caused  "by  its  being  structurally  false,  but  because  it  is  dominated  by 
non-Socialist  labor  leaders,  and  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  on  'friendly' 
terms  with  the  A.F.  of  L.,  not  expose  its  false  principles  and  the  wrong  acts 
flowing  from  adhering  to  such  principles,  but  keep  quiet  about  this  and  'bore 
from  within  only’ . Furthermore,  they  look  upon  the  economic  organization  of 
Labor  as  a purely  transitory  thing,  a thing  which  may  aid  the  workers  in  their 
present  struggle,  but  which,  beyond  this,  has  no  value  for  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

"The  Socialist  Labor  Party  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  A.F.  of  L.,  as 
explained  above,  is  not  an  organization  of  workers  of  America,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  members  of  the  working  class.  7/e  hold  that  the 
A.F.  of  L.  corruEfcion  is  notcaused  by  its  labor  leaders,  any  more  than  the 
evils  of  capitalist  society  in  general  are  caused  by  the  officials  in  power 
today.  We  hold  — and  this  is  the  Socialist  view  as  contrasted  with  the  bourg- 
geois  (capitalist)  view  — that  just  as  the  capitalist  officials  are  the 
products  of  the  society,  structurally  wrong  and  based  on  false  economics,  so 
are  the  A.F.  of  L.  leaders  the  product  of  an  organization,  structurally  false 
and  based  on  false  economics.  Remove  one  set  of  leaders,  and  another  crop  will 
immediately  shoot  up  from  the  same  soil.  We  hold  that  the  A.F.  of  L.  is  an 
obstacle  to  Socialism,  and  that  to  support  such  an  organization  is  to  commit 
an  act  of  treason  against  the  working  class  as  well  as  againstlnternational 
Socialism."^ 

Immigration.  Although  the  Socialist  party  has  not  raised  the  immigration 

issue  of  late  years,  the  S.L.F.  has  contended  that  the  former's  attitude  has 

1 

been  traditionally  one  of  hostility.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  held: 
"Artificial  barriers  erected  against  the  free  and  untrammeled  migration  of 

workers  from  one  country  to  another  sunder  the  bonds  that  should  unite  workers 

2 3 

of  all  lands."  It  has  espoused  "free  and  un  trammel  ed  immigration." 
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S.L.P.,  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  pp.  11-12, 

^S.L.P.,  The  Socialist  Movement,  pp.  4-5. 

■^■Petersen,  Revolutionary  Milestones,  pp.  16-18. 
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"As  to  immigration,  the  Socialist  La"bor  Party  holds  that  the  working  class 
the  world  over  is  indivisihly  one;  that  asvictims  of  the  capitalist  class  their 
interests  are  common,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color.  . The  Socialist  Party 
maintains  (uttering  a fractional  truth)  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  causes  a 
keener  struggle  and  lower  wage  for  the  workers  already  here.  The  fact  remains, 
that  while  immigration  does  add  to  the  number  of  workers,  and  to  that  extent 
increases  the  competition  among  the  workers,  it  is  as  a drop  in  the  ocean  com- 
pared to  the  real  cause  — the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  con- 
centration of  capitalism.  Even  if  every  foreigner  from  now  on  were  excluded, 
the  misery  of  the  workers  would  increase.  Since  this  is  so,  and  realizing  that 
injecting  the  question  of  race  superiority  or  inferiority  foments  race-hatred, 
and  to  that  extent  prevents  the  organizing  of  the  workers,  the  S.L.F.  condemns 
the  stand  of  the  S.P,  as  reactionary  and  un-Socialistic . 

Party  Organization  and  Discipline.  The  S.L.P.  has  contended  that,  unlike 
its  own  organization  which  is  a disciplined  party,  the  S.PJs  organization  is 
not  well-loiit  nor  conducive  to  disciplined  action.  The  latter  organization  is 
a '’loose  federation  of  autonomous  organizations"  owing  a minimum  allegiance  to 
the  party. 

"Theory  of  state  autonomy  which  guarantees  each  state  sovereign  powers  over 
its  membership,  leaving  it  to  each  state  to  conduct  its  agitation  as  it  sees  fit, 
with  practically  no  control  from  headquarters.  Thus,  for  instance,  a member  ex- 
pelled from  the  state  of  Washington  may  apply  and  he  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  Socialist  Party  of  California  freely  indulges  in 
reactionary  anti -immigration  policies  catering  to  the  pro -capi  tali  st  A. 37.  of  L, , 
while  in  the  South  they  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  race-hating  elements  by  re- 
fusing to  organize  the  negroes  in  other  than  separate  branches;  while  in  the 
East  and  Middle  V/est  (as  well  as  elsewhere)  they  cater  to  the  reactionary  mid- 
dle class  (small  taxpayers)  notions  of  'clean  government1,  the  lowering  of 
taxes,  and  anti-graft  issues,  etc.,  all  of  them  issues,  which  are  of  no  concern 
to  the  workers,  . . .nl 

The  Party  Press.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  held  that  the  absence  of 
a party  press  (true  in  the  S.P.  until  about  1936)  resulted  in  the  growth  of  many 
varieties  of  socialism  within  the  party,  which  often  contradicted  each  other  and 
gave  rise  to  general  confusion. 

"As  to  the  question  of  Party  owned  press,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  holds 
that  if  the  Party  does  not  own  Its  press,  the  press  will  own  the  Party,  which 
again  means,  as  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  Socialist  Party,  that  as  many 
different  individuals  as  are  found  in  the  S.P.  owning  papers,  each  one  with  a 
different  conception  of  Socialism  and  tactics,  as  many  different  factions  are 
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created,  within  the  organization,  rendering  it  largely  ineffective.  Unity  of 
thought  must  precede  unity  of  action.  . . ^ 

The  S.P.  since  1936.  As  has  been  intimated,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  has 
been  aware  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  Socialist  party.1  It  has  looked 
with  indifference  upon  the  quarrel  of  the  Old  Guard  Socialists  and  the  Militants 
for  control  of  the  party,  and  has  equally  condemned  both  groups. 

"VThile  the  old  guard  accuses  the  militants  of  trying  to  Stalinize  the  party, 
the  militants  counter  vdth  the  accusation  that  the  old  guard  has  attempted  a 
Hitler  purge  of  the  party.  No  doubt  both  are  right. 

"Throughout  its  career  the  S.P.  has  professed  extreme  democracy,  the  sort 
of  'democracy'  that  inevitably  leads  to  despotism.  All  sorts  of  notions  and 
opinions,  claiming  to  be  socialistic,  were  democratically  tolerated  until  they 
clashed  and  smashed  against  other  notions  and  opinions.  Usually  such  groups 
would  simply  flock  by  themselves  and  continue  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
•party'  . Eventually,  however,  more  than  half  the  party  departed  and  became  the 
Communist  party.  Now,  evidently,  another  contingent  is  ready  to  move  in  the 
same  direction,  and  is  creating  the  usual  uproar  and  anarchy  in  doing  so. 

"TVhen  the  Kangaroos  started  splitting  in  1899  by  their  treason  to  Social- 
ism, and  attempted  scuttling  the  S.L.P.,  they  sowed  the  wind.  From  time  to 
time  since  then  the  S.P.  has  reaped  the  whirlwind.  Each  side  today  claims 
that  the  acts  of  the  other  are  its  finish.  Speed  the  day’."^ 

"The  Socialist  party,  left  wing,  right  wing  and  drumsticks  (including  its 
offspring,  the  Communist  party,  which  originated  in  a similar  'split'  soon 
after  the  ffar)  is  not  a party  of  socialism.  It  cuts  no  ice  that  both  wings 
claim  to  be  Socialist.  By  their  actions,  both  proclaim  themselves  parties  of 
reform,  whereas  Socialism  implies  revolution.  It  is  not  what  a man  says  about 
himself  but  his  actions  that  count.  The  use  of  the  word  Socialist  by  the 
Socialist  party  is  a misnomer.  The  Socialist  party  is  as  Socialist  as  a milk 
bottle,  labeled  'milk',  but  filled  with  cyanide  of  potassium  is  nourishing  and 
healthful ."® 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  viewed  with  great  suspicion  the  admission  of 
the  Trotskyists  into  the  S.P.  in  1956. * It  has  since  also  condemned  the  latter's 


1Ibid. , p.  8. 

1 

For  details,  see  history  of  Socialist  party,  infra. 
^Weekly  People,  Jan.  18,  1936,  p.  4. 

^Weekly  People,  Oct.  10,  1936,  p.  2. 
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capitulation  to 
York  mayoral ity 
in  New  York  has 


the  Labor  party  when  it  withdrew  Norman  Thomas® 

C 

race  in  favor  of  La  Guardia.  Its  move  to  join 

rr 

been  called  its  “requiem” . 


from  the  Hew 
the  Labor  party 


The  Communist  Party 


In  criticizing  the  Communist  party,  the  S.L.P.  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  former* s change  in  party  line  resulting  from  the  Seventh  World  Congress.  It 
has  likewise  been  cognizant  of  the  Opposition  Communist  movements.  But  its  main 
stress  has  been  placed  upon  those  basic  elements  of  Communist  philosophy,  strat- 
egy and  tactics  to  which  it  has  taken  exception,  and  which  it  has  regarded  as 
departures  from  Marxian  fundamentals. 

On  the  whole,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  has  been  even  more  critical  of  the 
Communist  party  and  its  tactics  than  of  the  Socialist  party.  It  has  nevertheless 
placed  them  both  in  the  same  category:  “ . . . the  bourgeois  'Socialist  Party' 
and  the  Anarcho -Communist  party  are  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  medal. 

It  has,  moreover, held  the  Socialist  party  responsible  for  the  Communist  move- 
ment which  it  has  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  S.P.  principles  and  tactics. 

"...  Anarcho -Communism  was  bred  and  nurtured  in  the  corrupt  soil  of 
Socialist  party  fusion,  confusion  and  anti-Marxism.  It  was  in  the  S.P.  that  the 
Anarcho-Communists  received  their  lessons  in  hooliganism;  it  was  there  that  the 
'technique*  of  fighting  Marxism  (the  S.L.P.)  to  the  tune  of  'revolutionary* 
phrases  was  perfected.  What  the  Anarcho -Communist  hoodlums  are  doing  now,  is 
what  the  S.P.  followers  (or  many  of  them)  were  doing  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ego,  as  the  older  generation  of  Marxists  so  well  remember.  As  ye  have  sown,  so 
shall  ye  reap.  The  S.P.,  that  'huge  machine  for  lying  about  Socialism* 
fathered  the  tactics  which  have  now  reached  full  efflorescence  in  the  hooligan- 
ism of  the  Anarcho-Communists. 
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The  Socialist  Labor  party' s indictment  of  the  Communist  party  is  most 
sweeping  and  severe.  It  likens  Communists  to  "Madmen  Leading  the  Blind". 

"Every  Christ  calls  forth  an  anti-Christ;  the  noblest  of  portraits  sug- 
gests its  own  caricature,  and  true  Marxism  is  plagued  v/ith  a spurious  'Marxism' 
which  in  every  particular  respect  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  genuine  Marxism. 
There  is  but  one  genuine  Marxism,  but  there  are  variations  of  spurious  'Marxism' 
....  One  of  these  evil  fruits  is  that  other  variety  of  spurious  Marixm  known 
in  this  country  as  Anarcho-Communism.  Being  the  latest,  and  most  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  anti-social  and  anarchic  tendencies  of  the  present  period  of 
social  disintegration,  it  is,  like  bo  many  'novelties',  seized  upon  eagerly  by 
the  individualists , the  cynics,  the  socially  disillusioned,  the  derelicts  — in 
short,  by  the  slum  elements,  the  silkhatted  as  well  as  the  ragged  kind.  . . ."® 

"...  The  difference,  then,  between  the  Anarcho-Communists  and  the  S.L.P. 
in  this  particular  respect  is  that  whereas  the  Anarchists  lie  out  of  the  whole 
cloth  about  the  S.L.P. , the  Socialist  Labor  Party  -proves  itn  charges  to  the 
hilt  . . . .»4  *~ 

"...  Anarcho-Communism  as  a whole  presents  a fascinating  study  in 
amorphic  social  pathology  . . . ."® 

In  spite  of  this  blanket  indictment,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  has  reluc- 
tantly admitted  that  there  are  two  entries  to  be  made  on  the  "Credit  side"  of 
the  Communist  party: 

" (1)  They  have  broken  away  from  the  S.P.  pure  and  simple  politicalism  and 
they  seem  to  have  at  least  an  inkling  of  the  true  function  of  the  political 
Movement  of  Labor.  This  implies  recognition  of  the  inevitable  abolition  of  the 
Political  State  by  the  triumphant  proletarian  revolution.  But  this  also  implies 
the  organization  of  the  Working  Class  on  the  economic  field  into  a class-con- 
scious revolutionary  body  and  on  that  score  they  again  vitiate  their  position, 
as  will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  cast  up  their  Debit  side. 

« (2)  They  have  broken  with  the  ambiguous,  straddling  position  of  the  S.P. 
regarding  international  relations,  have  repudiated  the  Second  International  and 
endorsed  the  Third,  and  have  taken  their  stand  squarely  on  the  subject  of  the 
Russian  Revolution. 

As  with  the  S.P.,  the  Socialist  Labor  party's  specific  criticisms  of  the 
Communist  party  will  be  discussed  under  these  divisions:  theoretical  analysis  of 
Marxism;  strategy  and  tactics.  A concluding  section  will  discuss  the  S.L.P.'s 
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criticism  of  the  C.P.'s  new  party  line,  adopted  in  1935. 

Theoretical  Analysis;  Not  Marxism  but  Bakuninism.  The  Socialist  Labor  party 
has  contended  that  the  advocacy  of  violence  hy  the  Communist  party  is  derived 
from  Bakunin,^-  not  Marx,  hence  the  latter^  members  are  called  Anarcho-Communists 
"by  the  S.L.P. 

"The  term  * Communism*  as  applied  to  the  so-called  Communist  party  of  America 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a misnomer.  Communism  in  its  original  sense  covered  a 
state  of  society  wherein  equality  amidst  general  poverty  prevailed  .... 

"...  Hence  the  use  of  the  term  •Communism"  became  doubly  misleading  — 
first,  because  it  was  intended  to  imply  Marxism  for  which  there  already  was  an 
excellent  designation,  namely.  Socialism.  And,  second,  because  it  was  intended 
to  reflect  economic  and  social  conditions  which  existed  nowhere  outside  of 
Russia. 

"...  Its  mixture  of  reform  advocacy  and  physical  force  pure  and  simple 
(bloody  uprisings,  insurrections,  civil  war,  etc.)  marked  it  definitely  as  an 
Anarchist  movement,  well  deserving  the  designation  of  Anarcho-Communist  which 
is  now  employed  hy  American  Marxists."*1 

"Though  Anarcho-Syndicalism  is  dying  out,  it  has  secured  a successor  in 
Anarcho-Communi  sm  — an  organization  which  is  recognized  by  Russia  as  a bona 
fide  Communist,  i.e.,  Marxian  party,  though  it  is  everything  that  Marxism  1b 
not.  This  group  is  practically  repeating  the  performance  of  the  Anarcho- 
Syndicalist  I.W.W.,  but  it  is  too  fast  disintegrating.  Split  in  three  or  four 
factions,  honeycombed  with  police  spies  and  agent  provocateurs,  it  is  getting 
ready  for  the  exit  prepared  for  it  by  the  logic  of  events  and  the  incessant 
hammering  of  the  S.L.P." ® 

Advocacy  of  Violence.  The  S.L.P.  has  opposed  the  C.F.*s  advocacy  of 

violence  and  revolution  as  the  technique  of  the  road  to  power. ^ It  has  argued 

that  the  workers  can.  never  gather  together  enough  arms  and  ammunitions  to  de- 

2 

feat  the  military  in  a trial  of  strength.  Its  own  reliance  on  the  ballot  plus 
industrial  unionism  has  already  been  discussed. 

Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.^-  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  definitely 


^"Petersen,  Virus  of  Anarchy,  p.  4;  T/.Z,  Foster,  Renegade  or  Spy7  pp.  38-39. 
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^Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  pp.  55-59. 
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rejected  a "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat11  on  these  grounds:  (l ) the  applica- 
tion of  Marx's  doctrine  depends  upon  existing  conditions  in  the  country  where 
it  is  to  he  applied;  (2)  the  doctrine  has  had  validity  for  agricultural  Russia 
hut  not  for  industrialized  United  States;  (3)  there  is  no  need  for  a dictator- 
ship in  the  United  States  since  there  is  nohody  to  he  dictated  to;  (4)  De  Leon's 
ideas  on  Industrial  Unionism  provide  amply  for  any  transitional  era  in  the 


United  States. 


"The  essence  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  supreme  working 
class  power,  with  complete  absence  of,  or  suppression  of  all  non-working  class 
elements  in  so  far  as  the  transfer  of  power  and  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
form  of  government  are  concerned.  . . 

"The  S.L.P.  does  not  advocate  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  very  idea  is  preposterous  in  a nation  such  as 
America,  where  the  workers  are  in  the  majority, and  where  industry  is  so  devel- 
oped that  an  Industrial  Union  Government  is  possible  immediately  after  the 
revolution  — without  the  workers'  having  to  pass  through  the  agony  of  a long, 
intermediate  period  of  preparing  for  the  Socialist  Industrial  Government." 


"So  important  a factor  is  the  presence  of  a peasantry  considered  by  Lenin, 
that  he  observes  (in  his  refutation  of  Kautsky's  plea  for  'bourgeous  democ- 
racy* ) that  'if  Kautsky  had  still  remembered  it,  he  could  not  have  denied  the 
need  for  a proletarian  dictatorship  in  a country  in  which  the  small  peasant 
producer  is  predominant.'  ('The  Proletarian  Revolution.1)  The  logic  of  this 
statement  is  that  in  a country  where  this  peasantry  is  conspicuous  hy  its  com- 
plete absence,  where,  in  short,  the  fact  of  complete  industrialization,  even  of 
agriculture,  is  so  obvious  as  to  impress  itself  upon  the  dullest  intellect  — 
that  in  such  a country  there  is  no  need  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 
in  the  contemporaneous  sense  of  continental  Europe  of  1871  or  Russia  of 


"...  The  lack  of  industrial  development  is  one- of  the  chief  cornerstones, 
in  fact,  the  chief  one,  upon  which  rests  the  particular  application  of  the 
'Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat'  by  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin.  . . ." 

"...  Dictatorship  inevitably  implies  groups  to  be  dictated  to.  There 
were  such  groups  in  the  time  of  Marx,  groups  which  inevitably  would  exert  a 
powerful  or  determining  influence  on  the  Proletarian  Revolution,  particularly 
the  vast  number  of  peasants  and  millions  upon  millions  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie, 
all  of  whom,  in  the  then  undeveloped  state  of  capitalism,  were  still  necessary 
and  on  the  whole  essential  factors  in  production.  These  elements  are  largely 
absent  today,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  survive  they  have  ceased  absolutely 


^Petersen,  Karl  Marx  and  Marxism,  p.  57. 

^Socialist  Labor  Party,  Communist  Heckling,  p.  2.  Also  see  Weekly  People,  Aug. 
3,  1935,  p.  3. 

4 

Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  43. 

^Idem. 
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to Tse  factors,  essential  or  otherwise,  in  social  production.  The  social  revolu- 
tion today,  therefore,  would  proceed  (in  so  far  as  economic  sufficiency  is  con- 
cerned), entirely  in  disregard  of  any  factor  in  society  except  that  of  the  indus- 
trially organized  working  class.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  obviously  nothing 
or  nobody  to  be  dictated  to  except  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  maintaining  order 
exactly  as  mast  be  done  in  any  form  of  society,  however  much  it  may  be  lauded 
as  the  ultimate  in  pure  democracy."® 

"...  I have  already  shown  that  the  essence  of  Proletarian  Dictatorship, 
as  understood  by  Marx  and  the  great  expounders  of  Marxian,  is  supreme  power  by 
the  working  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  capitalist  and  bourgeois  elements, 
and  with  parliaments  and  constituent  assemblies  utterly  destroyed.  All  of  this 
is  not  only  implied  in  the  concept  of  De  Leon's  Industrial  Union  and  industrial 
government,  but  it  is,  indeed,  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  realization  of 
the  Socialist  or  Industrial  Republic.  . . 

"Properly  analyzed  end  understood  there  is,  then,  no  contradiction  between 
Marx' b phrase  'Proletarian  Dictatorship'  and  De  Leon's  Industrial  Union  govern- 
ment. . . . 'Proletarian  Dictatorship’  obviously  loses  its  present  political 
implication  in  a country  like  ours  where  the  victorious  class  is,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  triumph  having  been  possible,  in  supreme  economic  control.  . . ."8 

L.  G.  Raisliy,  whose  exposition  of  De  Leonism  was  published  by  the  Socialist 
Labor  party,9  has  made  this  brief  criticism  of  De  Leons 

"From  the  Bolsheviks  De  Leon  was  divided  by  Mb  failure  to  understand  the 
inevitability  and  necessity  of  a transitional  epoch  in  the  form  of  a dicta tor- 
sMp  of  the  proletariat.  He  believed  that  the  Socialist  revolution  would  at 
once  eliminate  the  State,  and  that  society  would  step  right  into  developed 
Socialism  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolution.  This  explains  De  Leon's  denial  of 
the  need  for  a party,  after  the  revolution.  . . ."10 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  scored  Raisky  for  what  it  haB  regarded  as  a 
reckless  statement: 

"Ur.  Raisby  apparently,  has  failed  to  make  as  close  a study  of  Lenin  as  one 
might  reasonably  expect  of  an  admirer  so  ardent  and  articulate.  Had  he  been  as 
familiar  with  Lenin's  writings  as  Ms  professed  acceptance  of  'Leninism'  implies, 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  guilty  of  the  misconception  expressed  in  Ms  refer- 
ence to  the  'inevitability  and  necessity  of  a transitional  epoch  in  the  form  of 
a dictatorsMp  of  the  proletariat*  . . . J'll 


g 

Petersen,  Karl  Marx  and  Marxism,  pp.  57-58. 

^Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  DictatorsM-o  end  Despotism,  p.  39. 

8 Ibid. . p.  52. 

9Raisky,  Daniel  De  Leon. 

1?bid..  p.  30. 


11 

Ibid. , p.  30,  footnote. 
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And.  then  follows  a quotation  from  Lenin's  speech,  "Cur  Relation  to  the 

Peasants",  delivered  in  1921  at  the  10th  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist 

t 12 
party. 

Strategy  and  Tactics?  Pi^ht  for  Immediate  Demands.  3Por  reasons  mentioned 
in  discussing  the  Socialist  party,  the  S.L.P.  has  opposed  the  immediate  demands 
(unemployment  relief,  social  insurance,  soldiers'  bonus,  lower  taxes,  farm  re- 
lief, etc.)  formulated  by  the  Communist  party,  of  which  it  has  said: 

"...  They  represent  a hopeless  mixture  of  pure  lunacy,  almost  unbeliev- 
able imbecility,  unscrupulous  crookedness,  brasen  insolence  and  total  con- 
tempt for  the  intelligence  of  those  whom  (presumably)  they  desire  to  reach 
"1 

***** 

Mass  Action.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  opposed  the  "mass  action"  of 
the  Communist  party  which  it  has  interpreted  to  mean  "...  opposing  the  armed 
foi’ce  of  'the  bosses'  with  armed  force  of  the  workers.  . . 

Of  this  it  has  declared: 

" . , .Assuming  that  it  is  your  sincere  intention  to  be  what  you  claim 
to  be:  a true  political  Movement  of  Labor,  it  is  not  your  function  to 
'mass-act';  it  is  your  function  to  obey  the  Marxian  mandate  to  'raise  a bul- 
wark against  the  power  of  capital',  and  to  raise  that  bulwark  in  order  to 
shield,  to  protect,  the  economic  Movement  of  Labor.  Renting  about  'mass 
action'  does  not  so  shield  and  protect;  on  the  contrary  it  invites  and  fur- 
nishes a pretext  for  new  and  more  vicious  assaults  by  the  power  of  capital 
upon  the  economic  Movement  of  Labor,  while  you,  BY  YOUR  VERY  CONDUCT,  render 
yourself  impotent  to  raise  that  bulwark.  It  is  not  your  function  to  'mass- 
act1  at  all.  Action,  'mass'  or  otherwise,  is  the  function  of  the  economic 
Movement  of  Labor  when  the  time  is  ripe  and  when  you,  in  the  proper  performance 
of  your  true  function,  have  aided,  soberly  and  intelligently,  the  building  up 
of  that  power  which  the  economic  Movement  of  Labor  alone  can  CONTAIN  AND 
YIELD.  . . ."2 

"...  In  Russia,  the  revolutionary  movement  culminated  in  'mass  action' 
as  naturally  as  water  runs  down  hill,  because  the  masses  were  in  motion  and  in 
action;  but  that  phenomenon  causes  the  ' Comirami at ' to  demand  'mass  action' 
here  and  at  once,  though  none  of  them  is  able  to  give  one  a clear  definition 
as  to  what  he  means  hy  that  term  and  how  he  thinks  the  'masses'  entirely  aside 
from  the  question  of  their  make-up  — can  act  in  an  organized  and  effective 
manner.  . . ."3 


12Idem. 

^Petersen,  Virus  of  Anarchy,  p.  24. 

^■Ibid. , p.  26 . 

2S.L.P. , Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  pp.  38-39. 
3 Ibid. , p.  19. 


Futile  AntlcB.  The  Socialist  labor  party  has  objected  to  extreme 


forms  of  behavior  which  it  has  alleged  is  part  of  Commmist  tactics  and  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Communist  party,  whose  members  are  "howling  dervishes"; 

"they  gravitate  to  the  Anarcho-Communist  movement,  which  encourages  yelling 
and  screaming  and  mistakes  it  for  revolutionary  activity." 

An  example  of  what  the  S.L.P.  objected  to  is  the  case  of  a Communist  girl 
who  had  shackled  herself  to  a pole  in  order  to  protest  the  unjust  imprisonment 
of  German  Communists. 

"...  She  was  chained  to  the  lamppost  so  that  she  would  have  time  to 
shriek  her  robotlike,  senseless  gibberish  before  the  police  could  remove  her. 

. . . She  is  typical  of  the  wild-eyed,  brutalized,  hairbrained  ' Conraunist 
youth*  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Anarcho-Communist  movement,  . . .H<d 

"...  Do  these  people  act  as  foolishly  as  they  talk?  It  is  a matter 
of  general  knowledge  that  the  Anarcho-Communist s,  at  outdoor  or  indoor  meetings, 
act  like  escaped  lunatics.  . • ."3 

"...  But  as  matters  stand  today,  with  the  so-called  'revolutionists' 
shouting  their  ill-digested  phrases  from  the  housetops  instead  of  applying 
themselves  to  the  sober  and  not  very  exciting  task  of  organizing  the  Working 
Claes  MIGHT  towards  constructive  revolutionary  ends,  each  seeking  to  outdo  the 
other  in  gushing  rodomontade,  who  knows  but  what  the  capitalist  class  may  not 
be  able  to  turn  a goodly  portion  of  that  potential  Working  Class  power  against 
the  revolutionary  Working  Class  Movement,  and,  temporarily  at  least,  trample 
it  in  the  dust?  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  lunacy,  or  the  appearance  of 
lunacy,  is  not  conducive  to  inspiring  confidence  in  the  broad  ranks  of  the 
Working  Class  as  to  either  the  means  or  methods  of  those  who  so  deport  them- 
selves."4 

Disruptice  Tactics  and  "hooliganism/1  . The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  al- 
leged that  the  Communist  party  resorts  to  disruptive  tactics  of  all  sorts  to 
break  up  meetings  of  radical  groups  not  of  its  following. 

"...  The  Anarcho-Communists  are  used  chiefly  today  as  a weapon 
wielded  by  the  capitalist  class  against  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  . . . 

The  Anarcho  will  hold  a meeting  in  a certain  place.  They  will  deliberately 
provoke  a riot,  and  if  other  means  fail  they  will  purposely  bait  the  police. 
Result,  meeting  broken  up,  heads  clubbed,  the  Anarcho s advertised  and  their 


Petersen,  Virus  of  Anarchy,  p.  14. 
o 

Petersen,  Burlesque  Bolshevism,  p.  53. 

^Petersen,  Virus  of  Anarchy,  p.  28. 

4S.L.P. , Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  p.  22. 
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capacity  for  anti-revolutionary  activities  increased.  As  a farther  result, 
when,  a Socialist  Labor  Party  meeting  is  later  held  it  too  is  broken  up,  the  ex- 
cuse given  by  the  police  — •fear  of  riots*.  Thus  the  police-manipulated,  and 
police-inspired  Anarcho-Coramunists  aid  and  abet  the  ruling  class  in  preventing 
the  revolutionary  Marxian  Socialist  Labor  Party  from  presenting  its  message  of 
working  class  emancipation  to  the  wage  slaves. 11  ^ 

"...  At  one  time  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. , they  actually  brought  a brass  band, 
set  up  a stand  next  to  our  speaker,  and  started  an  unearthly  noise  as  soon  as 
we  attempted  to  talk,  until  the  police  had  to  be  appealed  to  to  evict  them  from 
the  neighborhood  where  we  were  holding  our  accustomed  meeting.  , . ,"3 

"In  Gloversville,  New  York,  Aaron  M.  Orange,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
candidate  for  governor,  had  been  holding  a successful  series  of  meetings  and 
the  Communist  hecklers  had  been  routed  in  his  answer  to  their  questions.  At 
the  next  meeting  •inspired*  hoodlums  appeared,  •armed*  with  rotten  tomatoes, 
corn  stalks  and  the  like.  This,  being  'amusingly'  reported  in  the  press,  in- 
spired other  hoodlums  so  much  that  when  the  next  week  the  C.P.  attempted  to 
hold  a meeting  they  were  routed  by  their  own  kind  of  rotten  tactics.  . . ." 

Falsification  of  Marxian  Documents.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  accused 
the  C.P.  of  forging  and  falsifying  passages  in  Marxian  documents  in  order  to 
present  its  ovm  cause  in  a better  light.  Specifically,  the  S.L.P.  has  charged 
the  C.P.  with  " inventing"  a non-existent  introduction  by  Engels  to  Marx's 
Class  Struggles  in  France.^ 

Another  example  involved  alleged  deletions  from  an  essay  on  De  Leon  by 
o 

Hal  sky  of  passages  favorably  disposed  to  the  trade  union  position  of  the 
S.L.P.3 

"The  part  in  brackets  which,  as  we  see,  refers  specifically  to  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  was  simply  and  conveniently  eliminated  from  the  text 
published  in  the  Communiat,  thus  proving  the  Anarcho-Communist  as  unscrupulous 
and  narrowly  censorious,  and  as  ignorantly  prejudiced  against,  and  fearful  of 
revolutionary  Marxism  as  his  bourgeois  and  clerical  confreres. "4 


^“Petersen,  Virus  of  Anarchy,  p.  9. 

^Socialist  Labor  Party,  Communist  HeckLing.  p.  3. 

S.L.P.,  T/ho  Are  the  Falsifiers?  p.  5. 
o 

Petersen,  Foreword  to  Eaisky,  Daniel  De  Leon,  p.  3. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  19-20. 

^Tbid. . p.  20. 


The  C.P.  since  1935:  The  People's  Front.  The  S.L.P.  has  completely  con- 
demned Popular  Front! em  and  the  Democracy- versus-Fasci  sm  orientation  adopted 
hy  the  Communist  International  at  its  Seventh  World  Congress.  It  has  declared 
that  this  policy  waB  adopted  to  simplify  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  Soviet 
Union* s foreign  policy  of  hoping  to  check  its  fascist  enemies  "by  alliances  and 
collective  security  pacts  with  the  11  Democratic11  powers.^ 

i 

"...  the  Communist  International  has  become , in  deed  as  well  as  in 
fact,  the  political  football  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  People's  Front  has  been  called  a sham,  and  but  another  name  for  the  dis- 
credited class  collaboration  policies  of  the  Social -Democrats.  In  essence,  the 
S.L.P.  has  observed,  there  is  no  difference;  both  have  made  agreements  and  com- 
promises with  the  capitalist  class  at  the  expense,  and  to  the  detriment,  of  the 

workers.  Popular  Frontism  also,  in  effect,  has  constituted  a complete  abandon- 

2 

ment  of  the  class  struggle  and  an  alliance  with  capitalist  imperialism. 

"The  spectacle  of  Lenin's  disciples  returning  to  the  Kautshyan  Social  Demo- 
cratic vomit  is  not  altogether  an  edifying  one.  Yet,  as  said,  it  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  anti-£!arxist  policy  of  appeal  to  the  'masses’  , the  apotheosiB  of 
' the  leader',  the  ridiculous  'revolutionary'  phrase-mongering  — in  short,  it  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  burlesque  character  of  the  whole  'Communist'  move- 
ment. The  'new'  class  collaboration  (if  actually  consummated)  will  obviously 
have  the  same  disastrous  results  as  did  the  Social  Democratic  class  collaboration, 
with  increasing  misery  and  blood-letting,  and  added  fatal  delays  in  the  working 
class  emancipation,  as  the  heavy  price  to  be  paid  by  the  world  proletariat."^ 

"...  The  crackbrained  Balcuninistic  Communist  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but 
even  he  is  moved  by  a certain  kind  of  logic.  For,  as  has  been  well  said,  error 
has  its  logic  as  well  as  truth.  During  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  proceeded 
from  the  camp  of  Anarc ho -Communism  the  'battle'  cry  (with  its  obvious  variations); 
'Huge  People's  Front',  'United  Front',  'Common  Front',  or  just  plain  'People's 
Front',  which,  translated,  means:  Common  cause  with  the  bourgeoisie  — against 
the  working  class.  If  the  imbecile  Anarcho-Coraraunists  were  capable  of  reasoning, 
they  would  know  that  the  logic  of  that  'united  front'  slogan  is  a complete  repudi- 
ation of  the  class  struggle,  and  identity  of  interests  with  the  arch-enemies  of 
the  proletarian  movement.  . . ."® 

Collective  security  has  also  been  condemned  as  an  example  of  class  collabora- 


1 Weekly  People.  Aug.  17,  1935,  p.  4;  Aug.  24,  1935,  p.  4;  Sept.  11,  1937,  p.  1. 
^Weekly  People.  Sept.  28,  1935,  p.  3. 

*%eekLy  People,  Aug.  10,  1935,  p.  1;  July  11,  1936,  p.  5;  Dec.  26,  1936,  p.  4; 
Dec.  24,  1938,  p.  4. 

^Weekly  People.  Aug.  24,  1935,  p.  4. 

5V/eekly  People,  Jan.  30,  1937,  p.  3. 
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tion  which  will  lead  nowhere,  hut  will  spell  doom  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 

workers  everywhere;  capitalist  allies  cannot  he  depended  upon;  they  will  turn 

6 

upon  the  U.S.S.R.  as  soon  as  their  class  interests  demand  it. 

Support  of  Hoosevelt.  The  S.L.P.  has  condemned  the  Communist  party's  support 

of  Roosevelt.'1'  His  policies  are  nowise  measures  leading  to  socialism.  At  heart 

Roosevelt  has  espoused  the  cause  of  private  enterprise  and  private  profit;  and 

2 

he  will  gladly  support  American  imperialists  in  another  war. 

Unity  at  All  Costs.  The  S.L.P.  has  argued  that  unity  with  the  enemies  of 

the  working  class  is  of  dubious  value.  Consequently  it  has  opposed  the  C.P.'s 

efforts  to  organize  a Parmer-Labor  party;  it  has  also  ridiculed  the  efforts  of 

the  C.P.  to  woo  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  referring  to  the  episode  as  the 

2 

"Communist-Catholic  Romance" . 

"The  platform  of  Browder  and  his  party,  accordingly,  is  that  capitalism 
roust  be  preserved  lest  v/e  get  something  worse  than  capitalist  exploitation, 
misery  and  poverty!  And  the  reform  demands  of  the  Anarcho-Comraunists  are  in 
keeping  with  that  chief  'plank'."** 

"...  In  their  craze  for  unity  and  mass  movement  these  latter-day  leaders 
of  Communism  are  ready  to  join  hands  with  anybody  and  anything  and,  in  their 
fright  over  Fascism,  they  appear  to  have  totally  forgotten  that  the  real  enemy 
of  the  working  class  is  capitalism.  . ."4 


6 

Weekly  People.  Sept.  7,  1935,  p.  1;  Oct.  19,  1935,  p.  5;  March  14,  1936,  p.  4; 
Dec.  19,  1936,  p.  3;  Dec.  11,  1937,  p.  4;  Oct.  1,  1938,  p.  4;  Oct.  22,  1938, 
p.  4;  Nov.  12,  1938,  p.  4;  Nov.  19,  1938,  p.  1. 

^Weekly  People,  June  20,  1936,  p.  4;  Sept.  12,  1936,  p.  4;  Oct.  17,  1936,  p.  2. 
2 Ibid. . Oct.  31,  1936,  p.  5;  Nov.  7,  1936,  p.  2. 

1Ibid. , Feb.  13,  1937,  p.  5. 

2Ibid. . Dec.  10,  1938,  p.  4. 

5Ibid. . Oct.  17,  1936,  p.  2. 

4Ibld. . Oct.  12,  1935,  p.  4. 
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Tbe  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  Lenin. 


The  attitude  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  towards  Lenin  has  stood  in 
curious  contrast  to  its  position  on  the  American  Communist  party  and  the  Third 
International  - Despite  its  unconcealed  hostility  towards  the  Comintern  and  its 
American  affiliate,  there  has  been  an  unbounded  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for 
Lenin,  who  haB  been  constantly  quoted,  invoked,  and  declared  to  be  in  close  agree- 
ment  vrith  De  Leon  on  all  essentials. 

"De  Leon  and  Lenin  stand  out  unqualifiedly  as  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  Revolutionary  Movement  since  Marx;  both  building  on  the  cornerstones 
hy  the  great  founder.  The  development  of  Socialist  revolutionary  tactics, 
both  as  expressed  by  ’Leninism1  in  Russia  and  by  'De  Leonism'  in  America,  so  g 
to  emphasize  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  foundation  laid  hy  Marx.  , . . 11 

The  attitude  of  the  S.L.P.  towards  Lenin  may  be  summed  up  briefly:  (l)  In 

some  respects,  De  Leon  anticipated  Lenin;  Lenin, in  turn  approved  of  De  Leon's 

Industrial  Unionism  when  he  became  familiar  with  its  principles.  (2)  The 

policies  of  the  American  Communist  party  in  respect  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 

proletariat  is  one  of  misunderstanding  Lenin;  its  policies  do  not  embody  Leninism 

3 

but  rather  Bakuninism  and  Anarcho -Communism. 

The  following  is  part  of  a quotation  from  Arthur  Ransome,  "Six  Weeks  in 
Russia  in  1919"  which  has  frequently  appeared  on  the  front  or  back  cover  of  many 


De  Leon  Damuhlets: 


"Lenin  said  he  had  read  in  an  Rnglish  Socialist  paper  a comparison  of  nis 
own  theories  with  those  of  an  American,  Daniel  De  Leon.  He  had  then  borrowed 
some  of  De  Leon's  pamphlets  from  Reinstein  (who  belongs  to  the  party  which  De 
Leon  founded  in  America),  read  them  for  the  first  time,  and  was  amazed  to  see 
how  far  and  how  early  De  Leon  had  pursued  the  same  train  of  thought  as  the 
Russians.  His  theory  that  representation  should  be  by  industries,  not  by  areas, 
was  already  the  germ  of  the  Soviet  system.  . 


ii  4 


^Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  passim . 
^ Johnson,  Karl  Marx,  Forty  Years  After,  pp.  16-17. 

^Petersen,  Revolutionary  Milestones,  pp.  23-27;  Proletarian  Democracy  vs. 
Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  47. 


^De  Leon,  Socialist  Reconstruction  of  Society,  p.  78. 
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The  following  excerpts  have  also  appeared  in  many  S.L.P.  pamphlets: 

"Lenin  said:  'The  American  Daniel  De  Leon  first  formulated  the  idea  of  a 
Soviet  Government,  which  grew  up  on  his  idea.  Future  society  will  he  organized 
along  Soviet  lines.  There  will  he  Soviet  rather  than  geographical  houndries  for 
nations.  Industrial  Unionism  is  the  basic  thing.  That  is  what  we  are  building, ' — 
Robert  Minor  in  the  New  York  7«'orld,  Feb.  8,  1919."^ 

"Premier  Lenin  is  a great  admirer  of  Daniel  De  Leon,  considering  him  the 
greatest  of  modern  Socialists  — the  only  one  who  has  added  anything  to  Social- 
ist thought  since  Marx.  ...  It  is  Lenin's  opinion  that  the  Industrial  'State' 
as  conceived  by  De  Leon  will  ultimately  have  to  be  the  form  of  government  in 
Russia.  - - John  Reed,  May  4,  1918." 

The  S.L.P.  has  also  contended  that  Lenin's  conception  of  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  its  own  analyses  of  proletarian  democracy  and  industrial 

g 

unionism  are  one  and  the  same.  The  misconceptions  have  been  those  of  the 

7 

present  Communist  party  and  not  of  Lenin. 

" . . . De  Leon  did  not  fail  to  understand  the  necessity  of  a transitional 
period  in  the  form  of  a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  a country  like 
Russia  with  little  industrial  development  and  a tremendous  peasant  population. 

. . . But  he  also  saw  . . . what  even  today  the  most  advanced  of  the  Russian 
revolutionists  fail  to  comprehend,  namely,  that  in  a country  where  industry  is 
so  highly  developed  as  in  America,  and  where  the  working  class  is  hoth  drilled 
and  thoroughly  organized  for  industrial  operation,  if  that  working  class  is 
also  organized  on  the  industrial  field  in  a revolutionary  industrial  organiza- 
tion, it  is  possible  — nay,  more  than  possible,  inevitable  — for  the  political 
organization,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  accomplished,  to  turn  over  all  power  of 
government  to  the  Industrial  Union.  . . ,H® 

In  a paragraph  captioned  "Lenin's  Clear  Vision",  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
has  concluded: 

"Lenin  here  virtually  draws  a picture  of  capitalism  in  the  United  States 
and  he  says,  in  effect,  that  all  the  transition  measures  which  make  the  'Pro- 
letarian Dictatorship1  necessary  in  Russia  are  unnecessary  here,  and  that  an 
immediate  transition  to  Socialism  is  possible  for  the  workers  here  — provided, 
of  course,  the  workers  here  organize  their  'peculiar'  form  of  power,  the 
Industrial  Union.  . . ,"9 


^Idem . 

^Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  45. 
7 Idem. 

8Petersen,  in  appendix  to  Raislty,  Daniel  De  Leon,  pp.  32-33. 

9Petersen,  Proletarian  Democracy  vs.  Dictatorships  and  Despotism,  p.  47. 


Attitude  Towards  the  Soviet  Union 


In  spite  of  its  relentless  criticism  of  the  Communist  International,  par- 
ticularly of  the  line  adopted  in  1935,  the  S.L.P.  has  nevertheless  gone  on 
record  as  giving  sympathetic  "but  critical  support  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
efforts  to  build  socialism  and  establish  world  peace. ^ It  has  contracted  the 
comparatively  successful  socialization  within  the  U.  S.S.R.  with  Stalin's  foreign 
policy  which  it  has  characterized  as  a great  blow  to  the  international  working 
class  movement.2 

Moscow  Trials.  The  S.L.P.  has  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Moscow  trials 
were  not  11  frame -up  b"  , and  that  the  confessions  of  Radek,  Zinoviev,  Kamenev  and 
others  were  genuine;  that  the  defendants  did  what  they  did  to  further  their 
honest  convictions.  Only  regarding  the  part  played  by  Trotsky,  if  any,  has  the 
S.L.P.  expressed  doubts.^ 

"On  the  basis  of  their  confessions  the  men  on  trial  in  Moscow  stand  self- 
condemned,  as  they  are  condemned  by  all  decent  and  sincere  revolutionists. 

But  it  is  a condemnation  mixed  with  pity,  granting  that  their  motives  were 
pure,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  case,  even  though  the  motive 
is  smudged  by  the  immoral  Jesuitical  principle 

Summary  Criticism.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  has  thus  contrasted  itself 
with  the  Communist  party; 

"The  Anarcho-Comriiunists  and  the  bourgeois  Socialist  Party,  with  their 
capitalist  allies,  are  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  medal.  The  Socialist 
Labor  Party  alone  in  this  country  voices  the  revolutionary  aspirations  and  needs 
of  the  proletariat. 

"The  Anarcho-Communists  rant.  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  reasons. 

"The  Anarcho-Communists  shout  for  'mass  action*  . The  Socialist  Labor  Party 
pleads  for  class  action. 

"The  Anarcho-Communists  preach  violent  uprisings,  insurrections,  with 
defeat  inevitable  for  the  unorganized  workers.  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  urges 
Industrial  Unionism  (ii]4>lace  of  corrupt  craft  unionism)  and  frowns  on  senseless 
and  futile  acts  of  violence. 

Weekly  People,  May  9,  1936,  p.  3;  Sept.  4,  1937,  p.  6. 

2 Ibid. . Nov.  20,  1937,  p.  4. 

^•Weekly  People,  Peb . 6,  1937,  p.  4. 

Weekly  People,  Peb.  6,  1937,  p.  4. 
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11  The  Anarcho-Coromunists  yell  'immediate  demands'  and  reforms  when  not 
exhorting  to  violence.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  spurns  reforms  and  patching  up 
of  capitalism,  and  firmly  voices  its  revolutionary  demand  for  the  unconditional 
over  thro  w of  capitalism. 

"The  Anarcho-Coimminists  foment  strikes  which  almost  invariably  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  bosses  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  reduce  the 
workers'  conditions  still  more.  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  discourages  strikes, 
and  encourages  intelligent  industrial  class  organization,  the  existence  of  which 
will  cause  the  bosses  to  ' throw  tubs  to  the  whale1,  i.e.,  to  yield  concessions 
to  the  workers  in  greater  measure  than  any  strike  could  effect,  in  order  to 
check  revolution. 

"In  short:  The  An&rcho-Comnunists  represent  stark  Reaction.  The  Social- 
ist Labor  Party  represents  Working  Class  Revolution.1'! 


The  Socialist  Labor  Party  Faces  the  Future 


The  Socialist  Labor  party  is  quite  convinced  that  it  has  a significant 
role  to  play  in  the  coming  years,  a role  which  will  become  increasingly  more 
important  with  the  passing  of  the  time.  It  is  the  coming  hope  of  the  world, 
even  as  the  Russian  revolution  was  that  very  thing  in  its  own  day. 

"The  Socialist  Labor  Party  stands  alone  — the  'rock  of  the  revolution'. 

In  the  words  of  3)e  Leon: 

» 'At  that  crisis,  when  the  people  who  have  allowed  themeelves  to  be 
misled  . , . will  be  running  around  like  chickens  without  a head,  there  will 
be  one  beacon  light  in  the  land  burning  as  clear  in  that  darkness  as  it  is 
burning  amidst  the  clouds  today;  one  beacon,  whose  steady  light  will  serve  as 
a guide;  whose  tried  firmness  will  inspire  confidence;  and  whose  rock-ribbed 
sides  will  serve  as  a natural  point  of  rally  from  which  to  save  civilization.' 

"After  forty  years  that  beacon  light  Btill  burns  bright  and  steady. 

It  will  continue  so  to  the  end."! 

"Two  bright  stars  have  been  sending  forth  light  and  hope  in  the  dark  night 
of  capitalism  to  the  exploited  workers  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  or 
so.  In  Russia  the  proletarian  star  of  emancipation  rose  twenty  years  ago.  That 
star,  however,  has  dimmed  in  the  course  of  the  years,  until  it  is  but  a flicker- 
ing spark  at  this  crucial  hour.  . . . The  other  bright  star  is  that  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  of  America,  which  for  half  a century  or  so  has  preached 
the  message  of  Proletarian  Emancipation,.  . . And  that  star  in  the  West,  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  which  rose  in  the  corrupt  and  complacent  capitalism  of 
half  a century  ago,  will  continue  to  shine,  with  increasing  brilliance  and 
luster,  as  the  Morning  Star  of  Hope  for  the  exploited  world  proletariat  — 
hut, above  all,  for  the  exploited  workers  of  America."  ^ 


^Petersen,  Virus  of  Anarchy,  p.  10. 

■i 

Petersen,  Revolutionary  Milestones,  pp.  28-29. 
^Socialist  Labor  Party,  Manifesto  on  War,  pp.  29-30. 
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OHAPTEH  VII 

THE  IHDPB!I!aiAL  UlJIOtf  PAST! 

An  examination  of  all  available  printed  literature  Issued  by  the 

Industrial  Union  party*  and  a comparison  of  it  with  the  Socialist  Labor 

party*  has  disclosed  no  divergences  in  principles*  strategy*  and  tactics 
1 

between  the  two.  The  former  has  resulted  from  a split  with  the  latter 
organization  which  took  place  about  1932*  on  personal  grounds  devoid  of 
any  political  significance. 

The  current  literature  of  the  Industrial  Union  party  makes  no  references 
whatever  to  the  Socialist  Labor  party  (and  vica  versa),  although  both  par- 
ties have  continued  to  agitate  for  the  same  objectives  in  precisely  the 
same  way. 


^Executive  Committee,  Industrial  Union  Party,  C.I.O..Promise  or  Menace? 

De  Leon,  Reform  or  Revolution;  Americanism.  Senior,  Bankruptcy  of  Reform. 
Industrial  Unionist  (official  monthly  organ). 


part  hi 

THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMEHT 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY!  HISTORY 

1901  - 1932 

Org«M nation  — 1901.  The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  of  America 

was  founded  at  a Unity  Convention  held  in  July  1901  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

Its  two  dominant  elements  were:  (l)  A minority  group  which  had  seceded  from 

the  Social  Democracy  of  America  (an  organization  founded  in  1897  "by  Eugene  V. 

Debs  and  Victor  Berger,  among  others);  (2)  a faction  which  had  withdrawn  from 

1 

the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  under  the  leadership  of  Morris  Hillquit. 

The  Debs-Berger  minority  had  left  the  Social  Democracy  of  America  as  a 
protest  against  its  projected  plan  of  Socialist  colonization  In  the  T.’est,  a 
scheme  which  it  characterized  as  utopian.  It  subsequently  organized  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  America  before  merging  with  the  dissenting  S.L.P^drB  to 

p 

form  the  Socialist  party. 

The  differences  separating  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  headed  by  De  Leon, 
from  the  Hillquit  wing  were  more  profound  and  serious,  going  to  the  very  root 
of  Socialist  strategy  and  tactics.  The  official  S.L.P.  had  adopted  dual  union 

v 

tactics,  had  taken  an  irreconcilable  stand  against  the  formulation  of  immediate 

demands,  and  was  accused  of  being  a thorough-going  monolithic  party  completely 

3 

dominated  by  Daniel  De  Leon. 

Hillquit  and  Mb  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  co-operation  with 

^Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  330-339.  Laidler, 
History  of  Socialist  Thought,  pp.  570-572;  Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action, 
pp.  501-503.  Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  TMrty-Flfth  Anniversary  Journal,  pp, 

5-6,  30. 

2 

Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  op,  cit.,  p.  5.  Hillquit,  op ♦ c i t . . p.  332.  Laidler, 
History  of  Socialist  Thought,  p.  571. 

^Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-6.  Hillquit,  op.  cit.,  pp.  339-341. 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor  rather  than  the  formation  of  independent,  com- 
peting industrial  unions.  They  also  demanded  a greater  degree  of  party  democ- 
4 

racy.  Ab  Hillquit  later  observed,  the  party  envisioned  by  De  Leon  was  hope- 
lessly sectarian.  It  could  not  possibly  grow  because  it  was  "...  largely 
built  on  the  narrow  lines  of  a mere  propaganda  club,  , . 

In  1900,  Lebs  we. s nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a coalition  of  the  groups 
which  formally  became  the  Socialist  Party  the  following  year.  He  received  al- 
most 98,000  votes.  In  1904,  1908,  end  1912  he  ran  again  as  the  regular  candidate 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  receiving  about  424,000,  897,000,  and  585,000  votes 

g 

respectively. 

1912  Split.  In  1912,  the  Socialist  party  underwent  its  first  split.  At 
its  Indianapolis  Convention  in  that  year,  an  amendment  to  its  Constitution  was 
proposed  barring  from  membership  anyone  espousing  direct  action  as  a technique 
of  working  class  action.* 

"Any  member  of  the  party  who  opposes  political  action  or  advocates  crime, 
sabotage  or  other  methods  of  violence  as  a weapon  of  the  working  class  to  aid 
in  its  emancipation  shall  be  expelled  from  membership  in  the  party." 

This  clause  was  directly  aimed  at  William  Haywood,  a member  of  the  National 
Executive  Conmittee  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  his  followers,  who  had.  been  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  the  I.W.W.  in  1905,  or  had  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  doctrines.  Haywood’s  efforts  to  defeat  this  amendment  failed, 
and  after  he  was  recalled  from  the  1J.E.C.  of  the  party,  some  of  his  followers 
withdrew,  charging  that  the  S.P.  had  abandoned  the  class  struggle  and  had  suc- 
cumbed to  reformism  and  class-collaboration  policies.^ 

St.  Louis  Declaration:  1917.  Although  the  great  majority  of  European 

4Idem. 

^Hillquit,  Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,  p.  354. 

%iaidler,  op.  cit..  p.  571, 

1 r.1 

Socialist  Party,  U.S.A. , op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

2Haywood,  Bill  Haywood’s  Book,  pp.  257-260. 
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Socialist  parties  had  capitulated  at  the  outbreak  war  in  1914,  the  Socialist 
party  of  the  United  States  remained  adamant  in  its  opposition  to  American  par- 
ticipation in  an  "imperialist  war".  At  its  emergency  convention  in  April,  1917, 
it  passed  what  has  since  become  known  as  the  St.  Louis  declaration,  . .a 
stirring,  militant  call  for  complete  opposition  to  all  capitalist  wars."1 

Its  platform,  in  part  read: 

"In  all  modern  history  there  has  been  no  war  more  unjustifiable  than  the 
war  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage."^ 

As  the  result  of  its  anti-war,  anti-militarism,  anti-conscription  platform, 
many  Socialists  bitterly  attacked  it  and  resigned  from  the  party. 

"Spargo  and  several  intellectuals,  including  Yfilllara  English  falling, 

John  Phelps  and  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  Upton  Sinclair,  Allen  Benson  and  Jack 
London,  left  the  party.  The  rank  and  file  stood  'pat'."^ 

At  the  some  time,  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  other  Socialists  received  long  prison 
terms  in  federal  penitentiaries  for  attempting  to  wage  a campaign  of  active  op- 
position to  the  war. 

The  1919  Split.  In  1919,  the  conflict  between  the  Lefts  against  the  Center 
and  Right  wingB  of  the  party  broke  forth  again  with  even  greater  fury.  Since 
the  October  Revolution,  the  Left  TCing  group  had  become  convinced  that  the 
correct  strategy  and  tactics  to  be  pursued  Y/ere  those  set  forth  by  Lenin  and 
the  Bolshevik  party  of  the  Soviet  Union.1  They  characterized  the  current  pro- 
gram of  the  Socialist  party  as  one  concerned  chiefly  with  reform  measures  and 
social  legislation. 

"...  This  moderate  Socialism  was  intended  to  attract  'tradesmen,  shop- 
keepers and  members  of  the  professions' , and  forgot  the  proletariat.  Com- 
promising with  the  bourgeois  State,  this  socialism  'fell  a prey  to  social 
patriotism  and  nationalism'."^ 


1 Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  op.  cit.p.31. 

g 

Laidler,  Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action,  p.  458. 

^Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  op.  cit.  p.  31. 

^Socialist  Party,  U.S.A. , op.  cit.,  pp.  32-33.  Laidler,  Socialism  in  Thought 
and  Action,  pp.  466-469. 

2 

Oneal , American  Communism,  p.  48. 
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The  Left  17ingrs  ten-point  program  included  support  of  industrial  unionism, 

. 3 

proletarian  dictatorship  and  affiliation  with  the  Third  International. 

11  2.  The  party  must  teach,  propagate  and  agitate  exclusively  for  the  over- 
throw of  capitalism,  and  the  establishment  of  Socialism  through  a proletarian 
di c tat  or  ship . " 4 

Failing  in  their  efforts  to  win  over  the  Socialist  party  to  this  new 

orientation,  the  Left  V/i ng  withdrew  and  formed  two  rival  parties  which  ultimately 

5 

united  to  form  the  Comnunist  party. 

Morris  Hillquit,  orthodox  party  theoretician  who  opposed  the  Left-Yfing 

orientation,  argued  that  although  the  success  of  the  Russian  Revolution  could  not 

be  denied,  it  clearly  did  not  come  according  to  Marx,  who  had  anticipated  social- 

6 

ization  in  a highly-industrialized  rather  than  an  agricultural  European  country. 
He  went  on  to  argue  that  TYe stern  Europe  and  the  United  States  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed differently,  and  that  the  parliamentary  technique  probably  offered  the 

7 

greatest  prospects  of  success. 

11 . . . For  the  Socialist  movement  in  countries  like  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  physical  basis  for  the  Socialist  transformation  is  fully  developed, 
but  the  working  class  is  ludicrously  imnature  politically  and  intellectually, 
the  immediate  need  is  for  primary  Socialist  education."® 

Despite  the  schism  in  the  party,  it  nominated  the  imprisoned  Debs  as  itB 

standard-bearer  for  the  presidency  in  1920.  He  received  about  920,000  votes  in 

9 

the  ensuing  election. 

From  1920  to  1932,  many  issues  aroee  in  the  party,  many  problems  celled  for 


*^Ibld. . Appendix  I,  Program  of  Left  V.’lng  Socialists.  1919,  pp.  240-242. 
4Ibld. , p.  241. 

Sjbr  further  details,  see  history  of  Communist  party,  infra. 

^Hillquit,  From  Marx  to  Lenin,  pp.  18-19,  116. 

7 Ibid.,  pp.  125-138. 

BIbld. . p.  132. 

9Laidler,  History  of  Socialist  Thought,  p.  571. 
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imnedl&te  and  pre Being  solutions.  Although  Norman  (Thomas  became  the  party's 
presidential  candidate  in  1938  and  1933  (to  take  the  place  of  Debs  who  had 
died  in  1936)  the  basic  orientation  of  the  party  remained  unchanged.  The  par- 
liamentary technique  as  the  road  to  power  was  not  seriously  challenged.  The 
principles  of  Socialism,  as  formulated  by  Hi  11  quit,  Lee,  Oneal  and  others,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  basis  of  the  Socialist  party's  position. 

The  "Militant8  Movement:  1933  - 1936 

Despite  the  occasional  lopping  off  of  left-wing  elements,  the  development 
of  new  conditions  and  the  growth  of  new  issues  invariably  gave  riee  to  other 
left-wing  movements  within  the  party.  Prior  to  the  National  Convention  of  1933, 
a new  left-wing  organisation,  known  as  the  Hill  tents,  emerged  with  a comprehen- 
sively fomulated  program  which  was  offered  to  the  National  Convention  for  its 
approval.3. 

The  Militants  contended  that  the  fatal  experiences  of  post-war  European 

Socialists  had  made  necessary  a re-evaluation  of  their  strategy  and  tactics;  that 

if  they  continued  to  pursue  their  old  policies,  they  were  doomed.  The  Militants 

accused  the  Old  Guard  who  controlled  the  party  of  having  sacrificed  socialism 

for  bourgeois  democracy  and  of  having  abandoned  the  class  struggle  in  favor  of 

reformism.  Summed  up  in  a few  words,  they  demanded  an  end  to  "compromise 

2 

opportunist  and  a return  to  Marxian  Socialist  fundamentals. 

The  Militants  differed  sharply  from  the  controlling  elements  of  the  party 
In  these  noteworthy  respects:  (1)  Their  trade  union  policies.  (3)  Their  attitude 
towards  the  Soviet  Union.  (3)  Their  conception  of  party  discipline.  (4)  Their 
war  position.  (5)  Their  analysis  of  the  conquest  of  power. 

^Towards  a Militant  Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  p.  21. 

2A  Militant  Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  pp.  3-4.  Towards  a 
tanf,  Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  p.  9.  Kantorovitch, 

Towards  Socialist  Reorientation,  pp.  9-13. 
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Trade  Onion! gm.  The  Militants  believed  that  the  most  promising  elements 
ripe  for  the  espousal  of  socialism  were  to  he  found  in  the  trade  unions.  They 
urged  the  party  to  attempt  to  give  leadership  and  direction  to  these  workers  by 
adopting  progressive  and  militant  trade  union  policies  which  would  win  them  over 
to  the  Socialist  position.  They  argued  for  the  endorsuent  of  Industrial  rather 
than  craft  unionism.  Most  Important  of  all,  they  demanded  that  the  Socialist 
party  abandon  its  traditional  position  of  neutrality  in  the  trade  unions,  adopt 
specific  trade  union  policies  binding  on  lte  own  trade  union  members,  and  organise 
Socialist  fractions  within  these  unions.* 

"Above  all.  Socialists  must  once  more  become  active  in  their  unions  and 
participate  in  central  labor  bodies  and  labor  conventions  not  only  as  trade 
unionists,  but  as  Socialists.  Socialists  within  the  trade  union  movement  should 
organise  into  groins  in  order  to  determine  on  a policy  in  their  union.  These 
groups  should  consult  with  and  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Labor  Ooomittee 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  their  locality  ....  The  efforts  of  Socialists  to 
commit  their  unions  to  the  idea  of  independent  political  action  and  the  endorse- 
ment by  their  unions  of  immediate  demands  advocated  by  the  party  mist  again  be 
vigorously  pressed."2 

The  Soviet  Union.  The  mutants  believed  that  the  intransigent  attitude 
teVyn  by  many  persons  in  the  party  towards  the  Soviet  Obion  required  considerable 
modification.  Although  Socialist  leaders  were  at  that  time  condemned  by  the 
Communist  party1  s theory  of  social-fascism  as  agents  of  capitalism  and  fascism, 
the  miitnntp  nevertheless  maintained  that  the  Soviet  Obion  should  be  recognised 
and  defemled  as  the  flret  and  only  proletarian  etate,  and  be  given  friendly, 
though  critical,  support.* 

"The  Socialist  Party  recognises  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  first  workers  country 
in  which  the  basis  for  a Socialist  society  is  being  built.  It  will  therefore 
defend  the  Soviet  Union  against  all  capitalist  attacks.  ... 

"The  Socialist  Party  does  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pollbles 
or  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  therefore  reserves  the  right  to  criticize. 


Socialist  Call,  Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  (Bound  Brook  Program),  pp.  21-22.  Towards  a Militant  Program  for  the 
fifoolallst  Party  of  America,  pp.  37-30.  A Militant  Program  for  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America,  pp.  4-7.  Halm  Kantorovitch,  "The  Socialist  Party  and  Trade 
Unions.  American  Socialist  Quarterly.  (Hov.  1935),  Yol.  IT,  Ho.  3,  pp.  34-44. 

^Towards  a Militant  Program  for  the  Socialist  Pa^ty  of  p.  30. 

*Ibid. , pp.  33-34. 
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ln  a fraternal  manner,  those  policies  which  it  believes  to  be  harmful.  It 
cannot  approve  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Shi  on,  nor  the  attempted 
subordination  of  the  International  labor  movement  to  that  policy. 

"The  Socialist  Party  also  urges  that  a ouch  broader  workers  democracy  be 
introduced  into  the  Soviet  structure  . . .*2 

Conception  of  Party  Dlsclplins.  The  Militants  demanded  an  end  to  the 
characteristically  lax  discipline  prevalent  in  the  Socialist  party;  local  auton- 
omy gave  rise  to  many  varieties  of  socialist  strategy  and  tactics  totally  at 
variance  with  each  other.  The  Militants  farther  demanded  that  every  national, 
state,  and  local  organisation  of  the  party  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the 
SBC,  that  all  party  members  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  party  line  not  merely 
in  the  party  itself  hut  in  trade  nnlons,  newspapers,  and  all  other  organisations 
where  socialists  participated.* 

"A  revolutionary  organisation  which  expects  to  accomplish  the  tremendous 
task  of  winning  the  American  workers  to  socialism,  must  he  a disciplined,  cen- 
tralised organisation  that  can  control  its  membership  and  its  institutions. 

"She  Socialist  Party  is  not  such  an  organisation.  On  the  contrary,  there 
exlste  a looseness  of  organisation,  a laxity  of  discipline,  and  a confusion  of 
policies  that  are  intolerable  in  a Socialist  Party. 

"Discipline  is  lax.  Some  Socialists  appear  to  believe  that  their  socialism 
is  only  applicable  within  the  confines  of  the  party  Itself.  Socialists  mast 
act  like  Socialists  and  be  guided  by  the  ruling  of  the  party  in  all  their  public 
functions,  or  In  any  mass  organisation  of  which  they  may  be  meobers,  whether 
these  he  unemployed  leagues,  trade  unions,  fraternal,  co-operative,  peace  or 
liberal  organizations  of  one  form  or  another.  . . ,«® 

War.  The  IftVtyTity  statement  of  their  war  position  re-affirmed  the  position 
taken  by  the  party  at  St.  Louie  in  1917  — adamant  opposition  to  all  imperialist 
war.  It  likewise  expressed  its  opposition  to  all  forms  of  collective  security 
pacts  and  sanctions.  It  advocated  a general  strike  in  the  event  of  war  to  turn 
the  imperialist  war  into  civil  war  and  establish  a Socialist  system  in  the 
United  States.^ 


^Socialist  Call,  ox>.  cit..  pp.  26-27. 

^Towards  a Militant  Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  nf  ftmerlca.  pp,  26-27. 
2Ibld. . p.  26. 

*XMd..  pp.  34-35.  Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  p.  22. 
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* ...  We  met  emphasise  in  oar  propaganda  that  the  only  guarantee 
against  ear  Is  socialism  itself,  that  the  straggle  against  war  is  part  of  the 
straggle  to  overthrow  capitalism,  and  that  If  an  imperialist  war  does  break  out 
we  should  rpk»  effort  to  torn  It  into  a class  war.**8 

The  Bead  to  Power:  Proletarian  Dictator  ship.  The  mutants  condemned  the 
European  Social  Democrats  for  failing  to  use  their  power  after  obtaining  it  for 
the  establishment  of  social lmn.  They  therefore  urged  a realistic  approach  to 
the  question  of  the  conquest  of  power.  While  they  did  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  power  by  a parliamentary  majority  at  the  polls,  they  nevertheless 
maintained  that  each  power  would  inevitably  be  taken  away  by  a counter-revolution 
of  the  defeated  capitalists  if  the  socialists  attempted  to  use  their  power  for 
establishing  soclalimn,  unless  the  workers  set  up  some  form  of  proletarian  dic- 
tatorship (or  workers'  democracy).1 

"The  possibility  that  a Workers'  Party  may  achieve  a parliamentary  majority 
etlll  exists  in  certain  countries.  . . In  America,  such  a majority  is  a possible 
development  in  the  event  that  a mass  Labor  Party  is  formed  and  bai  a rapid 
growth.  These  possibilities  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
because  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  legal  right  to  control  the  government 
apparatus.  This  legal  right  will  mean  nothing,  however,  if  the  workers  do  not 
exercise  their  formal  power,  and  build  up,  long  before  they  take  office,  their 
extra-carl  lamentary  machinery  of  defense  against  the  inevitable  counter-revolu- 
tion."^ 


The  Revolutionary  Poller 

Another  left-wing  movement  in  the  Socialist  party,  of  short  life  and  dura- 
tion, was  the  Bevolutlonaxy  Policy  Committee.  In  many  respects  its  criticism  of 
the  Socialist  party  was  identical  with  that  of  the  |^ltant|>:  the  need  for  a new 
orientation;  the  abandonment  of  social  reform  and  the  return  to  Marxian  Social- 
ism; unalterable  opposition  to  the  support  of  American  participation  in  imperial- 
ist ware;  a militant  trade  union  policy,  endorsing  industrial  unionism;  and  fi- 

2To wards  a Militant  Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  p.  35. 

Towards  a Militant  Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  pp.  13-16.  Draft 
for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  Phi  ted  States,  pp.  16-20. 

O 

Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States,  p.  19. 
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nally,  Socialist  participation  in  trade  unions  ae  disciplined,  organised  frac- 
1 

tions . 

The  platform  of  the  R.P.O.  differed  from  that  of  the  Hill  tent  a on  three 
Issues:  (1)  The  labor  versus  the  Thxmer-Labor  party.  (2)  The  theeie  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  (3)  The  conquest  of  power  and  the  establishment  of  socialism. 

Both  groups  recognized  that  a mass  party,  not  entirely  based  on  a socialist 
orientation,  might  he  a necessary  intermediary  step  to  break  the  hold  of  capital- 
ism upon  the  American  masses.  Both  groups  urged  the  autonomous  participation 

of  the  Socialist  party  in  such  a movement.  The  Militants  demanded  that  such  a 

2 

party  he  a mass  Tanner-Labor  party;  the  R.F.C.  advocated  a Labor  party,  based 

3 

on  the  trade  union  movement. 

On  the  Snsslan  question,  both  groups  demanded  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  first  workers'  society;  both  pledged  their  support  in  case  of  at- 
tack hy  capitalist  or  fascist  powsrs.  The  Militants'  program  voiced  opposition 
to  the  "rigid  one-party  dictatorship"  existing  in  the  Soviet  Union;  it  further 
declared  its  right  to  offer  friendly  criticism  from  time  to  time.  The  B.P.C. 

4 

thesis  on  the  Soviet  Union  offered  no  strictures  hsyond  its  unqualified  support. 

On  the  issue  of  the  conquest  of  power  .again  both  groups  agreed  upon  the 
bankruptcy  of  social  reformism  as  the  goal  of  socialist  striving.  While  the 

recognized  the  possibility  of  a peaceful  parliamentary  transition  to 
socialism,  after  which  a Socialist  regime  might  be  called  upon  to  defend  its 
power  from  a counter-revolution,  the  B.P.C.  held  out  no  hope  for  a peaceful  ac- 
quisition of  power;  the  latter  demanded  an  immediate  preparation  for  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  and  the  Inevitable  struggle  for  power. ^ 

^Revolutionary  Policy  Committee,  AnAppeal  to  the  Membership  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  pp.  7-12. 

^Socialist  Call,  op.  clt..  p.  38. 

Evolutionary _Policy  found  t ten.  op.  clt.,  p.  10. 

4Ibld..  p.  12. 

5Ibid. , p.  8. 
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Chargee  were  burled  at  the  B.F.C.  in  the  New  leader,  official  Socialist 
party  or^m  at  the  time,  that  its  program  "is  the  baby  of  the  Lore  stone  Oomnonlats” 
and.  that  Jay  Love  stone,  leader  of  the  Cosrauoiet  Party  Opposition,  had  both  in- 
spired. and  dictated  the  program,  to  gain  a foothold  In  the  Soclaliet  party.6  In 
any  event,  the  B.F.C.  shortly  thereafter  disappeared  from  the  scene  as  an  organ- 
ised faction. 


Ifr  ffpctoigt, .State  sips?  im 

Struggle  for  Control  of  the  Party.  Beginning  with  the  National  Convention 
of  1932,  a struggle  ensued  for  control  of  the  party  between  the  Militants  and 
the  Old  Guard  Socialists.  At  the  Detroit  National  Convention  of  Jane  3,  1934, 
a Declaration  of  Principles  was  adopted  ifliich  in  essence  was  an  acceptance  of 

1 

the  position  of  the  Militants  on  the  questions  of  ear  and  the  conquest  of  power, 
nram  thence  on  the  breach  between  the  two  factions  rapidly  widened.  At  the 
Cleveland  National  Convention  in  May  1936,  the  Q^a  fo/m-d  bolted,  leaving  the 

party  In  control  of  the  Militants.  In  May  1937,  the  former  established  the  Social 

0 

Democratic  Federation  of  the  U.S.A. 

It  la  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  the  Socialist  party  since  1936  with 
assured  objectivity.  Little  documentary  evidence  la  available,  and  the  baelo 
IfectB  have  been  Interpreted  differently  by  different  members  of  the  party.  She 
highlights  of  the  period,  however,  seem  to  be  the  following:  (1)  Admission  of 
the  Trotsfcylsts  into  the  Soclaliet  party,  and  their  subsequent  expulsion.  (2) 

The  growth  of  dissension  within  the  ranks  of  the  Militants  and  the  split  into 
two  separata  groups. 

^Hew  Leader.  March  2,  1935,  pp.  14-16. 

1 Social  1st  Party,  U.8.A.,  "Declaration  of  Prlnciplea" , Amerloan  Socialist 
Quarterly  (July  1934),  Vol . Ill,  Special  Supplement,  pp.  5-6. 

®A  detailed  account  of  this  struggle  1b  given  In  the  history  of  the  Social 
Daaocratlc  Federation,  infra. 
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of  tte  Trotskyists  - 1936.  Beginning  early  in  1936,  the 
Trotskyists,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Ibrkere  Party  of  the  United  States 
since  1934,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Socialist  party.  Bbraerous  reasons 
ealsted  on  hoth  sides  to  mates  each  a more  possible.  Foremost  among  them,  the 
fact  that  the  Socialist  party  was  an  all-inclusive  rather  than  a monolithic 
party  made  it  possible  for  the  Trotskyists  to  Join,  even  though  the  latter  did 
not  coiqiletdly  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  S.P.  on  all  issues.  And  again,  both  or- 
ganisations were  in  essential  agreement  upon  What  they  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant question  to  be  faced:  the  war  issue  (both  opposed  sanctions,  the  League 
of  S&tlons,  collective  security  pacts,  etc.). 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  concerning  the  basis  upon  which  the  Trotskyists 
were  admitted  to  the  party.  While  the  latter  maintain  that  they  actually  en- 
tered as  a group,  formally  dissolving  their  own  organization  in  June,  1936,1 

Socialist  party  officials  have  disclaimed  this,  contending  that  the  Trotskyists 

2 

were  taken  In  on  a strictly  individual  basis. 

"The  Trotskyists  entered  the  Socialist  Party  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
applicants.  They  were  never  invited  into  the  B&rty  as  a group  by  Borman  Thomas 
or  anyone  else.  They  asked  to  corns  in  as  individuals  aftsr  they  had  voluntarily 
dissolved  their  own  party,  giving  assurances  that  they  came  as  Socialists  . . 
m3 

• • 

Bie  Trotskyists  remained  in  the  party  for  some  fourteen  months.  During 
that  period  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  them  to  establish  a national  left- 
wing  group  in  collaboration  with  the  Militants.  The  Trotskyists  continued  to 
hold  their  separate  caucus  and  published  the  Socially  AlT**?  until  the  H.E.C. 
abolished  the  publication  of  caucus  pspers  and  magazines.  Trotskyists  have  main- 
tained that  during  this  period  they  acted  as  loyal  socialists,  working  in  close 

1Benr  Militant.  June  6,  1936,  p.  1. 

^Socialist  Call.  Aug.  a.  1937,  p.  3. 
gIdam. 
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co-operation  with  other  elements  In  the  party  to  carry  oat  ite  line  and  deci- 
sion b.  On  tvo  points,  however,  they  found  themselves  In  disagreement  with  the 
central  tendency  of  the  party:  their  agitation  for  the  formation  of  a fourth 

International  and  their  adamant  opposition  to  participation  in  a labor  or  farmer- 
4 

labor  party. 

In  August  193?,  some  fifty  members  of  Local  Sew  York,  known  to  he  Trotskyists, 
were  expelled  from  that  Local  by  its  City  Central  Committee.  Although  the  for- 
mer attributed  their  expulsion  to  their  opposition  to  the  rumored  proposal  to  en- 
dorse Mayor  La  Goar  die  in  the  1936  mayoral  ity  campaign,  this  was  denied  by  the 
City  Central  Committee.  Its  Executive  Secretary  declared: 

“They  were  expelled  for  attesting  to  undermine  the  Socialist  Party,  for 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  an  opponent  organization,  the  Bureau  for  the  Fourth 
International,  And  for  rofasing  to  abide  by  the  decisions  and  discipline  of  the 
national  Convention,  the  national  Executive  Committee  and  the  City  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

“The  action  of  the  City  Central  Committee  had  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
the  matter  of  conferences  with  the  American  Labor  Party.  . . .i5 

The  ousting  of  the  Trotskyists  from  Local  Be w York  was  taken  under  advise- 
ment by  the  national  Executive  Co  rani  t tee  the  following  month.  The  expulsion  of 
the  greater  number  was  held  to  have  been  unwarranted.  Beportlng  the  action 
taken  by  the  N.E.C.,  the  Socialist  Call  declared: 

"The  national  Executive  Committee  decided  that  an  illegally  constituted 
two-thirds  expelled  the  Trotskyitee  in  Bew  York  .... 

“The  BEC  found  the  Trotskyitee  guilty  of  having  set  up  a new  party,  with  an 
Independent  public  press.  In  opposition  to  that  of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  com- 
mittee called  for  disciplinary  action  against  all  those  who  associated  them- 
selves with  this  new  party  end  its  paper,  Socialist  Anneal.  The  EEC  also  called 
upon  all  local  and  state  organisations  to  open  their  doore  to  all  those  formerly 
connected  with  the  Trotskyitee  in  the  party  who  were  ready  to  disaffiliate  them- 
selves from  and  repudiate  adherence  to  the  Socialist  Appeal. 

Despite  this  offer  of  conciliation  to  the  greater  number  of  expelled 


4 

Socialist  Appeal.  February  1937,  pp.  15-19:  March  1937,  pp.  42-43. 

5Soclfllist  Pali.  Aug.  21*  1937,  p.  3. 

6Soclallat  Call.  Sept.  11,  1937,  p.  1. 
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Trotskyiste,  none  returned  to  the  party,  leading  some  Socialist  party  members 
to  infer  that  the  Trotskyists,  long  intent  upon  establishing  the  American  section 
of  the  Itonrth  International , had  gone  too  far  in  their  work  of  setting  up  a new 
organisation,  the  Socialist  Workers  party,  to  retreat.7 

Growth  of  Diasenslon  among  the  Militants.  Although  there  were  numerous 
tendencies  in  the  Socialist  parly,  organised  and  unorganized,  the  bolting  of  the 
Old  Guard  left  the  party  organisation  under  the  control  of  the  Militants.  It 
would  be  hazardous  to  say  shat  per  cent  of  the  membership  was  in  accord  with  the 
new  orientation  formulated  at  the  national  Conventions  of  1934  and  1936,  but  it 
is  certain  that  at  least  a majority  of  the  active  membership  stood  behind  the 

m ASsaSa. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Old  Guard  exodus,  dissension  sprang  up  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Militants.  In  Local  Hew  York,  where  the  cleavage  was  beet  seen, 
two  factions  arose,  the  old  Militant  group  (which  followed  the  leadership  of 
Jack  Altman,  Executive  Secretary  of  Local  Hew  York)  and  the  (parity  group  (Which 
centered  about  Herbert  Zam,  Labor  Secretary,  and  August  lyier.  Editor  of  the 
fioclal  Vat-SfllA) ♦ 

Tew  documents  are  available  to  Indicate  the  causes  of  the  breach.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  gathered  from  Socialists  of  both  the  old  Militant  sua&  the 
Clarity  Groups  seems  to  be  that  three  factors  explain  the  rift:  (1)  The  attitude 
toward  the  Trotskyists.  (2)  The  question  of  alignment  with  the  American  Labor 
party  movement,  especially  in  Hew  York.  (3)  The  attitude  to  sards  the  Conmunist 
party. 

On  the  matter  of  admission  of  the  Trotskyists  into  the  party,  the  ftifaann 
group  wee  not  favorably  disposed.  It  questioned  the  good  faith  of  the  new  appli- 
cants. Ite  members  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  Trotskyists  and  suspected  them 
of  at  t snip  ting  to  "raid  the  Party*  and  capture  it.  The  Clarity  group,  on  the  other 

7Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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haai,  waa  willing  to  work  with  the  Trotskyist  a as  long  as  there  was  agreement 
upon  the  principled  issues  which  arose,  particularly  the  war  question. 

The  and  the  Clarity  groups  also  differed  greatly  on  the  type  of 

Socialist  party  they  wanted  to  hull 4.  The  former  desired  an  anti-capitalist 
party,  close  to  the  masses;  the  latter  seemed  more  concerned  with  establishing 
a militant,  revolutionary  party  to  supplant  the  Communist  party  which  wae  ac- 
cused by  the  Clarity  group  of  pursuing  an  opportunist,  class-collaborationist 
line.  On  this  basis,  the  Altman  group  believed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  work* 
lag  in  an  American  labor  party,  even  though  the  movement  did  not  develop  in  the 
manner  hoped  for  by  Socialists  and  Involved  acme  support  of  non- Socialist  poli- 
cies and  candidates.  If  the  new  movement  was  based  on  the  organised  trade  unions, 
Altman's  followers  argued,  the  S.F.  should  join.1 

The  Clarity  group,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  deny  the  necessity  for  work- 
ing in  a labor  party,  but  was  reluctant  to  support  one  controlled  by  capitalist 
politicians  and  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo;  It  also  wanted 
assurances  that  the  Socialist  organization  would  remain  intact  and  that  the  new 

party  would  he  organised  on  a federated  basis.  It  waa  therefore  unwilling  to 

2 

make  any  committments  to  the  American  Labor  party. 

On  the  question  of  relations  with  the  Communist  party,  some  members  of  the 
Altman  group  hoped  for  united  action  with  It  because  they  too  favored  collective 
security  and  the  People's  Trout.  The  Clarity  group,  however,  was  strictly  op- 
posed to  thie  orientation,  and  spurned  any  conmon  political  action  with  the  O.P. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  these  three  lssuee,  the  Militants  of  1934  no  longer 
thought  and  acted  as  a united  group. 

Reunion  of  Socialist  Party  and  Social  Democratic  Federation.  Late  in  1938 


^Murray  OroBS,  "On  a Labor  Party",  Party  Affairs  (February,  1937),  Vol.  I,  No.  2, 
pp.  1-3. 

‘^ler,  "On^a  Labor  Party* . op.  clt.,  pp.  11-17. 
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negotlations  were  undertaken  between  the  Old  Guard  Socialists  and  the  Socialist 
party  to  determine  whether  a basis  for  a re-unification  of  forces  could  be  found. 
At  this  writing  (Teh. , 1939)  the  issue  has  still  not  be  resolved. 

International  Affiliation:  The  Second  (Socialist)  International 

The  Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  is  affiliated  to  the  Labor  and  Socialist 
(Second)  International,3’  founded  in  Paris  in  1889. 2 

Unlike  the  Comsunist  International t the  Socialist  International  is  not 
monolithic  In  its  organisation  and  discipline.  All  sections  do  not  have  an 
identical  outlook.  While  a majority  of  the  Second  International  is  c omit  ted 
to  the  parliamentary  technique  for  the  capture  of  power  and  the  transition  to 
socialism,  a minority  exists  dedicated  to  revolutionary  social! era.  The  American 
Socialist  party  is  part  of  the  latter  tendency. 

At  its  Paris  Conference,  thirteen  delegates,  Including  those  from  the  Uhl  ted 
States,  so  expressed  themselves  in  a Minority  He  solution  on  the  Struggle  for 
Power,  which  road,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  Conference  declares  that  it  is  not  the  task  of  the  Socialist  parties 
to  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  capitalist  world  or  even  to  collaborate  in 
such  attempts.  It  declares  on  the  contrary  that  by  whatever  means  they  are 
going  to  achieve  power  they  must  not  secure  the  exercise  of  power  within  the 
structure  of  the  capitalist  regime  but  mist  utilise  power  in  order  to  destroy 
the  bourgeois  state  and  install  the  dictatorship  of  the  revolutionary  party 
during  the  period  of  Socialist  construe tion.*® 

Generally  speaking,  the  majority  of  the  sections  of  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional has  supported  collective  security  and  the  People* e Pront  movement,  con- 
trary to  the  orientation  of  the  Socialist  party  In  this  country. 


1 Socialist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Socialist  H»ndhook~-19Z7-  p.  71. 

^Laidler,  Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action,  p.  483.  Hill  quit.  Socialism  in  Theory 
and  Practice,  p.  355. 

Ehrlich,  The  Struggle  for  Bevolutionary  Socialism,  p.  59. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TBS  SOCIALIST  PABTT  : PRINCIPLES  07  SOCIALISM 
Orientations  within  the  Party 


Unlike  the  Connmniet  party*  the  Soeiallet  party  is  not  a monolithic  or- 
ganisation. It  is  composed  of  numerous  organised  and  unorganised  viewpoints* 
both  Marxian  and  non-Marxian  in  their  outlook. 

As  Norman  Thomas*  acknowledged  spokesman  of  the  party,  has  declared: 

* In  these  days  of  much  discussion  — some  of  it  helpful  — concerning 
Social! an,  one  principle  ought  to  he  clear.  There  Is  room  In  the  Socialist 
Party  for  people  who  differ  about  the  final  road  toward  Socialism  and  Who 
differ  on  how  fast  we  can  walk  in  It.  There  is  not  room  in  the  Socialist 
Party  for  those  who  differ  about  wanting  Socialism  and  not  some  weak  substi- 
tute for  it.  Socialism  is  not  the  sum  total  of  reforms  possible  within  cap- 
italism* however  valuable  some  of  them  may  he.  Socialism  1b  a new  social 
order  which  conquers  exploitation."! 

Ifarxian  Socialists.  Outstanding  among  the  Marxian  Socialists  who  have 
accepted  the  revolutionary  technique  for  the  conquest  of  power  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Militant  group  and  the  supporters  of  the  Clarity  group.  The 
perspective  of  Zam  and  Tyler*  Clarity  leaders*  bears  all  tbs  earmarks  of  a 
Marxlst-Leninlst  approach. 

Although  not  an  organized  tendency*  there  probably  exist  within  the  party 
some  few  followers  of  Kauteky  (spokesman  for  Orthodox  Marxism)  and  Bernstein 
(founder  of  ggvij&gnjkffiB) . The  former  regard  the  socialist  revolution  as  the 
goal,  ecoA  do  not  regard  revolution  necessarily  as  the  means.  The  latter  look 
forward  to  a Socialist  society  at  some  future  date  but  believe  that  strong  em- 


1 Socialist  Call.  April  11,  1936,  p.  6. 

o 

Socialist  Call,  Socialist  Perspective — 1937.  passim. 
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phasie  upon  social  reform  in  the  here-and-now  is  necessary.  Generally  speaking, 
the  greater  number  of  the  followers  of  Kautsky  and  Bernstein  withdrew  from  the 
Socialist  party  to  join  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  at  the  time  of  the  Old 
Guard  split.  At  host,  therefore,  only  a scattered  remnant  remains. 

Kon-Marxian  Socialists.  In  the  Socialist  Party  may  also  he  found  persons 
whose  socialism  does  not  derive  from  Marxian  sources  alone  and  who  believe  that 
the  need  for  the  abolition  of  capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  socialism  can 
be  demonstrated  pragmatically  and  empirically.  While  accepting  Marx's  fundamen- 
tal analysis  of  sooiety  and  the  need  for  a new  social  order,  they  believe  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  theory  and  tactics  of  Marxism  must  he  revised  in  the  light  of 
developments  of  which  Marx  knew  nothing  and  could  anticipate  little.  Foremost 
among  those  holding  this  viewpoint  are  Borman  Thomas  and  Barry  W.  Laidler. 

"...  Life  has  a way  of  modifying  generalisations  and  changing  established 
emphases.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  Comcrunlg*  M«r>< in  1343  or  even  the 
writing  of  the  last  volume  of  Das  genital,  there  have  been  profound  changes  in 
the  basic  ideas  of  our  political  and  economic  organisations.  Marx's  generation 
knew  nothing  of  the  psychology  of  any  of  the  schools  that  now  compete  for  public 
fame.  Hegelianism  from  which  Marx  derived  much  of  his  philosophical  approach 
is  virtually  a dead  philo sophy.  Hicardo's  Iron  law  of  wages  on  which  Lassalle 
relied  has  long  since  been  disproved.  Cap! tall  an  may  still  talk  the  language 
of  Smith.  It  has  completely  outgrown  his  laiseer  faire  individualism  in 

practise."! 

"Under  such  circumstances  has  Marxian  socialism  been  exempt?  Has  it  alone 
no  need  of  revision?  . . 

"...  the  battleground  of  modern  socialism  is  not  coextensive  with  the 
battleground  of  Marxism  or  what  was  popularly  regarded  as  Marxism  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  . . . 

"...  Men  end  parties  fight  for  or  against  socialism  without  troubling 
themselves  to  attack  or  defend  or  even  to  understand,  let  ub  say,  the  theory 
of  value.  The  great  task  for  us  is  to  continue  that  Intensive  study  of  the 
cruelties  and  wastes  and  wars  of  capitalism  which  Marx  w&b  the  first  to  analyse 
after  painstakingly  amassing  the  evidence.  . . ."3 


1 Thomas  and  Laidler,  The  Socialism  of  Our  Times— A Symposium,  p.  xil  (Authors' 
Introduction) . 

^Idem. 

3Jbid.,  p.  372. 
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"...  let  ns  not  mate  Marxism  a kind  of  slogan  of  salvation  which 
men  must  accept  in  our  precise  formula  before  they  can  make  socialism  the 
alternative  to  disaster ."4 

* , . . The  record  of  war  and  post-war  years  has  shown  that  the  old 
debate  between  Marxists  and  non-Marxists  or  revisionists  has  little  meaning 
or  significance.  Its  continuance  absorbs  energies  that  may  be  better  em- 
ployed. . 

"The  attempt  to  derive  the  socialist  answer  solely  from  Marxism  is  not 
only  to  waste  energy  but  to  deepen  the  gulf  between  the  theology  and  the 
practice  of  socialist  parties  in  which  sincerity  and  enthoslaan  are  lost  even 
as  they  have  been  lost  in  the  similar  abyBS  within  the  Christian  Church.  . . .“5 

Pacifists  and  Christian  Socialists.  Another  group  within  the  Socialist 
party  with  well-defined  principles  are  the  pacifists.  Revere  Allen,  Jesse 
Wallace  Haghan,  and  Sherwood  Xddy  are  prominent  socialists  who  are  also  execu- 
tive members  of  the  War  Besieters  League,  an  affiliate  of  the  War  Resist  ere* 
International.  The  members  of  this  group  have  taken  the  following  pacifist 
vowt 


"War  is  a crime  againet  humanity.  I am  determined  not  to  support  any 
kind  of  war,  international  or  civil,  and  to  strive  for  the  removal  of  all 
the  causes  of  war .*1 

The  League  has  also  declared: 

“Our  object  is  to  unite  men  and  women  who  have  determined  to  give  no  sup- 
port to  any  war,  irrespective  of  the  reasons  — political,  religious  or  human- 
itarian — which  have  led  them  to  take  this  stand. 

Kirby  Page  and  Reinbold  tfeibuhr,  prominent  Socialist  party  members,  are 
also  members  of  the  fellowship  of  Christian  Socialists,  an  organisation  spon- 
soring socialism  as  that  social  system  most  nearly  in  accord  with  Christian 
ethics.  This  group  also  is  pacifist  in  its  outlook.  ^ 

Kirby  Page  has  said: 

“I  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  my  position  clear  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  I participate  in  armed  warfare,  whether  It  be  International  or 


A 

Bxomaa,  As  I See  It.  p.  21. 
sThomas,  America1  s Why  Out,  p.  140. 
iRughan,  What  le  War  Resistance?  p.  3. 

8Ibld..  p.  4. 

3%ge,  Individuality  g£&  Ba£l& llmn-  SP>  331-332. 
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fijiftgg  warfare.  Moreover.  I will  never  sanction  or  approve  anr  kind  of  armed 
hostilities.  Bat  even  if  the  workers  follow  the  fatal  example  of  their  op- 
pressors and  resort  to  retaliatory  violence,  I shall  continue  to  believe  in 
the  Justice  of  their  cause,  and  to  give  them  my  non- warlike  support.  . . ."4 

As  members  of  the  Socialist  party,  the  pacifist  wing  has  opposed  the  send- 
ing of  anas  and  men  to  aid  Loyalist  Spain;  it  has  also  flavored  strict  neutral- 
ity legislation.® 

Alignments  within  Socialist  Bartvt  1938 

In  the  matter  of  actual  alignment  within  the  party,  the  theoretical 
orientation  of  most  members  ia  no  certain  indication  of  what  wing  of  the  party 
they  will  support. 

Although  there  are  numerous  factions,  three  sections  are  outstanding; 
the  Left-Sing,  the  Center,  and  the  Bight  Wing.  (These  terms  are  relative  with- 
in the  party.  The  Trotskyists,  for  emmple,  call  the  Left-Wing  "Centrists'1.) 
This  division  has  no  direct  reference  to  whether  or  not  any  group  is  Marxian 
or  non-Marxian  in  its  approach.  With  the  exception  of  the  Left-Wing,  the  align- 
ments cut  across  Mpnrt****  atm!  non-Marxian  lines,  being  determined  more  by  im- 
mediate issues  tten  by  differences  in  fundamental  philosophy. 

The  Left  Wing.  The  basic  orientation  of  the  Left-Wing  Clarity  group  has 
already  been  given.  Its  members,  composed  of  the  followers  of  Zam  and  Tyler 
of  Hew  York,  have  taken  a theoretical  position  essentially  Marxist— Leninist 
in  its  approach.  The  Left-Wing  wants  an  out-and-out  party  of  revolutionary 
Marxian. 

On  the  fundamental  question  of  the  conquest  of  state  power,  the  left- 
wingers do  not  believe  that  the  issue  can  be  settled  by  the  parliamentary  tech- 

4Jbid.t  p.  335. 

^Socialist  Call.  ?eh.  13,  1937,  p.  4. 
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nlque  alone.  They  are  convinced  that  no  ruling  class  voluntarily  surrenders 
power,  and  that  any  attempt  to  carry  out  a popular  mandate  will  lead  to  a 
capitalist  counter-revolution,  ultimately  resulting  in  bloodshed  and  violence. 
Their  advocacy  of  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  proletariat  during  a war  cri- 
sis and  the  establishment  of  a workers'  democracy  is  identical  In  Its  essentials 
with  the  Leninist  theory  of  the  seizure  of  power  and  the  establishment  of  a 
proletarian  dictatorship. 

"The  watershed  of  Socialist  theory  — separating  the  revolutionary  from 
the  reformist  — is  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  state. 

"The  revolutionary  believes  that  the  state  — that  is,  the  army  and  the 
burocracy  — can  not  be  voted  out,  coaxed  out,  reformed  out,  or  taken  over  by 
popular  mandate.  The  capitalist  army  and  state  burocracy  must  be  smashed  — 
and  they  can  only  be  mashed  by  force. 

"Because  this  perspective  — smashing  the  capitalist  state  machinery  in 
the  form  of  old  any  and  burocracy  — is  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary, he  devises  a political  line  which  (a)  refuses  to  take  responsibility 
in  a bourgeois  state,  which  (b)  relies  only  upon  the  struggLe  of  the  masses 
to  fight  against  reaction.  Tor  that  reason,  a revolutionary  rejects  every 
form,  shape  or  manner  of  coalitlonian,  entrance  into  bourgeois  regimes  resting 
upon  a capitalist  system.  Bevolutionaries  oppose  class  collaboration  in  all 
forms,  and  therefore  reject  entirely  the  concept  of  the  People's  front. 

"Lastly,  because  the  revolutionary  is  not  fooled  by  the  form  of  bourgeois 
rule  (although  recognizing  the  advantages  of  certain  types  of  rule)  he  does 
not  believe  in  supporting  a war  of  a democratic  bourgeois  regime  against  a 
fascist  bourgeois  regime.  Bevolutionaries  oppose  all  capitalist  wars.  Bevolu- 
tionaries distinguish  themselves  from  jure  pacifists  in  that  revolutionaries 
wish  to  utilize  the  forces  unleashed  by  the  war  to  take  working  class  power  to 
build  a workers'  any,  to  shatter  capitalism  and  build  Socialism  on  the  basis 
of  a workers'  democracy!"^ 

The  Left-Wing  thus  favors  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  dis- 
franchised capitalist  class.* **  It  opposes  any  participation  in  imperialist  wars 
and  all  efforts  to  prevent  war  by  collective  security  pacts;  it  also  opposes 
the  People's  front  as  a betrayal  of  Bevolutlonary  Marxism;  it  supports  the 
Parmer-Labor  party  in  principle,  but  is  critical  of  working  with  existing  move- 
ments on  terms  offered  by  the  latter.® 

The  Center.  The  central  tendency  of  the  party  is  undoubtedly  best  rep- 


*Tyler,  "for  a United  Parly  of  Bevolutlonary  StruggLe'."  Socialist  Clarity 
(March  1,  1937),  Vol.  I,  Ho.  1,  p.  8. 

^Amicus  Most,  Socialist  Call,  feb.  22,  1936,  p.  12. 

^Socialist  Call,  Socialist  Perspectives — 1937.  passim. 
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r scented  "by  Norman  Thomas . Ho  is  supported  "by  Laldl or  and  the  Altman  group 
In  How  York  and  by  Dan  Hoan,  veteran  Socialist  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  and  his 
followers.  Save  for  those  Issues  involving  the  question  of  war,  he  has  also 
been  supported  by  the  Pacifist  group. 

On  the  question  of  the  conquest  of  power,  the  Center  rather  Inclines  to 
the  position  that  the  prospects  of  a peaceful  transition,  while  not  certain, 
cannot  be  Ignored;  that  after  the  eonqueet  of  power,  however,  workers  may  have 
to  defend  their  hard-won  gains  from  a capitalist  counter-revolution.1 

"Thao,  while  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  with  certainty  whether  the 
change  from  capitallm  to  soclalian  will  be  a peaceful  or  a violent  one,  there 
are  many  forces  at  work  which  point  to  a genuine  possibility  of  peaceful  change 
in  this  country,  anti  the  revolutionary  movement  should  strive  with  might  and 
main  to  this  possibility  an  increasing  probability  as  time  goes  on. 

•X  have  been  talking  of  a sharp  and  violent  revolutionary  crisis.  This, 
we  can  be  sure  would  not  be  the  deliberate  creation  of  the  workers.  It  would 
arise  out  of  the  breakdown  of  our  capitalist-nationalist  structure.  The  ag- 
gressive in  flouting  overthrowing  such  democratic  institutions  as  we  have 
will  be  by  the  fascist  and  the  war— makers . It  will  be  the  business  of 

f.Vift  workers  with  hard  and  brain,  the  lovers  of  true  peace  and  true  democracy , 
to  nwfr*  the  ware  confusions  of  a bankrupt  society  the  occasion  of  the  es- 
tablishment  of  socialism,  of  a classless  society,  of  a federation  of  coopera- 
tive conmonwealthe. 

"That  cannot  be  done  simply  by  the  ballot  in  a world  gone  mad.  Indeed, 
under  no  circumstancoB  can  the  wo rkl ng  class  put  its  trust  simply  in  the  po- 
litical democracy  of  which  the  ballot  ie  a symbol.  This  is  a most  inadequate 
democracy.  At  no  time  is  the  equation  true:  ' democracy  equal s pure  parliamen- 
tarian! an’  . Always  labor  must  organise  its  own  unions  and  consumers  coopera- 
tives as  well  aB  its  own  political  party  as  instruments  in  its  struggle  for 
the  good  life.  . . .*® 

" Capitalism  is  doomed,  it  must  give  way  to  a Socialist  order  brought 
about  by  the  socialisation  of  the  principal  means  of  production  and  distribu- 


^Berenberg,  Socialist  fundamentals,  pp.  111-114.  Page,  Individual jgn  and 
Socialism,  tip.  230-231.  L&ldler,  Socialising  Our  Democracy,  pp.  293-297. 
Kantorovitch,  Towards  Socialist  Reorientation,  pp.  18-19.  Socialist  Call, 
Draft  Jor  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Itarty  of  the  United  States,  pp.  16-19. 
Thomas  and  Browder,  Debate:  Which  Road  for  American  Workers,  Socialist  or 
ConnainlatT  pp.  35-36.  Socialist  Earty,  U.S.A.,  Socialist  Hnnd'hnok — 19.T7,  p.  20. 

2Laidler.  op.  clt..  p.  114. 

2 

Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  p.  30. 
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tion.  The  Socialist  party  alms  to  accomplish  this  by  peaceful  and  democrat- 
ic means.  However,  if  the  reactionary  forces  resort  to  violence  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  Socialist  government  from  carrying  out  the  people' s 
mandate  given  hy  a majority  vote,  the  Socialist  goveramant  will  not  haeitato 
to  reeort  to  whatever  means  may  he  necessary  to  crush  counter-revolutionary 
movements  and  to  consolidate  the  Socialist  state.  If  orderly  and  democratic 
means  of  progress  are  completely  denied  us,  whether  through  deliberate  fascist 
plan,  through  devastating  defeat  in  war,  or  because  of  tbs  paralysing  panic 
resulting  from  complete  capitalist  collapse,  the  Socialist  party  with  the  aid 
of  the  economic  organisations  of  the  producing  masses  will  rally  all  possible 
forces  to  organise  and  maintain  a government  of  and  for  the  working  class. 

■We  seek  full  democracy  for  those  who  work  and  serve.  That  can  only  be 
won  by  ending  privilege  and  taking  ell  powers  from  the  few  who  corrupt  and 
rob  present  democracy  of  its  true  meaning.  Democracy  Is  a worthy  means  of 
progress;  but  true  democracy  must  be  created  by  the  workers  of  the  world."' 

On  the  question  of  compensation  versus  confiscation,  the  Laidler-Thbmas 
position,  which  is  the  more  or  less  accepted  thesis  of  the  majority  of  the  par- 
ty, la  that  this  question  cannot  be  unequivocally  answered  at  this  date.  If 
Socialism  can  be  peacefully  ushered  In  than  compensation  is  in  order;  otherwise 
not.® 

"...  If  we  can  socialize  peacefully,  and  do  not  do  it  all  at  once, 
compensation  is  probably  better  than  confiscation.  Confiscation  for  social 
good  is  not  a crime.  Hestltutlon  le  always  right l . , . But  practically  it 
would  have  been  better  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  slaves  with  money  than 
blood.  . . . Therefore  a socialist  program  should,  I think,  provide  for  substi- 
tuting at  a reasonable  value  bonds  not  of  the  government  but  of  the  socialized 
Industry;  e.g.  coal,  for  outstanding  securities;  the  bonds  to  ba  amortised  in 
30  years  and  the  income  from  them  to  be  subject  to  the  heavy,  graduated  Income 
and  iflheritftnf»w  jgggjj  i&lch  we  socialists  would  use,  in  a transition  period, 
not  only  to  provide  for  government  expanses  and  social  welfare  but  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  wealth  and  the  abolition  of  private  property  for  power.  . . 

"If  the  basic  industries  were  all  socialised  at  once  following  a sudden 
and  violent  revolution,  it  is  likely  that  little  attempt  would  be  made  to  com- 
pensate private  owners. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  Industry  or  series  of  industries  should  be 
socialized  at  a time,  some  type  of  compensation  would  probably  be  worked  out. 

• * * 

"The  problem  of  compensation  vs.  expropriation  is  one  of  policy  rather  than 
of  principle.  . . ,"7 

finally,  the  Center  strongly  opposes  the  People*  e Front  and  collective 


^Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  p.  20. 

®Laidlar,  op.  dt..  pp.  116-123. 

g 

Thomas,  The  Socialist  Care  for  a Sick  Society,  pp.  25-26. 


7 

Laidler,  op.  clt. . p.  117 
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secuxity.  It  favors  Socialist  participation  in  a Turner-Labor  party  even 
though  under  conditions  which  socialists  would  not  entirely  appro  re . 

The  Pacifist  group  has  normally  supported  the  Center  on  all  Issues  save 
that  of  the  conquest  of  power.  Its  members  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  meth- 
ods involving  violence. 

"Even  hard-boiled  Americans  have  renounced  the  bosses'  weapons  of  violence 
and  in  tbe  conduct  of  strikes,  are  exploring  more  revolutionary  avenues  of 
non-violent  struggle.  We  Socialists  who  guard  this  heritage  of  Debs  should 
not  be  the  ones  to  uphold  exclusively  those  traditional  forms  of  struggle 
that  went  out  of  date  with  the  Baris  Commane.”8 

Bight  Wing.  She  Bight  Wing  of  the  party  centers  chiefly  about  the 
orientation  of  Baal  Porter  and  the  Socialist  party  of  Wisconsin  which  has  en- 
dorsed his  program.* 

2 

In  outlining  his  perspective,  Porter  has  declared  he  speaks  as  a Marxist. 
The  Porter  group  looks  forward  to  a peaceful  transition  from  capitalism  to 
soclalian.  It  favors  compensation  to  the  dispossessed  capitalists  for  their 
property  based  upon  the  issuance  of  Commonwealth  Bonds  by  the  government,  de- 
preciating five  per  cent  annually  and  becoming  null  and  void  after  twenty 
3 

years. 

Porter's  major  departure  tram,  the  stand  taken  by  the  Socialist  party  is 
on  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  methods  for  b topping  fascism.  Con- 
trary to  the  position  officially  taken  by  the  S.P.,  he  has  argued  for  an 
American  popular  front,  an  international  popular  front  and  the  preservation 
of  peace  by  collective  security.  He  has  also  demanded  neutrality  legislation 

4 

and  a ban  upon  the  export  of  war  materials. 

8Sdward  P.  Gottlieb,  Letter  to  Editor  of  Socialist  Call.  Dec.  26,  1936,  p.  4. 
^Porter,  Which  War  for  the  Socialist  Party?  p.  1. 

2Ibld. . p.  46. 

Porter,  The  Commonwealth  Plan,  pp.  12,  20. 

^Porter,  Which  Way  for  the  Socialist  Party?  pp.  24-25,  29-30. 
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"If  we  lived  in  Europe  we  would  doubtless  be  compelled  to  do  what 
the  Socialists  in  Trance  have  done,  and  what  they  are  beginning  to  do  in 
England,  namely, 

" a)  Unite  all  those  who  desire  peace  In  a popular  front  against  war 
and  fascism,  even  taking  control  of  the  government  on  such  a program  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself; 

" b)  Strive  for  a collective  security  of  the  nations  seeking  to  avert 
war,  through  the  League  of  Nations  (admittedly  very  feeble),  through  rtulti- 
lateral  pacts,  or  through  bi-lateral  pacts  as  between  Stance  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

" c)  dm,  under  a People's  front  government,  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  to  resist  a fascist  Invasion."® 

Another  Important  respect  in  which  the  Wisconsin  orientation  differs 
from  that  of  the  official  position  of  the  S.P.  is  its  opposition  to  fraction 
work  (or  leagues)  by  Socialists  within  trade  unions  and  other  mass  organiza- 
tions. Any  such  attempt  on  the  part  of  Socialists  to  "dominate  the  trade 

g 

unions"  is  regarded  as  unwise. 

On  the  Parmer-Labor  party  issoe,  the  position  of  the  Wisconsin  Social- 
ists appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Thomas  group.5 * 7 8  In  joining  a Tann- 
er-Labor movement,  they  hold  that  under  no  circumstances  must  the  party  be 

8 

liquidated,  and  it  must  continue  to  function  as  a disciplined  group. 

Principles  of  Socialism 


The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Socialist  party  is  to  destroy  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  foundations  of  present  capitalist  society  and  create  a 
socialist  society  where  the  means  of  production  are  collectively  owned  and 
democratically  operated  by  the  working  class  for  use  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  needs,  and  not  by  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  them- 

s elves.  The  transfer  of  political  and  economic  power  from  the  capitalist 
class  to  the  working  daB8  will  be  the  cornerstone  on  which  a new  social  order 


5Ibld. . p.  24. 

®Ibid.,  p.  23. 

7Ibld. . pp.  13-18  , 36,  43. 

8Ibld. . p.  18. 
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. will  lie  built. 

The  State.  Although  the  non-Marxian  socialists  In  the  S.P.  may  not  ac- 
cept the  Marxian  analysis  of  the  state  In  toto,  they  are  more  or  less  In  a- 
greement  upon  the  basic  Marxian  conception  of  its  general  nature. 

Norman  Thomas,  Who  finds  much  in  Marxian  theory  he  is  unable  to  accept, 
has  nevertheless  declared: 

"There  have  been  many  theories  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  state. 

To  the  socialist,  everything  that  we  can  learn  of  faroan  history  supports 
the  Marxist  doctrine  that  In  the  laet  analysis  the  loyalties  and  institutions 
of  the  state  are  now,  ae  they  always  have  been  since  its  early  beginnings, 
the  means  by  which  a dominant  economic  class  maintains  Its  power.  Government 
is,  or  tends  to  be,  the  executive  committee  of  that  dominant  class.  There 
never  has  been  and  never  can  be  a pure  and  true  democracy  in  government 
while  eoclety  Is  divided  into  economic  classes:  at  the  top  the  exploiters, 
at  the  bottom  the  exploited.  And  this  is  true  Whether  the  form  of  society 
is  patriarchal,  tribal , feudal  or  capitalist.  History  invariably  supports 
the  logical  Inference  that  those  who  own  will  rule.  The  formulas  by  which 
they  rule  may  vary  and  the  concessions  which  they  may  have  to  males  to  the 
exploited  have  greatly  changed  from  time  to  time,  but,  whatever  the  out- 
ward forms,  the  vital  power  of  government  remains  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
control  the  means  of  life  — the  natural  resources,  the  machinery,  the  jobs, 
and  hence  the  means  of  education  and  communication. 

In  order  to  establish  a socialist  society,  the  capture  of  state  power 
Is  the  key  question.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  three  positions  have  been 
advanced  within  the  parly  on  this  question. 

Again,  during  the  transition  from  capitalism  to  sociallan,  a workers' 
democracy  Is  favored.  The  precise  nature  of  it  has  not  been  completely  for- 
mulated; but  Socialists  have  emphatically  asserted  that  the  evils  flowing 

3 

from  the  Bus  si  an  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  must  he  sedulously  avoided. 

Although  the  Socialist  party  has  accepted  the  Marxian  conception  of  the 
state  as  the  capitalist  instrument  for  coercion,  suppression  and  exploita- 
tion, it  denies  that  the  state,  stripped  of  these  functions,  must  necessarily 
disappear.  Socialists  have  also  held  the  state  to  be  the  supreme  coercive 


1 

Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  pp.  7-8. 

2 

&SBE&- 

3 

Thomas,  op.  clt. , pp.  29-30. 
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control  In  society  and  that  It  can  he  directed  towards  the  useful  ends  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  a Socialist  Bociety. 

"...  Socialists  oppose  the  class-state,  the  State  which  represents 
a strong  and  dominant  social  group  only,  hut  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
State  in  general,  dhich  is  the  leading  organ  of  sociality.  They  are  not 
opposed  to  the  State  in  general  because  they  are  convinced  that  in  the  . 
future  the  state  will  serve  all  alike  and  will  he  a blessing  to  mankind. * 

"...  1 share  the  hopes  of  socialist  theorists  that  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  soelaliBt  economic  order  the  coercive  functions  of  the  state 
will  he  less  and  less  in  evidence  and  that  we  will  come  to  a conmonwealth 
rather  than  a state. 

"But  I see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  in  any  future  time  near  enough 
for  us  to  bother  about  we  shall  he  without  an  inclusive  and  powerful  organi- 
sation equivalent  In  mar y of  ite  aspects  to  what  we  now  call  the  state.  To 
change  its  name  will  not  change  this  part  of  the  reality.  . . ."5 

Democracy.1  Socialists  regard  the  conmon  use  of  the  term  "democracy" 
as  amorphous,  with  inherent  contradictions  and  limitations.  They  sharply 
distinguish  between  their  own  conception  of  workers'  democracy,  which  they 
regard  as  genuine  democracy,  worth  preserving,  and  bourgeois-capitalist 
democracy,  which  to  them  is  no  democracy  at  all  hut  a bogus  democracy. 

Without  attempting  a rigid  definition  of  "workers'  democracy"  which 
Socialists  have  espoused,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Socialist  conception 
of  democracy  Involves  the  active  participation  in,  and  control  of,  the  polit- 
ical economic  destinies  of  the  Shi  ted  States  by  ell  farmers,  profession- 
als, and  workers.  This,  Socialists  hold,  1b  Impossible  under  a capitalist 
society,  where,  at  best,  a nominal  political  democracy  exists  which  is 
coupled  with  an  economic  autocracy  over  which  workers  have  relatively  little 
control . 

Because  of  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the  economic  power  which  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  capitalist  class,  even  the  political  power  of  workers  is 
exceedingly  curtailed.  Due  to  their  immense  wealth,  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial magnates  are  able  to  obtain  control  of  the  major  political  parties. 
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dictate  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  to  office t and  close  to 
the  opponents  of  the  status  quo  most  avenues  for  reaching  the  masses 
through  their  control  of  schools,  the  press  and  the  radio.  Even  political 
democracy  thus  becomes  formal  rather  than  actual  when  capitalism  is  wedded  to 
democracy. 

"...  The  discipline  of  capitalist  democracy  is  in  decay  because  the 
princli&e  of  capitalism  cannot  be  squared  with  the  principle  of  democracy. 

The  one  consistently  seeks  to  maintain  inequalities  which  the  other,  not 
lees  consistently,  seeks  to  abolish.  So  long,  as  I have  pointed  out,  as  a 
capitalist  society  Is  in  a position  to  make  concessions  to  the  democratic 
principle,  the  inherent  contradiction  which  comeB  from  its  adoption  of  a 
democratic  form  is  obscured;  and  people  give  allegiance  to  its  processes  by 
reason  of  the  benefits  its  success  enables  it  to  confer  upon  them.  But  once 
it  ceases  to  be  successful,  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  make  concessions  to  tbs 
principle  of  democracy.  ...  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  authority  of  those 
who  possess  political  power  is  limited  by  the  will  of  those  who  own  the  in- 
struments of  production.  . . ,"2 

In  short.  Socialists  have  stated,  genuine  democracy,  where  workers  have 
actual  political  control  over  the  state  and  economic  control  over  industry, 
ie  possible  only  under  a Socialist  society. 

"...  that  we  have  called  democracy  in  modern  nations  has  always 
suffered  from  Inevitable  elements  of  hypocrisy  because  of  the  dace  division 
of  society.  Men  who  have  glibly  proclaimed  their  affection  for  government 
'of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people' , in  politics,  have 
preached  and  practiced  government  of  the  workers,  by  the  owners,  for  profit, 
in  economic  life.  There  has  been  a dangerous  dualism  between  economic 
oligarchy  and  political  democracy,  and  this  dual i an  has  been  rooted  less  in 
the  theory  of  democracy  than  in  the  nature  of  our  society  and  the  relation 
of  the  state  to  It."® 

Socialists  do  not  confuse  their  opposition  to  capitalist  democracy  with 
their  support  of  democratic  rights  of  workers  under  the  qystem  they  are  at- 
tempting to  change.  They  constantly  urge  the  adoption  of  political  measures 
which  will  give  workers  greater  control  and  power  under  the  inadequate  system 
of  political  democracy  now  in  operation.  11  though  they  have  no  illusions  a- 
bout  the  certainty  of  capturing  state  power  through  the  ballot,  they  have 


^Laski,  op.  cit. , pp.  215-216. 
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Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  p.  9. 
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nevertheless  eupported  each  political  measures  as:a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  curb  the  power  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  proportional 
representation  in  local  elections;  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem; guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press;  etc. 

"The  Socialist  party  proclaims  anew  its  faith  in  economic  and  political 
democracy.  A system  of  coqplete  democracy  is  only  possible,  however,  in  a 
classless  society  wherein  the  government  is  the  servant  of  the  entire  people 
and  not  the  tool  of  a ruling  class.  So  long  as  classes  exlet,  both  the  form 
and  content  of  any  existing  system  of  political  democracy  will  be  conditioned 
and  limited  by  and  subordinated  to  the  maintenance  of  class  rule.  In  such 
class  systems,  oppressed  classes  have  won  and  can  maintain  certain  civil 
liberties  and  democratic  rights  through  stubborn  struggling  against  the  rul- 
ing class. 

"Such  democracy  as  the  workers  have  won  is  partial  and  uncertain  so 
long  as  capitalism  survives.  . . ."4 * 6 

As  Socialists  understand  it,  Thomas  has  declared  genuine  democracy  of- 
fers the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  good  life,  possibilities  which  are 


certaihly  not  realized  under  any  system  of  dictatorship,  its  only  existing 
alternative  today. 


"There  ie  still  a magnificent  challenge  in  the  democratic  theory  at 
its  heBt;  the  theory  that  the  good  life  is  for  all  men,  that  there  must  be 
equality  of  opportunity,  that  the  world  in  which  we  must  live  and  work  to- 
gether should  be  managed  as  a fellowship  In  which  free  men  have  the  voice 
of  citizens  rather  than  subjects.  . . .*® 


”...  while  democracy  is  no  cystic  savior  of  a fallible  race  of  men, 
it  does  express  at  best  the  noblest  political  ideal  men  have  yet  formed. 
Practically  in  its  Imperfect  form  there  is  no  substitute  for  it  which  offers 
surer  hope  for  men.  In  our  Western  world  the  chance  of  relatively  peaceful 
progress  lies  not  in  contempt  for  democracy  but  in  defining  the  scope  of 
its  operations  and  improving  In  its  ideals  and  efficiency.  . 


n6 


Ta seism. 1 Socialists  are  more  or  less  in  conmon  agreement  upon  the 
general  nature  of  fasolsn.  They  regard  it  as  a bold,  open  attempt  of  the 


capitalist  class  to  establish  an  out-and-out  dictatorship.  Capitalism  tol- 


4Soclall«t  Handbook — 1937.  p.  19. 

^Thomas,  America* s War  Out,  p.  122. 

6Ibld. . p.  129. 

1 Socialist  Call,  Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  8-12;  Socialist  Perspectives — 1937.  p.  3.  Laldler , floclwlifflnfl 
Our  Democracy,  pp.  16-19.  Laski,  The  State  In  Theory  and  Practice,  pp.  111- 
118,  170-174,  218,  256.  Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  pp.  19-21. 
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erates the  form  of  political  democracy  as  long  as  its  own  economic  hegemony 
remains  unthreatened.  Confronted  by  a severe  economic  crisis  which  stirs 
unrest  In  the  working  class  and  threatens  a revolutionary  solution  of  the 
issue,  Big  Business  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Kiddle  Class  and  the  Military 
to  restore  order  out  of  chaos  and  to  resolve  the  economic  slump  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working  class.  Labor  unions  axe  suppressed,  working-hours  are 
increased,  wages  are  cut;  the  slack  of  unemployment  is  taken  up  by  forced 
labor;  workers  are  sent  to  labor  camps  under  national  auspices.  At  no  time 
does  fascism  menace  private  initiative,  private  enterprise  or  private  prof- 
it, the  fundamental  features  of  capitalism. 

"...  Tascism  is  an  expression  of  capitalist  society  in  decay.  It  is 
an  agency  of  the  ruling  financial  oligarchy  to  preserve  the  existing  econom- 
ic system  by  nev  economic  and  political  devices.  Tor  this  purpose  it  mobi- 
lises the  most  parasitic,  unproductive  and  unreliable  elements  in  society, 
makes  lying,  hypocritical,  demagogic  appeals  to  the  middle  class , and 
through  the  use  of  brutal  force  and  terror  endeavors  to  keep  the  working 
class  in  subjection.  By  Its  seeming  fight  against  'banking  capital1 , by 
its  promises  of  a nev  expansion  and  of  a revival  of  retail  trade  ((breaking 
up  the  department  stores'),  by  promising  to  end  unemployment,  and  enrolling 
sections  of  the  unemployed  In  its  paid  battalions,  fascimn  is  enabled  to 
build  up  a mass  movement  based  on  the  middle  class,  the  youth,  the  declassed 
proletariat,  and  to  win  considerable  support  also  among  the  workers. 

"fascism  is  open,  direct,  and  the  most  brutal  sort  of  dictatorship 
directed  against  the  working  daae.  It  liquidates  all  labor  organisations 
because  it  fears  any  expression  of  the  class  struggle  through  them.  Bo  soon- 
er does  it  achieve  power,  than  fascimn  throws  off  the  mask  of  demagogy  and 
betrays  the  very  elements  to  whom  it  had  appeared  to  cater  before  its  rise 
to  power.  Thus,  While  in  its  formative  period  fascism  bases  Its  organisa- 
tion largely  on  the  middle  class,  declassed  elements  and  pauperised  workers 
and  peasants,  it  is  an  agency  of  finance-capital  Whose  class  representative 
it  is,  and  on  whoae  behalf  it  rules.  Tasolmn  comes  to  power  because  in  the 
period  of  decaying  capitallma,  the  capitalists  see  no  other  way  of  maintain- 
ing their  profits  except  by  lowering  the  standards  of  the  working  class  and 
of  the  middle  layers.  This,  however,  reduces  the  internal  market,  reduces 
production,  and  therefore  the  volume  of  profits.  Tascism  therefore  finally 
turae  to  foreign  conquests  aa  the  remedy.  Tascism  is  not  the  road  to  re- 
covery and  prosperity.  It  is  the  road  to  deeper  exploitation,  misery 
barbarism.  Tascism  leads  directly  to  war."** 

The  fascist  appeal  succeeds  not  by  proclaiming  its  inherent  attachment 
to  the  status  quo,  but  by  its  proposal  for  revolutionary  changes  within  the 


^Socialist  Call,  Draft  Tor  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  8-9. 
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fraaework  of  capitalism,  capable  of  solving  the  latter*  • economic  dilemmas. 
Another  c ontr ibuto ry  factor  for  its  success  ie  ite  espousal  of  nationalism; 
it  mftttMf  a stirring  appeal  to  the  race  and  national  coneclouenese  of  its 
potential  follovers  by  glorifying  their  traditions  and  culture.  At  the 
qaino  time,  fascists  declare  that  all  elements  of  foreign  race— nationality 
are  responsible  for  the  economic  and  spiritual  collapse  of  the  nation; 
nothing  short  of  their  complete  uprooting  can  remedy  the  situation. 

" Ease  ism  everywhere  has  only  served  to  fasten  capitalism  upon  the 
backs  of  the  workers.  But  Easel sm  has  done  so  by  making  a revolutionary 
anti-status-quo,  anti-capitallet,  piebian  appeal  in  order  to  turn  mass  dis- 
content out  of  Socialist  channels,  especially  middle  class  discontent. "3 

The  Socialist  party*  s solution  of  the  question  Is  the  waging  of  the  re- 
lentless class  struggle  to  destroy  capitalism.  Eaecimn  has  its  roots  in  the 
capitalist  system  and  only  the  united  efforts  of  the  working  class  in  de- 
stroying capitalian  can  halt  fresh  the  further  Inroads  of  fascism  in  the 
United  States,  Trance,  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  The  basic  issue  con- 
fronting the  working  class,  as  the  Socialist  party  sees  it,  is  Socialism  ver- 
sus Caul  tall  am.  It  denies  that  Democracy  versus  Easel  aa  is  a correct  state- 
ment of  the  iesue,  rather  holding  that  fascism  springs  from  the  inadequa- 

4 

cies  of  nationalist-capitalist  democracy. 

"...  Easclmn  itself  was  the  child  of  nationalism  and  capitalism 
which  were  the  guiding  principles  of  bourgeois  democracy.  There  ie  no  ex- 
planation of  the  triunqjh.  of  fascism  in  Italy  and  Germany  which  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  admit  that  fact  and  to  examine  the  reason  for  it.  . . ."® 

. * Jhsciam  is  the  worst  stage  of  capitalist-nationalism  in  our 
present  world;  it  is,  however,  a stage.  All  the  elements  of  Easclm  are 
present  in  capitalist-nationalism.  Easclsm  Itself  grew  out  of  these  elements. 
It  was  fertilised  by  the  hlood  of  the  elaln  in  the  last  war;  warmed  into 


^Socialist  Gall,  Socialist  Perspectives— 1937.  p.  3. 

^Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  pp.  19-21.  (The  issue  of  Democracy 
versus  Easel  an  is  discussed  in  the  presentation  of  the  Socialist  party's 
criticism  of  the  Coanmnist  party,  infra.) 


g 

Thomas,  OP.  clt..  p.  21. 


maturity  toy  the  two  hates  precipitated  toy  miscalled  peace  treaties.  . . ,*6 

•Basically , there  are  two  main  lines  of  working  class  strategy  In  the 
straggle  against  fascist  reaction:  the  People*  s front  or  the  Class  Strug- 
gle!"7 


The  policy  of  the  class  struggle  which  socialists  advocate  Involves: 


organising  the  working  class  to  carry  on  a militant  fight  in  indue  try,  and 
imbuing  them  with  socialist  objectives;  winning  over  large  sections  of  the 
middle  class  toy  exposing  the  bankruptcy  of  capitalism  and  its  alternative, 


fascism;  undermining  the  mass  basis  of  fascism  by  taking  away  from  the  fas- 

8 

cist  leaders  their  potential  lower  middle-class  following. 


•lastly,  the  'democratic*  capitalist  politicians,  if  they  are  at  all 
inclined  to  make  concessions  to  the  working  class,  will  do  so  more  readily 
while  the  working  class  leadership  is  in  the  opposition  Inst  sad  of  being  In 
ite  pocket.  An  aggressive  program  of  forward  action  by  a Socialist  Party 
will  sweep  that  large,  formerly  conservative,  middle  class  basis  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  *deaoeratic*  capitalist  politicians.  If  these  gentry  would 
still  have  some  standing  with  such  one  time  rank  and  file  they  will  have  to 
take  a few  steps  'to  the  left'  themselves. 

•Such  a program  will:  weaken  reaction,  strengthen  the  working  class, 
deprive  fascism  of  a mass  basis,  and  give  the  working  class  new  allies. 


far  Position 


In  Its  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war,  the  Socialist  party  has  affirmed 
Marxian  first  principles:  wars  are  perennial  under  capitalism;  they  ariee 
out  of  the  conflicting  claime  and  interests  of  rival  capitalist  and  imperial- 
ist states.  Successful  capitalism  demands  easy  access  to  raw  materials, 
world  markets  for  accumulated  surpluses.  This  results  in  a mad  scramble  for 
colonial  possessions  Which  can  Berve  both  purposes.  Bival  imperialist  claims 
lead  to  the  growth  of  armaments  and  make  large  armies  and  navies  necessary 
to  protect  territorial  claims  and  commerce.  When  the  opposing  contentions  of 


^Thomas,  lar^s  a Socialist  Sees  It.  p.  16. 
^Socialist  Call,  Socialist  Perspectives — 1937.  p.  3. 
BIdem. 
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the  rival  Imperial  let  states  cannot  be  resolved  peacefully,  the  leeu.e  is 
settled  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  does  capitalism  foster  nationalism,  imperi- 
alism and  militarism,  Which  make  wax  inevitable 

She  fight  against  war,  therefore,  argues  the  Soolallst  party,  is  pri- 
marily a fight  against  capitalism,  for  as  long  as  the  profit  system  remains 
there  can  be  no  lastly  peace.2  Any  program  for  peace  which  ignores  the 
economic  roots  of  war  must  therefore  he  ineffective. 

"To  separate  the  struggle  against  war  from  the  general  flgjht  against 
capitalist  society  is  to  deprive  the  labor  movement  of  one  of  its  most  potent 
anti -capital  1st  weapons.  War  is  the  crowning  crime  of  capitalism.  More  than 
any  other  feature  of  capitalist  society  war  exposes  the  Inherent  rottenness 
of  the  entire  system.  If  the  inter-relation  between  capitalism  and  war  can 
once  he  brought  home  to  the  workers,  the  struggle  against  capitalism  will 
he  considerably  broadened  since  the  masses  are  essentially  opposed  to  war. 

The  masses  must  be  made  to  see  that  only  the  socialists  are  consistent  op- 
ponents of  war;  that  the  socialist  claim  that  ear  is  an  outcome  of  capitalist 
rivalries  is  constantly  justified  by  the  outbreak  of  new  wars;  that  capitalist 
'peace'  plans  are  only  covers  for  new  war  preparations.  War  and  capitalism 
can  he  defeated  only  if  the  specific  activities  against  war,  while  not  con- 
sisting of  abstract  socialist  propaganda,  are  based  on  a consistent  Marxian 
analysis  of  war  and  are  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  an  uncomproml sing  strug- 
gle for  a soolallst  society."3 

4 

St.  Louis  Declaration.  1917.  The  basis  of  the  Socialist  party's  war 
position  was  laid  down  at  its  Hational  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis  on 
April  7,  1917  (following  the  government's  war  declaration).  Unlike  the  ma- 
jority of  the  European  Social  Democratic  parties,  the  American  Socialist 
party  flatly  rejected  the  'war-to-make-the-world-eafe-for-democracy'  orienta- 
tion and  called  it  a shameful  venture  in  American  imperialism  from  which  the 
American  workers  had  little  to  gain.  It  declared: 

"We  brand  the  declaration  of  war  by  our  government  as  a crime  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  against  the  nations  of  the  world. 

"In  all  modern  history  there  has  been  no  war  more  unjustifiable  than 


■^Thomas,  War  As  a Socialist  Sees  It.  pp.  9-10;  Why  I Am  a Socialist . pp.  8-9. 
Socialist  Call.  April  30,  1938,  pp.  8-9. 

p 

Socialist  Party,  U.S.A. , "Resolution  on  War,"  American  Socialist  Monthly. 
(July  1936),  7ol.  7,  Ho.  5,  p.  15. 

3 

2am,  "War  Policies,  Sanctions,  and  Socialism",  American  Socialist  Monthlv 
(Usy  1936),  Vol . V,  Ho.  3,  p.  21.  

4Hillquit,  Loose  Leave b Prom  A Busy  Life,  pp.  165-169. 
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the  war  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage. 

"Ho  greater  dishonor  has  ever  been  forced  upon  a people  than  that  which 
the  capitalist  class  is  forcing  upon  this  nation  against  Its  will  .*'1 

The  Party  adopted  a seven-plank  program  designed  to  implement  its 
position,  for  which  many  of  Its  members,  notably  Eugene  V.  Debs,  went  to 
Itederal  prison  for  ten  years  and  the  party's  H.E.C.  for  twenty  years:  (l) 
Continuous,  active  opposition  to  war  by  demonstrations,  petitions,  etc.  (2) 
Opposition  to  compulsory  military  service  in  the  army  or  navy.  (3)  Resist- 
ance to  all  forms  of  censorship  of  press,  malls,  speech,  assemblage.  (4) 
Attack  upon  mUitarian  and  military  training  in  the  schools.  (5)  Organisa- 
tion of  workers  politically  and  economically  to  resist  wax.  (6)  Distribu- 
tion of  anti-war  propaganda  to  teach  the  true  causes  of  war.  (?)  Socialisa- 
tion and  democratic  management  of  all  natural  resources,  land,  and  great  in- 

2 

dus tries  to  eliminate  the  profits  of  war. 

Detroit  Declaration  of  Principles.  1934.  In  1934,  the  Socialist  party, 
at  Its  Rational  Convention  at  Detroit,  adopted  a resolution  on  war  Which  was 
instrumental  in  leading  to  the  Old  Guard  split  soma  two  years  later.  In 
essence,  It  held  that  Socialists  must  oppose  all  capitalist  ware  and  be  pre- 
pared by  "mass  war  resistance"  to  make  any  wax  crisis  an  opportunity  for  in- 
augurating a Socialist  society,  Many  Militant  Socialists  regarded  this  war 
resolution  as  an  expression  of  Lenin's  slogan  of  turning  an  imperialist  war 
Into  a civil  war  to  bring  on  socialism. 

The  pertinent  section  of  the  war  resolution,  which  marked  a further 
leftward  step  of  the  party,  read  as  follows: 

"...  Hhr  cannot  be  tolerated  by  Socialists,  or  preparedness  for 
war  ....  They  will  loyally  support,  in  the  tragic  event  of  war,  any  of 
their  comrades  who  for  anti-war  activities  or  refusal  to  perform  war  service, 
come  into  conflict  with  public  opinion  or  the  law.  Moreover,  recognizing 
the  suicidal  nature  of  modern  combat  and  the  incalculable  train  of  wars' 

1 

Socialist  Call.  April  2,  1938,  p.  6. 

^Idem. 
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conaequoncaB  which  rest  most  heavily  upon  the  working  class,  they  will  re- 
fuse collectively  to  sanction  or  support  ary  International  war;  they  will, 
on  the  contrary,  by  agitation  and  opposition  do  their  beet  not  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  war,  but  to  break  up  the  war.  They  will  meet  war  and  the  detailed 
plans  for  war  already  mapped  out  by  the  war-making  arms  of  the  government, 
by  massed  war  resistance,  organized  so  far  ae  practicable  In  a general  strike 
of  labor  unions  and  professional  groups  In  a united  effort  to  make  the  waging 
of  war  a practical  impossibility  and  to  convert  the  capitalist  war  crisis  in- 
to a victory  for  Socialism. "3 

At  the  Convention,  the  Declaration  of  Principles  was  carried  by  a vote 
of  99  to  47.  A party  referendum  subsequently  affirmed  the  decision  by  a vote 
of  10,822  to  6,512.4 

This  basic  position  was  again  affirmed  by  the  party  at  Cleveland.  Conven- 
tion of  1926  when  It  declared: 

” . . . As  in  1917,  American  socialists  will  refuse  to  support  any  war 
the  capitalist  government  of  America  might  undertake.  Should  war  break  out 
despite  our  efforts,  we  will  continue  to  carry  on  the  class  struggle  and 
fight  against  war,  and  through  mass  resistance  to  it,  through  agitation  for 
a general  strike,  will  endeavor  to  convert  the  imperialist  war  into  an  or- 
ganised mass  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  establishment 
of  a farmers*  and  workers'  government.  . . .** 

■In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  laat  war,  where  many  working 
class  movements  were  tricked  into  support  of  imperialist  war  under  the  guise 
of  a holy  era  Bade,  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  U.S.A*  proclaims  that  no 
capitalist  war  can  be  a good  war,  that  no  capitalist  device  can  be  a basis 
for  a policy  of  peace.  Only  when  the  workers  take  political  power  into  their 
own  hands  in  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  will  the  world  have  a sound  basis 
for  lasting  peace."® 

"She  first  enemy  of  the  working  class  is  its  own  capitalist  class.  And 
when  the  working  class  forgets  this  it  Inevitably  finds  itself  in  the  service 
of  its  own  ruling  class  digging  bayonets  into  the  warm  bodies  of  fellow  slaves 
of  another  country. 

"A  working  class  party,  by  supporting  a war,  will  be  compelled  to  declare 
a moratorium  on  the  class  struggle.  It  will  have  to  call  for  civil  peace.  . 

• * 

. And  it  will  find  itself  in  the  camp  of  the  capitalists,  talking 
against  and  breaking  strikes,  Just  at  the  time  when  it  should  be  leading  the 
masses  into  revolutionary  battle.  For  it  is  in  times  of  war  that  great 
economic  crises  sweep  the  land,  that  the  masses  turn  against  their  old  polit- 


^iational  Convention  of  the  Socialist  Party,  "Declaration  of  Principles," 
American  Socialist  Monthly  (July  1934),  Vol.  Ill,  Special  Supplement,  pp.5-6. 

4Ibld. . p.  2. 

^"fieBolutlon  on  War,"  American  Socialist  Monthly  (July  1936),  Vol,  7,  Wo.  6, 
p.  16. 

6 Idem. 
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Ical  leaders  Kho  are  driving  the  people  to  suicide  and  fratricide,  that 
the  workers  are  armed,  the  situation  cries  aloud  for  trained  revolutionary 
leadership. 

"The  party  that  will  take  the  leadership  will  he  one  that  has  opposed 
the  war  from  its  beginning  and  has  thus  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
the  war,  that  has  supported  and  led  strike  movements,  that  has  never  for- 
gotten that  it  can  only  live  while  It  unceasingly  champions  the  historical 
interests  of  the  working  class  in  an  equally  unceasing  class  struggle*"7 8 9 

Although  Socialists  are  opposed  to  imperialist  wars,  the  overwhelming 

Q 

majority  do  not  regard  themselves  as  pacifists*  There  are  wars  to  which 
they  would  give  their  unqualified  support  and  endorsement: 

"Socialists  believe  In  the  right  of  colonies  to  he  free.  In  the  fight 
for  such  freedom  the  colonial  people  may  have  to  resort  to  armed  struggle. 
And  such  armed  struggle  the  Socialists  would  support.  Such  colonial  revo- 
lutionary wars,  by  striking  a blow  at  the  economic  basis  of  imperialism, 
are  allies  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  workers  within  the  imperial- 
ist nation. 

"In  some  countries  the  working  class  will  win  power  while  in  other 
countries  capitalism  will  continue  to  exist.  Socialists  believe  that  work- 
ing-class governments  should  arm  themselves  against  capitalist  attack. 

"Such  wars,  as  mentioned,  are  wars  for  freedom,  for  Socialist  Ideals. 
And  hence  we  support  them. ”9 

Opposition  to  Collective  Security  Pacts.  The  Socialist  party  has  op- 
posed Collective  Security  ae  a road  to  peace  Borman  Thomas  has  flatly 
declared,  "Collective  Security  Means  Collective  Suicide."**  (l)  It  rejects 
the  basic  assumption  underlying  this  position,  namely,  that  a sound  distinc- 
tion can  he  drawn  between  the  so-called  "Eaecist  aggressors”  and  the  "Demo- 
cratic non-aggressors* . (2)  It  holds  that  collective  security  pacts  must 

either  be  Ineffective  or  oust  lead  to  war.  (3)  It  contends  that  a democratic 
war  to  defeat  Asiatic  or  European  fascism  will  only  lead  to  fascism  in  the 
United  States.  (4)  It  denies  that  collective  security  pacts  will  save  the 
Soviet  Union. 


7$yler,  Youth  Tights  lari  Op.  14-15. 

8 Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  p.  25. 

9!tyLor,  OP.  clt. « p,  8. 

Socialist  Call.  Mov.  27,  1937,  p.  4. 

fold.,  June  11,  1936,  p.  3. 
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versus  Democratlc-Hon-Aagreasors?  Socialists  are 
adamant  in  their  contention  that  no  such  separation  as  Democratic  and  fascist 
powers  is  possible  in  evaluating  the  war-mongers.  At  heart,  both  systems 
subscribe  to  the  profit  system,  both  practice  exploitation,  and  both  favor 
imperialism.^ 

The  Socialist  party  does  not  deny  that  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  are 
"aggressor  nations" , and  that  Spain,  Ethiopia,  and  China,  for  example,  are 
victims.  But  it  adds  that  Great  Britain,  Trance  and  the  United  States  are 
also  H aggressor  nations",  and  that  India,  Africa,  Syria,  Latin  America  and 
the  Philippines  are  likewise  victims.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  be,  the 
Socialist  party  has  argued,  that  the  terror  and  bloodshed  attending  conquest 
by  the  Tascist  Powers  are  more  shockingly  visible  to  the  world  today,  where- 
as the  conquests  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  Trance  in  Morocco  and  Algeria, 
and  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  are  accomplished,  facts,  accepted  as 
such.  But  these  latter  countries  have  also  left  a bloody  trail  in  their 
wake.  Today  they  exploit  and  enjoy  the  results  of  their  conquests  quietly 

4 

after  having  effectively  squelched  active  opposition. 

The  Imperialism  of  fascist  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  differs  little  in 
principle  from  that  of  the  capitalist  democracies.  To  the  extent  that  their 
imperialist  interests  remain  unmolested,  the  "democracies"  are  not  at  all 
concerned  with  what  the  fascist  powers  do  in  Spain,  China  or  elsewhere.  Ba^- 
slcally,  argues  the  S.P.,  the  powers— that— be  in  the  "aggressor"  and  "non- 
aggressor"  nations  have  common  ends:  to  exploit  colonial  possessions,  to  ex- 
tend economic  control  over  their  victims,  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
merchants,  bankers  and  traders. 

^Tyler,  "Collecfve  Security  With  Imperialists  Doesn't  Aid  Labor."  Social  let 
Call.  May  14,  1930,  p.  5. 

4jyier,  * Trench  Imperialism  an  Oppressor  of  Colonial  Peoples,"  Socialist  Call, 
Jan.  22,  1938,  p.  5.  A1  Hamilton,  "Collective  Security'  and  the  Tight  for 
Colonial  Treedom,**  Socialist  Call.  Sept.  3,  1938,  p.  3.  Zam,  op,  clt.. 

PP-  18-19. 
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"...  fas  elm  alone  le  not  at  the  bottom  of  war,  and  the  world 
struggle  among  capitalist  nations  is  only  superficially  a conflict  between 
democratic  and  fascist  powers.  Imperialism,  not  merely  fascism,  Is  at  the 
root  of  war  and  Imperialism  springs  from  capitalism,  whether  of  the  demo- 
cratic or  the  fascist  form.  Hot  only  the  fascist  countries,  but  the  capi- 
talist democracies  also,  oppress  colonial  peoples  and  despoil  them  of 
their  wealth;  not  only  the  fascist  countries,  but  the  capitalist  democra- 
cies also,  maintain  their  economic  privileges  by  force  of  arms.  In  the 
vanqul ehnent  of  imperialism  everywhere,  and  not  solely  in  the  vanqui shnsnt 
of  fascism  in  one  or  several  countries,  lies  the  eventual  hope  of  a warless 
world.  *5 

* The  'democratic'  nations,  far  from  placing  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
the  fascist  war-mongers,  have,  if  their  own  imperialist  interests  demand 
it,  even  made  that  path  easier.  The  final  line-up  in  a war  may  not  be  the 
one  present  developments  seem  to  indicate,  but  these  developments  do  show 
that  the  alignments  will  not  be  based  on  the  internal  political  system,  but 
on  the  inter-relationship  of  imperialist  interests.  The  next  war,  like  the 
last,  will  be  a war  of  conquest,  an  imperialist  war  for  the  rerdi vision  of 
the  world  among  the  rival  imperialist  powers*  dry  illusionSf&n  one  side 
this  will  be  a war  for  'democracy'  (shades  of  Woodrow  Wilson'.)  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  small  nations  (notice  how  the  slogans  of  1914  repeat  them- 
selves) only  means  that  the  working  class  will  be  drawn  into  such  a war  on 
the  side  of  the  imperialist  alliances. D°  • 

Collective  Security  Ineffective  or  Leads  to  War.  Eve n if  one  were  dis- 
posed to  forget  the  past,  Socialists  have  denied  that  the  capitalist  democ- 
racies banded  together  in  collective  security  pacts  can  preserve  the  Btatus 
quo,  keep  the  fascist  aggressors  "quarantined",  and  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion on  their  part  by  a mare  show  of  strength.  Socialists  argue  that  it  ie 
common  knowledge  that  fascism  is  economically  unsound.  A fascist  system  can- 
not resolve  its  dilemmas  merely  by  euper-capitallem  and  anti-labor  policies 
at  home.  The  fascist  dictators  well  know  that  nothing  but  a bold  imperial- 
ist program  — eeirure  of  more  territory  for  economic  exploitation  — can 
keep  them  going.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  intimidated  by  collective  securi- 
ty pacts,  they  would  prefer  to  go  down  fighting  rather  than  be  slowly  stran- 
gled by  economic  pressure.  Consequently,  to  make  this  quarantine  effective. 


5 

Socialist  Call.  April  30,  1938,  p.  6. 

6 

Zam,  op.  clt..  p.  19. 
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the 11  democracies"  must  resort  to  positive  action,  not  merely  to  threats. 

And  positive  action  can  have  only  one  consequence:  War. 

The  proponents  of  collective  security  argue,  of  course,  that  no  resort 
to  ear  is  intended  to  make  their  quarantine  effective  and  that  they  advocate 
governmental  economic  sanctions  to  stop  the  aggressors.  They  say  that  if 
Japan,  Italy  and  Germany  are  Judicially  declared  the  "aggressors"  hy  the 
"democratic"  nations,  the  latter  will  refuse  to  sell  oil,  coal,  cotton  and 
other  products  needed  to  carry  on  industry  and  military  enterprise.  Social- 
ists deny  that  such  measures  will  stop  the  fascist  dictators  whose  actions 
in  Ethiopia,  Spain  and  China  amply  {rove,  at  least  to  Socialists,  that  they 
would  strike  boldly  if  thwarted.  Hong-Bong,  Singapore,  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  within  striking  distance  of  Japan 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  if  vital  necessities  were  officially  denied 
her  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  allied  countries.  In  short,  any 
attempt  to  impose  effective  economic  sanctions  must  Invariably  precipitate 
a situation  in  Which  the  proponents  of  collective  security  must  yield  or  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  aimed  force. ^ 

Socialists  have  also  held  that  there  is  little  one  can  expect  of  the 
"non-aggressor  democracies"  where  Belf-lnterest  is  not  involved.  They  will 
"quarantine  the  aggressor  nations"  only  if  the  vital  interests  of  their  own 
imperialist  ventures  are  threatened.  Otherwise  they  will  not  take  any  steps 
likely  to  involve  them  in  war. 

"Collective  security  is  Just  another  name  for  a military  alliance.  When 
the  working  daBB  of  any  country  supports  its  regime  in  a policy  of  collect- 
ive security,  it  is  virtually  stating  to  its  imperialist  government  that  it 
gives  it  a blank  check  for  declaring  war,  at  any  time  lte  regime,  together 
with  other  of  the  ilk,  decide  that  somebody  is  violating  collective  security 
rules.  When  the  working  class  signs  a collective  security  pact,  it  ie  writ- 
ing a blank  check,  which  the  government  will  date,  which  the  profiteers  will 


^Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  "Socialists  and  Sanctions,"  Socialist  Call.  Web.  1,  1936, 
p.  10. 
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„2 

draft,  and  for  which  the  masses  mast  pay.0 

The  Socialist  party  has  favored  and  supported  workers 1 sanctions » as 
opposed  to  the  economic  sanctions  officially  imposed  hy  the  capitalist  gov- 
ernments, each  as  refusal  to  transport  shipment  of  monitions,  oil,  guncotton 
and  other  war  supplies  to  fascist  states.  Workers1  sanctions  do  not  com- 
mit workers  to  the  support  of  the  policies  of  their  capitalist  governments; 
endorsing  governmental ly-imposed  sanctions  does. 

War  Means  Fascism  in  the  United  States.  If  the  Chi ted  States  is  party 
to  a collective  security  pact  with  Great  Britain,  Trance  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  prospects  of  being  drawn  into  a war  against  Germany  over  South 
America,  and  Japan  over  China  are  very  great.  Social Is te  contend.  They  do 
not  think  such  a war  will  benefit  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
vast  majority  of  American  workers  have  no  stake  in  South  America  or  the  Tar 
East.  But  American  imperialists  have  a great  stake  in  both  places  which 
they  want  defended.  They  will  nob  oppose  any  such  war.  It  will  be  the  old 

4 

game  of  1917:  an  imperialist  war  for  trade,  markets  and  territory. 

The  ruthless  suppression  of  all  opposition  to  militarism  in  1917  is  a 
sad  example  of  what  will  come  with  the  next  war.  Socialists  have  pointed  out, 
only  the  persecution  will  be  intensified  by  what  experience  has  taught.  Al- 
ready provisions  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  War  Department,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Shepperd-Hill  Bill,  to  inaugurate  a plan  calling  for:  univer- 
sal conscription  of  men,  women  children;  the  abolition  of  all  labor 
unions;  the  outlawing  of  strikes;  the  regulation  of  industry  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  present  owners,  the  big  industriallste;  the  imposition  of  strict 
censorship.  In  time  of  a "national  crisis"  such  a plan  will  sweep  the  coun- 

2 

Socialist  Call,  Socialist  Perspectives— 1937.  p.  4. 

^Browder  and  Thomas,  on,  clt. , p.  36.  Thomas,  "Collective  Security  and 
Socialism,"  Socialist  Bevlew  (Hay- June , 1938),  Vol.  VI,  Wo.  6,  p.  15. 

^Socialist  Cell,  Socialist  Perspectives — 1937,  p.  4. 
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try  end  gain  wile  support  on  the  pretense  that  stern  measures  are  necessary 
to  win  the  war.  Opposition  will  not  he  brooked.  This  means  that  the  moment 
the  United  States  enters  a war  to  figit  fascism  In  Europe  or  the  Far  Bast, 
any  liberty  and  democracy  Which  still  prevail  at  home  will  die,  and  dictator- 
ship will  supplant  them.  What  is  this,  ask  Socialists,  but  the  inauguration 
of  fascism?  And  once  fascism  has  gained  a foothold,  it  will  not  easily  be 
shaken  off 

Collective  Security  and  the  Soviet  Uhlon.  The  Socialist  party  has 
taken  the  attitude  of  critical  support  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  But  It 
does  not  believe  that  endorsement  of  collective  security  can  give  any  gen- 
uine aid  to  the  Soviet  Union?  on  the  contrary,  it  believes  that  such  a meas- 
ure will  do  irreparable  injury. 

Norman  Thomas  had  pointed  out  that  the  espousal  of  collective  security 
by  the  Soviet  Union  stems  from  the  mistaken  policies  of  Stalin  in  raising 
the  issue  of  Democracy  versus  Basel em  and  its  corollary,  the  Popular  Front , 
in  order  to  retain  alliances  with  France  and  Great  Britain.^  Socialists 
do  not  believe  that  the  capitalist  democracies  will  rush  to  the  aid  of  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  it  is  to  their  economic  advantage  to  do  so.  They  argue 
that  when  it  1b  more  expedient,  the  democracies  will  promptly  go  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Fascist  powers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  thlB  is  how  they  inter- 
pret the  Munich  Pact  (1938)  in  which  Great  Britain  and  France,  completely 
ignoring  the  Soviet  Union,  came  to  terms  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  permit- 
ting the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia. 

And  so.  Socialists  have  argued,  while  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  the  will- 

®Idem.  Tyler,  "War  Preparation  Is  Forerunner  For  Dictatorship,"  Socialist 
Call . Feb.  5,  1938,  p.  5.  Thomas,  War  As  a Socialist  Sees  It.  p.  19. 

^Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  p.  20. 

p 

Zam,  op,  clt..  pp.  18-21. 
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o* -the- wisp  of  wooing  the  capitalist  democraciee,  it  advocates  policies 
which  disarm  and  demoralize  the  international  working  class,  which,  in  a 

3 

crisis,  will  prove  to  he  the  only  friend  the  Soviet  Union  can  count  upon. 

A return  to  fundamental  policies  of  hull  ding  revolutionary  movements  in  the 

great  capitalist  democracies  not  saddled  to  class  collaboration  policies  is 

4 

the  most  effective  defense  possible  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


"As  a workers1  state,  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  colonies  or  imperialist 
aims.  In  this,  as  in  its  offer  of  mutual  disarmament  to  the  other  nations, 
it  has  shown  how  a working-class  government  can  he  a force  for  peace.  Yet 
within  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  in  the  name  of  1 defending  democracy1 , 
•defense  of  small  countries',  'defense  of  colonial  peoples',  and  'defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union* , all  worthy  slogans  when  their  implications  are  not 
fully  examined  — the  Communist  party  is  operating  among  Socialist  and 
class  conscious  elements  In  a way  which  demoralizes  the  struggle  against 
war.  With  the  war  so  close,  Socialists  are  compelled  to  criticize  this 
policy  and  point  out  its  dangers  to  the  working  class." ® 


n The  Socialist  party  calls  upon  the  working  clase  to  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Mon.  This  can  he  done  only  by  refusing  support  to 
any  war  of  any  capitalist  country,  by  undermining  the  war  machine,  by  in- 
cessantly preparing  the  working  class,  by  uninterrupted  clase  struggle  to 
overthrow  the  rule  of  capitalism.  Direct  support  should  be  given  the  Soviet 
Union  by  opposing  any  blockade  against  it,  by  striking  against  all  ship- 
ments of  supplies  to  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  direct  aid  in 
the  form  of  men,  money  and  munitions  to  the  U.S.S.B. 

"The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  pledges  its  aid  to  the 
workers  of  the  world  in  every  struggle  against  their  rulers  and  to  colonial 
peoples  in  the  fight  against  imperialist  domination."^ 


"The  Soviet  Uhion,  where  capitalism  has  been  abolished,  is  really 
desirous  of  peace.  The  Soviet  Union,  surrounded  by  capitalist  enemies,  is 
in  constant  danger  of  imperialist  attack,  and  all  class  conscious  workers 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union  against  Imperialist  attacks. 
Such  defense,  however,  can  only  be  a proletarian  defense.  Independent  of 
capitalist  governments  and  their  policies  and  independent  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  carried  out  with  the  instrumentality  of  organized 
labor.  Should  the  American  government,  or  any  other  capitalist  government, 
for  reasons  of  ite  own  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  include  support  for  capitalist  allies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  war.  The  Soviet  Union  can  best  be  defended  by  vigorously 


2 

Social  is*-  ffpnri'hnok — 1937.  pp.  24-25. 
^Tiyler,  Youth  Tights  lari  p.  18. 
58oclallet  Handbook — 1937.  pp.  24-25. 
^Ibid. , pp.  25-26. 
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7 

carrying  on  the  claBS  ear  in  all  countries.0 

League  of  Hattons.  The  Socialist  party  has  scorned  such  agencies  as 
the  League  of  Nations  and  such  agreements  as  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact1  as 
solutions  to  the  ear  question.  The  fosmer  was  set  up  after  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  hy  the  victors  to  help  keep  the  vanquished  in  subjection.  Its 
fundamental  thesis  has  been  to  obtain  peace  by  the  preservation  of  the 
status-quo,  a patently  impossible  solution  of  the  ear  problem.*' 

Norman  Thomas  has  described  the  League  of  Nations  as  ■ . . .a  league 
of  fairly  sell  satisfied  states  to  enforce  the  peace  of  a status  quo  a- 
galnst  the  dissatisfied  nations  in  the  House  of  Have  Sot.  . . ,"3 

" • • . The  League  has  ignored  or  “bungled  every  major  issue.  It  never 
dreamed  of  acting  against  British  or  French  imperialism;  it  gave  no  protec- 
tion to  the  Biffs  against  France  nor  did  it  protest  against  British  bomb- 
ing of  tribes  on  the  northwest  frontier.  Japan  successfully  snapped  her 
fingers  at  the  League  and  took  Uancburia.  Germany  walked  out  of  the 
League  and  temporarily  settled  the  question  of  armaments,  with  which  the 
League  had  vainly  wrested,  hy  rearming.  Sever  did  the  League  find  it  pos- 
sible to  correct  major  injustices  in  the  peace  treaties  or,  what  would  have 
been  more  important,  break  down  any  economic  barriers  or  any  sort  of 
allocation  of  raw  materials,  thereby  lessening  the  case  for  conquest  in 
the  mind  of  the  nations  shut  in  the  Bouse  of  Have  Sot.  . . ."4 

■The  League  of  Satione  has  displayed  itself  as  the  conference  table  of 
the  capitalist  powers,  over  which  they  main  their  deals  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  imperialist  system.  It  has  proved  itself  as  powerless  to  prevent 
war  as  is  the  capitalist  system  itself."® 

Program  of  Action.  Socialists  have  therefore  concluded  that  only  a 
program  of  militant  class  struggle  against  capitalism,  in  which  the  masses 


"Resolution  on  War,"  American  Socialist  Monthly  (July  1936),  Vol.  V,  No.  5, 
p.  16. 

1Zam,  on.  cit. . p.  20. 

2 

Thomas,  Bar  As  a Socialist  Sees  It.  up.  14,  16-17.  Lewis,  on.  cit..  p.  10. 

g 

Thomas,  on.  dt..  p.  16. 

4Ibld. . pp.  15-16. 

5Soclalist  Handbook — 1937.  p.  22. 
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move  forward  towards  socialism,  can  eliminate  war  and  bait  Kasdan;  that 
any  other  road,  however  plausible  and  attractive,  ultimately  leads  to  con- 
ciliation, compromise,  support  of  capitalist  ware  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
and  then  defeat  and  collapse  of  the  working  class  movement. 

"...  The  straggle  against  war  is  therefore  bound  up  with  the  strag- 
gle against  capitalism  and  for  Socialism.  This  struggle  cannot  be  conducted 
unless  there  Is  a working  class  party,  dear  in  policy,  consistent  and  vig- 
orous In  action,  which  never  compromises  the  class  struggle,  and  through 
all  trials  leads  the  working  class  to  the  final  goal."* 

At  a national  Convention  held  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  in  April,  1938,  a 
fourteen  point  program  of  militant  class  action  for  keeping  the  United  States 
out  of  war  was  adopted,  with  these  provisions:  (1)  Withdrawal  of  American 
ships  and  marines  from  Chinese  territory;  (2)  A “people's  boycott"  of  Japan- 
ese goods  and  a refusal  to  sell  war  materials  to  Japan.  (2)  Lifting  of  the 
embargo  against  Spain  and  support  of  the  Loyalist  government  in  the  Spanish 
civil  war.  (4)  A program  of  disarmament  and  opposition  to  a large  amy  and 
navy.  (5)  Opposition  to  the  Sheppard-Hill  bill  for  industrial  mobolization. 
(6)  Abolition  of  military  training  in  high  schools  end  the  elimination  of 
military  supervision  from  the  O.C.C.  (?)  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
providii^  for  a referendum  on  the  question  of  war  (Ludlow  Resolution),  (8) 
"The  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  all  imperialist  ventures,  whether 
of  an  economic,  financial  or  military  nature,  in  Latin  America."  (9)  In- 
dependence for  all  colonial  possessions.  (10)  Opposition  to  alliances  and 
collective  security  pacts.  (11)  Preservation  and  extension  of  the  democrat- 
ic rightB  and  civil  liberties  of  the  masses.  (12)  The  organization,  polit- 
ically and  economically,  of  the  workers  and  farmers  on  a program  which  leads 
to  peace.  (13)  Opposition  to  all  wars,  declared  and  undeclared,  and  the  use 
of  whatever  effective  measures  possible,  including  the  general  strike,  for 
the  abolition  of  capitalim  and  war.  (14)  "The  refusal  of  support  to  all 

*Idem. 
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wars  conducted  'by  capitalist  governments." 

The  Socialist  party  Is  affiliated  to  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War  Com- 
mittee. an  organization  composed  of  federated  groups  of  political  parties, 
labor  unions,  cooperatives,  youth  organizations,  women's  clubs  and  churches. 
In  its  main  features,  its  program  is  In  accord  with  that  of  the  Socialist 
party.  The  basic  plank  Is  opposition  to  sanctions  and  collective  security 
pacta  as  a road  to  peace.  (This  organization  was  formed,  among  other  reasons, 

to  oppose  the  policies  of  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  whose  support 

3 

of  collective  security  was  declared  to  he  a pro- war  program.) 

International  Delations:  The  Soviet  Union 


The  Socialist  party  has  endorsed  the  principles  and  achievements  of  the 
Hessian  revolution.  It  has  taken  the  attitude  that  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  working  class  because  it  Is  the  only  workers'  state 
whose  fundamental  orientation  is  of  a socialist  nature,  and  whose  system  of 
economy  has  made  such  advances  towards  a socialist  society.^  It  does  not 
believe,  however,  that  its  support  must  of  necessity  blind  It  to  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  the  obvious  and  serious  defects  found  in  the  Soviet  regime. 

"The  Socialist  Party  recognizes  the  Soviet  Thiion  as  the  first  workers 
country  in  which  the  basis  for  a Socialist  society  is  being  built.  It  will 
therefore  defend  the  Soviet  Union  against  all  capitalist  attacks.  It  will 
follow  the  development  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  profit  by  the  exper- 
iences gained  in  the  building  of  Socialism  and  will  utilize  its  achieve- 
ments in  its  work  of  educating  the  American  workers  to  Socialism. 

"The  Socialist  Party  does  not  believe  in  tbs  infallibility  of  the 
policies  or  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Uhion.  It  therefore  reserves  the  right 
to  criticize,  in  a fraternal  manner,  those  policies  which  it  believes  to  be 
harmful.  . . ,"2 


2 

Socialist  Call.  April  30,  1938,  p.  9.  Tor  earlier  programs,  see:  Thomas,  War 
As  a Socialist  Sees  It.  pp.  10-14,  24-25.  Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  p.  26. 
Socialist  Call.  Jan.  15,  1938,  p.  1. 

Socialist  Call.  Teh.  5,  1938,  p.  12;  April  9,  1936,  p.  1;  June  4,  1938,  p.  1. 

Socialist  Call,  Draft  Tor  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  26-27.  ThouJas,  Why  I Am  a Socialist,  p.  12. 

Socialist  Call,  on.  cit..  pp.  26-27. 
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" . . . The  U.S.S.H.  deserves  support  as  the  eneny  of  fascian,  notably 
the  German-I tal ian  Japanese  alliance,  in  international  politics,  hut  not  an 
nncritical  support  which  condones  the  crimes  of  the  totalitarian  state  if 
the  shibboleths  are  Uarxist-or  better  Stalinist  ."3 

The  Socialist  party's  objections  to  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  placed  in  these  general  categories!  (l)  Stalin's  foreign  policy  of 
compromising  the  class  straggle  to  gain  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union;  (3) 
the  abuses  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  which  has  become  a dicta- 
torship over  the  proletariat;  (3)  the  complete  absence  of  civil  rights  and 
liberties  for  the  Busslan  people;  (4)  the  growth  of  economic  inequalities; 

(5)  the  unwarranted  execution  of  the  Old  Bolshevik  leaders,  following  a 
series  of  Moscow  Trials. 

Soviet  Tb reign  Policy.  The  Socialist  party  has  accused  the  Soviet  Union 
of  making  the  international  working  class  movement  subservient  to  its  own 
supposed  needs.  In  Ms  effort  to  save  the  Soviet  Union  (by  policies,  in- 
cidentally, wMcb  Socialists  tMnk  will  not  save  It,  but  will  accelerate  its 
isolation  and  make  for  its  defeat),  Stalin  has  invented  the  issue  of  Democ- 
racy versus  Fascism.1  wMch  has  led  to  a weakening  of  the  militant  class 
straggle  policies  of  the  Conmunist  International  and  the  Comnunist  parties 
throughout  the  world,  lest  the  great  " democracies" , the  potential  allies  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  be  offended.  The  consequence  has  been  the  introduction 
of  treacherous  working  claes  policies,  such  as  the  defense  of  "democracy", 
the  building  of  the  People's  front, ^ and  the  reliance  upon  the  League  of 
Nations3and  collective  security  pacts  as  the  best  method  of  maintaining  peace.4 

^Sorman  Thomas,  Common  Sense  (Dec.  1937),  Tol.  71.  No.  IS,  p.  34. 

1 Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  pp.  19-31. 

**The  problem  of  the  Peoide's  front  is  treated  in  greater  detail  in  the  criti- 
cism of  the  O.X.  and  the  G.P. , U.S.A.  by  the  Socialist  party,  infra. 

g 

Thomas  and  Browder,  Debate:  Which  Hoad  for  American  Workers.  Socialist  or 
CommunlatT  pp.  14,  34. 

4 

The  S.P.'b  opposition  to  collective  security  has  already  been  discussed, 
supra. 
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"...  The  connninist  espousal  of  'democracy  versus  fascism'  and  the 
aggressive  communist  effort  to  hold  hack  social  revolution  in  Spain  in 
favor  of  'democracy'  — are  derived  almost  solely  from  Stalin's  eagerness 
to  make  Buseia  secure  hy  winning  for  her  mighty  allies  against  the  attack 
which  she  considers  inevitable." ® 

In  his  debate  with  Sari  Browder,  Borman  Thomas  condemned  the  Soviet 
foreign  policy  of  negotiating  such  capitalist  alliances  as  the  Franco- 
Soviet  pact: 

"I  know  the  dangers  that  beset  Communist  Bussia,  and  I know  why  Stalin 
has  to  take  advantage  of  capitalist  Imperialist  strife  between  nations.  But 
when  the  Soviet  Bepubllc  made  a military  pact  with  that  dishonest  broker, 
Laval  of  France,  something  happened  which  seriously  compromised  the  old 
Communist  Position.  Worse  followed.  Stalin  gave  out  a statement  which 
says:  *14.  Stalin  understands  and  fully  approves  the  national  defense  policy 
of  France  in  keeping  her  armed  forces  on  a level  required  for  security.' 

In  other  words,  we  have  an  endorsement  of  an  army  which  in  bourgeois  France 
is  etill  a probable  source  of  Fascist  trouble,  an  endorsement  of  an  amnr 
under  a Premier  who  even  now  is  probably  double-crossing  Bussial  . . ."® 

Another  aspect  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  which  Socialists  have  found 

incomprehensible  was  the  sale  of  oil  by  Soviet  Bussia  to  Uussolini  during 

the  Sthloplan  crisis,  when  threat  of  a general  boycott  of  Italy  was  made 

7 

to  stop  the  latter'  e acts  of  aggression  against  Bthiopia. 

Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  Socialists  have  alleged  that  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  as  understood  by  Lenin,  was  the  equivalent  of 
a workers'  democracy;  that  under  Stalin,  the  dictatorship  of  a party  has  sup- 
planted that  of  the  workers  generally.^ 

"...  What  we  have  in  Bussia  at  present  is  not  a dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  but  a dictatorship  over  the  proletariat,  not  even  a dictator- 
ship of  the  comnuniets  over  the  proletariat  but  rather  a dictatorship  of  a 
bureaucratic  clique  over  the  comsunist  party  as  well  as  over  every  one 
else.  Is  this  the  ideal  of  a proletarian  dictatorship?  Decidedly  not.  , 


g 

Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  pp.  19-21. 

^Thomas  and  Browder,  op.  dt..  p.  15. 

7 Thomas,  War  As  a Soclalist_gese  It.  p.  18. 

^Kantorovitch,  prnhi  nmw  grt  ^evolutionary  Socialism,  pp.  28-29;  Towards 
Socialist  Reorientation,  p.  19. 

2 

Kantorovitch,  Towards  Socialist  Beorientatlon.  p.  19. 
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One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties.  Socialists  have  charged,  is  the 
structure  of  the  entire  Communist  movement.  It  is  monolithic  in  its  nature, 
and  permits  no  differences,  however  slight,  from  the  established  party  posi- 
tion. 


"...  Monolithiem  is  the  special  contribution  of  Stalin  to  the  Com- 
munist misfortunes*  . . 

In  reviewing  Earl  Browder's  hook,  "What  la  Communism?11  Thomas  said: 

"Finally,  It  will  he  observed  that  the  author  confuses  the  dictatorship 
of  one  party  with  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  latter  with 
the  workers'  democracy.  Be  does  not  succesefhlly  deny  that  Russian  control 
hae  dominated  world  communism,  even  to  the  new  line  which  Browder  himself 
suddenly  announced  to  hie  docile  followers.  And  while  supporting  civil 
liberty  in  America  he  is  silent  on  Comminist  theory  and  practice  in  Russia, 
which  admits  no  right  of  civil  liberty  to  the  individual.  Consider  the 
Kirov  case  and  its  aftermath'. 

Norman  Thomas  has  thus  characterized  Stalin: 

" . . . He  is  a glorified  Tammany  hose,  Asiatic  rather  than  Western  in 
Important  respects,  with  a power  to  bring  recalcitrants  to  terms  that  no 
American  boss  ever  dreamed  of.  . . 

Hurt  Aliment  of  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties.  Although  the  Socialist  party 
hae  never  underestimated  the  economic  advances  made  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
has  denied  the  existence  of  genuine  liberty  and  democracy;  it  hae  deplored 
the  absence  of  free  speech  and  free  press.  It  has  held  that  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  has  become  a dictatorship  over  the  proletariat,  with 
all  the  power  wielded  by  Stalin  and  his  clique  of  loyal  henchmen.  Such  pol- 
icies, the  S.P.  has  declared,  defeat  one  of  the  most  significant  purposes 
for  desiring  a new  social  order,  the  emancipation  of  the  human  spirit.^  Even 
though  civil  liberties  of  one  kind  and  another  are  recognized  ae  basic  and 


Kantorovitch,  Problems  of  Revolutionary  Socialism,  p,  6. 

4 

Thomas,  "The  Communists'  New  Line,1'  New  Republic.  (May  6,  1936),  Vol.LZXXVI, 
No.  1118,  p.  374. 

Thomas,  America's  lav  Out,  p.  86. 

^Laldler,  Socializing  Our  Democracy,  p.  101.  Thomas,  op.  clt..  p.  76. 
Socialist  Call.  Dec,  7,  1935,  p.  12;  June  5,  1937,  p.  3, 
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guaranteed  to  all  under  the  new  Constitution,  in  practice  this  has  not 

proved  to  he  bo;  further,  all  genuine  opposition  is  ruled  out  because  the 

2 

legality  of  the  Communist  party  alone  1b  recognized. 

u . . . The  most  disquieting  act  about  Russia  is  that  there  Is  so 
little  sign  that  the  dictatorship  is  withering  away.  That  dictatorship 
still  Imposes  a rigid  regimentation  and  at  times  prostitutes  Justice  to 
terrorism.  When  Kirov  was  assassinated  by  a former  Communist  it  was  a 
terrible  crime.  But  when  the  Russian  government  thereupon  put  to  death 
more  than  a hundred  persons  on  its  blacklist  and  increased  the  bitter- 
ness of  imprisonment  or  surveillance  for  unknown  inndreds  it  was  a great- 
er crime.  Zt  was  a crime  not  excused  by  the  exigencies  of  a revolutionary 
crisis.  It  waB  a crime  directly  derived  from  the  Connmnist  theory  that 
Justice  is  to  he  understood  only  in  terms  of  the  safety  of  that  abstrac- 
tion, the  ’working  masses' , which  safety  is  infallibly  Interpreted  by  the 
dictatorship  of  the  one  party  in  power.  In  this  sort  of  Justice  lies 
neither  security  nor  liberty  for  the  new  society.  They  are  to  he  found 
only  in  realizing  true  democracy.  This  mast  be  more  than  nose  counting  if 
It  is  to  have  power  or  value.  Those  who  really  desire  to  maintain  democ- 
racy will  prove  It  by  their  understanding  of  civil  liberty.  This  fact  or- 
ganized Socialism  has  accepted  to  a degree  that  Communism  has  not.  Loyal- 
ty to  the  idea  of  Justice  and  civil  liberty  for  the  individual  may  some- 
times prove  difficult  in  the  hour  of  strug^e.  It  is  the  only  loyalty 
which  can  prevent  the  gradual  degeneration  of  men  under  the  new  society 
to  the  level  of  a community  of  more  or  lese  well  fed  and  well  tended 
cows."® 

"Let  us  recite  the  inescapable  facts  which  make  the  Russian  claims  of 
democracy  a fantastic  misuse  of  words. 

"Every  Russian  citizen  is  kept  track  of  by  the  most  rigorous  system 
of  Internal  passports  in  the  world.  He  may  belong  to  a church  but  it  is 
rigorously  supervised  and  denied  many  rights  which  historically  churches 
have  claimed.  If  he  is  a worker  he  must  belong  to  Ms  union  wMch  in  im- 
portant ways  serves  Ms  interests  hut  is  nevertheless  far  more  comj&etely 
subordinated  to  the  Btate  apparatus  than  the  health  of  a socialist  society 
requires.  There  is  no  right  to  strike  under  any  circumstances.  Aside 
from  Ms  union,  the  excellent  workers'  club  of  Ms  factory  and  some  ad- 
mirable scientific  societies,  there  le  no  club  or  association/ wMch  a 
Russian  may  belong.  So  political  party  is  legal  except  the  conmuniet. 

More  Arif?  more  the  Conmmnist  Party  is  bureaucratically  controlled.  The 
Politburo,  headed  by  Stalin,  controls  the  party  today,  and  the  party  abso- 
lutely controls  the  army  and  the  government.  So  great  le  the  fear  of  of- 
fending the  dominant  Merarcby  or  making  a wrong  guess  as  to  its  decisions 
that  wise  men,  even  in  the  Connmnist  Party,  seek  to  evade  political  respon- 
sibility. When  I was  in  Moscow  I was  told  of  a conmuniet  unit  in  a very 
important  factory  where  out  of  three  thousand  worker-members  not  a single 
one  would  stand  as  representative  of  that  unit  on  a connmnist  central  com- 


Thomas,  Democracy  versus  DlctatorsMo.  pp.  14-16. 
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alt tee.  They  chose  small  bureaucrats  to  represent  them  who  had  formerly 
worked  In  the  factory.  The  old  keenness  of  political  discussion  In  the 
party  had  almost  died,  at  least  in  so  far  as  policy  Is  concerned.  (Criti- 
cism of  administration  is  still  allowed.)  A quotation  from  Stalin  is  a 
final  answer  to  all  arguments.  Be  receives  the  same  sort  of  exaggerated 
veneration  in  public  appearances,  in  the  display  of  his  picture,  and  in 
written  references  to  him  that  is  accorded  to  a Mussolini  or  a Hitler. 

"Schools,  the  radio,  the  press  are  absolutely  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Communist  Party,  to  be  sure,  has  its  own  press  distinct  from 
government  press,  and  it  is  significant  that  Pravda  is  more  powerful  than 
Isvestia.  the  government  organ.  The  newspapers  are  compelled  to  agree  on 
every  important  issue. ” 

Socialists  have  gone  even  further  in  their  indictment  of  the  non-econom- 
ic  aspects  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  contend,  that  cosmunism  and  fascism 
have  many  significant  features  in  conmon,  despite  the  existence  of  impor- 
tant distinctions  too.®  Basically  both  rest  upon  a one-party  rule  which  has 
swept  the  horizon  clear  of  all  opposition,  formidable  or  otherwise. 

"...  The  type  of  dictatorship  which  both  comnunlsm  and  fascism  ac- 
cept restB  upon  the  exclusive  right  of  one  party  to  political  power  and 
even  to  existence.  Both  dictatorships,  because  they  are  dictatorial,  prac- 
tise in  its  most  extreme  form  the  doctrine  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means  — however  cruel  those  means  may  be.  The  end,  in  cold  fact,  is  the 
preservation  of  their  own  power.  Both  types  of  dictatorship  are  under  the 
same  compulsion  to  popularize  their  rule  and  both  do  it  in  the  ngme  of  the 
m&BS  which  is  everything  while  the  individual  is  nothing.  . . 

growth  of  Economic  Inequalities.  The  lack  of  democracy  has  endangered 
even  the  economic  gains  made  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Socialists  have  charged. 
Movements  like  Stakhanov! sm  have  given  rise  to  new  economic  divisions  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  which  threaten  to  create  and  perpetuate  new  economic 
classes. 

After  touring  Soviet  Bussia,  Norman  Thomas  made  a sunmary  report  to 
his  party  members,  declaring,  in  part: 

"Hhat  gives  me  pause  is  the  strong  feeling  I had  that  Bussia  was  not 
moving  towards  a classless  society,  but  on  the  contrary,  perpetuating  and 
even  strengthening,  new  class  divisions. 

"A  stakhanovite  may  possibly  make  as  much  as  two  thousand  rubles  a 


^Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictator  shin,  pp.  14-15. 
5Ibld. . pp.  10-12. 

6Ibld. , p.  11. 
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month;  an  unskilled  worker  in  the  same  factory  may  make  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  fifty  rubles,  and  some  maids  in  private  employment  get  as 
little  as  forty  or  fifty  rubles.  . . Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  feeling  of  class  distinction  between  the  poorer  paid  workers 
and  the  high  officials  ox  even  the  Stafahanovitest"7 

The  Moscow  Trials.*  The  Socialist  Party  has  taken  the  position  that, 
without  espousing  Trotskyism  or  the  analysis  of  the  trials  of  1936-1938  as 
presented  by  his  followers,  in  their  essential  features,  the  trials  were 
frame -ups.  ^ in  the  light  of  what  is  known  about  the  leading  figures  of  the 
trials,  the  judgnent  of  the  S.P.  is  that  the  chargee  were  not  sustained  by 

Jj 

the  evidence  presented.  Everything  else  aelde.  Socialists  inclined  to  the 
view  that  these  severe  measures  were  taken  by  Stalin  to  crush  completely  all 
vestiges  of  opposition  to  his  one-man  rule. 

The  Socialist  Call  has  indicated  a number  of  general  but  glaring  weak- 
nesses in  the  trials;  the  defendants  were  among  the  original  leaders  of 
the  fiassian  revolution;  only  those  who  "confessed"  were  brought  to  trial; 
nothing  in  the  writings  of  the  accused  points  to  assassination,  terrorism 

or  collaboration  with  Fascists  and  Nazis  as  their  solution  of  the  Bussian 
4 

question. 

"One  of  two  conclusions  has  to  be  drawn  from  the  gruesome  events  in 
Bussia.  Either  that  the  original  founders  of  the  first  working  class  state 
were  and  are  scoundrels,  or  that  Stalin's  political  machine  is  guilty  of 
unpardonable  crimes. 

"Either  conclusion  reflects  terribly  upon  the  integrity  of  the  world 
Marxist  movement  and  threatens  to  wipe  out  Socialist  influence  for  years  to 
come. 

"Zt  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proleta- 
riat, which  for  the  most  part  remained  a totalitarian  set-up  with  well  in- 
tentions! objectives,  has  produced  a frankenstein.  The  monster  hasn't 
weakened  in  recent  months.  In  all  likelihood  it  will  not  be  subdued  until 


7 

Socialist  Call.  June  5.  1937,  p.  3. 

^■See:  Heieler,  The  First  Two  Moscow  Trials — Why?  Adler,  The  Witchcraft  Trial 
in  Moscow.  (Official  Socialist  party  publications) 

o 

Socialist  Call.  January  2,  1937,  p.  10;  June  19,  1937,  p.  8;  March  12,  1938, 
pp.  1,  3,  5. 

^Socialist  Call,  March  12,  1938,  p.  3. 
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it  destroys  its  maker  and  most  vigorous  proponent  — Joseph  Stalin."® 

Soain1 

The  position  which  the  Socialist  party  took  on  Spain's  civil  war  can 
he  summed  up  in  few  words:  support  of  the  program  of  the  deposed  Spanish 
Socialist  Premier,  Largo  Caballero.  The  latter’s  program  involved  four  ma- 
jor propositions:  (1)  Aid  to  Spain  by  the  working  class  of  other  countries. 
(2)  Anti-fascist  unity  of  all  revolutionary  working  class  parties  and  trade 
union  organizations  in  Spain.  (3)  Bo  persecution  of  any  anti-fascist  work- 
ing class  groups  for  differences  arising  from  differing  political  orienta- 
tions. (4)  The  unrelenting  struggle  for  the  defeat  of  fascism  by  tbs  fight 
for  the  establishment  of  a Socialist  regime  in  Spain. 

Aid  to  8oain.  The  Socialist  party  opposed,  any  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government  in  the  Spanish  question.  It  advocated, 
however,  working  class  aid  in  the  form  of  shipment  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  military  aid  by  the  individual  enlistment  of  dase-con- 

2 

scions  workers  in  the  Debs  Column  of  the  International  Brigade.  It  fought 
to  have  the  embargo  on  munitions  imposed  by  the  Chi  ted  States  government 
lifted  to  enable  Loyalist  Spain  to  purchase  directly  from  the  United  States 

3 

what  the  Bebele  were  able  to  receive  by  shipments  from  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Socialist  party  was  qIbo  affiliated  to  the  North  American  Committee 
to  Aid  the  Spanish  Democracy,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  raising  of  funds 

A 

for  non-military  purposes. 

5Idem. 

1Caballero,  "For  Revolutionary  Unity  in  Spain,"  Socialist  Review  (Jan-Feb., 
1938),  Vol.  VI,  Ho.  4,  pp.  7-8,  18.  Socialist  Handbook — 1937.  pp.  32-36. 

2Soclall«»t  Handbook— 1937 . pp.  33-34. 

® Social  let  Call.  April  23,  1938,  p.  1;  June  11,  1938,  p.  1. 

4SoclaliBt  Handbook— 1937.  p.  36. 
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Anti-Fascist  Unity.  The  Socialist  a believed  that  the  war  against 
Franco  could  have  been  won  by  a unity  of  anti-fascist  political  parties  and 
trade  unions  with  a revolutionary  working-class  program,  unity  being  ac- 
complished by  giving  representation  to  all  working  class  groins  in  the  gov- 
emment.'  (This  united  front  of  all  workers  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  a people's  front,  advanced  by  the  Communists,  which  also  included  in 
the  government  non-working  class  elements  of  capitalist  orientation  and  out- 
look, opposed  to  a revolutionary  working  class  program.)  Socialists  alleged 
that  under  Caballero  working  class  unity  was  achieved,  and  even  Anarchists 
participated  in  the  government. 

Opposition  to  Political  Persecutions  of  Mon-Fascists.  The  Socialist 
party  accused  the  successors  of  Caballero  of  Inaugurating  a campaign  of  per- 
secution, assassination,  terror  and  imprisonment  against  those  elements  of 
the  working  class  not  in  sympathy  with  the  People's  Front  aims  and  program 
of  the  Loyalist  government.  largely  at  the  behest  of  the  Communist  party* 
members  of  the  Spanish  P.O.U.M.  were  disarmed,  imprisoned  and  shot  as  traitors, 
spies  wad  agents  of  Franco.  Their  major  crime,  according  to  the  Socialist 
party,  was  to  advocate  a program  of  revolutionary  Ijarxism  (including  such 
planks  as  nationalization  of  farm  land,  socialization  of  heavy  industry,  crea- 
tion of  a workers'  army,  monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  freedom  for  lforoceo,etc.). 
However  correct  or  incorrect  their  program  may  have  heen,  Socialists  did  not 
believe  they  were  fascists  nor  should  they  have  been  treated  as  such.  Per- 
secution of  the  POIAi  and  anarchists  groups  made  revolutionary  unity  impos- 
sible.1 

g 

Caballero,  op.  clt. 


1 Socialist  Call.  Feb.  26,  1938,  p.  6;  Oct.  1,  1938,  p.  3. 


Towards  a Socialist  Spain.  Socialists  maintained  that  the  fight  to 
defeat  fascism  could  have  succeeded  only  hy  fighting  for  a Socialist  Spain; 
that  oflly  a program  of  socialization  of  industry  for  the  proletariat,  nation- 
alization of  land  for  the  peasantry,  and  freedom  for  the  Spanish  colonies 
could  have  given  meaning  and  significance  to  the  workers*  and  peasants' 
struggle  against  fascism.  The  fight  for  "democracy11  was  a futile  concession. 
Ead  it  succeeded,  the  victory  at  test  would  have  resulted  in  the  restoration 

of  the  ante-bellum  status  quo  which  made  the  fascist  revolt  possible  in  the 
2 

first  instance. 

■We  will  give  our  encouragement  to  a program  for  Spain  based  on  the 
realisation  that  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  present  conflict  and  the 
establishnent  of  a Socialist  Spain  depend  upon  the  progressive  establishment 
of  committees  of  workers,  peasants  and  militiamen  and  the  eventual  trans- 
formation of  such  bodies  into  a workers'  government;  upon  workers'  control 
of  production  and  the  collectivization  of  the  important  industrial  plants; 
upon  the  systematic  turning  of  land  over  to  the  peasantry;  upon  the  freeing 
of  Spanish  colonies;  and  upon  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  national  minorities 
within  the  framework  of  the  federal  structure. 

"The  workers  and  peasants,  and  even  large  sections  of  the  middle  class, 
can  be  won  to  support  of  the  present  struggle,  as  well  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  social  order,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  statue  quo  or  the  restora- 
tion of  a discredited  'democracy1  but  on  the  basis  of  a new  life  for  the 
masses  on  a Socialist  foundation.*^ 

The  S.P.  Bharpiy  opposed  the  People's  Front  program  of  the  Loyalist  gov- 
ernment strongly  supported  by  the  Communist  party,  in  keeping  with  the  lat- 
ter's basic  orientation.  Korman  Thomas  accused  the  Communist  International 
of  sacrificing  Spain  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  demanded 
that  the  fight  in  Spain  be  for  fl democracy"  rather  than  social  revolution, 
leBt  the  democratic  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Great  Britain  and  France)  be 
offended  break  off  their  alliances  with  the  U.S.S.B. 


2 


Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  pp.  34-35. 
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” . . . The  communist  espousal  of  ’democracy  versus  fascism’  and  the 
aggressive  communist  effort  to  hold  "back  social  revolution  in  Spain  in  favor 
of  1 democracy’  — hut  a democracy  which  denies  civil  liberty  to  ite  critics 
of  the  left  are  derived  almost  solely  from  Stalin’  b eagerness  to 
Eueeia  secure  by  winning  for  her  mighty  allies  against  the  attack  which  she 
considers  inevitable.”^ 


ThomaB,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  p.  20. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY:  STRATEGY  ASH  TACTICS 

The  Socialist  party,  in  its  literature,  Lae  not  attempted  to  distin- 
guish strategy  from  tactics  hy  any  hard  and  fast  line.  In  a general  way, 
strategy  deals  with  the  broad  fundamental  policies  to  be  pursued  to  build 
the  Socialist  movement  in  the  United  States,  while  tactics  are  concerned  with 
the  day-to-day  policies  the  party  must  adopt  to  give  leadership  and  direction 
to  the  working  class  in  its  struggle  for  better  working  and  living  conditions. 

The  chief  strategic  problems  the  Socialist  party  has  concerned  itself 
are  the  following:  a correct  trade  union  policy;  its  relations  to  other  work- 
ing class  parties  and  economic  organizations;  its  position  on  the  farmer- 
labor  party;  its  participation  in  mass  organizations;  its  program  for  Segro 
emanciption;  the  farmer’s  problem. 

The  Socialist  party  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
for  the  party  to  concern  itself  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  a classless  society 
based  upon  production  for  use.  The  lot  of  the  workers  must  he  improved  In 
here-and-now;  promises  for  a better  and  brighter  future  are  not  enough. 

Hence  it  has  ceaselessly  waged  a struggle  for  social,  political  and  economic 
reforms  under  capitalism.  These  ameliorative  measures  have  made  up  its  pro- 
gram of  immediate  demands  and  constitute  its  tactics.  On  this  basis  it  has 
asked  workers  to  support  itB  policies  generally  and  Join  its  political  or- 
ganization. Insofar  aB  the  program  it  sponsors  is  neither  inconsistent  nor 
incompatible  with  its  ultimate  goal,  there  can  he  no  objections.  Socialists 


have  argued. 
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" . . . any  one  is  a revolutionist  who  seeks  to  conquer  the  political 
power  for  an  hitherto  oppressed  class,  and  he  does  not  lose  this  character 
if  he  prepares  and  hastens  the  conquest  by  social  reforms  wrested  from  the 
ruling  classes.  It  is  not  the  striving  after  social  reforms  hut  the  ex- 
plicit confining  of  one's  self  to  them  which  distinguishes  the  social  re- 
former from  the  social  revolutionist.  . . 

"...  Our  concern  . . . arises  from  our  conviction  that  socialism 
means  something  now  as  well  as  in  the  future;  that  you  cannot  feed  children 
with  the  bread  of  Utopia  any  more  than  with  pie  in  the  sky  by  nM  hy;  that 
the  revolt  of  half-starved  and  desperate  men,  however  Justified,  will  not 
build  the  co-operative  commonwealth  in  the  complexities  of  a machine 
age.  . . ,"2 


Trade  Union  Position 


The  Socialist  party  regards  the  trade  union  ae  the  basic  organization 
of  workers  along  economic  and  claeB  lines.  It  therefore  realizes  fully  its 
grave  responsibility  for  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  policies  it 
advances  and  for  the  activities  of  its  members  in  the  unions. 

"The  Socialist  Party  recognizes  that  the  trade  unions,  no  matter  how 
conservative,  are  organs  of  the  class  struggle  and  schools  for  Social  ism. 
Without  trade  unions,  even  the  most  elementary  labor  struggles  would  be 
impossible.  . . .m1 

"Workers  of  town  and  country  must  be  strongly  organized  on  economic 
ae  well  ae  on  political  lines.  The  ceaseless  struggle  of  the  labor  unions 
and  farm  organisations,  and  the  constructive  work  of  bona  fide  cooperative 
societies,  are  necessary,  not  only  for  the  immediate  defense  and  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  producing  class,  but  also  to  give  producers  the 
education  and  Belf-discipline  required  for  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  industries  of  which  they  are  to  win  control,  and  to  serve  as  bulwarks 
against  any  possible  capitalist  attempt  to  establish  a Pascist  dictatorship 
or  overthrow  a workers'  government."2 

"1.  The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  that  the  trade 
union  movement  le  the  broadest  organization  base  for  the  workers'  struggle 
for  their  mo Bt  elementary  economic  and  political  demands. 

"2.  Our  party  therefore  identifies  itself  with  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  these  struggles.  It  indicates  to  the  workers  that  through  the 
struggle  for  their  demands  against  the  capitalist  class  will  the  workers  forge 
a mighty  weapon  for  their  liberation. 


^Kautshy,  The  Social  Revolution,  p.  9. 

2 

Thomas,  The  Socialist  Cure  for  a Sick  Society,  pp.  22-23. 

^Socialist  Call , Draft  For  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  p.  21. 

2 

Socialist  Handbook — 1937.  p.  17. 
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"3.  In  supporting  the  trade  union  movement  we  are  forever  mindful 
of  its  shortcomings  and  limitations.  The  trade  unions,  "because  of  their 
elementary  character,  are  interested  primarily  in  obtaining  immediate 
economic  gains.  As  a consequence  of  this  primary  interest  the  role  of  the 
trade  union  is  necessarily  limited.  With  its  emphasis  on  immediate  aims, 
the  trade  union  movement  cannot  alone  be  the  instrument  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  working  class  from  capitalism.  The  Socialist  party  represents  the 
interests  of  the  entire  working  class  and  is  prepared  to  serve  its  ultimate 
as  well  as  its  immediate  aims. "3 

Trade  Onion  Unity.  The  fundamental  trade  union  position  advocated  by 

the  Socialist  party  over  a long  period  of  years  has  been  that  of  trade  union 

unity.  It  has  consistently  believed  that  little  Justification  can  be  found 

for  splitting  workers  into  rival,  dual  unions.  During  the  period  preceding 

1935,  when  the  Communist  party  set  up  the  Trade  Union  Uhlty  League,  as  a 

rival  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  despite  the  very  many  obvious 

shortcomings  of  the  latter,  the  S.P.  refused  to  split  the  labor  movement  by 

4 

fostering  Internal  schisms. 

Industrial  Union! an.  The  S.P.  has  also  favored  industrial  unionism  as 
against  craft  unionism.  In  the  controversy  between  the  A.7.L.  and  the  C.I.O., 
its  support  has  been  thrown  to  the  position  taken  by  the  latter.  But  again, 
it  has  been  loathe  to  have  the  labor  movement  split  wide  open,  and  therefore 
has  preferred  that  both  groups  come  to  terms  and  work  out  a modus  operandl. 
whereby  strongly  entrenched  craft  unions  would  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  ex- 
tensive organization  of  unorganized  workers  along  Industrial  lines  would  not 

1 

be  prevented  or  interfered  with  by  the  proponents  of  craft  unionism. 

"The  Socialist  party  endorses  the  C.1.0.  and  urges  unanimous  support 
from  its  party  members."* 

"It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  progressive  forces  in  the  labor  movement  — 
both  in  the  C.I.O.  and  A.P.  of  L.  — to  strive  to  preserve  the  unity  of  labor 


gIbld. . p.  46. 

4Tbid. , pp.  43-44. 
*Ibld. . pp.  43,  48-49. 
2Idem. 
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in  such  a manner  that  it  will  be  possible  to  organize  the  workers  In  mass 
production  industries  along  industrial  lines  while  preventing  wasteful  and 
exhausting  conflicts  where  craft  unions  are  solidly  entrenched."® 

Hole  of  Socialists  in  the  Trade  Unions.  The  Socialist  party  believes 
that  its  members  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trade  unionlsn  in  the  Uhited  States.  As  class-conscious  workers  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a new  social  order,  they 
must  become  leaders  in  their  trade  unions,  assume  positions  of  confidence  and 
trust,  and,  by  their  honesty,  integrity  and  devotion,  gain  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  fellow-workers  who  will  he  willing  to  follow  their  lead- 
ership. As  leaders,  moreover,  they  must  pursue  policies  of  militant  trade 
union! an  and  carry  on  a relentless  struggle  against  compromise  with,  and  con- 
cession to,  the  capitalist  class.  It  is  their  further  duty  and  responsibility 

to  win  over  to  membership  in  the  Socialist  party  the  more  politically  orien- 

4 

tated  class  conscious  members  of  the  trade  unions  to  which  they  belong. 

"It  ie  the  duty  of  every  Socialist  wage  worker  to  be  a loyal  and  active 
member  of  the  union  in  his  industry  or  trade,  and  to  strive  for  the  strength- 
ening and  solidifying  of  the  trade  union  movement.  It  is  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  the  entire  Socialist  movement  to  aid  the  -unions  in  their  struggles 
for  better  wages,  increased  leisure,  and  better  conditions  of  employment." 5 

The  task  of  socialists  is  not  merely  that  of  organization,  but  of  educa- 
tion as  well . They  must  constantly  impress  upon  their  fellow  trade  union- 
ists that  the  struggle  for  better  working  conditions  and  higher  wages  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  battle.  The  real  enemy,  they  must  point  out,  ie  the  capital- 
ist system  itself,  which  perennially  breeds  overproduction,  unemployment, 
depressions  and  finally  war,  and  that  only  the  establishment  of  a socialist 
society  can  biring  peace  and  plenty  for  all. 

3 

Ibid. . p,  44. 

4Ibld..  p.  47. 

5 

Ibid.,  p.  18. 

6Ibld. , p.  47. 
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Traction  Work  In  Trade  Unions.  Although  a dissenting  opinion  still 
exists  within  the  party Socialists  no  longer  take  the  position  that  the 
party  oast  remain  "neutral*  in  the  problems  of  the  trade  union.  They  hold 
that  the  struggles  of  the  trade  union  are  vital  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Socialist  movement,  and  that  Socialists  aa  Socialists  must  take 

positions  on  trade  union  questions  and  fight  for  their  adoption  in  an  organ- 
2 

ized  fashion. 

* Since  the  Socialist  Party  represents  the  general  interests  of  the  worst- 
ing class  and  not  only  their  political  interests,  it  is  its  duty  to  assist 
in  and  guide  the  struggles  of  the  workers  along  every  other  front  in  the 
class  struggle,  particularly  in  organized  labor  activities.  In  fact,  the 
Socialist  Party  cannot  possibly  grow  and  achieve  its  ultimate  objective 
unless  a powerful  and  progressive  labor  movement  is  built. 

"The  Socialist  Party  therefore  has  a vital  concern  in  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  trade  unions.  It  repudiates  the  view  that  the  party  as  such 
should  observe  a policy  of  neutrality  towards  organized  labor's  problems. 

It  therefore  lays  down  a policy  on  the  main  issues  confronting  the  labor 
movement  which  it  requires  its  members  to  so  serve  and  wholeheartedly  ad- 
vocate for  adoption  by  the  entire  labor  movement.  . . ."3 

Of  recent  years,  therefore,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Conzminlet 
party,  the  Socialist  party  has  organized  Socialist  leagues  in  the  trade 
unions,  and  other  mass  organizations  in  order  to  carry  out  its  objectives 
more  effectively.  Every  Socialist  must  be  a member  of  a trade  union  if  such 
exists  in  Mb  particular  work.  The  Socialist  members  of  each  trade  union 
constituting  a league,  must  meet  regularly,  discuss  the  problems  of  their 
union,  agree  upon  policies  to  be  pursued,  and  act  in  unity  after  a decision 
has  been  reached.  Each  league,  moreover,  must  obtain  directives  from  the  par- 
ty itself,  and  ascertain,  before  acting,  whether  the  party  has  adopted  a pol- 
icy to  cover  any  given  situation.  Socialists  who  fail  to  join  a trade  union. 


^Porter,  Which  Way  for  the  Socialist  Party?  p.  23.  Krzycki , The  Unions  and 
the  Socialists,  p.  9. 

2 

Kantorovitch,  "The  Socialist  Party  and  Trade  Unions,"  American  Socialist 
Quarterly  (November,  1935),  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  pp.  34-44. 

2 

Socialist  Call,  Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  p.  21. 


or  who  do  not  work  with  the  league  and  follow  Its  decieione,  are  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  hy  the  party. 

"She  Socialist  party,  therefore,  makes  it  mandatory  upon  all  its  members 
who  are  eligible  to  join  a trade  union  in  their  industry  to  do  so,  and  where 
none  is  in  existence  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  one. 

"The  Socialists  in  each  trade  union  body  — local,  national,  central 
labor  or  etate  — shall  combine  in  a Socialist  League  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Socialist  work  among  the  workers  in  an  intelligent,  organized 
manner."4 

grade  Union  Program.1  In  addition  to  the  policies  of  trade  union  unity, 
support  of  the  industrial  union  trend,  and  the  carrying  on  of  a "rigorous 
daes  struggle  policy",  the  Socialist  party  has  urged  its  members  to  base 
their  activities  upon  the  following  program:  support  of  trade  union  democ- 
racy; opposition  to  discrimination  in  Jobs  and  pay  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  sex  or  age;  agitation  for  civil  liberties;  opposition  to  war  and 
fascism;  support  of  social  legislation  for  better  working  and  living  condi- 
tions; agitation  for  independent  working  class  political  action  in  the  form 
of  a farmer-labor  party. 

Participation  in  Other  Mfm«  Ifovanents.  The  Socialist  party  has  urged 
its  members  to  participate  in  other  mass  organizations  besides  trade  unions, 
and,  where  necessary  organizations  do  not  exist,  help  in  their  formation, 
growth  and  development. 

Socialists  have  regarded  mass  organizations  as  Instruments  for  organ- 
izing farmers  and  workers  to  realize  specific  objectives.  In  them,  Social- 
ists have  held,  workers  develop  greater  claea  consciousness,  are  quickened 
for  the  class  etruggLe,  learn  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  capital  1st  system 
and,  if  sufficiently  orientated,  prepared  for  active  participation  in  a po- 
litical movement  for  its  overthrow.  As  a result  of  contacts  in  mass  move- 


4 Socialist  HnnahnriB~.19a7.  p.  46. 

^Idem.  Socialist  Call.  Dec.  21,  1935,  p.  4;  June  6,  1936,  p.  5. 
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ments,  Socialists  hare  attempted  to  gain  new  recruits  for  membership  in 
the  Socialist  party. 

The  general  principles  underlying  Socialist  participation  in  trade 
unions  hare  also  been  carried  over  into  mass  organizations.  In  each  of 
them.  Socialists  hare  organized  leagues  which  meet  regularly  for  determin- 
ing the  best  policies  to  be  pursued  in  these  organizations.  Although  they 
do  not  attempt  to  "dominate11  the  mass  organizations!  they  act  in  accordance 

with  fundamental  policies  of  the  Socialist  party  from  which  they  receive 

2 

directives  to  guide  them  in  their  work." 

After  much  agitation  the  Socialist  party  finally  concurred  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  for  some  time  by  its  most  active  members: 

"1.  Every  socialist  in  every  mass  organization  must  be  activized  and 
be  made  responsible  to  a central  directing  source. 

" 2.  Socialist b within  any  given  unit  in  any  mass  or  trade  organization 
must  meet  and  Jointly  decide  the  best  course  of  tactics  along  the  line  of 
policy  laid  down  by  the  party. 

■3.  Socialists  should  not,  and  must  not,  construe  this  to  be  a secta- 
rian course.  On  the  contrary,  through  gains  by  uniting  socialists  for  a 
socialist  program,  through  the  activity  of  the  socialists,  we  must  expand 
and  influence  unattached  liberal  and  open-minded  progressive  workers."'* 

"The  Socialist  Party  realizes  that  not  all  of  the  interests  of  the 
workers  can  today  be  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  Socialist  Party  alone. 
Furthermore , many  workers  Who  do  not  accept  the  full  Socialist  position  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  us  on  a common  partial  program  and  can  thus  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  Party.  The  Party  will  therefore  help  in  the  building 
of  organizations  catering  to  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  the  workers 
(cultural,  sport,  housewives,  anti-war,  or  anti-fascist,  etc.).  Such  organ- 
izations should  not  be  directly  affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Party.  They 
should  be  non-party,  but  not  non-partisan,  that  Is,  they  should  be  definite- 
ly pro-labor.  Socialists  in  such  organizations,  without  becoming  narrow  and 
factional,  should  endeavor  to  educate  these  organizations  toward  Socialism, 
recruit  members  for  the  Socialist  Party  from  the  more  advanced  members,  and 
on  appropriate  occasions  advocate  Joint  action  with  the  Socialist  Party  or 
other  labor  organizations ."4 


O 

Socialist  Call,  Socialist  Perspectives— 1937.  p.  6. 

3kurray  Qtobs,  "Trade  Union  Policy  and  the  Socialist  Party,"  American  Social- 
ist Monthly  (June,  1936),  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  p.  8. 

Socialist  Call,  Draft  For  a Program  For  the  Socialist  Party  Of  the  United 
States,  pp.  29-30. 
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Some  examples  of  mass  organisations  where  Socialists  have  participated 

are  the  Workers  Defense  League,  the  Southern  Tenant  Parmer s'  Union,  the  Keep 

America  Out  Of  War  Committee,  The  Workers'  Alliance,  and  the  Harlem  Kegro 

Labor  Committee,  to  name  a few.  Socialists  have  also  been  active  in  the 

5 

development  of  the  Cooperative  movement  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  United  Front* 

The  Socialist  party  has  recognized  that  other  working  class  political 
parties  and  economic  organizations  exist  which,  while  sharing  certain  limit- 
ed alms  and  objectives  with  the  Socialist  party,  nevertheless  differ  in  their 
strategy  and  tactics  for  accompli shing  their  ultimate  goal.  To  such  parties 
and  organizations  the  Socialist  party  offers  Its  cooperation  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  whatever  immediate  common  alms  and  objectives  both  can  strive  with- 
out compromising  first  principles.  Such  cooperation  for  specific  and  limit- 
ed purposes  is  formally  consummated  by  agreement  of  the  authorized  leader- 
ship of  all  participating  organizations,  and  Is  binding  upon  the  respective 
members  of  each.  When  such  a specific  agreement  is  reached,  it  le  known  ae 
a united  front  agreement  or  simply  as  a united  front.  In  each  case  the  par- 
ticipants bind  themselves  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objective  agreed 
upon;  they  are  free  from  all  further  committments  and  may  act  as  they  please 
in  other  regards. 

"Considering  united  action  by  the  workers  essential,  the  Socialist 
Party  favors  the  united  front  of  all  labor  organizations,  political, 
economic,  fraternal,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  immediate  aims,  and  of 
developing  labor  solidarity.  To  be  effective,  a united  front  must  base 
its  roots  In  the  organized  labor  movement.  A formal  united  front,  repre- 
sentative of  different  political  views,  but  without  the  organized  workers, 
le  futile.  The  essential  function  of  the  united  front  is  to  promote  the  ac- 


K 
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tion  of  the  working  class.  [Therefore,  while  favoring  united  action  of  all 
sections  and  tendencies  in  the  labor  movement,  the  Socialist  Party  will  give 
first  consideration  to  the  need  for  united  action  sxqaported  by  the  organized 
labor  movement."2 


"...  the  Socialist  party  should  vigorously  work  for  specific  coopera- 
tive undertakings  or  united  fronts  with  trade  and  industrial  unions  in  con- 
nection with  campaigns  for  the  organization  of  labor,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
unemployed;  in  the  development  of  consumers'  cooperatives;  in  the  formulation 
of,  and  agitation  for  labor  legislation  and  constitutional  changes;  in  the 
fight  against  fascism,  militarism  and  wax;  in  the  development  of  working 
class  cultural  enterprises,  in  the  building  of  a genuine  farmer-labor  party, 
and  in  other  efforts  calculated  to  advance  labor's  interest  and  assist  work- 
ers in  the  achievement  of  a cooperative  order  of  society."2 

Socialists  have  pointed  to  the  1986  United  Labor  May  Day  Parade  In  Hew 
Tork  City  as  an  outstanding  example  of  an  effective  united  front  agreement. 

"This  May  Day  has  demonstrated  that  united  fronts  on  specific  issues 
can  be  successfully  carried  through.  It  has  proven  that  where  there  is,  on 
a particular  issue,  a sufficient  basis  of  agreement  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  there  can  not  he  unity  of  action  between  ell  sections  of  the  labor 
movement.  It  has  shown  that  such  unity  will  not  scare  away  the  unions  hut 
rather  will  attract  every  progressive  element.  . . ."^ 

The  Socialist  party  has  proposed  three  criteria  in  determing  whether  or 
not  a united  front  agreement  should  be  made: 

"1.  Whether  such  action  ia  likely  to  make  the  Socialist  party  more  or 
less  effective  in  the  work  of  reaching  the  masses  in  behalf  of  the  object 
for  which  cooperation  is  proposed. 

"2.  Whether  the  plan  for  cooperation  proposes  the  setting  up  of  a com- 
mittee or  committees  representative  of  various  branches  of  the  labor  and 
progressive  movement,  or  of  only  Socialist  and  Conmunist  groups.  The  party, 
in  any  united  front  action,  must  seek  to  form  conmittees  not  dominated  by 
any  one  party,  hut  controlled  by  groins  representative  of  various  forces  in 
the  labor  and  progressive  movement. 

"3.  Whether  the  proposed  united  front  activities  absorb  energy  of 
party  members  out  of  proportion  to  the  promised  results."2 


o 

Socialist  Call,  Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  p.  25. 

^Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  p.  30. 
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Igjmer-^of  j^ty1 


Tli®  Socialist  party  has  never  opposed  in  principle  the  formation  of  a 
Farmer-Labor  or  Labor  party  in  the  United  States.  (Although  important  theo- 
retical differences  exist  between  a Farmer-Labor  and  a Labor  party,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  Socialist  literature  to  distinguish  very  sharply  be- 
2 

tween  the  two. 

* Support  of  a Labor  Party  is  implicit  in  a Marxian  position.  The  slogan 
’Workers  of  the  world, unite’ , is  not  qualified.  It  does  not  mean  ’Workers 
of  the  world,  unite  in  a simon-pure  Marxian  organization'.  It  does  not  mean 
’Unite  only  on  a program  acceptable  to  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
proletariat*.  It  means  precisely  what  it  says;  'Workers  of  the  world,  unite*. 

"Sven  if  Marx  had  not  left  us  the  specific  direction  to  unite,  we  would 
still  be  under  compulsion  to  enter  into  a genuine  Labor  Party,  if  and  when 
one  is  formed.  . . ."3 

But  the  S.P.  has  also  seriously  taken  to  heart  the  injunction  of  Eugene 
7.  Debs  who  warned  against  sponsoring  the  formation  of  a Labor  party  which 

4 

would  merely  he  a third  party  of  capitalism.  Debs  inveighed  against  what 
he  called  Socialist  participation  and  loss  of  identity  in  a "fake"  labor  par- 
ty which  was  serving  as  a vehicle  for  capitalism  under  another  lebel.  He 
said  i 


"This  does  not  mean  that  a labor  party  shall  consist  exclusively  of 
workers,  but  it  does  mean  that  all  who  enter  its  ranks  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  a labor  party,  not  a middle-class  party,  not  a reform 
party,  nor  a progressive  party  (of  which  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties are  shining  examples)  but  an  open-end-above  board  labor  party,  standing 
squarely  on  the  labor  platform,  and  marshalling  its  forces  to  fight  labor’s 
political  battles  for  Its  Industrial  freedom. 


•'■Berenberg,  "A  Labor  Party,”  American  Socialist  Monthly  (Hay,  1936),  Vol.  7, 
Ho.  3,  pp.  2-6.  Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  pp.  36-42. 
o 

Cf.  Seidman,  A Labor  Party  for  America?  and  Laidler,  Toward  a Farmer-Labor 

&rt£. 

®Berenberg,  on.  cit..  p.  2. 

^Socialist  Call.  Dec.  26,  1936,  p.  6. 


®Idem. 
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The  Socialist  party  has  recognized  that  the  masses  of  American  workers 
smd  farmers  are  not  ready  for  a full  socialist  program,  and  it  hopes  to  head 
them  that  way  "by  participating  in  and  giving  direction  to  the  developing  tend- 
ency of  a Labor/ Farmer-Labor  party.  It  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
at  best  this  party  can  only  be  a necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
class-consciousness  of  the  American  workers,  that  itB  program  will  not  be 
socialist  in  outlook  for  a long  time,  If  at  all,  and  that  a Labor  or  Farmer- 
Labor  party  cannot  supplant  the  Socialist  party. 

"The  Farmer-Labor  Party  1b  not  a substitute  for  a revolutionary  Social- 
ist Party.  It  cannot  be  the  means  for  overthrowing  capitalism.  It  is  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  political  consciousness  in  the  working 
class.  It  will  exploit  the  possibilities  of  pari  lamentary  action,  of  social 
reform,  and  of  gradualism,  and  will  ultimately  lead  the  workers  to  the  con- 
viction that  only  by  the  seizure  of  power  will  they  attain  their  ends."6 

It  has  set  forth  the  following  conditions  precedent  to  its  support  of 
any  Labor/Farmer-Labor  movement  in  the  United  States: 

"1.  It  must  be  national  in  character  and  structure. 

2.  It  must  be  a mass  party  numbering  millions  of  followers. 

3.  It  must  have  the  trade  unions  as  the  main  base. 

4.  It  must  be  dominated  by  the  working  class  and  its  organizations. 

5.  It  must  be  organized  primarily  on  a federated  basis. 

6.  Affiliation  shall  be  open  to  all  working  class  organizations,  to 
organizations  of  fanners  and  of  professions  that  agree  to  abide  by  its  con- 
stitution nrifl  program  and  to  support  its  nominees  in  the  election  campaign." 

Hatlon-Wlde  Organization.  The  Socialist  party  believes  that  although 
most  labor  parties  start  as  Btate  organizations,  unless  the  latter  show 
definite  independent  working  class  tendencies,  they  should  not  be  supported, 
since  their  failure  tends  to  discredit  the  idea  in  the  eyes  of  the  working 
class. 

"Experience  with  state  and  local  labor  parties  in  the  entire  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  Labor  party  movement  has  shown  that  these  organizations, 


g 

Socialist  Call,  Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  p.  24. 

Socialist  Handbook — 1937.  p.  39.  Also  see:  Socialist  Call.  March  7,  1936, 
pp.  5-6;  June  6,  1936,  p.  2;  Feb.  13,  1937,  p.  6;  April  3,  1937,  p.  2; 

May  7,  1938,  p.  9;  May  14,  1938,  p.  8. 
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aa  a general  rule  are  unstable,  tend  toward  allianceB  with  the  capitalist 
parties,  become  tainting  grounds  for  discredited  politicians,  and,  therefore, 
rather  than  serve  as  a focal  point  for  the  development  of  a national  labor 
party,  they  merely  serve  to  discredit  the  idea  of  such  a party.  She 
Socialist  party  shall,  therefore,  as  a general  policy,  not  support  or  urge 
the  formation  of  local  or  state  labor  parties.  There  the  party  is  satisfied 
that  such  parties  are  based  upon  the  broadest  strata  of  the  organised  work- 
ing class,  are  conpletely  independent  of  old  capitalist  parties  or  politi- 
cians, have  a working  dess  program,  and  are  sufficiently  stable  to  Berve  as 
a means  of  promoting  a national  Labor  party  movement,  these  parties  may  be 
supported  and  joined.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  Socialist  party  must  take 
steps  to  guarantee  its  own  parliamentary  and  electoral  existence  and  Inde- 
pendence, bo  that  a collapse  of  the  local  or  state  labor  parties  will  not 
find  the  party  in  a helpless  situation. *1 

Laidler  has  made  a careful  survey  of  the  Farmer-Labor  tendencies  in 
state  organizations  throughout  the  country  and  has  concluded  on  a promising 
note: 


"The  forces  leading,  to  a new  political  alignment  of  useful  workers  of 
hands  and  brain  are  far  more  powerful  than  are  those  in  opposition  thereto 
and  are  bound,  despite  possible  temporary  set-hacks,  to  lead  in  America,  aa 
in  many  other  lands  — and  in  the  not  distant  future  — to  a powerful  polit- 
ical party  dedicated  to  the  security,  the  comfort  and  the  freedom  of  the 
common  man. 1,2 

A Maes  Party.  Socialists  do  not  believe  that  an  organization  consist- 
ing of  the  left  forces  under  another  name  constitute  a Farmer-Labor  party. 
Unless  it  has  mass  support,  it  cannot  he  considered  an  adequate  movement. 

".  . .It  should  from  the  outset  have  mase  support.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  believe  that  if  the  Socialists,  together  with  communists  and  a few  other 
radical  groups  in  America,  had  united  this  year  in  a so-called  labor  party, 
that  in  itself  would  constitute  a worth-while  party.  The  communist  proposal 
for  a labor  party  to  he  created  by  euch  a united  front,  if  we  had  accepted 
it,  would  merely  have  aroused  a natural  irritation  in  organized  labor's 
ranks  and  would  have  led  ue  to  water  down  our  essential  Socialist  program, 
somewhat  as  Earl  Browder,  the  apologetic  candidate  for  president,  in  certain 
speeches  haB  watered  down  the  commmist  program  to  an  opportunistic  stew 
compounded  of  reforms  dear  to  the  he  arts  of  various  groups,  hut  — some  of 
them  — of  dubious  merit  or  impossible  of  achievement  under  capitalism." 3 

Trade  Union  Base.  The  Socialist  parly  has  further  held  that  any  Farmer- 


1 

Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  p.  40. 

2 

Laidler,  op.  clt..  p.  54. 

2 

Thomas,  Shall  Labor  Support  Roosevelt?  pp.  3-4. 
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Labor  party  which  does  not  have  Its  roots  in  the  trade -uni on  section  of  the 
working  class  movement  cannot  develop  a program  which  will  ultimately  eman- 
cipate the  working  clasB. 

0 • . * The  Socialist  party  shall  under  no  circumstances  participate  in 
or  support  any  movement  for  the  artificial  launching  of  a national  Labor 
party  without  a substantial  mass  trade  union  base  and  a real  possibility 
for  permanent  organization.*^ 

A Working  Class  Party.  The  new  party,  Socialists  have  declared,  must 
be  essentially  working  class  in  its  outlook,  as  contrasted  with  reformistic 
third  parties  of  capitalism.  Only  in  this  way  can  there  he  any  adequate 
guarantee  of  direction  towards  a new  social  order  based  upon  production  for 
use  rather  than  profit. 

“When  a new  party  is  organized,  workers  must  insist  that  it  be  a labor 
party,  not  merely  a third  party.  If  the  new  party  is  to  have  any  real  sig- 
nificance, it  must  he  based  squarely  upon  the  labor  movement,  in  structure, 
philosophy,  and  program.  Those  who  desire  merely  to  make  politics  honest 
and  to  protect  small  business  from  monopoly  capitalism  can  only  effect  a 
series  of  minor  reforms  without  presenting  a working  class  program.  They 
can  build  only  a third  party  of  business,  somewhat  more  honest  and  liberal 
than  the  two  dominant  parties.  Liberals  are  welcome  as  allies  of  labor, 
but  tbqy  must  not  be  permitted  to  dominate.  Employers  and  their  profession- 
al allies  are  the  natural  enemies  of  labor,  in  politics  as  in  trade  union 
activities.  A new  party  is  worth  building  only  if  it  represents  labor  in 
a vigorous  fight  against  these  reactionary  forces.  This  can  be  done  only 
on  a working  class  basis  and  a working  class  program. "6 

NIt  should  be  more  than  a reform  party.  This  can  be  guaranteed  in  large 
part,  by  the  nature  of  its  composition;  it  must  have  its  principal  support 
from  the  ranks  of  farmers  and  workers.  It  must  break  away  from  the  old 
capitalist  parties  as  completely  as  the  organized  steel  workers  must  break 
away  from  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the  company  unions  It  fosters. 

It  should  at  least  acknowledge  as  a beginning  the  need  of  a new  society 
based  on  the  principle  of  production  for  use."*5 

"The  Labor  party  to  be  a valuable  instrument  must  be  a class  party  of 
the  organized  proletariat.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  alliances  with  the  third  party  movements  which  reduce  labor  organ- 
izations to  mere  appendages  of  middle  class  liberals  and  politicians.  . . ."7 


4 

Socialist  Handbook — 1937.  p.  40. 

5 

Goldman,  op.  clt..  p.  12. 

g 

Thomas,  op.  clt..  p.  3. 

^Socialist  Handbook— 1937 . pp.  40-41. 
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The  Socialist  party  Is  nary  of  devoting  Its  energies  to  a Labor  move- 
ment whose  essential  outlook  Is  popular  frontism  — collaboration  with  the 
petty-bourgeoisie  on  a program  of  the  latter's  mailing  and  choosing.  It 
emphatically  Insists  that  its  program  must  be  a worker's  program,  first 
foremost  and  only. 

"...  The  conception  of  a Labor  party  as  a Peopl e ' a Front  is  in 
essence  a capitulation  to  middle  claes  pressure  against  a Labor  party.  A 
People's  Front  Labor  party  will  open  the  door  to  the  discontented  petty 
bourgeoisie  to  convert  a Labor  party  into  a third  anti-monopoly  capitalist 
party  and  thereby  an  enemy  of  the  labor  movement.  The  Socialist  party  will, 
therefore,  fight  vigorously  against  all  such  tendencies."® 

Party  Democracy.  It  1b  al bo  important  to  note,  Thomas  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  that  unless  the  Labor  party  ie  democratic  In  structure,  organ- 
ization and  administration,  it  will  become  the  vehicle  for  labor  bureaucrats 

q 

who  will  not  lead  the  American  workers  on  the  path  to  emancipation.  Gen- 
uine inner-party  democracy  is  thus  essential  for  the  wholesome  functioning 
of  the  Labor  party. 

Federated  Basis.  The  Socialist  party  will  not  consider  working  in  a 
Labor  party  movement  unless  it  can  do  so  without  losing  its  identity.  It 
believes  that  the  Labor  party,  not  being  a substitute  for  a Socialist  party, 
must  not  absorb  the  latter  and  liquidate  its  organization. 

n , . . The  farmer-labor  party,  to  be  acceptable  to  Socialists,  must 
have  room  in  it  for  the  Socialist  Party  as  an  organized  group,  serving  in 
democratic  fashion  aB  a vanguard  within  the  new  party.  The  success  of  the 
party  will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  won  to  an  aggres- 
sive international  Social  ism.  *10 

"A  labor  party  based  upon  individual  membership  as  a basic  form  will 
tend  to  be  a middle  class  third  party.  Only  a federated  party,  based  upon 
the  claBe  organizations  of  the  workers,  guarantee  the  mass  and  class  basis 
of  it  and  prevent  it  being  a mere  third  party.  Individual  membership  will 
make  easy  the  entry  into  a Labor  party  of  anti-labor  demagogues  and  their 
follower e and  will  thus  vitiate  the  progressive  character  of  the  Labor 
party."!^- 


°Ihld. . p.  41. 

g 

Thomas,  op.  clt..  p.  4. 

10 

Thomas,  op.  clt..  p.  4. 
11SoclaliBt  Handbook— 1937.  p.  41. 
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“The  Socialist  party  warns  that  affiliation  of  the  membership  of  the 
party  with  the  Labor  party  on  an  individual  basis  will  tend  to  liquidate 
the  Socialist  party  as  an  independent  organization  by  setting  up  competi- 
tion in  recruiting  and  allegiance.  Under  no  circumstances  can  the  Social- 
ist party  give  in  to  sentiment  for  Socialist  party  liquidation  out  of  fear 
of  isolation.  5y  demonstrating  to  the  workers  that  the  struggle  against 
Individual  membership  is  a struggle  in  the  interests  of  a genuine  Labor 
party,  the  Socialist  party  will  break  its  isolation  and  simultaneously 
preserve  its  integrity  and  organization. 

“Bole  of  Socialist  Party  Within  Labor  Party."  “The  Socialist  party 
will  not  merely  be  a Socialist  or  educational  league  or  fraction  inside 
such  a party,  but  will  be  a political  party.  It  will  carry  on  activities 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Labor  party  on  all  fronts;  It  will  take  a stand 
on  all  questions  of  the  day;  it  will  elaborate  programs  of  action  reaching 
beyond  the  program  of  the  Labor  party.  The  Socialist  party  will  recruit 
membership,  present  its  full  program  to  the  workers,  and  to  the  workers  in- 
side the  Labor  party  in  particular,  work  for  the  building  of  a mass  revolu- 
tionary Socialist  party  so  as  to  prepare  the  workers  for  social  revolution- 
ary action."  13 

Steps  Towards  a Earmer-Labor  Party.  With  the  consent  of  their  national 
Executive  Committee,  State  Socialist  organizations  (which  have  considerable 
autonomy)  have  attempted  to  work  with  genuine  Independent  labor  movements 
wherever  they  arise,  provided  these  movements  are  not  mere  appendages  to 
capitalist  parties  bent  upon  electing  candidates  pledged  to  the  Btatus  quo. 
The  resolutions  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.F.  encouraged 
this  position  by  declaring: 

“1  — Wherever  labor  organizes  its  own  party  under  its  own  banners 
and  ite  own  control,  the  Socialist  Party  will  explore  actively  and  sympathet- 
ically the  possibility  of  membership  in  it  on  terns  consistent  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  Socialism  which  requires  as  an  irreducible  minimum  the  right 
of  the  parly  to  maintain  its  own  Identity  and  its  work  for  Socialism,  and 
its  right  to  run  Socialist  Party  candidates  against  capitalist  candidates. 

“2  — Wherever  there  is  a labor  slate  or  other  arrangement  short  of  a 
labor  party  whersby  political  support  1b  given  to  candidates  of  the  working 
class,  not  on  capitalist  party  tickets,  responsible  only  to  labor  organiza- 
tions and  the  carrying  out  of  a sound  labor  program,  the  Socialist  Bp^rty 
will  give  it  wholehearted  support.  It  will  not  only  work  for  the  election 
of  such  candidates  or  tickets  but  will  point  out  the  significance  of  such 
action  in  the  light  of  general  labor  party  developments. 

“3  — Wherever  there  are  no  organized  beginning  e of  Independent  working 
class  political  action,  the  Socialist  Party  by  its  political  campaign  and 


12Ibld. . p.  43. 
l3Idem. 
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its  work  within  the  unions  will  lead  in  arousing  and  inspiring  workers 
for  such  political  action.  It  will  sympathetically  encourage  beginnings 
of  Independent  working  class  action  and  seek  to  guide  its  development 
into  a true  labor  party  completely  independent  of  capitalist  parties  in 
control,  policy  and  candidate s.**!4 

In  New  York  state,  for  example,  the  Socialist  party  has  given  its  sup- 
port to  those  candidates  of  the  American  Labor  party  who  have  not  been  en- 
do  reed  by  the  Democratic  or  Bepublican  parties.  In  the  1927  mayorality 
campaign  in  New  York  City,  the  Socialist  party  withdrew  its  candidate, 

Norman  Thomas,  in  order  to  give  greater  impetus  to  the  growing  movement; 

but  it  did  not  endorse  the  candidacy  of  the  A.L.P.  nominee,  La  Ouardla, 

16 

because  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Bepublican  party.  In  the  guber- 
natorial race  In  1938,  the  Socialist  party  refused  to  endorse  the  A.L.P. 
candidate  because  he  too  ran  on  the  regular  Democratic  ticket;  instead  it 
nominated  its  own  candidate  in  this  and  other  instances  where  independent 
labor  candidates  were  not  presented  by  the  A.L.F. 

The  Socialist  party,  on  behalf  of  the  growing  Farmer-Labor  movement, 
has  changed  its  position  on  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League.  According  to  its 
former  analysis,  the  League  was  formed  in  1936  for  the  sole  purpose  of  get- 
ting for  Roosevelt  the  endorsement  of  labor  under  a non-Democratic  label; 

17 

it  therefore  rejected  requests  for  assistance.  The  S.F.  has  since  de- 
clared that  where  genuine  labor  candidates,  free  from  old-party  consul ttments, 

18 

are  nominated  by  L.N.P.L.,  the  S.F.  will  give  its  aid  and  support. 


^Socialist  Call.  May  7,  1938,  p.  9. 

^^Laidler,  op.  clt..  pp.  38-39. 

16, 


Edem. 


17 


Socialist  Call.  Feb.  13,  1937,  p.  6. 


18 


Socialist  Call.  May  14,  1938,  p.  8. 
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The  Negro  Question 


Socialists  have  maintained  that  the  pivotal  point  of  the  fight  for 
Negro  emancipation  must  center  about  the  struggle  for  Itr.  All  rights 

and  privileges  accorded  to  white  persons,  as  workers  citizens,  must 
likewise  he  demanded  for  Negroes.  There  must  he  no  discrimination  whatever. 
In  the  trade  unions,  for  example.  Socialists  have  raised  the  slogan,  "Erase 
the  color  line  In  the  labor  movement." 

The  S.P.  has  also  believed  that  an  aggressive  battle  must  be  fought  to 
give  the  Negro  genuine  civil  liberties  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South} 
that  all  forms  of  discrimination  — political,  Bocial , cultural  end  econom- 
ic — must  be  strenuously  opposed. 

Socialists  have  also  urged  that  even  as  race  suppression  mist  be  op- 
posed, so  must  its  very  opposite,  race  patronage,  whether  from  New  Deal 
politicians  or  from  the  left,  be  vigorously  counteracted.  Bace  equality, 
says  the  S.P.,  must  not  degenerate  to  glorification  of  the  Negro  workers 
merely  because  of  color,  nor  to  advocacy  of  measures  of  exaggerated  Negro 
nationalism.  An  example  of  the  latter,  which  Socialists  have  unequivocally 
condemned,  is  the  agitation  by  the  Comnunist  party  for  "self-determination 
in  the  Black  Belt"  .2 

"The  so-called  negro  problem  1b  not  one  of  physical  Inheritance  but 
of  social  environment.  It  is  not  a problem  which  can  he  solved  on  anything 
other  than  a non- segregated  basis  of  complete  equality,  educational,  polit- 
ical, industrial  and  social.  The  Socialist  party  has  correctly  sensed  that 
raoe  equality  doss  not  mean  race  patronage  any  more  than  it  means  race  sup- 
pression. . . ."3 


* Thomas,  Human  Exploitation,  pp.  256-283.  Crosswalth  and  Lewis,  True 
Freedom  jfor  Negro  and  White  Labor,  passim.  Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  pp.  59' 
60.  Socialist  Call.  April  17,  1937,  p.  7. 

2 

This  doctrine  is  discussed  from  the  8. P.'s  viewpoint  in  Its  criticism  of 
the  C.P. , l if  fa. 

2 

Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  p.  59. 
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"Our  own  negro  comrades  will  lie  placed  quietly  and  unobstusively 
in  positions  of  responsibility,  guarding  against,  however,  the  danger  of 
•black  chauvinism*  as  well  &b  'white  chauvinism'  ,"4 

The  Socialist  party  has  instructed  its  members  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  National  Negro  Congress  and  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

“ . . . Their  weaknesses  are  obvious,  but  no  effective  attempt  in  this 
work  can  overlook  the  opportunity  for  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  problem 
of  the  American  negro  and  his  similarly  exploited  white  brother  which  they 
present."5 


The  Term  Problem1 


Since  farmers  are  generally  rugged  individualists,  Socialists  have 
pointed  out  that  under  the  present  economic  system,  the  former  have  the  il- 
lusion of  ownership  without  any  of  its  benefits:  their  lands  are  heavily  mort- 
gaged to  banks;  their  machinery  is  purchased  at  exorbitant  prices;  with 
excessive  interest  payments  to  finance  companies;  they  receive  low  prices 
for  their  produce  because  of  pressure  from  distributors,  and  because  worker b 
are  unable  to  buy  the  food  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists 
goal  of  agricultural  collectivization  guarantees  the  benefits  which  come 
from  ownership  without  any  of  its  illusions:  economic  security  and  a share  In 
the  produce  of  the  collectives. 

In  actual  campaigning,  however,  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  Stress  is  rather  laid  upon  the  immediate  reforms  which  a Social- 
ist government  could  institute  to  benefit  farmers  and  ease  their  burdens. 
Immediate  relief  would,  be  afforded  by  such  measures  as:  government  credit  and 
mortgages  to  supplant  those  of  the  Eastern  bankers;  lower  taxes,  higher 

4Ibid. . p.  60. 

^Idem. 

* Thomas,  Wirnmn  ‘Exploitation,  pp.  40-71.  Nelson,  Ihrmers — Where  Are  We 
Going?  passim.  Socialist  Handbook — 1937,  pp.  54-58.  Socialist  Call.  Sept. 

26,  1936,  pp.  6-7;  Oct.  17,  1936,  p.  3. 
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prices  for  their  produce;  cooperative  marketing  facilities;  stabilization 

of  farm  prices;  Insurance  against  drought  and  crop  failure;  establishment 

of  farm  co-ops ratives  upon  a voluntary  basis,  with  government  aid  and  assiet- 
2 

ance. 


In  the  agricultural  program  adopted  by  the  Socialist  Party  in  1934, 
the  following  are  the  only  provisions  raising  in  any  way  the  issue  of  farm 
ownership: 

"The  farmer  desires  security  in  the  tenure  of  his  farm,  which  serves  as 
both  his  home  and  the  means  of  his  livelihood. 

"To  accomplish  this  end  we  propose  use  as  the  sole  title  to  land.  This 
will  not  effect  tbs  title  of  farmers  who  now  farm  their  own  land. 

"Those  farmers  who  wish  to  transfer  title  of  their  lands  to  the  govern- 
ment may  obtain  leases  for  land  rent  free  on  the  basis  of  occupancy  and  use. 
They  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  taxes  except  the  crop  tax  to  support  the 
government.  This  tax  shall  be  collected  In  kind  and  never  in  cash.  The 
requirement  of  occupancy  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  applied  to  bona 
fide  co-operatives  or  farmers  who  reside  in  communities. 

"Plantations  worked  by  share-croppers  and  day  laborers  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  public  and  farmed  by  individual  farmers  who  have  use  leases  or 
by  co-operatives  of  working  farmers."" 


immediate  Demands 

The  theory  of  immediate  demands,  already  briefly  indicated,  is  that 
workers  need  guidance  in  their  struggles  for  better  working  and  better  living 
conditions.  In  giving  this  aid  to  workers.  Socialists  hope  to  foster  the 
growth  of  class  consciousness  and  win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  Socialism 
and  to  membership  in  the  Socialist  party.  In  their  struggle  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  immediate  goals,  workers  learn  how  adamantly  these  are  opposed  by 
the  capitalists  and  how  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  social  reform  is  the 
capitalist  system  itself. 

At  its  1936  Convention,  the  Socialist  Party  adopted  a program  of  im- 
mediate demands  which  included  the  following  proposals:  (1)  social  owner- 


2 

Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  pp.  56-58. 
3 

Nelson,  op.  clt.,  pp.  15-16. 
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shlp  of  "banks,  mines,  railroads,  the  power  Industry  and  all  key  industries* ; 

(2)  Federal  unemployment  relief  and  P.W.A.  projects;  (3)  Social  security  for 

old  age;  (4)  passage  of  the  American  Youth  Act  to  meet  the  educational  and 

economic  needs  of  young  people;  (5)  a thirty-hour  week  for  labor  and  the 

recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining;  (6)  increase  in  inheritance 

pnd  income  taxes;  (7)  a program  of  farm  relief;  (8)  complete  civil  liberties 

for  Negroes  and  whites;  (9)  no  expenditures  for  armament  programs;  (10)  op- 

1 

position  to  all  capitalist  wars. 

The  posters  carried  at  Hay  Day  parades  throughout  the  country  raised 
these  slogans  as  succinct  statements  of  the  S.P.*s  inmediate  demands: 

"l*r-  Left  the  Enbargo  Against  Loyalist  Spain. 

2 —  Expose  Roosevelts  Fake  Neutrality. 

3 —  Boycott  Japanese  Goode. 

4 —  Workers*  Action  Against  Fascist  Aggression. 

5—  Homes  for  Life— Not  Battleships  for  Death. 

6 —  War  Funds  for  Unemployment  Relief. 

7 —  Keep  America  Out  Of  War. 

8 —  Down  with  Wax  and  Fascism. 

9—  Organize  the  Unorganized. 

10—  Fight  All  Wage  Cuts. 

11—  Jobs  for  All. 

12— -Free  Mooney  and  Billings. 

13 —  Free  All  Class  War  Prisoners. 

14 —  For  a National  Farmer-Labor  Party. 

15 —  Unity  in  the  Labor  Movement. 

16—  Socialize  the  Machine. 

17 —  Pass  the  American  Youth  Act. 

18—  Six-Hour  Day  - Five-Day  Week. 

19—  Democracy  Through  Social  ion. 

20 —  Down  with  Capitalism. 

21—  Long  Live  Socialism."  2 

Workers*  Rights  kmaniig&nt?'  The  Socialist  party  has  made  its  fight 
against  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  spearhead  of  its  program  for 
social  Qru^  economic  reorganization  in  the  United  States.  It  has  maintained 
that  all  efforts  for  ameliorating  the  economic  and  social  plight  of  the 


^Socialist  Party,  U.S.A. , For  a Socialist  America — 1936  National  Platform. 
•pas  elm. 

^Socialist  Pali.  April  23,  1938,  p.  4. 

^Levenstein,  Making  Freedom  Constitutional,  pp.  1-11.  Laidler,  Putting  the 
Constitution  to  Work,  pp.  33-34.  Socialist  Call.  June  8,  1935,  p.  3;  Jan. 
18,  1936,  p.  12. 
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■working  class  have  been  blocked  by  reactionary  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

It  has  therefore  proposed  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  first  advocated  by  Morris  Hillqult,  giving  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing powers  now  denied  to  that  legislative  body  by  Supreme  Court  decisions: 

"To  regulate,  limit  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age; 

"To  protect  by  law  the  right  of  all  employees  to  organise  and  bargain 
collectively  with  their  employers; 

"To  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  invalid,  sick  and  unemployed; 

"To  establish,  acquire,  operate,  or  regulate  agencies  for  the  market- 
ing and  processing  of  agricultural  products; 

"To  establish,  acquire,  and  operate  latural  resources,  properties  and 
enterprises  in  manufacturing,  mining,  commerce,  transportation,  hanking, 
public  utilities  and  in  any  other  business  which  shall  be  governed  democrat- 
ically for  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  commissions  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  workers,  consumers,  technicians; 

"To  legislate  generally  for  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  workers, 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Socialists  believe  that  this  amendment  will  stop  Supreme  Court  dictator- 
ship and  will  make  the  constitution  able  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the 
workers  and  farmers  of  the  United  States  more  adequately. 

"The  Amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  establishes  and  protects  workers' 
rights.  It  makes  it  possible  for  labor  to  achieve  its  immediate  demands. 

It  says  to  the  Supreme  Court:  • Hands  off  the  legislation  that  Labor  has 
fought  for  and  won!  . . . ' 

"The  Hillqult  Workers'  Bights  Amendment  makes  it  possible  to  start  on 
the  road  to  a better  world! "3 

"...  The  Workers'  Bights  Amendment,  . . . must  be  pressed  to  rapid 
adoption.  Only  so  can  we  make  Democracy  other  than  a hypocritical  pretense 
in  America.  A federal  Government,  with  the  power  a Workers'  Bights  Amend- 
ment will  give  it,  may  UBe  that  power  wrongly.  It  is  the  business  of  workers 
with  hand  and  brain,  in  town  and  country,  to  ^tin  control  of  government  and 
use  power  rightly,  but  no  democratic  capture  of  government  power  by  the 
workers  will  be  worth  much  if  the  dead  hand  of  a written  Constitution  and 
the  living  voice  of  five  out  of  nine  old  men  on  a Supreme  Court  bench  are 
to  be  left  as  the  final  authority  in  America  over  our  social  and  economic 
life."4 

The  Dew  Deal  Unlike  the  Communist  party  which  opposed  the  New  Deal 


^Socialist  Call.  May  23,  1936,  p.  6. 

^Levenstein,  op.  clt..  p.  10. 

4Ibld. . pp.  2-3. 

^Laidler,  Socializing  Our  Democracy.  Chapter  III.  Thomas,  The  New  Deal  — 
A Socialist  Analysis . passim;  After  the  New  Deal,  What?  pp.  16-55. 
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prior  to  1935  and  supported  it  thereafter  (on  grounds  that  its  policies 
had  changed  from  reactionary  to  progressive),2  the  Socialist  party  has  con- 
tinuously maintained  that  the  New  Seal  is  not  a fascist  program  and  was 
never  intended  to  he  such  hy  its  sponsors;  that  it  may  he  more  accurately 
characterized  as  measures  in  the  nature  of  state  capitalism  designed  to 
holster  up  a decadent,  capitalist  system  which  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
itself  hy  pursuing  policies  of  laissez-faire  and  rugged  individualism. 

She  chief  contention  of  Socialists  has  not  been  that  the  measures  ad- 
vanced hy  the  New  Seal  have  been  reactionary,  hut  rather  that  they  have  been 
palliatives  which  must  ultimately  fall.  To  he  effective,  economic  planning 
requires  as  a condition  precedent  the  production  for  use  instead  of  for 
profit;  attempted  refoiSE  of  the  New  Deal  cannot  succeed  Bince  they  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  tenets  of  capitalism  — private  initia- 
tive, private  industry  and  private  enterprise  — axe  not  challenged  hy  the 
attempted  reforms  of  the  New  Deal.  Only  a Socialist  society  can  eliminate 
the  causes  of  unemployment  and  depressions  and  make  possible  a planned 
economy  of  abundance. 

* ...  It  is  easy  enough  in  retrospect  to  criticize  the  various 
efforts  of  Ur.  Boosevelt's  New  Deal  in  pursuit  of  ’recovery  and  reform' 
from  the  standpoint  of  a sound  progressivlsm  theoretically  possible  under 
capitalism.  Practically  I do  not  believe  that  any  reform  measures  within 
the  limitations  of  the  American  001111001  and  economic  situation,  would 
have  been  feasible  or  successful  to  a greater  degree  than  the  New  Deal  has 
been.  And  that,  even  the  friendly  critic  must  agree,  has  brought  no  sense 
of  permanence  or  security  to  masses  of  Americans  who  suffer  all  the  pangs 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  potential  abundance. "4 

"The  New  Deal  le  the  name  for  the  collection  of  HoosevaLt's  policies 
which  have  been  enacted  as  law  since  his  inauguration.  He  himself  admits 
that  they  are  experimental  and  his  reactionary  critics  have  pointed  out,  in 
some  cases  truly  enough,  that  they  are  not  entirely  consistent  with  one 
another. 

"Nevertheless  it  is  unfair  to  exaggerate  the  superficial  inconsistencies 


^Discussed  in  chapter  on  Communist  party' s strategy  and  tactics,  infra. 
dT  or , , p.  290. 


Thomas,  Why  I Am  a Socialist,  p.  5. 
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of  the  New  Deal . By  and  large  it  is  an  emergency  effort  to  increase  spend- 
ing power  for  farmers  and  city  workers  and  somewhat  to  lighten  the  load  of 
mortgagees  and  small  homeowners.  Zt  is  an  attempt  to  impose  some  restrictions 
on  the  most  vicious  forms  of  exploitation.  It  seems  to  he  a hold,  even  a 
radical  program  to  those  Who  have  grown  accustomed  to  stupidity,  misrepresen- 
tation and  plain  dishonesty  daring  the  Hoover,  Coolidge  and  Harding  terms. 

It  is  a distinct  improvement  in  this  sense  hut  It  should  he  Judged  in  the 
light  of  what  neede  to  he  done,  and  not  hy  comparison  with  Hoover's  stupid- 
ity. After  all,  any  President  would  have  had  to  do  something  in  1933,  What 
Booeevelt  did  was  temporarily  to  staULlze  capitalism  with  a few  concessions 
to  workers  that  are  poor  copies  of  Socialist  immediate  demands.  In  no  true 
sense  is  the  Hew  Deal  socialism.  It  1b  state  capitalism,  and  no  howls  from 
these  old  enemies  Hearst  and  McCormick,  A1  Smith  and  Ogden  Mills  who  want 
to  turn  the  clock  hack  again,  can  make  it  anything  else. "5 

Flection  of  1936. 1 The  1936  presidential  campaign  of  the  Socialist  par- 
ty, with  Horman  Thomas  as  standard-hearer,  was  conducted  chiefly  with  an  eye 
to  pursuading  the  American  people  that  the  Booseveltian  Hew  Deal  policies 
were  inadequate,  could  not  solve  the  fundamental  dilemmas  of  American  econom- 
ic life,  and,  at  beet,  would  delay  for  a brief  moment  the  further  collapse 
of  a declining  capitalist  system.  Although  it  also  ecored  the  policies  of 
the  Bepublican  candidate,  Alf  London,  its  main  shafts  were  directed  against 
Booeevelt  aM  the  Hew  Deal.  And  again,  traditionally,  on  its  masthead  it 
hoisted  up  the  flag,  "Socialism  versus  Capitalism" . 

"We  are  told  hy  many  voices,  among  them  the  voice  of  labor  leaders  who 
once  dared  proclaim  a nobler  message,  that  the  best  the  workers  can  do  is  to 
rally  to  Booeevelt  against  reaction.  To  this  we  make  two  answers:  First, 
that  Ur.  Booeevelt  has  not  delivered  us  from  poverty,  exploitation  and  war. 

In  short,  that  the  Hew  Deal  has  not  worked.  And  second,  that  even  if  the 
temporary  achievements  of  the  New  Deal  were  infinitely  greater  than  they  are 
it  could  not  long  deliver  ue  against  the  relentless  threat  of  a disintegrat- 
ing civilization,  to  war  or  a new  cycle  of  wars,  to  a new  birth  of  tyranny 
in  a Fascist  form.  It  is  not  the  Old  Deal  that  has  failed  or  the  Hew  Deal 
that  has  failed,  but  the  capitalist  nationalism  of  which  both  are  the  ex- 
pression."2 

The  efforts  of  the  Communist  party  to  create  an  American  People's 
Front  hy  raising  the  issue  "Democracy  versus  Fascism,"  also  came  in  for  its 


5Thomas,  The  Hew  Deal  — A Socialist  Analysis,  p.  3. 

1 Thomas,  After  the  Mew  Deal . What?  pp.  1-15;  Shall  Labor  Support  Booeevelt? 
pp.  2-15;  "Why  Labor  Should  Support  the  Socialist  Party,"  American  Socialist 
Monthly  (July,  1936),  Vol.  V,  Ho.  5,  pp.  3-7.  Coleman,  Symbols  of  1936. 
passim.  TbomaB  and  Hal  eon  Independent  Committee,  Socialism  In  Our  Time. ■passim. 

2 

Norman  Thomas,  Socialist  Call.  May  30,  1936,  p.  7. 
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share  of  criticism.  The  Socialist  party  denied  that  Landon  was  a fascist, 
and  that  the  American  fascist  movement  was  supporting  him;  it  called  him  a 
rugged  individualist  of  the  old  order  who  "believed  that  a return  to  the  ways 
of  the  past  would  best  insure  economic  recovery.  Although  the  Communist  par- 
ty ran  its  own  presidential  candidate,  Earl  Browder,  its  slogan  of  defeating 
Landon  at  all  costs  was  an  indirect  method  of  giving  aid  and  support  to 
Boosevelt,  Socialists  charged.  The  S.F.  also  maintained  that  by  spreading 
the  idea  that  Boosevelt  was  a progressive,  as  contrasted  with  Landon  who  was 
characterized  as  a fascist,  the  Communist  party  was  doing  the  cause  of  social- 
ism and  the  comnon  man  a great  disservice. 

"The  comminist  insistence  that  Landon  is  a fascist  leader  — an  insist- 
ence copied  by  certain  labor  leaders  — is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  inaccurate, 

I have  already  said  that  Landon,  or  the  interests  behind  him  which  are 
stronger  than  Landon,  are  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  reactionary.  They 
want  to  go  back  to  an  older  capitalism.  They  want  Coolidge,  not  Hitler. 

Today  they  do  not  think  they  have  to  accept  the  collectivian  and  the  regimen- 
tation of  a Hitler  or  a UusBolini, 

"They  may  secretly  aid  Lemke  to  beat  Boosevelt  but  they  laugh'  &t  or 
hate  his  program.  Lemke  may  be  to  some  extent  a ' Hearst  puppet1  or  a 
'Landon  stooge',  but  that  does  not  explain  his  movement,  or  his  backers,  the 
Messianic  demagogues,  Coughlin,  Smith  and  Townsend,  They  are  true  fascist 
forerunners  --  Dr.  Townsend  less  than  his  clerical  rivals.  But  how  will  we 
get  the  people  to  understand  that  fact  if  we  call  Landon  a fascist?  The 
fascist  demagogue  begins  by  a radical  middle  class  appeal,  not  by  talking 
like  a Landon,  Knox,  the  liberty  League  — or  even  like  Hearst  who  wante 
above  all  to  protect  his  $200,000,000  fortune."® 

Party  Organization* 


Hew  Constitution.  The  basic  organization  of  the  Socialist  party  is  set 

forth  in  Its  revised  constitution,  adopted  at  a Special  Rational  Convention 

held  in  Chicago  in  March,  1937.  The  Constitution  provides  for  national, 

2 

state,  district  and  local  organizations. 

3 " ' — — 

Thomas,  Shall  Labor  Support  Boosevelt?  p.  7. 

^Socialist  Handbook — 1937.  passim. 

**Ibid. . pp.  62-63. 
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Party  Structure.  The  Socialist  party  is  governed  by  a National  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  twelve  members,  chosen  by  majority  vote  at  the  Rational 
Conventions  of  the  party.  Subject  only  to  rulings  of  the  National  Conven- 
tions and  party  referenda,  the  powers  of  the  NEC  are  plenary.  The  NEC  ie 
empowered  to  appoint  a National  Action  Committee  composed  of  seven  members, 
at  least  three  of  whom  must  be  NEC  members.  The  National  Action  Committee 

meetB  weekly  and  is  empowered  to  act  for  the  NEC  between  sessions.  The  NEC 

3 

also  chooses  a National  Secretary  to  help  carry  on  its  work. 

National  Conventions  are  held  bi -annually.  Relegates  are  chosen  on  an 

apportioned  basis  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  dues-paying  membership  in 

each  state.  A referendum  determines  the  delegates  chosen.  The  agenda  for 

4 

such  conventions  is  proposed  by  the  NEC. 

The  Socialist  Handbook  declares! 

»There  1b  one  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Eor 
convenience  of  administration  there  are  subdivisions  of  state,  local  and 
branch  organizations.  But  these  are  mere  subdivisions  for  administrative 
purposes.  . . .°5 

This  declaration  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  increase  and  centralize 
the  powers  of  the  National  organization  by  giving  it  authority  formerly  ex- 
ercised by  state  organizations  (which  exist  wherever  two  or  more  locale  have 

6 

been  established  in  any  state).  Although  more  and  more  action  taken  by 
state  organizations  requires  the  coneent  and  approval  of  the  NEC,  actually, 
however,  considerable  state  autonomy  still  exists  because  the  constitution 
gives  state  organizations  residual  powers* 

3 Ibid. , pp.  65-68. 

4Ibid.,  pp.  69-71. 

5ma. . p.  io. 

6Ibid. . p.  63. 
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n ...  In  all  matters  not  determined  by  national  ruling,  the  state 
organization  shall  have  autonomy  of  decision  and  action.  . . ,"7 

In  addition  to  national  and  state  organization,  locals  are  composed 

of  the  members  residing  in  the  same  city,  county  or  town.  Locals  in  turn 

may  be  subdivided  into  branches  where  the  membership  warrants  it.  (There 

also  exist  district  organizations  composed  of  larger  units  than  a county, 

Q 

often  several  states.  And  finally,  there  are  foreign  language  sections." 

Membership.  Membership  In  the  party  is  open  to  all  persons  over  18 
years  of  age  (although  no  member  under  21  may  vote  in  the  selection  of  the 
party's  nominees  for  public  office),  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex 
or  citizenship.  Only  persons  who  are  members  of  rival  political  parties  or 

9 

organizations  axe  excluded. 

All  applicants  must  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

"I,  the  undersigned,  recognizing  the  class  struggle,  hereby  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  all 
tty  political  actions  while  a member  of  the  Socialist  party,  I agree  to 
abide  by  the  constitution,  Declaration  of  Principles,  decisions,  and  plat- 
form of  the  national  organization. 

All-Inclusive  Party.  She  Socialist  party  is  not  a monolithic  party. 

Differences  of  opinion  are  permitted  to  exist  within  the  party  on  questions 

of  strategy  and  tactics  insofar,  theoretically,  as  there  is  no  outward 

breach  of  discipline.  The  various  groups  and  tendencies  within  the  party 

11 

have  already  been  considered. 

"Realizing  that  the  road  to  Socialism  cannot  be  set  in  accordance  with 
a preconceived  blueprint,  the  Socialist  Party  neither  expectsnor  demands 
unity  of  thought  from  its  members.  Differences  of  opinion  on  question  of 
strategy,  tactics  and  interpretaion  are  not  only  unavoidable,  but  are  bene- 
ficial in  arriving  at  correct  and  unprejudiced  conclusions.  The  Socialist 
Party  recognizes  the  right  of  the  membership  to  mains  whatever  changes  it 
desires  in  its  program  and  constitution,  and  of  individual  branches,  locals 

7 Idem. 

®Ibid. , pp.  62-64. 

9Ibld. . p.  64. 


11  Supra. 
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or  States  to  propose  or  Initiate  such,  changes » No  member,  therefore,  may 
be  disciplined  for  any  views  he  holds  regarding  the  possible  course  of 
development  of  the  fight  for  Socialism  or  of  the  possible  tactics  the  Party 
may  be  compelled  to  adopt,  so  long  as  such  views  adhere  to  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  Party  is  based  (overthrow  of  capitalist  society 
building  of  a Socialist  society  through  the  medium  of  a Workers  and 
Farmers  Government).  Eventually,  through  education  and  comradely  discussion, 
questions  will  develop  among  the  Party  membership.**2 

Democratic  Oentpa.]^  «nn-  The  Socialist  party  has  declared  that  genuine 
party  democracy  is  a reality  within  its  organisation.  The  elections  of 
members  to  the  NSC  and  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  are  democrati- 
cally conducted.  Machinery  exists  for  holding  referenda  on  crucial  questions 
affecting  the  party.  Such  referenda  are  conducted  if  requested  by  25$  of 
the  delegates  attending  a national  convention,  or  by  five  locale  from  at 
least  three  different  states  with  a total  membership  of  20$  of  the  party. 

All  conventions  and  referenda,  moreover,  are  generally  preceded  by  periods 
of  active  discussion  by  the  membership  of  the  issues  in  dispute. 

"The  Socialist  Party,  as  the  forerunner  of  a new  society,  practices 
the  highest  form  of  Socialist  ethics  in  its  relations  with  the  workers,  and 
with  its  own  members.  It  conducts  its  affairs  in  a highly  democratic  manner. 
Its  officials  are  elected  directly  by  the  membership,  and  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  membership.  All  the  policies  of  the  Party  are  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  membership. 

15 

Discipline.  Unlike  the  Communist  party,  based  upon  a monolithic  or- 
ganization which  permits  of  no  deviations,  the  Socialist  party  has  never  had 
a tradition  of  rigid  discipline.  In  recent  years,  since  the  bolting  of  the 
Old  Guard,  efforts  have  been  made  to  tighten  the  control  exercised  by  the 
national  organization  over  its  members.  Especially  since  the  inauguration 
of  Socialist  leagues  within  trade  unions  and  other  mass  organizations,  par- 
ty members  have  been  prohibited  from  taking  positions  on  political  or  trade 


12 

Socialist  Call,  Draft  for  a Program  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  p.  30. 

13 

Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  pp.  75-6. 

14 

Socialist  Call,  on.  clt..  p.  30. 

1 Socialist  Handbook— 1937.  pp.  72-73. 
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union  questions  at  variance  with  those  of  the  party  and  leagues. 

Section  7 of  Article  X of  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1937  contains 
a provision  covering  undisciplined  conduct,  which  wae  lacking  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  1932: 

"Members  of  the  Socialist  party  are  responsible  to  the  party  for  their 
actions  as  Socialists  in  non-party  as  well  as  party  organizations  of  the 
working  class  and  its  allies. 

Sections  8,  9 and  10  of  Article  X also  contain  important  provisions 
dealing  with  discipline.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  almost  identical 
terms  in  the  former  constitution. 

" Section  8.  The  Declaration  of  Principles  and  the  Platform  of  the 
Socialist  party  shall  be  the  supreme  declaration  of  the  party  and  all  state 
and  local  platforms  shall  conform  thereto.  Ho  state  or  local  organization 
shall  fuse,  combine  or  compromise  with  the  Democratic,  Republican  or  any 
other  political  party  whose  policies  and  platform  are  inconsistent  with 
those  of  the  Socialist  party,  nor  endorse  candidates  nominated  hy  such  par- 
ties or  political  organizations  except  as  provided  in  Section  9. 

"Section  9.  State  organizations  of  the  party  may  cooperate  with  organi- 
zations of  labor  and  farmers  within  their  state  in  independent  political 
action,  but  such  cooperation  must  in  all  cases  be  on  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  term  independent  political  action*  as  herein  enqployed  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  by  a party 
of  workers  and  or  farmers,  organized  in  express  opposition  to  the  political 
parties  supporting  capitalism. 

(h)  State  or  local  organizations  of  the  party  desiring  to  cooperate 
with  political  organizations  of  labor  and  farmers  shall  first  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Rational  Executive  Committee,  and  State  Executive  Committee 
having  Jurisdiction. 

"Section  10.  Any  member  of  the  Socialist  party  who  shall  aid  in  the 
organization  of  another  political  party  or  in  the  nomination,  campaign  or 
election  of  candidates  other  than  those  of  the  Socialist  party,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Rational  Executive  Oomnittee,  shall  he  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Education  and  Rronaranda.  In  order  to  win  new. adherents  to  its  organi- 
zation, the  Socialist  party,  like  all  political  organizations,  engages  in 
educational  and  propaganda  work.  In  addition  to  the  personal  work  done  by 
Its  members  in  trade  unions  and  other  mass  organizations,  the  party  issues 


16Ibid..  p.  73. 
17_, , 

Ibid. , p.  73. 
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pamphlets  and  leaflets  from  time  to  time  on  theoretical  phases  of  Socialism 
and  on  the  problems  and  Issues  confronting  the  working  class.  The  party  has 
two  official  organs.  The  Socialist  Review,  the  official  theoretical  organ, 
published  bi-monthly,  and  the  Socialist  Call,  a weekly  newspaper. 

State,  local  and  branch  organizations  also  Issue  literature  from  time 
to  time,  intended  chiefly  for  limited  distribution.  Such  literature  must 
conform  with  the  party  line  and  mist  obtain  the  approval  of  the  national  of- 
fice.*8 

The  Socialist  party  also  conducts  schools  throughout  the  country  where 
courses  in  trade  unionism,  socialism,  current  problems,  public  speaking  and 
other  allied  subjects  are  given.  The  schools  are  regarded  aB  training 
grounds  for  future  leaders  of  the  party  and  for  giving  workers  an  education 
in  the  elements  of  socialism. 

Youth  Organization.  Socialists  regard  the  training  of  youth  as  a most 

important  part  of  their  work;  the  youth  of  today  becomes  the  party  membership 

of  tomorrow.  Two  important  organizations  exist,  the  Young  People's  Socialist 

League  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Ylpsal  s ) and  the  Bed  Pal  cons  of  America. 

The  Y.P.S.L.  is  open  to  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25,  although 

all  over  the  age  of  21  tire  also  required  to  become  members  of  theparty. 

This  organization  enjoys  a semi -autonomous  existence,  but  it  is  bound  by 

organizational  ties  to  the  Socialist  party,  and  cannot  act  contrary  to  any 

19 

of  its  principles,  declarations  or  resolutions.  A member  of  the  Young 

People's  Socialist  League  1b  represented  on  the  National  Executive  Committee 

20 

of  the  Socialist  party. 

The  Hed  Falcon  is  a children's  organization,  open  to  boys  and  girls 

2i 

under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Among  other  things,  it  prepares  boys  and  girls 
for  membership  in  the  Y.P.S.L. 

18 

Ibid. . p.  78. 

19Ibld.,  pp.  76-77. 

jrftbld. . p.  65 
^Ibid..  n.  78. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY:  CRITICISM  OP  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

In  considering  the  Socialist  party* s criticism  of  the  Communist  party, 
two  important  factors  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  that  the  change  in  par- 
ty line  of  the  C.P.  in  1935  resulted  in  a corresponding  change  in  the  criti- 
cism of  that  organization.  Consequently,  separate  presentations  must  be  made 
for  the  period  preceding  and  following  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the 
Comintern. 

Secondly,  after  1936  the  Socialist  party  itself  experienced  a change 
in  leadership  and  a leftward  shifting  of  its  policies.  Some  of  the  criti- 
cisms made  of  the  C.P.  in  1934  (notably  its  stand  on  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  a dictatorship  of  the  proleta- 
riat) by  the  Old  Guard  leadership  of  the  S.P.  would  have  been  somewhat 
different  had  the  Socialist  party  then  been  under  the  control  of  its  Militant 
wing. 


Criticism  of  the  Communist  Party;  Prior  to  1935 

In  matters  of  theory,  we  may  note  that  the  Socialist  party  rejected: 
(l)  the  necessity  for  a revolutionary  overthrow  of  capitalism  by  force;  (2) 
the  Leninist  conception  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  On  ques- 
tions of  strategy  tactics,  it  condemned:  (l)  the  doctrine  of  social- 
fascism;  (2)  the  united-front-from-below  tactic;  (3)  the  proposed  solution 
of  the  Negro  question. 

Other  criticisms  were  also  made,  notably  of  the  C.P.  organization, 
but  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  presenting  the  S.PJs  estimate  of  the  party 


since  1935. 
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Revolutionary  Overthrow  of  Caul  tall  am.  Although  Socialists  in  the 
United  States  have  never  dogmatically  maintained  that  Socialism  can  he 
achieved  hy  the  parliamentary  technique  alone,  they  have  always  held,  par- 
ticularly prior  to  1935,  that  the  prospects  for  its  success  in  highly  in- 
dustrialized countries  like  the  United  States  have  teen  underestimated,  and 
that  before  resort  is  had  to  force  and  violence,  the  possibilities  of  a 
peaceful  transition  should  first  be  exhausted.  They  further  have  argued 
that  the  responsibility  for  violence  should  rest  upon  the  capitalist  class 
resisting  a popular  mandate,  rather  than  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  workers.*’ 

“It  is  only  when  the  Socialist  movement  has  developed  to  a point  of 
strength  and  maturity  at  which  it  can  successfully  challenge  the  political 
rule  of  the  bourgeoisie,  when  the  objective  and  subjective  conditions  for 
a Socialist  revolution  are  present,  that  the  question  of  force  or  violence 
acquires  a practical  significance.  2 

"The  hypothesis  that  at  the  decisive  moment  the  ruling  capitalist 
classes  in  the  different  countries  will  not  surrender  to  the  proletariat 
without  a physical  struggle  has  always  been  accepted  as  reasonable  by  the 
Socialists  of  the  Marxian  school.  The  new  elements  which  Communism  has 
introduced  into  the  theory  is  the  dognatic  certainty  of  the  inevitability 
of  violence  and  the  tendency  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an  offensive 
rather  than  defensive  weapon." 3 

"...  The  Marxian  view  of  a secretly  armed  minority  a ssumlng  power  at 
a single  stroke  is  unthinkable  in  the  modern  state.  It  would  have  to  imply 
either  the  existence  of  a government  so  weak  that  it  had  practically  ceased 
to  be  a government  at  all,  or,  what  is  perhaps,  an  equivalent,  a population 
actively  sympathetic  to  the  revolutionary  minority  . . . 

"...  Ibr  in  a period  of  universal  suffrage,  it  ought  then  to  be 
possible  to  capture  the  seat  of  power  at  the  polls,  and  throw  upon  the 
capitalist  the  onus  of  revolting  against  a social  democracy." 

Another  objection  is  raised  against  the  implications  of  the  conception 
of  violent  overthrow.  By  Lenin's  own  analysis,  conditions  for  a successful 


^Laidler,  History  of  Socialist  Thought,  pp.  523-525  , 536-538. 
2Hlllquit,  Jrom  Marx  to  Lenin,  p.  94. 

3Ibid..  p.  95. 

^Laski , Karl  Marx;  An  Essay,  p.  42. 

SIbld. . p.  43. 
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revolution  presuppose  a nation  demoralized  by  war  and  banger  which  has 

lost  faith  in  its  government  and  is  ready  to  descend  into  the  streets  And 

fight  for  the  destruction  of  the  existing  system.  Socialists  maintain  that 

such  a prospect  doeB  not  offer  much  promise  for  the  future  if  it  is  first 

necessary  to  wait  until  the  United  States  is  at  the  brink  of  disaster  before 

6 

a new  type  of  society  can  possibly  emerge. 

Hnally,  Socialists  have  argued,  the  likelihood  of  success  by  a revolu- 
tionary upsurge  is  small  in  a highly  industrialized  country  like  the  United 
States.  Here  capitalism  is  too  well  organized  and  too  well  entrenched. 

Only  in  a backward  country  like  Russia,  where  capitalism  was  not  fully  devel- 

7 

oped  could  the  workers  overcome  it. 

Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  Hlllquit  and  many  Socialists  have  be- 
lieved that  the  advocacy  of  proletarian  dictatorship  is  an  unwise  strategic 
move;  that  insofar  as  Socialists  have  a philosophy  of  ultimate  suppression 
of  all  opposition  on  the  acquisition  of  power,  their  demands  for  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  assemblage  will  be  regarded  as  insincere  and  their  pros- 
pects of  obtaining  them  at  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  class  will  be  exceed- 
ingly slim.-1 

Speaking  of  the  proletariat  dictatorship,  Norman  Thomas  has  said: 

"I  am  a Socialist  because  I think  it  is  very  poor  strategy  to  put  the 
kind  of  emphasis  that  Communists  have  put  in  America  upon  the  inevitability 
of  great  scale  violence,  and  of  a dictatorship,  described  as  a dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  and  as  equivalent  to  a working  class  democracy,  but  which 
is  in  effect  a dictatorship  of  one  party,  and  not  a control  by  the  working 
class. "2 

Theoretical  considerations  aside,  Socialists  have  maintained,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  degenerated  to  a one- 

6 Ibid. , pp.  524-536. 

^Thomas,  The  Socialist  Cure  for  a Sick  Society,  p.  18. 

^laidler,  op.  cit..  pp.  538-540. 

^Thomas  and  Browder,  Debate:  Which  Hoad  for  American  Workers,  Socialist  or 
Communist?  p.  9. 
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man  dictatorship.  Instead  of  observing  a steady  growth  of  democracy, 
there  has  sprung  up  a bureaucracy  controlled  by  Stalin  which  has  become 
more  and  more  arbitrary  and  despotic.  The  withering  away  of  the  state,  en- 
visaged by  Marx  and  Lenin,  has  not  materialized;  if  anything,  the  Soviet 

2 

state  has  become  more  solidly  entrenched  under  arbitrary  rule. 

11  For  a Socialist  who  understands  the  nature  of  hie  party  there  can  be 
no  compromise  with  dictatorship,  because  dictatorship  demands  the  constant 
and  complete  submission  of  the  human  being  to  its  commands,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  and  questioning.  The  submission  dictatorship  demands 
is  the  submission  of  a corpse.  It  is  the  most  extreme  form  of  militariza- 
tion of  the  state. "4 

"Socialists  in  contrast,  believe  that  the  class  conflict  does  not  rule 
out  democracy,  especially  in  a country  which,  like  America,  has  a tradition 
of  democracy.  Democracy,  as  Kent  sky  has  pointed  out,  has  educational  value 
for  the  workers  that  no  dictatorship  can  have." 5 

"...  Once  a communist  dictatorship  is  achieved  it  can  carry 
through  a consistent  program  more  logically  than  can  a party  in  the  hurly-r 
burly  of  political  democracy.  The  advantage,  we  have  argued,  in  the  Western 
world  is  not  so  great  as  the  cost  of  attaining  such  a dictatorship  and  the 
loss  of  liberty  that  at  beBt  it  entails.  . . ." ® 

Finally,  Socialists  have  pointed  out,  Marx’s  writings  on  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  are  sketchy  and  not  fully  worked  out,  and  there  can 
be  little  certainty  that  he  would  have  subscribed  to  Lenin’s  State  and  Revolu- 
tion, especially  since  he  (Marx)  admitted  of  the  possibilities  of  a peaceful 

7 

transition  in  some  countries. 

"...  There  is  little  said  in  Marx's  writings  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  it  1b  by  no  means  certain  that  by  it  he  meant  what 
Lenin  called  into  being.  . . ."® 


3Laidler,  op.  cit..  pp.  539-540.  Thomas,  America's  Way  Out,  p.  307. 
, Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  49. 

The  Socialist  Cure  for  a Sick  Society,  p.  17. 

g 

Thomas,  America’s  Wav  Out,  p.  153. 

Thomas,  op,  cit,.  p.  60. 

8 Idem. 
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Theorv  of  Social  Fascism.^  The  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Communist 
International  during  the  period  following  the  Sixth' World  Congress  (1928- 
1935}  were  held  to  he  profoundly  mistaken,  predicated  upon  incorrect  basic 
assumptions.  Socialists  denied  that  the  masses  were  everywhere  up  in  arms 
and  reedy  to  revolt,  and  that  the  Social  Democrats  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
revolutionary  upsurge. 

They  likewise  denied  that  the  Social  Democratic  leadership  was  essen- 
tially more  conservative  than  the  masses;  they  held,  rather,  that  it  was 
quite  representative  of  them.  Socialists  further  charged  that  the  contention 
of  the  Commmists  that  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Fascists  were  brothers 
under  the  skin,  and  that  the  Social  Democratic  leadership  was  deliberately 
acting  as  a brakB  upon  the  masses  in  order  to  preserve  capitalism,  were 
brazen  lies. 

"...  According  to  this  theory  the  chief  enemy  of  socialism  was 
neither  capitalism  nor  fascism,  it  was  social  democracy  and  the  socialist 
movement  generally.  The  fight  against  capitalism  and  fascism  is  important, 
indeed,  hut  it  will  have  to  wait.  First  comes  the  fight  against  the  'chief 
enemy* , the  socialist  movement.  When  we  are  done  with  this  'main  bulwark 
of  capitalism*  we  will  turn  our  weapons  against  capitalism  and  fascism.  The 
history  of  the  communist  movement  is  a history  not  of  fighting  capitalism, 
but  socialism."2 

Commenting  on  the  theory  of  social  fascism  in  a debate  with  Earl  Browder, 
Norman  Thomas  declared: 

" . . . I do  not  acquit  the  German  Social  Democrats,  from  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  tragic  failure,  when  I say  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  hitter  division  in  labor  ranks  was  the  sectarian  line,  the  insistence 
that  it  was  not  FaBcian,  hut  the  Social  Fascists,  that  is  to  say,  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  were  the  peril.  . . . 

. . . Here,  for  instance,  I am  quoting  from  'The  Communist',  January, 
1933.  ...  It  Bays  — mind  you,  this  is  in  January,  1933,  remember  the 
date;  'Therefore,  to  beat  the  enemy,  the  bourgeoisie,  we  must  direct  the  main 
blow  against  its  chief  social  bulwark,  against  the  chief  enemy  of  Communism 

in  the  working  class,  against  Social  Democracy,  against  Social  Fascism.  . 

«3 

• • 


'LThe  reader  is  urged  to  consult  the  section  on  this  topic  as  presented  by  the 
Communist  party,  infra. 

2 

Kantorovitch,  "Notes  on  the  United  Front  Problem,"  American  Socialist  Monthly. 
(May,  1936),  Vol . V,  No.  3,  p.  8. 

Thomas  and  Browder,  op.  clt. . pp.  10-11. 
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In  answer  to  Dimitroff  who  has  put  the  "blame  upon  the  ehouldere  of  the 
Social  Democrats  of  Germany  for  the  victory  of  fascism.  Socialists  have  put 
in  a vigorous  denial, 

"This,  it  is  clear,  is  the  old  tune.  Yfhere  is  the  culpability  of  the 
German  communists  and  of  the  Comintern  itself  in  all  this?  How  about  the 
communist  opposition  to  the  united  front.  How  about  the  united  front  with 
the  fascists  in  the  infamous  'Eed  Beferendum'?  How  about  the  united  front 
with  the  fascists  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  to  overthrow  the  Braun-Severing 
socialist  government,  making  way  for  Von  Papen?  . . . ."4 

Socialists  quote  from  T.  Gusev1  speech  before  the  twelfth  plenum  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  International  to  Indicate  the  ab- 
surdity and  extreme  unrealism  to  which  the  theory  of  social  fascism  h &si 
driven  the  Communists.  In  that  speech,  Gusev  advanced  the  orthodox  Communist 
position,  denying  that  the  real  menace  to  the  working  class  was  fascism. 

" 'It  may  seem  that  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  for  example,  the 
chief  social  bulwark  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  fascism,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  deal  the  chief  blows  against  fascism. 

" 'This  is  not  correct.  It  is  not  correct  first,  because  fascism  is 
not  the  chief  enemy  in  the  workers'  movement,  but  social  fascism  is  our  chief 
eneny  there.'  . . . ."® 

Socialists  further  charged  that  the  lumping  of  the  Social  Democratic 
leadership  with  the  fascists  made  a genuine  united  effort  of  the  Socialist 
and  Communist  sections  of  the  working  class  impossible;  that  in  Germany  this 
false  doctrine  of  social  fascism  led  to  the  triumph  of  Hitler  by  promoting 
disunity;  that  in  the  laBt  analysis,  the  Communist  International  must  bear 
the  chief  responsibility  for  the  complete  collapse  of  the  working  class  move- 
ment. 


"The  theory  of  'social  fascism'  was  evolved  to  undermine  the  faith 
of  the  workers  in  the  Socialist  movement.  It  has  proved  the  most  effective 
aid  to  counter-revolution.  In  Germany  it  led  to  Hitler's  victory,  in  that 
it  prevented  effective  proletarian  unity.  . . 


4 

Zam,  "One  Step  Forward  — Three  Steps  Backward!  The  Seventh  World  Congress 
of  the  Communist  International,"  American  Socialist  Monthly  (Nov.,  1935), 
Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  p.  48. 

^Kantorovitch,  Towards  Socialist  Reorientation,  pp.  6-7. 

^Berenberg,  "The  Bankruptcy  of  American  Communism"  , American  Socialist 
Quarterly  (Dec.,  1934),  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  44. 
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" . . . until  the  actual  victory  of  Hitler  had  become  an  established 
fact  the  Communists,  in  the  press,  literature,  and  by  word  of  mouth, 
diligently  taught  the  Carman  workers  that  the  real  eneny  was  not  fascism 
but  social  fascism  (i.e. Socialism),  thus  mak. lng  impossible  that  united 
action  about  which  they  talked  so  eloquently."'?’ 

"During  the  last  few  years,  above  all  since  1927,  the  communists  have 
given  evidence  of  an  increasingly  itensified  activity  against  the  social 
democrats  and  the  masses  organized  within  the  trade  unions.  Neither  in 
capitalism  or  in  fascism,  but  in  the  social  democratic  masses  do  they  think 
they  see  their  chief  enemy.  Being  incapable  of  comprehending  that  the  non- 
communist  workers  keep  away  from  communism  out  of  inner  conviction,  they 
regard  the  political  outlook  of  the  working  class  as  the  work  of  the  devil 
and  hie  earthly  representatives,  the  social  democratic  leaders.  They  fall 
to  understand  that  these  leaders  are  merely  representatives  of  the  reformist 
outlook  which  pervades  the  masses,  for  they  regard  the  entire  non-communist 
majority  of  the  working  class,  whether  organized  or  not,  as  revolutionary. 
Tor  this  reason,  they  do  not  need  to  take  any  special  trouble  about  them. 
They  need  only  rail  at  them  on  the  ground  that  they  still  draw  no  conclu- 
sions from  their  revolutionary  convictions  and  that  they  refuse  to  Join 
the  Comintern  movement  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  becoming  members  of 
one  of  the  Comnunist  auxiliary  organizations. 

"In  this  way  the  Communist  Party  has  not  only  steadily  widened  the  gap 
between  the  comnunist  and  non-communist  workers,  but  it  has  alBO  driven  it- 
self into  a more  and  more  fatal  position  of  mental  and  political  isolation 
from  all  the  other  sections  of  society.  Instead  of  winning  over  the  masses, 
as  they  wish,  the  communists  merely  win  over  their  own  followers,  again 
and  again,  in  continually  new  forms.  The  victory  of  fascism  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  this  disastrous  and  absurd  policy  of  the  Comnunist 
Party."8 

Unlted-Front-Prom-Below.^  Socialists  have  charged  that  from  1928  to 
1935,  to  limit  the  problem.  Communists  were  never  sincere  in  their  demands 
for  a united  front.  A genuine  united  front  presupposes  an  agreement  between 
the  leadership  of  both  parties,  binding  upon  their  respective  organizations. 
What  the  C.P.  did  was  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  S.P.  for  common  action, 
over  the  heads  of  their  leaders,  who  were  called  "social  fascists",  "enemies 
of  the  working  class"  , and  "the  chief  bulwark  of  fascism".  This  was  not  a 
genuine  attempt  at  a united  front  but  rather  a strategic  maneuver  to  wean 
away  from  the  S.P.  its  following.  Consequently,  it  was  impossible  for  both 


^Kantorovitch,  Problems  of  Bevolutlonary  Socialism,  pp.  23-24. 
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Miles,  Socialism* b New  Beginning,  p.  101. 

Tyler,  The  United  Front.  pp.  3-9,  13-19.  Page,  Individualism  and  Socialism, 
pp.  231-235.  Kantorovitch,  "The  United  Front, " American  Socialist  Quarterly 
(Dec.,  1934),  Vol . Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  16-25. 
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parties  to  work  together  for  the  realization  of  common  working  class  oh- 
o 

jectlves.  Thus  the  failure  of  the  united  front  was  laid  directly  at  the 
door  of  the  Comintern  because  it  expounded  the  false  and  dishonest  (to 
Socialists)  theory  of  social  fascism. 

Borman  Thomas  and  other  Socialists  have  quoted  statements  appearing  in 
the  Communist  press  to  indicate  the  alleged  lack  of  sincerity  of  Communists 
who  so  ardently  professed  the  desire  for  a united  front  with  Socialists 
during  the  period. 

" i The  United  front  is  not  the  peace  pact  with  reformists.  The  United 
front  is  a message  of  struggle  against  the  reformists,  against  the  Social 
Fascists  for  the  possession  of  the  masses,*  and  so  on.  . . . 'Precisely  why 
we  refuse  the  united  front  with  them  is  because  we  must  take  their  followers 
away  from  them.'"® 

"In  Cqmrmnist  language  'united  front'  is  a name  for  their  most  popular 
weapon. for  breaking  up  all  non-comnunist  working-class  organizations. 

"Heedless  to  state,  such  a 'united  front*  is  no  united  front  at  all. 

A sincere  desire  to  work  for  a coranon  aim  is  the  first  essential  for  the 
united  front.  But  if  one  party  enters  the  'united  front*  for  the  purpose 
of  stabbing  its  ally  in  the  back  a real  united  front  becomes  Impossible. 

"It  is  an  interesting  coament  on  Communist  psychology  that  while  they 
come  to  non-communist  working  class  organizations  with  the  cry,  'We 
sincerely  want  a united  front' , they  tell  their  own  members  that  it  is 
merely  a strategic  maneuver  to  smash  other  workers'  organizations' . 

"Thus  I.  Komor,  in  relating  the  purpose  of  the  'united  front'  in  the 
official  Communist  document  states! 

" 'The  executive  committee  emphasizes  that  the  application  of  the 
united  front  tactics  is  the  duty  of  every  Communist  Party,  that  this  tactic 
constitutes  a powerful  means  of  exposing  the  opportunism  of  the  reformist 
leaders  and  of  dissociating  the  toiling  masses  from  the  leaders,  and  also 
of  uniting  the  proletarian  masses  under  the  banner  of  the  Comintern. 1 (Ten 
Years  of  the  Comintern,  p.  27.) 

"Here  is  the  policy  of  'rule  or  ruin'  stated  simply.  But  many  of  the 
Communist  parties  and  their  leaders  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the 
Comintern  wanted  a real  united  front.  They  actually  formed  sincere  coali- 
tions with  other  working-class  parties.  This  was  Just  exactly  what  the 
Comintern  did  not  want  ♦ And  it  said  so  . . . 

" . . .'Boring  from  within'  tactics  and  appeals  for  a united  front 
when  they  were  the  order  of  the  day  were  all  very  well  on  paper,  but  when 
the  invitation  reads  'Come  on,  you  yellow  dogs,  let's  unite?  and  it  is  an- 
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Hew  Leader.  Sept.  8,  1934,  p.  11;  Dec.  15,  1934,  p.  6. 
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nounced  that  support  of  a onion  leader  Is,  as  Lenin  once  advised  British 
communists,  the  support  of  a rope  to  a man  about  to  be  hanged,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  invitation  is  refused  and  the  "boring-f  rom-wi thin  process 
fought  fiercely  by  its  intended  victims,  often  with  more  vigor  than  wisdom 
or  fairness.  . . 

Dual  Unionism."*"  Socialists  have  charged  that  the  formation  of  the  Trade 
Union  Unity  League  by  the  Conmunist  party,  which  resulted  in  dual  unionism, 
or  rival  union  organizations  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  American  workers, 
also  resulted  from  its  faulty  orientation.  Its  assumptions, that  the  workers 
were  more  radical  than  .their  leaders  who  were  keeping  them  from  giving  vent 
to  their  revolutionary  impulses,  and  that  new  channels  must  be  provided  for 
utilizing  the  mass  discontent,  were  branded  as  false  and  dangerous.  Social- 
ists regarded  labor  unity  as  paramount,  and  that  all  efforts  to  bring 
American  workers  to  acceptance  of  and  participation  in  programs  of  militant 
class  action  should  be  exerted  in  the  existing  A. 7.  of  L.  unions.  Socialists 
refused  to  accept  the  thesis  that  all  labor  leaders  who  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  Communist  position  were  betrayers  and  enemies  of  the  working  class.  They 
further  pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  the  '’Red11  "unions  to  grow  Bhowed  the 
faulty  analysis  upon  which  they  were  based,  and,  that  with  few  exceptions, 
they  were  at  best  only  paper  unions  with  no  rank-and-file  following. 

Negro  Question.**  Although  expressing  admiration  for  the  work  done  by 
Communists  in  organizing  Negro  workers,  Socialists  have  rejected  completely 
the  solution  sponsored  by  the  Communist  party  for  the  Negro  question:  self- 
determinism  in  the  Black  Belt. 

Socialists  have  said  that  this  theory  1b  based  upon  a false  analogy 

3 

with  the  minority  question  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  their  oppression 
cannot  be  denied,  Negroes  nevertheless  do  not  constitute  a nationality  with 

Thomas,  America's  Way  Out,  pp.  92-93. 

^Berenberg,  op.  cit..  pp.  40-41. 
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Crosewaith  and  Lewis,  True  Freedom  for  Negro  and  Tfalte  Labor,  pp.  35-36. 
^Bereriberg.  op.  cit.,  p.  46.  Thomas  and  Browder,  op.  cit..  p.  33. 
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traditions  and  aspirations  apart  from  .American  workers  generally.  Above 

all,  they  desire  to  partake  of  American  life  and  be  accorded  the  political, 

economic  and  social  rights  granted  to  all  other  Americans.  They  do  not 

desire  to  be  set  off  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  Socialists 

hold.  Efforts,  moreover,  to  create  a Black  Belt  in  the  South  are  fraught 

with  peril.  Negroes  do  not  constitute  a contiguous  majority.  Such  a plan 

will  arouse  the  enmity  of  the  VThitee  and  make  cooperation  between  white  and 

4 

black  workers  impossible. 


"Under  the  guise  of  'Self  Determination  in  the  Black  Belt'  Oomnunists 
are  appealing  to  Negroes  to  set  up  a Black  State  or  states  in  the  South. 

Such  a program  differs  from  Garvey  ism  only  in  degrees  of  fanaticism  and 
grotesque  spectacularism.  The  latest  Census  figures  show  that  only  two 
Southern  states  have  a bare  majority  of  Negroes.  TOien  this  fact  was 
called  to  their  attention,  the  Communists  said  they  proposed  to  take  each 
county  rtiich  has  a Negro  majority  and  place  it  within  the  Black  State. 

But  the  population  figures  for  counties  showed  that  any  such  state  would 
not  have  continuous  boundaries,  because  while  there  are  counties  with  a 
negro  majority,  they  are  separated  from  similar  counties  by  counties  which 
have  a white  majority.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  such  a chopped  up  hodge-podge  state.  Under  these  conditions, 
a Black  State  would  be  of  doubtful  value  to  Negroes  living  in  those  counties 
where  the  Negro  is  in  a minority.  Nor  would  Negroes  living  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  gain  any  benefit  from  such  an  arrangement. 

"The  Black  State  would  tend  to  intensify  racial  feeling  and  expose 
the  Negro  to  a more  vicious  form  of  discrimination  and  segregation.  Besides, 
a Black  State  could  only  be  set  up  by  armed  force,  and  the  existing  Southern 
States  would  resist  most  strenuously. 

"A  Black  State  in  the  South  based  on  counties  or  color,  offers  no  solu- 
tion to  either  the  race  or  labor  problems.  The  only  sensible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  is  one  which  will  benefit 
all  workers  and  tenant  farmers,  Negro  and  white,  by  getting  rid  of  the  yoke 
of  exploitation  which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  nedks  of  both.  Such  a solution 
would  get  support  North  and  South.  Such  a solution  is  not  only  sensible  but 
possible  and  practical."® 


Criticism  of  the  Gnrmmxnlst  Partyi  1935-1939. 


After  the  Seventh  World  Congress  in  1935,  the  C.F.  line  underwent 
several  notable  changes,  as  the  result  of  the  impact  of  11  changing  objective 
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conditions"  , as  the  Coranunist  party  declared. 

Socialists  have  marvelled  at  the  suddenness  and  unanimity  with  which 

the  Communist  International  abandoned  one  line  in  September,  1935,  at  its 

Seventh  World  Congress,  and  adopted  another.  They  have  attributed  these 

changes  not  to  a 11  change  in  objective  conditions”  , as  Communists  have  as- 

2 

serted,  but  rather  to  a realization  of  the  bankruptcy  of  their  old  line. 

Unfortunately,  add  the  Socialists,  the  Comintern  jumped  from  ultra- 
leftiem  to  ultra-rightists.  When  the  Seventh  Congress  quietly  abandoned 
social-fascism,  dual -unionism,  and  the  united-front-from-below,  it  acted 
soundly.  But  in  adopting  a People’s  Front  program,  it  fell  into  all  the 
rightest  errors  of  the  discredited  Social  Democrats  on  the  continent,  sub- 

3 

stituting  class-collaboration  for  class  struggle  policies. 

"The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  marked  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  changes  in  policy  in  the  entire  history  of  the  inter- 
national labor  movement.  It  abandoned  a line  of  policy  by  which  it  had 
sworn  for  eight  years.  It  endorsed  concepts  with  which  it  bad  constantly 
warred  against  since  its  formation.  And, this  was  accomplished  without  a 
single  dissenting  voice,  with  a unanimity  which  is  a-t  once  admirable  and 
damnable;  for, one  cannot  help  admiring  a political  machine  which  can,  at 
a single  stroke,  reverse  the  course  of  a decade  and  leave  the  machine  un- 
impaired, while  at  the  same  time  condemning  it  for  having  stifled  all 
independent  thought  and  having  left,  not  only  all  decisions,  but  all 
thought,  in  the  hands  of  a small  group  of  people  — in  the  last  analysis, 
in  the  hands  of  a single  person  . . . 

11  ...  As  so  frequently  is  the  case,  the  pendulum  made  a swing  from 
extreme  left  to  extreme  right.  Having  taken  one  step  forward  hy  revising 
its  line,  which  had  been  false  in  the  period  preceding  the  Hitler  victory, 
it  took  three  Bteps  backward  with  regard  to  ite  tactics  on  the  issues 
arising  from  Hitler's  victory.  On  the  burning  question  of  war,  bourgeois 
democracy  and  fascism,  and  coalition  governments,  the  Comnunlst  Internation- 
al today  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the  extreme  right  wing  of  social 
democracy.  And  this,  at  a time  when  the  socialist  workers  in  large  numbers 
had  already  begun  to  abandon  these  positions  as  having  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  proletariat  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  elsewhere l" 5 


^Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictator  shin,  p.  20. 
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Commenting  on  the  new  line  inaugurated  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress, 
Norman  Thomas, too,  hae  expressed  bis  amazement  at  the  complete  topsy- 
turvy changed  effected. 

"The  newB  of  the  amazing  change  In  Communist  tactics  wMch  comes  from 
the  Congress  of  the  TMrd  International  in  Moscow  is  scarcely  surprising 
to  those  who  have  followed  recent  developments  in  Bussia  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  startling  tMnge  in  political  history.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a more  complete  change  in  position  since  the 
former  Congress  of  the  TMrd  International  many  years  ago. 

"How  different  might  Mstory  have  been  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  if  the 
Communists  in  good  faith  had  announced  their  willingness  to  form  a united 
front  with  working-class  democratic  parties  to  say  notMng  of  the  bourgeois 
parties  wMch  they  now  include  in  their  grand  alliance  against  Fascism. 

Bow  many  labor  unions  and  political  parties  throughout  the  world  have  been 
hopelessly  divided  by  a program  wMch  Communism  now  thoroughly  repudiates 
at  least  on  paper.  . . ,"6 

"When  Atheists  or  Protestants  turn  Catholic,  they  become  more  Catholic 
than  the  Pope  Mmself . I don1 1 know  whether  that  is  what  happened  to  my 
CommuMst  friends,  or  whether  it  is  Just  a maneuver  ae  some  of  my  Social- 
ist friends  would  have  me  believe,  but,  anyhow,  there  is  certainly  a 
change.  It  appears  that  Communists  now  go  in  for  democracy  in  a big  way, 
all  over  the  country.  They  axe  all  for  democracy  now,  they  are  for  the 
united  front  with  everybody  they  can  get  ....  Yes,  it's  good  to  have  a 
people's  front.  But  at  what  price?  Can  we  afford  to  encourage  the  illusion 
that  if  you  only  go  out  and  fight  against  sometMng  a miscellaneous  crowd 
dislikes  you  win  sometMng?  Wasn't  that  Just  the  mistake  with  wMch  we 
SociallBte  were  charged:  that  we  were  too  concerned  with  class  collabora- 
tion in  defending  what  we  had  and  not  enough  concerned  with  winning  sorae- 
tMng  new  and  vital?"  ^ 

The  Socialist  party  has  accused  the  Communist  party,  in  its  new  orien- 
tation of  having  abandoned  Marxian  fundamentals  by:  (l)  defending  bourgeois 
democracy  ("Democracy  versus  Fascism");  (2)  espousing  the  People's  Front, 
wMch  Socialists  regard  as  a return  to  the  discredited  principles  of  class 
collaboration;  (3)  advocating  collective  security  pacts  with  capitalist 
democratic  governments  ae  the  formula  for  maintaining  world  peace. 

In  questions  of  strategy  and  tactics,  the  Socialist  party  has  rejected; 
(l)  the  class-collaboration  tactics  arising  from  the  Comnumist  party's  con- 
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Socialist  Call.  Aug.  3,  1935,  p.  12. 
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'Thomaa  and  Browder,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 


ception  of  the  People's  Front;  (2)  the  alleged  opportunism  of  Communists 
in  the  trade  unions;  (3)  the  C.P.'s  alleged  support  of  any  Farmer-Labor 
movement,  however  nebulous  in  principle,  and  regardless  of  its  proponents. 

In  the  organization  of  the  C.F.,  the  Socialist  party  has  criticized: 

(l)  its  monolithism;  (2)  the  absence  of  genuine  party  democracy;  (3)  the 
hypocrisy  of  its  "self-criticism". 

Finally,  the  Socialist  party  has  taken  the  C.P.  to  task  for  its  al- 
leged lack  of  proletarian  ethics. 

Democracy  versus  Fascism.^  The  rise  of  the  fascist  movement  has  made 
the  slogan  of  "democracy  versus  fascism"  plausible,  Socialists  have  admitted, 
but  nevertheless  false  and  dangerous.  A clear-cut  Marxian  analysis  would 
disclose,  they  have  argued,  that  both  democracy  and  fascisn  are  different 
forms  and  stages  of  capitalism;  fascism  comes  into  being  when  capitalist 
democracy  cannot  maintain  itself,  and  capitalism  must  accordingly  resort  to 
desperate  measures,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  working  class  movements, 
the  suppression  of  free  speech  and  jress,  the  stirrin^of  anti-semitism, 
etc.  The  S.P.  has  also  pointed  to  past  analyses  of  Communists  (Earl 
Browder's  Communism  in  the  United  States,  p.  28,  for  example)  wherein  it  is 
clearly,  correctly,  and  emphatically  pointed  out  that  any  attempt  to  counter- 
pose capitalist  democracy  against  fascism  is  false  and  misleading;  that 
actually,  capitalist  democracy  is  the  "mother  of  fascism",  and  never  its 
destroyer. 

Socialists  affirm  that  the  only  true  fight  against  fascism  is  the 
fight  against  capitalist  democracy,  its  breeder,  and  that  however  attractive 
and  palatable  such  a slogan  as  "democracy  versus  fascism"  may  be,  it  ulti- 
mately misleads  the  working  class  and  tends  to  hasten  rather  than  retard 
its  defeat.  They  contend  that  the  only  correct  slogan  on  which  to  wage  a 
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fight  i«  "socialism  versa*  capital! be?  . 

"The  second,  in  the  unholy  trinity  in  the  hag  of  new  tactics  shown  by 
the  Seventh  Congress,  is  the  method  of  combating  fascism  by  supporting  — 
bourgeois  democracy. 

" ' The  choice  is  no  longer  between  fascism  and  communism*  declare  the 
communists,  'it  is  between  fascism  and  democracy.'  Tor  this  reason  they  come 
out  for  democracy  as  the  means  of  defeating  fascism. 

"Shis  Is  a new  tactic  only  for  the  coamunlBts.  for  if  we  look  to  Ger- 
many and  to  a lesser  extent  to  Austria  and  Spain,  we  see  that  this  is  the 
tactic  which  was  applied,  and  which  failed.  The  stating  of  the  alternative 
'fascisn  or  democracy'  seems  to  imply  that  faeclan  is  something  which  is 
Independent  of  contemporary  capitalism,  expressing  the  decadence  of  capital- 
ism as  a system.  There  le  no  unbridgeable  gap  between  fascism  and  bourgeois 
democracy.  They  are  both  children  of  capitalism.  So  long  as  capitalism 
exists,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a ' growing* into  fascimn.  The  per- 
manent elimination  of  the  danger  of  faeolem  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  over- 
throw of  capitalism  and  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  socialist.  There- 
fore, for  the  period,  it  is  absolutely  correct  to  place  the  alternative t 
fascivn  or  Socialism.  This  does  not  mean  refusal  to  defend  the  present 
democratic  liberties,  as  the  communists  did  in  Germany,  or  to  fall  to  under- 
take specific  measures  against  the  fascist  danger.  But  all  this  work  must 
fail  if  it  does  not  have  a perspective  extending  beyond  the  immediate  strug- 
gle. That  perspective  must  and  can  be  only  the  placing  of  the  proletariat 
into  power."2 

The  People' a front.*  Socialists  have  condemned  the  People's  front  as 
a tactic  diametrically  opposite  to  the  uni  ted-front-from-below,  and  equally 
unacceptable  for  different  reasons.  The  latter  earned  common  action  with 
all  organizations  (although  it  attempted  to  reach  the  rahk-and-file  of  the 
S.P.  over  the  heads  of  its  leadership);  the  People's  front  proposed  comnon 
action  with  everybody  who  professed  any  opposition  to  fascism. 

Socialists  hold  that  it  is  too  all-inclusive;  that  it  is  but  another 

name  for  class  collaboration,  and  that  its  basic  evils  still  persist  even 

when  dressed  up  with  a new  name  and  employed  by  the  Communist  International 

2 

instead  of  the  Socialist  International.  Their  chief  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  involves  Joint  action  with  non-working  class,  capitalist  groups  and 


2 

Zam,  OP.  cit..  pp.  50-51 . 

^ Tyler,  "People's  Government  versus  Proletarian  Dictatorship,"  American 
Socialist  Monthly  (Uarch,  1936),  fol.  T,  So.  1,  pp.  20-23. 


^Thomas  and  Browder,  on.  cit..  p.  34 
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partles  whose  viewpoint  le  basically  hostile  to  organized  labor.  Middle 
class  groups  can  never  be  Induced  to  enter  into  such  agreements  unless 
upon  terms  beneficial  to  themselves*  Consequently  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  are  sacrificed  In  People* s Front  deals.  Such  popular  front 
agreements  invariably  involve  the  sacrifice  of  working  class  principles  and 
often  lead  to  negotiations  with  Irresponsible  and  anti-working  class  figures 

like  Father  Divine  of  Harlem,  who  has  been  openly  anti-union  in  Me  pro  cl  a- 

3 

nations,  and  the  endorsement  of  groupe  like  the  national  Negro  Congress, 

4 

which  adopted  reactionary  anti-working  class  resolutions. 

"It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  Comnunlst  Party  ie 
through.  When  it  adopted  its  fatal  'new  line*  and  when  it  went  chasing  after 
will-o-th e-wisp  'united  fronts'  with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  with  any  person  or 
group  that  would  listen  to  it,  It  signed  its  death-warrant."2 * * 5 6 

"There  Is  essentially  no  distinction  between  People's  Front  1 an  of  today 
and  coalitionists  of  the  past.  Both  depend  on  alliances  with  the  capitalists 
to  defeat  fascism,  both  abandon  the  struggle  for  Social lan  by  operating  on 
the  basis  of  'democracy  versus  fascism'  rather  than  'Socialism  versus  Capital- 
ism' • Both,  by  championing  the  status  quo  as  against  a basic  change  in  the 
social  system  make  it  possible  for  the  fascists  to  rally  the  discontented 
and  middle  class  elements  and  thereby  provide  fascism  with  a mass  bass. 

Like  ooalitlonlsm,  Popular  Front  ism  therefore  must  inevitably  fall  because 
it  offers  no  adequate  defence  against  fascism,  since  it  endeavors  to  main- 
tain and  rehabilitate  a system  which  inevitably  breeds  fascian.  Italy, 

Germany  and  Austria  are  living  warnings  a^inst  this  method  of  combatting 
fasciam."5 

The  approach  of  the  People's  Front  can  only  have  tragic  results,  the 
Socialist  party  has  warned.  It  cannot  unite  the  working  class;  it  cannot 
gain  the  support  of  the  middle  class;  it  leads  to  war  and  the  triumph  of 

7 

fascism.  Such,  In  brief,  la  the  indictment. 


2 

G&Oeswaith  and  Lewis,  True  Freedom  for  Negro  and  WMte  Workers,  pp.  36-37. 
Browder  and  Thomas,  op.  clt. , pp.  13-17. 

^Socialist  Pall.  Feb.  15,  1936,  pp.  4,10. 

^Berehberg,  Socialist  Call.  April  4,  1936,  p.  5. 

6fiocU3Li&t  gpnflbook — 1937.  p.  27. 

Ibid.,  pp.  27-29.  Haskell , "Popular  Front— Middle  Class  Weapon,"  Socialist 
Hevlew  (July-August,  1938),  Vol.  71,  No.  7,  pp.  8-10. 
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"THE  PEOPLE' S FBOHT  STRATEGY" 

"The  policy  of  Popular  Frontlan  is  a political  agreement  between  the 
working  class  and.  its  political  parties,  on  one  hand,  and  the  democratic 
capitalist  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  to  defend  the  status  quo  against 
Easel s t assault.  Popularly  put,  the  Popular  Front  policy  maintains  that 
when  Fascism  threatens,  the  working  class  must,  for  the  time,  give  up  the 
aggressive  struggle  for  Soclalietn  and  take  up  the  defensive  struggle  to 
hold  on  to  democratic  capitalism, 

"The  political  consequences  of  such  a policy  is  that  the  working  class 
not  only  chains  itself  to  a rotting  capitalism  hut  must  also  weaken  its 
defense  against  Fascism. 

"A.  — The  Middle  Glass 

"First,  the  working  class  loses  all  possibilities  of  winning  the  de- 
spairing middle  class  elements  as  an  ally  in  the  fight  against  reaction  and 
capitalism.  The  middle  class,  obviously,  cannot  follow  a group  which  in- 
stead of  being  the  boldest  opponent  of  an  intolerable  system  has  turned  into 
one  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  that  system. 

"As  a defender  of  the  present,  a working  class  leadership  which  clings 
to  Popular  Front lan  can  only  counsel:  Fatlencel  The  impatient  and  despair- 
ing elements  of  a capitalist  society  in  decay  must  turn  away  from  such 
timidity  in  times  of  crisis.  The  policy  of  Popular  Frontlsm  drives  the 
middle  class  to  seek  leadership  from  people  who  are  — against,  not  for  the 
status  quo. 

"The  Fascists  know  tbiB  and  take  advantage  of  it.  They  attempt  to  poee 
as  the  sole  champions  of  the  protesting  elements.  Popular  Frontiem 
strengthens  the  Fascist  mass  base. 

"B.  — The  Working  Class 

"Second,  the  ranks  of  the  workers  mast  he  demoralized  by  the  policy  of 
Popular  Frontlsm.  The  price  of  an  alliance  with  the  'democratic*  capitalist 
politicians  is,  of  necessity,  an  agreement  not  to  advance  demands  or  under- 
take actions  Which  will  lose  their  friendship. 

"In  a period  of  capitalist  expansion  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
the  working  class  to  make  gains  and  put  forward  progressive  demands,  while 
the  'democratic'  capitalists  looked  on  with  benevolent  tolerance.  But  in 
the  present  period  of  capitalism,  all  sections  of  capital  are  unwilling  to 
and  sometimes  unable  to  yield.  The  deeper  the  economic  crisis,  the  leee 
will  capital  yield. 

"To  hold  the  affection  of  the  'democratic' capitalist  parties,  the 
political  parties  of  the  working  class,  under  Popular  Frontlsm,  most  cease 
to  press  for  most  of  the  elementary  working  class  demands.  And  should  the 
workers  spontaneously  undertake  militant  action  for  their  objectives,  a 
working  class  leadership,  tied  to  the  maximum  program  of  the  democratic 
capitalist  parties,  must  check  and  bridle  arery  Important  action  of  the  work- 
ing class. 

"The  longer  this  process  continues  the  weaksr  is  the  power  of  the  work- 
ing class,  the  less  able  is  it  to  give  effective  resistance  to  Fascist  gangs 
and  a Fascist  march  for  power. 

"0.  — Treachery  of  'Democrats' 

"Lastly,  the  'democratic'  capitalists,  Who  really  make  the  program  for 


th0  Popular  Front  since  any*  common  mini  imam  program  cannot  "be  'beyond  their 
program,  prove  to  be  an  almost  worthless  ally  in  the  fight  against 
reaction. 

"Because  these  * demo arete*  are  flrBt  of  all  defenders  of  private 
property  and  capitalist  rule  they  are  unable  to  hit  effective  blows  at 
either  the  economic  or  political  bases  of  reaction. 

"They  can  not  destroy  the  economic  bases  of  reaction.  They  will  not 
shear  reactionary  finance  capital  of  its  power.  They  can  not  end  the  crises. 
$hey  will  not  end  those  international  ware  or  national  chauvinism  which  are 
hot  beds  of  Fascist  development. 

"They  can  not  attack  the  political  bases  of  reaction.  The  any  officer 
corps.  In  every  country  a solid  and  often  decisive  base  and  ally  of  dicta- 
torial reaction  on  a capitalist  basis,  can  not  be  dislodged  by  the  • demo- 
cratic* capitalists.  To  remove  them  means  to  arm  the  masses  to  do  the  job. 
When  * democratic1  capitalists  mast  decide  between  anting  the  workers  or  mak- 
ing an  alliance  with  capitalist  reaction,  they  have  historically  made  their 
peace  with  the  latter. 

"The  sum  result  of  Popular  Trontlem:  the  Fascist  movement  grows;  the 
working  class  loses  allies  and  strength;  the  'democratic*  capitalist 
'allies'  paralyse  the  workers  and  pave  the  way  for  F&ecist  conquest  of 
power."® 

Socialists  have  further  charged  that  the  Oomnunist  International  has 

even  sanctioned  a united  front  with  the  Fascists  of  Italy.  In  answer  to  the 

Bally  Worker  which  had  characterised  such  a statement  as  "a  lie  out  of  the 

whole  cloth",  the  Socialist  Cell  quoted  the  International  Press  Correspondence, 

an  official  C.P.  publication,  for  August  22,  1936,  to  substantiate  this  con- 
q 

tention. 

Organic  Tfoity  with  C.P.  In  answer  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Coranunist 
party  that  both  parties  be  politically  united.  Socialists  have  rejected  this 
propose!.  Although  the  S.F.  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  enter  upon 
specific  united  front  agreements  with  the  Conmuniet  party  from  time  to  time 
for  definite  but  limited  purposes,  it  has  declared  that  principled  differ- 
ences on  fundamental  questions  mate  organic  unity  of  both  parties, even  more 
so  than  a People's  Front,  entirely  out  of  the  question.^ 

Wonsan  Thomas  has  set  forth  the  grounds  for  rejecting  organic  political 

8Sooiallat  Call,  Socialist  Perspectives— 1937.  p.  3. 

8 Socialist  Call.  Oct.  17,  1936,  p.  6;  Bov.  SB,  1936,  p.  12. 

1 Socialist  Call.  Dec.  7,  1936,  p.  9;  Feb.  20,  1937,  p.  6;  April  4,  1936,  p.  5. 
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unity. 

•These  things  explain  why  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Socialists 
organic  unity  with  the  ConEminists  is  out  of  the  question.  A united  front  is 
logically  another  matter.  It  should  leave  eaoh  party  free  to  seek  to  adv- 
vance  its  own  points  of  view  shore  they  differ.  Uhder  Trench  conditions  a 
united  front  has  been  found  possible  and  so  far  useful.  In  America  the 
question  is  different.  By  uniting  Socialists  and  Conmnnists  in  one 
•political,  nationwide  front*  we  won't  have  enough  strength  to  stop  fascism. 
The  question  is,  will  such  union  help  or  hinder  the  education  of  workers 
toward  socialism?  A realistic  view  of  the  situation*  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tant difference  between  us  and  the  labor  skeptlcion  concerning  coramnism* 
makes  ms  believe  such  a united  front  would  not  be  worth  its  cost.  Better 
wait  for  a genuine  inclusive  farmer-labor  party*  Ueanihlle  let  us  go  on 
with  specific  joint  efforts  in  which  CosiaaniBts*  Socialists  and  others  work 
together  to  free  Herndon,  advance  the  Trazier-Lundeen  bill  and  pash  labor 
organization  and  demonstrations.  That  we  can  do  better  rather  than  worse 
without  slavishly  trying  to  carry  out  a formula  for  a general  political 
united  front  in  forty-eight  states  and  the  nation. *2 

In  summary*  we  may  therefore  note  that  the  S.P.  still  holds  genuine 
united-front  agreements  as  the  best  solution  for  joint  action  among  working 
class  groups  with  differing  political  perspectives.  It  has  steadfastly 
turned  away  from  united- front-from-below  maneuvers.  People's  Front  agreement b, 
and  invitations  for  organic  unity. 

War  Position.*  Again  recognizing  that  the  C.P.  »t  position  on  war  flows 
from  Its  fundamental  reorientation,  the  Socialist  party  has  been  most  bitter 
in  condemning  the  Communist  right-about-face  on  the  war  question.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  •democracies"  form  collective  security  pacts  to  combat  the 

•fascist  aggressors"  is  regarded  as  a return  to  the  errors  of  the  pre-war 

2 

Social  Democratic  parties  of  Europe. 

•In  foreign  affairs*  People's  Front! am  counts  on  the  support  of  demo- 
cratic capitalist  countries  to  stop  fascist  aggression  and  war*  and  relies 
on  the  league  of  K&tlons  and  collective  security  rather  than  upon  the  class 
struggle.  Tar  from  preventing  war  even  temporarily  People's  Front  ism  be- 
comes an  instrument  for  preparing  the  masses  to  accept  war.  Since  People's 


p 

Thomas*  "The  Comffinists'  Hew  Line,*  Hew  Republic  (Key  6,  1936),  Vol . LXXX7 I, 
Ho.  1118,  p.  374. 

^Tyler,  "People's  Front  Prepares  for  War,"  Socialist  Monthly 

(February*  1937),  7ol.  7,  Ho.  9,  pp.  36-43. 

p 

Thomas,  War  As  a Socialist  Sees  It*  pp.  14-15.  (For  a criticism  of  collect- 
ive securiiy,  see  Socialist  party  position  on  war,  supra.) 
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Front  ism  In  power  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  demo- 
cratic state  agAlnst  aggression,  it  promotes  patriotism  and  class  collab- 
oration and  inevitably  becomes  transformed  into  a national  front,  including 
even  the  patriotic  fascist  elements.  Since  in  a People’s  Front  government 
the  working  class  is  firmly  tied  to  parties  which  defend  and  protect  the 
foundations  of  capitalist  society,  no  effective  measures  can  be  undertaken 
to  destroy  the  bureaucracy  and  the  armed  forces  as  the  pillars  of  capital- 
ist control.  The  working  class  is  denied  the  right  to  arm  Itself  even  for 
defensive  purposes.  The  industrialists  and  financiers  cannot  he  curbed, 
and  the  means  of  propaganda  remain  in  their  hands.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  the  People’s  Front  government  as  a transition  government  to 
Social! sm."3 

Socialists  have  attempted  to  explain  this  departure  from  the  fundamen- 
tal Marxist  position  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Stalin  to  make  the  inter- 
national working  class  movement  subservient  to  his  foreign  policy,  which, 

4 

incidentally,  they  believe  to  be  profoundly  mistaken.  They  do  not  think 
that  the  threats  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  safety  and  security  can  be  avoided 
by  dependence  upon  the  capitalist  democracies.  The  complete  isolation  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  loss  of  prestige  and  its  decline  in  power  and  influence, 
are  all  regarded  as  the  inevitable  results  of  attempting  to  maintain  peace 
by  strangling  the  international  working  class  movement  and  trying  to  keep 
the  capitalist  democracies  as  allies  by  collective  security  pacts. 

“The  present  position  of  the  conxnunists  on  war  1b  by  now  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis  of  it.  In  adopt- 
ing this  position,  the  Comintern  repudiated  its  own  finest  traditions,  the 
Justification  for  its  very  foundation.  Instead  of  an  organ  for  ’world 
revolution1* , the  Comintern  has  become  an  organ  to  induce  the  working  class 
to  support  one  Bide  in  an  imperialist  war.  The  tactic  ’turn  the  imperial- 
ist war  into  a civil  war’  which  gave  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  power  in 
HuBBla  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  tacticB  of  coalition  with  the  bourgeoisie, 
which  eventually  paved  the  way  for  Hitler  in  Germany. *5 

"Apparently  the  Communists  have  gone  over  wholeheartedly  to  the  posi- 
tion that  there  may  be  good  wars  between  nations.  This  was  precisely  the 
position  of  the  majority  of  Socialists  in  1914,  a position  which  the  Com- 
munists have  bitterly  decried.  It  was,  moreover,  a position  that  was  in- 
tellectually far  more  credible  in  1914  than  it  is  now  after  we  have  seen  the 


^Socialist  Handbook— 1937 . pp.  27-28. 

4Thomas,  Democracy  versus  Dictatorship,  p.  20.  d^rler,  Youth  Fights  Bhr. 
PP  e 12*13. 

5Zam,  on,  dt..  p.  50. 
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lessons  of  the  World  Jhr.  There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  to  think  that 
international  ear  sill  really  be  in  any  true  sense  antl-Fasclst.  Between 
capitalist  nations  it  will  he  war  for  profit  and  power*  and  anti-Basel sm 
will  only  he  moral  Justification  of  it  for  popular  consumption.  • . . 

"Just  as  the  First  World  War*  blessed  by  the  majority  of  Socialists  in 
every  land  except  our  own*  did  not  destroy  hut  spread  imperialism*  so  would 
the  second  world  war  — and  don't  forget  that  any  war  is  likely  to  go  into 
a world  war  — blessed  by  official  Communism  in  every  land*  be  likely  to 
spread  Fascist  reaction  or  dark  night.  . . . 

"The  old  Communist  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  a second  world  war 
which  would  surely  usher  in  a world  revolution  of  the  right  sort  was  naive 
and  dangerous*  but  not  more  naive  and  dangerous  than  this  new  position.  It 
is  one  thing  to  defend  Soviet  Bussia*  it  is  another  to  swing  over  to  this 
announced  willingness  to  support  a good  war  which  by  definition  is  a war  of 
defense  against  Fascism.  What  constitutes  defense  is  open  to  too  many  vary- 
ing Interpretations.  Never  should  Socialists  be  more  intent  on  making  their 
anti-war  posit  ion  plain.  We  fight  Fascism  by  strengthening  and  educating 
labor."6 

The  Socialist  party  has  accused  the  Comuunist  party  of  preparing  the 
American  workers  to  support  an  imperialist  war  against  Japan  and  Germany  on 
the  theory  that  this  will  help  the  Soviet  Union.  Propaganda  is  being  dis- 
seminated by  the  C.F.  to  make  such  a war  popular,'*’  This  war.  Socialists  as- 
sert* however  Idealistically  motivated  by  the  Communist  party*  in  the  last 
analysis  will  be  fought  for  the  defense  of  the  interests  of  American  indus- 
trialists and  bankers  who  are  utterly  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  who  would  not  object* for  practical  reasons*  to  saddle  an  ideal- 
istic ideology  to  their  materialistic  aspirations  in  China  and  South  America. 

In  reviewing  Bari  Browder' s book.  What  is  Qomniunlgnfl  Thomas  disparaged 
the  conception  of  the  good  war  for  democracy. 

"...  Ur.  Browder  might  be  more  explicit,  but  he  makes  It  reasonably 
clear  that  in  order  to  defend  Soviet  Bussia  and  oppose  flUscim*  the  United 
States  should  support  League  sanctions  and*  of  course*  logically  prepare  for 
war.  He  does  not  discuss  the  Franco-Soviet  military  pact  and  its  implica- 
tions for  revolutionary  socialism;  he  simply  affirms  its  excellence.  He 
praises*  JuBtly,  much  of  Bussia' s foreign  policy*  but  is  silent  on  the  Soviet 
sale  of  oil  to  Uussollni  for  war  use  and  its  implications.  We  Socialists  who 
believe  that  the  real  enemy  is  capitalist  nationalism*  of  which  fascism  is 
a stage;  that  capitalist  United  States  will  never  go  to  war  against  Japan 


6 

Thomas,  Socialist  Call.  Aug.  S,  1935*  p.  12. 
^Socialist  Pali,  toy  7,  1938,  p.  4. 
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or  Germany  for  reasons  of  which.  Sari  Browder  should  approve,  hut  only 
for  those  which  William  Bandolph  Hearst  will  approve;  that  the  minute  we 
go  to  war  we  shall  get  fascism  at  home,  regard  the  Communist  new  line  on 
war  as  a dangerous  reversion  to  the  old  European  Socialist  line  of  1914 
which  the  Communists  once  condemned  In  unmeasured  terms.  By  the  Berne 
token  we  fail  to  see  the  distinction  between  Earl  Browder's  people's  front 
or  farmer-labor  reformist  program,  and  the  old  German  Social  Democratic 
reformism  in  the  absolute  terms  in  which  he  sees  it."® 

Commenting  upon  the  statements  made  by  a spoke eman  for  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  who  had  affirmatively  answered  questions  on  his  willingness 
to  fight  in  the  next  war  ("Do  you  believe  In  defending  your  country  in 
case  of  war,  would  you  fight?" ),  Socialists  declared  that  the  struggle  a- 
gainat  imperialist  war  traditionally  carried  on  by  the  C.P.  had  come  to  a 
sorry  end. 

"Thus  ended  the  struggle  of  the  C.F.  against  war,  and  against  Imperial- 
ism. I may  be  naive,  and  simple,  but  I can  draw  absolutely  no  difference 
between  the  answer  of  the  Y.C  Ji.  to  the  questions  on  the  national  guard,  the 
B.O.T.C.  defense  of  the  country,  the  Oxford  Fledge,  and  the  answers  expected 
from  an  American  Legionnaire,  or  a member  of  the  war  department. 

"The  Communist  Party  Is  for  war,  and  will  support  American  business  in- 
terests abroad  when  they  go  to  war.  The  Commuist  Party  now  can  be  expected 
to  talk  war,  national  defense,  protection  of  American  'interests'  along  with 
the  reactionaries,  the  red-baltera,  and  the  militarist. 

"Among  the  workers,  the  Communists  can  now  be  expected  to  call  off  the 
struggle  against  war. 

"Among  the  youth,  particularly  the  student  youth  where  there  has  been 
a great  anti-war  movement  in  the  past,  the  Y.C.L.  can  be  expected  to  support 
the  B.O.T.C.  and  to  support  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  B.O.T.C. 

"The  answer  of  some  old  Communists  may  be,  the  role  of  'our  spokesman 
at  Boston'  was  a maneuver.  Dot  at  all,  it  was  the  outspoken  answer  of  what 
the  Communists  believe."® 

Trade  Union  Opportunism.  In  trade  union  tactics.  Socialists  have  ac- 
cused the  Communist  party  of  suddenly  abandoning  its  old  line  of  fighting 
the  A.T.L.  creating  dual  red  unions  affiliated  to  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
League,  in  favor  of  a policy  of  conciliation  with  everyone  under  the  banner 
of  trade  union  unity.*  Largely  on  account  of  these  sudden  shifts  In  policy. 


® Thomas,  "The  Columnists'  Hew  Line,"  Hew  Republic  (May  6,  1936),  Yol.  LXXXYI, 
No.  1118,  p.'  374. 


’Al  Hamilton,  Socialist  Call.  Oct.  S3,  1937,  p.  6. 


*Browder 


and  Thomas,  on.  clt..  p.  33. 
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Sociallste  assert.  Communists  have  not  "been  trusted  in  the  labor  movement; 
workers  cannot  easily  forget  the  past. 

"...  She  Dally  Worker  may  not  like  it,  hut  It  is  nevertheless  trust 
coamonists  are  disliked  and  distrusted  In  the  labor  movement.  They  are  dis- 
liked and  distrusted  not  because  of  shat  the  Hearst  press  says  either  about 
them,  or  about  Soviet  BubbIb,  but  of  what  they  have  done  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. A party  cannot  for  more  than  fifteen  years  conduct  a war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  entire  labor  movement,  specialising  in  character  assas- 
sination, disrupting  everything,  breaking  up  what  they  could,  organizing 
dual  unions  and  splitting  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  even  at  times  when  they 
were  involved  in  bitter  struggles  against  their  bosses,  and  then  suddenly 
come  out  and  say:  Well,  that's  over,  we  won't  do  it  againl  Wot  because  we 
are  wrong,  not  because  we  have  changed  our  program,  but  Just  so.  We  won't 
do  it  again.  Henceforth  we  will  be  goodl 

"It  will  take  more  than  a declaration  for  the  communists  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  labor  and  socialist  movement.  . . .nZ 

Socialists  have  further  maintained  that  in  carrying  the  People's  Front 
into  the  trade  unions,  the  Communist  party  has, in  some  instances,  made  shady 
deals  with  opportunist  elements  to  retain  control  of  specific  locals,  or  to 
keep  more  militant  trade  unionists  with  class  struggle  policies  from  gaining 
control;  that  its  policies  have  been  reactionary,  with  its  full  strength 
directed  against  thd  left-wing  elements  rather  than  the  more  conservative, 
anti-socialist  bureaucracies  in  control  of  many  unions;  that  in  all  in- 
stances the  policies  of  the  unions  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  polltl- 

4 

cal  needs  and  interests  of  the  Communist  party. 

"When  Communists  have  been  able  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  govern- 
ing posts  of  a union  they  have  robbed  it  of  its  independence.  They  have 
made  the  interests  of  the  union  membership  secondary  to  the  aims  of  the 
Communist  party.  That  these  alms  may  sometimes  be  worthy  ones,  and  that 
they  may  temporarily  coincide  with  the  aims  of  labor  as  a Whole,  do  not 
Justify  the  control  of  aunlon  by  an  outside  political  group. 

"Once  in  control  of  a union  it  is  the  common  practice  of  Communists  to 
wipe  out  all  effective  opposition,  even  if  this  means  falsely  blackening 
the  character  of  their  opponents.  A communist-controlled  union  may  preserve 
the  forms  of  democracy,  but  the  practice  of  democracy  1b  lost.  . . . 

" ...  Wo  group  of  professional  disrtqpters  could  be  more  reckless  than 


2Zam,  OP._clt , . pp.  9-10. 

^ Socialist.  Tfanrlhooki— 1937.  p.  47. 

4 

Socialist  Call.  Sept.  3,  1938,  p.  9. 
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have  been  the  agents  of  the  Communist  party  in  branding  those  whom  they 
could  not  control  as  wreckers,  red-baiters,  company  men,  and  stoolpigeons."6 

The  National  Executive  Comnittee  of  the  Socialist  Party  used  strong 

words  in  condemning  trade  union  tactic b of  the  OommaniBts: 


"Socialists  will  fight  for  unity  and  industrial  unionism,  without, 
however,  forming  solid  blocs  with  bureaucrats  and  untrustworthy  elements  to 
do  it.  (We  have  in  mind,  specifically,  unions  where  Communists  have  joined 
hands  with  gangster  and  racketeer  elements,  defending  them  and  keeping  them 
in  office,  just  because  they  mumble  phrases  about  'industrial  unionism' .)."® 

Labor  Party.*-  On  the  Labor  party  question,  according  to  Socialist  crit- 


ic! an,  the  C.P,  also  done  handsprings.  Never  opposing  a Labor  party  in 
principle,  the  C.P.  nevertheless  wanted  a labor  party  "from  beloW  prior  to 


1935,  but  since  that  date  it  has  been  willing  to  accept  any  movement  which 


calls  itself  a Labor  party. 

"Originally,  Communists  proposed  a 'rank  and  file'  labor  party,  'from 
below'.  Now  they  seem  to  be  working  for  any  kind  of  a 'labor  party',  no 
matter  what  discredited  politicians  of  old  parties  may  control  it,  just  so 
long  as  it  is  called  'labor  party'. 

"Obviously  the  Socialist  Party  can  not  join  in  every  one  of  these  ad- 
venturist enterprises  in  'labor  party'  excursions.  We  most  certainly  do 
not  agree  on  agitational  slogans  for  a labor  party  such  as  the  Communists 
raise.  We  consider  preachments  about  a labor  party  being  a people's  front 
and  removing  the  dangers  of  war  and  fascism,  to  he  wrong,  misleading  and 
dangerous.  A Labor  party  would  mark  a new  level  of  political  class  con- 
sciousness and  united  action  on  the  political  field  by  the  working  class. 
But  it  would  not,  in  so  doing,  insure  the  establishment  of  peace  or  democ- 
racy or  plenty. 

"The  concept  of  the  messianic  mission  of  a labor  party  can  only  lead 
to  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  a revolutionary  party. 

"The  question  inevitably  arises  Whether  war  and  fascism  can  he  averted 
by  the  formation  of  an  amorphous  'Labor  Party',  composed  of  a thousand  dis- 
parate elements  pulling  in  as  many  different  directions?  Boss  not  the  con- 


5Idam. 

^Socialist  Call.  Peb.  20,  1937,  p.  6. 

^Laidler,  Toward  a Earmer-Labor  Party,  pp.  50-53.  Berenberg,  "A  Labor 
Party,"  fegrtcan  Socialist  Monthly  (Key,  1936),  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  pp.  3-4. 
National  Convention,  Socialist  Party,  U.S.A. , "Socialist  Hesolution  on  the 
Labor  Party,"  Socialist  Call.  May  7,  1938,  p.  9. 

^Socialist  Call.  Peb.  20,  1937,  p.  6. 
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cept  of  the  People's  Front  border  on  class  collaboration?  Can  a party  so 
Inclusive  as  the  People's  Fropt  do  anything  effective  in  realizing  even  a 
mild  program  of  reforms?  Or  will  it  not  bow  down  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  contradictions?  Coes  not  the  present  position  of  the  Communist  Party 
on  the  question  of  the  Labor  Party  constitute  a surrender  of  all  revolu- 
tionary realism,  and  does  It  not  comnlt  the  ComnuniBt  Party  to  the  same 
sterile  reformism  for  which  it  has,  Justly,  condemned  the  German  Social 
Democracy?  Is  not  a good  offense  the  best  defense  In  the  class  struggle? 

Is  not  the  position  of  the  Communist  Party,  in  putting  the  emphasis  on  the 
defense  of  civil  liberties  and  of  democracy  defeatist?* 3 

Communist  Party  Organization.  3he  Socialist  party  has  rejected  the 
monollthism  of  the  Comnunist  movement.  It  has  declared  that  this  type  of 
organization  degenerates  into  despotic  rule  by  a leadership  which  utterly 
disregards  the  will  of  the  general  membership  in  carrying  out  its  own  pre- 
conceived notions  of  what  the  party  line  should  be.  Uonolithism  leads  to 
party  dictatorship  by  those  who  entrench  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  party 
organization. 

* ...  In  its  devotion  to  the  theory  of  the  'dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat',  which  was  obviously  meant  to  give  the  workers  political  and  econom- 
ic power  in  the  transition  ffom  capitalism  to  socialism,  it  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  exalting  dictatorship  for  its  own  sake.  It  has  destroyed  demo- 
cratic discussion  within  its  own  ranks.  It  has  expelled  all  members  who 
did  not  accept  the  'party  line'.  It  has,  in  the  classic  case  of  Lovestone, 
permitted  the  Comintern  to  reverse,  by  cablegram,  without  hearing,  the  vote 
of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  delegates  of  a national  convention,  and  to  force 
upon  it  a leadership  which  it  had  itself  repudiated*  It  has  done  these 
things  in  the  name  of  'discipline' , and  for  the  ideal  of  a 'monolithic1 
party.  A monolithic  party  seems  to  be  a party  with  but  one  thought,  one 
voice,  one  direction. **■ 

"...  Since  we  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  leaders,  we 
are  compelled  to  arrive  at  our  policies  by  permitting  a wide  divergence  of 
opinion  and  freest  discussion  within  the  party  by  our  rank  and  file. 

"This  is  a basic  feature  which  distinguishes  the  Socialist  Party  from 
the  Comnunist  Party 

Socialists  hold  that  a monolithic  organization  end  genuine  party  democ- 
racy are  incompatible.  Consequently,  they  affirm,  members  of  the  Comnunist 
party  take  very  little  part  in  formulating  changes  in  the  party  line  or  in 


•^Bereriberg,  op.  clt*.  pp.  3-4. 

^Bereriberg,  *The  Bankruptcy  of  American  Communism,*  American  Socialist 
Quarterly  (December,  1934),  Tol.  Ill,  Ho.  4,  p.  39. 

^Socialist  Call,  fob.  20,  1937,  p.  6. 
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tbe  adoption  of  new  policies;  their  sole  function  consists  in  giving  their 
approval  to  accomplished  facts  or  in  discussing  the  means  of  Implement  lug 
the  line  handed  down  hy  the  Communist  International  or  the  national  Comal t- 
tee  of  the  party.  Although  the  Constitution  of  the  Oomimnist  party  affirms 
the  existence  of  democracy,  the  Socialist  party  holds  that  only  the  form  of 
democracy  exists  within  the  O.P. , hut  not  the  fact. 

In  his  dehate  with  Browder,  Thomas  hit  at  this  alleged  absence  of  democ- 
racy within  the  C.P.  He  declared: 

"I  am  a Socialist  , because,  while  wre  struggle  toward  that  end,  which 
we  have  not  reached  as  yet,  we  need  democracy  within  the  party.  It  may 
stumble  and  it  may  fail  from  time  to  time,  but  I trust  the  democracy  of  a 
party  more  than  I trust  a rule  from  on  top,  a centralization  eo  great  that 
orders  are  handed  down  from  Moscow  as  in  fact  they  have  heen  handed  down 
since  the  formation  of  the  Third  International,  so  that  some  of  you  have 
been  made  rather  dizzy  changing  your  minds  to  keep  up  with  the  correct 
line."3 

Socialists  have  never  taken  seriously  the  "self-criticism”  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  They  hold  that  the  criticism  which  takes  place  is  not  di- 
rected at  the  fundamentals  of  the  party  line,  but  rather  at  the  method  of 
carrying  it  out;  that  in  the  last  analysis  self-criticism  is  an  attempt  to 
make  the  rank-and-f il e of  the  O.P.  feel  an  inability  to  do  Justice  to  the 
line,  and  not  to  examine  it  critically  and  evaluate  it* 

"In  this  respect,  it  1b  true,  we  differ  from  the  Communist  Party.  We 
do  not  conduct  merely  formal  post-mortem  discussions  by  expelling  all  those 
who  disagree  with  the  existing  party  leadership,  in  order  to  assure  the 
right  kind  of  a majority  ."4 

"Communists  are  very  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  in  their  organization, 
in  their  discipline  and  in  their  practices  they  resemble  the  Jesuit  Order. 
Howhere  is  this  resemblance  so  clear  as  In  the  Institution  of  self-criticism. 
Self-criticism  is  spoken  of  as  an  'art* , like  the  art  of  prayer.  It  is  as 
formal  as  the  confession,  is  accompanied,  as  is  the  confession,  hy  the 
cry  'Mea  culpa  — mea  maxima  culpa  l I have  sinned.' 

"Self-criticism  chiefly  functions  to  advertise  the  individual  Commun- 
ist's realization  that  he  is  not  perfect.  The  noxm  of  perfection  is  the 
'general  line'  of  the  party.  He  measures  his  'deviations'  from  the  line 


Thomas  and  Browder,  op.  cit. , p. 


8. 


^Socialist  Call.  Peh.  20,  1937,  p.  6 
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with  *ming  consciousness  of  well-doing,  he  publicly  announces  hie  sin, 

Ms  realization  of  it,  and  Ms  intention  to  do  better.  Never  does  self- 
criticism  Involve  any  doubt  of  the  'general  line',  any  more  than  a Catholic's 
confession  involves  any  doubt  of  church  dogma. 

"Self-criticism  never  becomes  free  discussion.  The  leaders  of  the  par- 
ty practice  'self-criticism',  but  who  criticizes  than?  Who  In  the  party 
dares  to  criticize  Stalin,  or  the  Executive  of  the  Comintern?*® 

Lack  of  Proletarian  BtMcs.  Socialists  have  deplored  the  alleged  lack 
of  integrity  shown  by  the  Communist  party  in  dealing  with  other  working 
class  movements  wMch  have  also  prof  eesedj^cf  assless  society  as  their  goal 
but  have  disagreed  with  the  strategy  and  tactics  employed  by  the  Communist 
International . Instead  of  frankly  acknowledging  that  the  differences  of 
opinion,  however  mistaken,  are  honest.  Socialist  and  other  groups  have  been 
denounced  as  enemies  of  the  working  class,  soclal-fascistB,  Branco's  Pifth 
Column,  etc.  And  what  is  even  worse,  the  S.P.'s  doctrines  have' been  delib- 
erately misrepresented  and  distorted,  Socialists  have  alleged.  Such 

6 

Machiavellian  tactics  have  no  place  in  a Marxian  movement. 


Berenberg,  on.  cit.. 


pp.  47-46. 


^Thomas,  America's  Way  Out,  p.  92.  Lai dler.  Socializing  Our  Democracy, 
p.  97. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  SOCIALIST  PASTY:  CRITICISM  OV  OTHER  MARXIAN  MOVEMENTS 
Criticism  of  Socialist  Labor  Party 

Current  Socialist  party  literature  does  not  give  even  a passing  men- 
tion to  the  Socialist  Labor  party.  Since  Socialists  regard  the  latter  as 
comparatively  obscure,  unknown,  and  above  all,  without  any  following  in  the 
ranks  of  the  working  clase,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  ignored  the  S.L.F. 
Socialists  still  believe  that  time  has  vindicated  their  early  criticisms  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  party.  They  tend  to  dismiss  the  entire  movement  in  a 
few  words. 

"...  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  is  a tiny  religious  sect  of  those 
who  keep  pure  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  Xarl  Marx  as  interpreted 
by  his  prophet,  Daniel  de  Leon.  . . .b1 

On  the  whole,  the  basic  differences  which  separate  the  S.P.  from  the 
S.L.P.  are  four  in  number:  (l)  The  Socialist  party  has  opposed  from  the  very 
beginning  the  dual-union  conceptions  of  the  S.L.P.  Socialists  do  not  be- 
lieve that  rival  revolutionary  unions  should  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
basic  trade  unions,  however  conservative  and  archaic,  to  which  workers  al- 
ready belong.  Socialists  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  work  within  these 
unions  for  the  adoption  of  more  progressive  policies.  (2)  Socialists  have 
rejected  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  S.L.P.  's  strategy  in  spuming  a 
program  of® immediate  demands".  Cognizant  that  such  demands  may  become  ends 
rather  than  means.  Socialists  have  nevertheless  held  that  their  espousal 
gets  worker b interested  in  the  movement,  develops  their  class-conBciousnesB, 

* Thomas,  America.1  a War  Out,  p.  284. 

^Laldler,  History  of  Socialist  Thought,  p.  571. 
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and  prepares  them  for  active  participation  In  the  straggle  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  capitalist  system.  (3)  Socialists  have  rejected  the  monolithic  or- 
ganisation of  the  S.L.P.,  its  "fanatic  rigidity  of  discipline" , and  its  com- 
pi  eta  domination  by  the  top  leadership.  The  aversion  of  Socialists  in 
recent  years  for  greater  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  S.F.'s 
national  Executive  Conmlttee  has  been  traced  by  one  prominent  member  of  the 

4 

party  to  a reaction  against  the  baneful  tyranny  of  Daniel  De  Leon. 

(4)  Finally,  Socialists  have  argued,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  1b 
unique  neither  in  its  demand  for  industrial  organization  nor  in  its  advocacy 
of  the  General  Strike.  But  the  Socialist  Industrial  union  cannot  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  state.  The  transition  to  the  new  society  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  mere  dissolution  of  the  state  after  a victory  by  the 
workers  over  the  bourgeoisie  at  the  polls.  The  new  society  needs  both  the 

Socialist  industrial  union  and  some  supreme  coercive  force,  the  state,  to 

5 

assure  its  retention  of  power. 

Criticism  of  Social  Democratic  Federation.^ 

Since  the  split  in  the  Socialist  party  and  the  bolting  of  the  Old  Guard 
Socialists  in  1936  to  form  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  the  following 
year,  little  direct  criticism  of  the  latter  group  has  appeared  in  the  Social- 
ist party  press.  For  a discussion  of  issues  and  implied  criticians,  the 

2 

reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of  the  Socialist  party  from  1932  to  1936. 

In  December,  1938,  negotiations  were  undertaken  looking  forward  to  a 

^Hillqult,  History  of  Socialism  in  the  Halted  States,  pp.  339-340.  Laidler, 
Socialism  in  Thought  and  Action,  p.  502. 

^Porter,  Which  Way  for  the  Socialist  Party?  p.  38. 

5*phomas,  The  Socialist  Cure  for  a Sick  Society,  p.  20;  America’s  Way  Out .t>. 213. 

■'■Thomas,  After  the  Dew  Deal.  What?  pp.  220-228. 

2 
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3 

reunification  of  the  Socialist  party  and.  the  Social  Democratic  federation. 

Criticism  of  the  Lovestone  Group  ( Independent  Labor  League  of  America) 

The  Socialist  party  has  given  an  insignificant  recognition  to  the  Love- 
stone  movement  in  its  party  press  and  other  literature.  Up  until  approxi- 
mately 1937,  when  the  Lovestone  group  abandoned  all  hopes  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Communist  party,  the  Socialist  party  generally  re- 
garded the  Lovestoneites  " . . . aB  pawns  playing  the  CommuniBt  party  game, 
seemingly  outside  the  party  hut  pulling  its  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."*1. 

Socialists  so  expressed  themselves  because  of  Lovestone*  s alleged  prac- 
tices of  differing  from  the  Comintern  theory  hut  supporting  it  in  practice. 
The  S.P.  was  especially  critical  of  the  Lovestone  group  at  the  time  the 
Communist  party  changed  its  line  in  1935.  it  that  time  the  Lovestoneites 

were  accused  of  playing  a further  opportunistic  role  to  effect  conciliation 

2 

with  the  Cosxminist  party. 

Since  1937,  however,  despite  differences  in  strategy,  tactics,  and  par- 
ty organization,  despite  some  disagreements  on  the  war  question, ^ the  Social- 
ist party  and  the  Lovestone  group  have  taken  more  or  less  similar  positions 
on  the  People's  front,  collective  security,  and  the  labor  party.  Both  par- 
ties are  affiliated  to  the  Keen  American  Out  of  War  Committee. 


3 

Socialist  Call.  Dec.  34,  1938,  p.  4. 
1 Socialist  Call.  Bov.  7,  1936,  p.  5. 
^Socialist  Call,  feb.  8,  1936,  p.  6. 


7 

3am,  **  'fools  Bush  In  . 
Vol.  V,  Ho.  5,  pp.  18-30 


1 ,"  American  Socialist  Monthly  (July,  1936), 
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Soclalist  Party’s  Criticism  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (Trotskyist a) 


The  facte  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  Trotskyists  into  the  Social- 
ist party  In  1936  and  their  subsequent  expulsion  the  following  year  have 
been  presented  elsewhere.1  A few  words  will  be  said  here  concerning  the 
attitude  token  by  the  Socialists  toward  the  Trotskyists  since  their  expul- 
sion from  the  party. 

Socialists  have  attributed  the  expulsion  not  to  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  policy  but  to  the  inability  of  Trotskyists  to  work  harmoniously 
with  any  group  which  does  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  them  on  every  question 

which  arises.  Trotskyists,  says  the  S.P. , are  sectarians  Just  like  the 

2 

members  of  the  Communist  party. 

"The  lasting  fact  is  that  the  Trotakyltes  were  unable  to  remain  in 
the  American  Socialist  Party  as  they  have  been  unable  to  remain  in  all  the 
other  revolutionary,  but  non-Trotskylte,  organizations  in  the  world. 

"The  Stalinists  acclaim  that  it  is  the  counter-revolutionary  program 
of  the  Trotskyitee  that  has  caused  this.  Scarcely!  The  Trotsky  program 
is  less  counter-revolutionary  than  that  of  the  Stalinists. 

"What  lies  beneath  the  split  in  the  SP  is  not  that  which  separates  the 
Trotskyitee  from  the  Stalinists  but  that  which  united  them. 

"The  Trotskyitee,  like  the  Stalinists,  have  that  sectarian  approach  to 
politics  which  causes  them  to  idolize  all  those  who  agree  with  their  narrow 
program  at  any  given  moment  and  to  cast  into  the  nether  depths  of  1 counter- 
revolution1 all  those  who  disagree  with  them. 

"The  Trotskyitee  refuse  to  be  in  a party  with  those  who  are  not  'con- 
sistent revolutionists'.  And  all  those  who  are  not  Trotskyitee  are  not  such 
'consistent  revolutionists'. 

"The  Trotskyitee  may  temporarily  join  with  non-Trotekyites  in  a party; 
but  only  as  a 'maneuver' ; and  never  to  mold  a stable  party. 

"The  Trotskylte  belief  that  all  non-frotskyites  are  'centrists'  and 
'reformists’  is  supplemented  by  the  conclusion  that  all  such  'confused* 
elements  will  Join  with  the  class  enemy  in  time  of  crisis.  On  this  assump- 
tion, Trotskyism  like  Stalinism  conducts  a factional  quarrel  within  the 
working  class  with  the  weapons  and  in  the  manner  of  a class  struggle. 

"The  consequences  of  this  policy  are,  prior  to  a working  class  revolu- 
tion, splits  and  splits;  and  after  a successful  revolution,  as  in  Bussia, 
burocratic  suppressions. 

"The  sectarian  notion  that  all  those  without  the  perfect  line  are  con- 


1 Supra. 

^Socialist  Call.  Jan,  14,  1939,  p.  3, 
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seioua  or  unconscious  counter-revolutionaries,  •Trotsky-iaBCistB1  or 
* Span!  all  assassins' , must  ultimately  lead  to  the  institution  of  a buro- 
cratic  regime  "by  such  a sectarian  group  in  power. 

"Trotskyism  and  Stalinisn,  arch-enemies  in  program,  are  nevertheless 
children  horn  of  one  womb. 

Tor  about  six  months  it  appeared  that  the  Trot  sky!  tes,  after  the 
lessons  of  more  than  a decade,  would  change  their  line;  this  was  during  that 
period  when  the  Trot  skyi  tee  were  dissolving  their  pure  parties  and  entering 
the  Socialist  Parties  of  the  world.  Out  of  these  parties,  we  hoped  would 
come  united  revolutionary  — as  opposed  to  reformist  — currents  within  them. 

"The  test  of  time  has  found  the  Trotskyites  wanting  in  an  ability  to 
learn  from  the  lessons  of  history.  The  single  party  dictatorship,  instead 
of  a proletarian  dictatorship  resting  on  workers'  democracy,  still  remains 
their  link  with  Stalinism.  As  in  the  Oommnnlet  parties,  the  single-man  dic- 
tatorship is  their  method  of  leadership  and  policy-making. "3 

Despite  their  disillusionment  (rightly  or  wrongly  so)  with  the  Trotsky- 
ists, Socialists  have  nevertheless  denounced  the  attempts  to  fasten  fascist- 
collaboratlon  upon  Trotsky  by  the  Moscow  trials.  They  have  also  demanded 

that  the  right  of  asylum  granted  to  Trotsky  by  the  Mexican  government  be 

4 

applauded  upheld  by  the  working  class. 


^Socialist  Call.  Sept.  11,  1937,  p.  4. 


^Socialist  Call.  Dec.  26,  1936,  p.  12 
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CHAPTEE  XIII 

THE  SOCIAL  EEMOCBATIC  FBDBRATIOH 

History 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  of  the  U.S.A.  was  formally  organised 

in  May,  1937  in  a convention  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  attended 

hy  delegatee  from  Socialist  organisations  in  19  states.^ 

The  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  marked  the  climax  of 

a long  and  hitter  internal  struggle  between  the  Old  Guard  and  the  Militants 

for  control  of  the  Socialist  parly.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  refusal  of 

the  Socialist  Party  Convention  in  session  at  Cleveland  in  May,  1936,  to 

seat  the  Old  Onard  delegation  from  Hew  York,  headed  by  Louis  Valdman,  which 

contested  the  seating  of  the  mutants  from  that  state,  then  the  Convention 

decided  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the  Old  Guard  delegates  from  Hew 

York,  followed  by  other  delegates*  bolted  the  convention  and  took  the  first 

2 

steps  towards  setting  up  the  new  S.D.F.  organization.  Actually,  however, 

the  causes  of  the  split  went  much  farther  hack. 

2 

Detroit  Declaration— 1934.  The  split  was  the  final  outcome  of  a 

controversy  within  the  parly  on  questions  of  policy  and  tactics,  dating 
back  a number  of  years.  One  of  the  first  significant  and  disturbing  signs 
of  this  division  came  when  a fight  arose  over  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 

* Social  Democratic  Federation,  U.S.A.,  Principle  a and  Program,  p.  3. 

gHew  Leader.  May  16,  1936,  p.  1;  May  23,  1936,  p.  1;  May  30*  1936,  pp.  1,8; 
June  6,  1936,  passim;  June  13,  1936,  gp.  1,  3,  7.  Hew  York  Times.  May  25, 
1936,  p.  1;  June  4,  1936,  p.  1. 

3 

Solomon,  Detroit  Party,  passim.  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of 

the  Socialist  Party,  The  Oriel s in  the  Socialist  Party — The  Detroit  Conven- 
tion. pa  Balm. 
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tion  of  Principles  introduced  at  the  Detroit  Convention  in  June,  1934. 

The  greatest  dissension  was  caused  by  the  last  three  paragraphs  of  the 
1500  word  Declaration,  which.  In  part,  readi 

"The  Socialist  Party  is  opposed  to  militarism,  imperialism  and  war. 

It  purposes  to  eradicate  the  perpetual  economic  welfare  of  capitalism  the 
fruit  of  which  is  international  conflict.  War  cannot  he  tolerated  by 
Socialists,  or  preparedness  for  war.  . . . They  will  meet  war  and  the  de- 
tailed plans  for  war  already  mapped  oat  by  the  war-making  arms  of  the  gov- 
ernment, by  massed  war  resistance,  organized  so  far  as  practlceble  In  a 
general  strike  of  labor  unions  and  professional  groups  in  a united  effort 
to  make  the  waging  of  war  a practical  impossibility  and  to  convert  the  cap- 
italist war  crisis  into  a victory  for  Socialism. 

■In  its  struggle  for  a new  society,  the  Socialist  Party  seeks  to  attain 
its  objectives  by  peaceful  and  orderly  means.  . . . Its  methods  nay  include 
a recourse  to  a general  strike  which  will  not  merely  serve  as  a defense 
against  Fascist  counter-revolution  but  will  carry  the  revolutionary  struggle 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

■The  Socialist  Party  proclaims  anew  its  faith  in  economic  and  political 
democracy,  but  it  unhesitatingly  applies  Itself  to  the  task  of  replacing  the 
bogus  democracy  of  capitalist  pari iamen tar lanism  by  a genuine  workers'  democ- 
racy. Capitalism  1b  doomed.  If  it  can  be  superseded  by  a majority  vote, 
the  Socialist  Party  will  rejoice.  If  the  crisis  comes  through  the  denial 
of  majority  rights  after  the  electorate  has  given  us  a mandate  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  crush  by  our  labor  solidarity  the  reckLess  forces  of  reaction 
and  to  consolidate  the  Socialist  state.  If  the  capitalist  system  should 
collapse  in  a general  chaos  and  confusion,  which  can  not  permit  of  orderly 
procedure,  the  Socialist  Party,  whether  or  not  in  such  a case  it  is  a major- 
ity. will  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  maintaining 
a go  vermeil  t tinder  the  workers'  rule.  True  democracy  is  a worthy  means  to 

progress:  but  true  democracy  must  be  created  by  the  workers  of  the  world."  ® 
XThie  writer's  emphasis.) 

The  objections  of  the  Old  Guard  centered  chiefly  about  the  underscored 
passages.  Louis  Waldman  opened  the  fight  against  its  adoption.  Ee  stren- 
uously opposed  the  use  of  "massed  war  resistance": 

"...  'Massed  war  resistance'  is  one  of  those  provocative  phrases 
irtiich  is  capable  of  all  kinds  of  contraction.  What  does  a political  party 
dedicated  to  lawful  and  peaceful  struggle  mean  when  it  declares  itself 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  mass  war  resistance  If  it  does  not  mean  extra-legal 
means?" 

"For  myself,  comrades,  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  I can  remain  a 
Social  Democrat  and  become  bound  by  this  declaration,  ..." 

" . . . If  we  have  to  adjourn  without  a declaration  I would  a thousand 


%he  Declaration  of  Principles  together  with  a fall  stenographic  report  on 
the  debate  for  and  against  its  adoption  can  be  found  in  the  American  Socialist 
Quarterly  (July,  1934),  Vol . Ill,  Special  Supplement. 

5Ibld. . pp.  5-6. 
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times  rather  do  that  than  commit  the  Socialist  Party  to  an  anarchist , 
illegal,  and  conmunistic  doctrine.*® 

Algernon  Lee  later  affirmed  the  anti-Declaration  sentiments  of  Waldman 
and  others  when  he  declared: 

"To  adopt  this  will  not  do  one  hit  toward  assuring  that  you  will  have 
massed  war  resistance  or  a general  strike  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Tou  do 
not  get  that  sort  of  thing  hy  adopting  a resolution  in  a convention.  But 
to  adopt  this  today  will,  in  the  first  place,  he  to  put  a conclusive  argu- 
ment in  the  hands  of  every  District  Attorney  in  the  states  that  have  crim- 
inal syndicalism  laws,  criminal  anarchist  laws,  or  whatever  they  call  them, 
and  even  in  other  states,  to  send  to  prison  men  who  will  have  to  stand  the 
gaff,  hut  who  have  not  voted  on  this  today.  1 do  not  see  why  we  should, 
for  no  purpose,  invite  that  danger.*6 7 8 9 

Despite  these  and  other  objections  offered  hy  Waldman,  Lee,  Solomon, 

Pan  ken  and  others,  the  delegates  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Principles  hy 

a vote  of  99  to  47,  with  the  further  proviso  that  the  Declaration  he  sub- 

8 

mitted  to  the  party  membership  for  a referendum  vote.  Preparatory  to  the 
referendum,  the  New  Leader  devoted  several  issues  to  discussions,  pro  and 

9 

con,  upon  the  Declaration. 

The  vote  subsequently  taken  in  the  fall  showed  that  the  sentiment  of 

the  S.P.  was  for  the  Declaration  of  Principles  hut  not  overwhelmingly  so. 

10 

It  was  carried  hy  a vote  of  5,993  to  4,872. 

This  referendum  on  the  Detroit  Declaration  settled  nothing.  Smoulder- 
ing discontents  continued  to  flare  up  anew.  The  controversy  which  raged  in 
varying  Intensity  throughout  the  country  found  its  greatest  and  most  acrl- 


6Ihjd. . pp.  8-9. 

tMAm  pp  • 22-23. 

8Ihid. . p.  2. 

9Hew  Leader.  June  16th  and  June  23rd,  1934,  passim. 

pi  6* 


X&ew  Leader.  Oct.  27,  1934, 
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monloua  expression  In  Hew  York  State  where  the  Old  guard1 2 s control  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  was  being  threatened  by  the  growing  strength  of  the 
IjllltantB.  The  provocative  Issues  were  these:  (l)  Should  the  Socialist  par- 
ty attempt  to  be  an  "all-inclusive"  party  by  admitting  to  membership  Commin- 
lst  expatriates  who  had  been  expelled  for  non-conformity  with  the  Communist 
party  line;  (3)  should  Socialists  undertake  to  cooperate  in  united  front 
agreements  with  the  Communist  party;  (3)  should  the  Socialist  party  depart 
from  its  traditional  position  of  Btrict  adherence  to  constitutional  measures 
for  achieving  socialism?  The  ftld  fltmrd  answered  all  these  questions  nega- 
tively. 

Hsrmonv  Pact— 1935.  In  an  effort  to  quiet  the  threats  and  counter- 
threats  of  secessions,  and  expulsions,  the  National  Executive  Committee 
presented  to  the  Hew  York  State  Committee  a nine-point  harmony  program  as 
the  minimum  basis  for  reaching  an  agreement  for  keeping  both  factions  to- 
gether within  the  party.  The  following  were  the  most  important  planks: 

"1.  The  adherence  to  the  resolution  of  the  NEC  providing  the  ineligi- 
bility of  advocates  of  violence  and  communism  in  the  party." 

"2.  That  the  State  Committee  prepare  and  issue  a statement  setting 
forth  its  views  that  while  holding  to  the  right  of  Socialists  to  advocate 
changes  in  the  Declaration  of  frinciples,  the  same  must  be  accepted  as  the 
duly  legally  adopted  Declaration  of  Principles  as  provided  in  the 
national  Constitution." 

"3.  That  the  local,  state  and  national  constitutions  shall  he  rigidly 
enforced." 

"5.  That  every  party  member,  party  committees  and  papers  published  by 
Socialists  shall  be  forbidden  from  making  or  issuing  public  statements  at- 
tacking the  integrity  of  comrades,  the  party,  or  its  duly  constituted  com- 
mittees, provisions  made  for  disciplining  actions  to  enforce  same." 

2 

The  nine-point  harmony  program  evoked  considerable  discuss! on ;acompro— 
miae  program,  substantially  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  NEC  in  March, 


1 Socialist  Call.  March  30,  1935,  p.  6. 

2gew  Leader.  May  11,  1935,  p.  7;  June  15,  1935,  p.  3;  June  29,  1935,  p.  5. 
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1935,  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  a (pajority  of  the  Hew  York  State  Committee 
and  the  HEC.3 

Militant  Bolt— 1935.  Despite  this  "harmony*  pact,  rumors  and  threats 

4 

of  Left  Wing  expulsion  continued  to  reach  the  non-party  press*  The  har- 
mony, in  fact,  proved  to  be  short-lived.  The  meeting  of  the  Hew  York  City 
Central  Committee  on  December  4,  1935,  at  the  Band  School,  led  to  a definite 
parting  of  the  ways.  The  facte  are  few  and  simple,  but  considerable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  arisen  in  their  Interpretation,  At  the  December 
4th  meeting,  the  H.Y.C.  Central  Oonmittee  controlled  by  the  Old  Guard,  by 
a vote  of  48  to  44  refused  to  reconsider  a previous  decision  for  a "reor- 
ganization" of  the  parly.  The  mutants,  interpreting  this  as  the  first 
Bteps  in  the  ouster  of  Korman  Thomas  and  the  Left  Wing,  bolted  the  meeting 
and  subsequently  established  themselves  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Socialist 

g 

Call,  the  recently  established  Militant  paper.  Steps  were  thereupon  taken 
by  the  Militants  to  maks  a state-wide  fight  upon  the  issue.  Prompt  repris- 
al followed.  The  Hew  York  State  Oonmittee,  also  controlled  by  the  Old 

6 

guard . declared  the  seceders  an  “ outlaw  organization11 . 

Two  statements  In  Juxtaposition  show  the  almost  hopelessly  Irrecon- 
cilable attitudes  taken  by  the  warring  factions.  The  Militants  Justified 
their  exodus  thus: 

"The  action  of  the  Old  Guard  in  insisting  on  the  so-called  'reorganiza- 
tion1 of  the  Party  forced  the  issue.  No  self-respecting  Socialist  could 
have  submitted  to  the  high-handed  dictatorship  usurped  by  the  Old  Guard 


•^New  Leader.  July  20,  1935,  p.  3.  Socialist  Call.  July  20,  1935,  pp.  899. 

^Hew  York  Times.  Aug.  6,  1935,  p.  18;  Hov.  15,  1935,  p.  8. 

^Bew  Leader.  December  7,  1935,  p.  2;  December  14,  1935,  p.  3.  Socialist 

Call.  December  14,  1935,  pp.  2,6,12. 

6Hew  York  Times.  December  9,  1935,  p.  8. 
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executive  conmittee  of  Local  H ew  York.  Ho  self-respecting  Socialist  did 
submit.  When  by  a vote  of  48  to  44  the  Central  Comal ttee  refused  to  recon- 
sider the  ousting  of  Borman  Thomas  and  of  the  left-wing  elements  — and, 
make  no  mistake,  the  contemplated  * reorganization*  meant  expulsion!  — — the 
self-respecting  Socialists,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  walked  out  of  the 
meeting." 

"And  so  opens  a new  era  of  Socialist  activity.  How  the  party  in  Hew 
York  will  carxy  out  the  policies  of  the  executive  conmittee.  How  young 
people  will  be  admitted  when  they  are  eligible.  How  there  will  be  a posi- 
tive policy  of  Socialist  activity  in  the  unions.  How  there  will  be  true 
democracy  within  the  party.  How  there  will  be  no  heresy-hunting  and  witch- 
burning."  7 - 

The  Old  Guard,  on  the  other  hand,  declared: 

"Socialist  Party  members  should  be  on  their  guard  against  wild  state- 
ments that  are  certain  to  come  from  the  'militant1  secessionists  in  Local 
Hew  York.  They  appear  to  have  ample  funds  from  nysterious  sources  and  for 
a year  they  have  been  more  and  more  acting  like  the  Communist  'left*  wing 
in  the  party  in  1919.  They  have  reached  the  stage  of  demanding  the  right 
to  advocate  armed  insurrection,  which  clearly  places  them  in  the  category 
of  Communists. 

"Socialist  Party  members  will  stand  adamant  against  these  naive  pseudo- 
revolutionists  who  for  many  weeks  have  had  the  'Daily  Worker'  as  their 
open  advocates  .... 

"Party  members  should  also  be  on  their  guard  against  the  Communist 
plants  sho  have  slipped  into  the  party  and  are  serving  as  the  active  advisors 
of  the  'militant'  insurrectionists  • . • • 

"The  Socialist  Party  will  not  tolerate  the  Infantile  Communists  in  the 
party  and  their  secession  allies.  Make  sure  of  that'."** 

Hew  York  Referendum — 1936.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  — the 

existence  of  two  Socialist  parties  in  Hew  York  State  — resulted  in  almost 

immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  national  Executive  Committee.  By  a vote 

of  8 to  2,  a resolution  was  passed  suspending  the  charter  of  the  Hew  York 

State  party;  appointing  of  a temporary  state  conmittee  of  15;  providing  for 

a state  referendum  to  determine  the  preference  of  the  membership  on  the  rival 

1 

factions  In  Hew  York. 

The  mutants  interposed  no  objections  to  the  proposed  referendum.  The 


7Soclalist  Call.  Dec.  14,  1935,  p.  6. 

g 

Hew  Leader.  December  7,  1935,  p.  2. 
•^Socialist  Call.  Jan.  11,  1936,  p.  3. 
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Old  Guard.  however,  was  Indignant  at  the  action.  It  characterized 

g 

these  proceedings  as  high-handed,  and  "fascism  In  the  party" . Bold  head- 
lines in  the  Hew  Leader  declared:  "Left  Wingers  in  the  H.B.C.  Try  To  Force 

4 

Dictatorship  On  the  Party  In  Hew  York1 . 

The  referendum  was  held  on  April  2,  1926.  nominees  of  both  factions 
for  members  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  and  delegates  to  the  national 
Convention  in  June,  1926  were  offered  to  the  regularly  enrolled  Socialists 
for  their  decision.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Mili- 
tants throughout  the  state.  In  Hew  York  City,  the  captured  20 

out  of  the  24  delegates  to  the  national  Convention.  Most  of  the  Old  QimyA 

leaders  (Oneal , Waldman,  Gerber,  Classens,  Lee,  Fanken,  Karlin)  were  de- 

5 

feated  in  their  home  districts.  The  Militants  also  elected  most  of  the 

State  Cnrmrdt teamen.  As  a result  of  this  referendum,  the  national  Executive 

6 

Committee  of  the  party  awarded  the  Hew  York  charter  to  the  Militants. 

fifetlnn»3  Convention — 1936.  The  last  move  made  by  the  Old  Guard  to 
save  itself  came  at  the  1936  national  Convention  of  the  Socialist  party. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  gain  recognition  as  the  accredited  Hew  York 
delegation,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  repudiated  at  the  referendum 
previously  held.  lulling  in  this  move,  the  Old  Guard  delegates  from  Hew 
York  elsewhere  bolted  the  Convention  and  took  the  first  steps  towards 
the  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.1 

ftastscrlnt — 1959.  About  December,  1938,  negotiations  were  undertaken 

o 

Hew  Leader.  Jan.  11,  1936,  pp.  1-3. 
gIbld. . p.  2. 

4Idem. 

5SoclallBt  Call.  April  11,  1936,  p.  2. 

^Hew  Leader.  May  16,  1936,  p.  2. 

1Hew  Leader.  May  16,  1936,  p.  1;  May  23,  1936,  p.  1;  May  30,  1936,  pp.  1,8; 
June  6,  1936,  passim:  Jhne  13,  1936,  pp.  1,3,7.  Hew  York  Times,  May  25, 
1936,  p.  1;  June  4,  1936,  p.  1. 
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by  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  the  Socialist  party  with  a view 
to  determining  whether  or  not  a genuine  basis  existed  for  the  re-unifica- 
tion of  both  organisations* 

As  the  Hew  Leader  observed: 

"We  presume  that  no  one  will  object  to  a united  movement  that  is  based 
upon  a real  understanding  and  embodied  in  decisions  that  leave  no  room  for 
two  or  more  interpretations.  The  split  was  due  to  basic  issues  of  democracy 
in  the  party  and  democracy  in  methods,  policies,  programs,  philosophy 
aims  of  the  Socialist  movement.  If  we  are  now  all  democratic  Socialists 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  clearly  stating  these  views  without 
equivocation.  . . *°2 * 4 5 

IJ  A 

Viewpoints  for°  and  against1*  the  proposal  were  presented  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  Leader.  Julius  Gerber  expressed  his  doubts  end  misgivings  on  the 
efficacy  of  such  a plan.  He  doubted  that  the  leaders  of  the  S.F.  had  ex- 
perienced any  change  of  heart;  on  the  whole  he  regarded  this  as  an  attempt 

on  their  part  to  regain  prestige  which  had  been  lost  by  the  disintegration 
5 

of  the  S.P. 


Principles  of  Soclallmn 

The  general  orientation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  was  set 
forth  at  an  earlier  date  by  Hill  quit  and  other  Socialists.^  Like  the 
Socialist  party,  the  S.D.F.  has  taken  no  official  stand  on  Marxism.  In 
its  ranks  are  to  be  found  ‘•orthodox*’  Marxist  followers  of  Zautsky,  "revi- 
sionists", and  non-Marxian  socialists.  In  general,  it  is  anti-Leninist 


2Hew  Leader.  Jon.  14,  1939,  p.  8. 

SIdem. 

4Hew  Leader.  Jab.  4,  1939,  p.  8. 

5Idem. 

* Hill quit,  Present  Day  Socialism:  Foundations  of  Socialism,  Claessens, 
Essentials  of  Socialism.  Pariken,  Socialism  for  America.  Lewis,  Mission 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  Hew  Leader.  May  30,  1936,  p.  1. 
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( opposing  "violence,  terror  and  the  proletarian  dictatorship"  as  the  road 
2 

to  power);  it  hae  espoused  a democratic  conquest  of  power  through  the  es- 
tabliBhed  constitutional  means*  On  the  whole.  It  has  followed  the  tradi- 
tions and  viewpoints  of  the  Social  Democracies  affiliated  to  the  Second  In- 
ternational, strongly  leaning  towards  Ksutslqr  in  its  theoretical  analyses. 

"There  are  two  principal  viewpoints  on  social  change.  The  Communist  and 
left  wing  dream  of  an  impending  catastrophe,  a rapid  or  sudden  collapse  of 
Capitalism  and  the  possible  revolt  of  the  masses  in  'chaos  and  confusion1, 
a contempt  for  democracy  and  a deep  distrust  in  the  abilities  and  poten- 
tialities of  the  conmon  mass.  These  ultra  'revolutionists'  care  only  for 
a small  highly  disciplined  crew  who  are  to  occupy  strategic  positions  and 
manipulate  the  revolting  masses  under  a party  dictatorship  which  they  eu- 
phonistically  call  the  'dictatorehip  of  the  proletariat',  dll  those  who  op- 
pose these  self-appointed  saviors  are  to  be  ruthlessly  extexminated. 

"The  viewpoint  of  the  Social  Democrats,  so  powerfully  represented  by 
the  Socialist  and  Labor  parties  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Dennark,  Norway, 
Czechoslovakia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Argentina,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  other  countries,  is  one  of  implicit  faith  in  the  abilities 
and  potentialities  of  the  masses  and  in  the  efficacy  of  democratic  progress. 
The  tactics  of  Social  Democracy  are  in  consonance  with  their  philosophy. 
Social  Democrats  have  organized  or  have  helped  to  organize  powerful  mass 
political  parties.  They  built  or  helped  to  build  strong  and  militant  trade 
unions.  They  have  organized  or  aided  In  the  organization  of  successful  co- 
operative enterprises."2 * 4 


Strategy  and  Tactics 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  has  a definite  program  for  building 
the  trade  unions,  fighting  for  the  realization  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
workers  as  producers  and  consumers,  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States,  etc.*  It  hae  advanced  the  proposition  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful approach  for  ultimately  winning  the  masses  to  accepting  a socialist 
society  lies  in  the  building  of  a national  Farmer-Labor  party,  rooted  basic 


2 

New  Leader.  June  8,  1935,  p.  7;  July  6,  1935,  p.  7,  Sept.  10,  1935,  p.  7. 

2 

Adler,  Democracy  and  Revolution,  pp.  22-23. 

“Social  Democratic  Federation  U.SJL,  Principles  and  Program,  p.  4. 
pp.  10-14. 
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ally  In  the  trade  unions.  On  the  question  of  the  ultimate  transition  to 
socialism  it  favors  compensation  to  the  present  owners  of  the  Instruments 
of  production  (factories,  mines,  etc.)  rather  than  outright  confiscation.2 * 

Eaut sky  has  stated  the  generally  accepted  position  in  the  columns  of 
the  Hew  Leader: 

"It  is  stupid  as  well  as  politically  harmful  to  come  out  with  a program 
for  complete  confiscation,  for  not  only  are  the  capitalists  tied  up  with 
the  present  form  of  private  property,  hut  also  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
•little*  men,  who  have  their  mots  in  the  working  class."'* 

The  chief  function  to-day  of  the  S.D.F.,  as  the  organization  conceives 
it,  is  to  act  as  an  educational  society,  to  crystallize  anti-capitalist 
sentiment,  and  to  help  "build  the  Parmer-Labor  party  which  must  aim  to 
destroy  capitalism  and  substitute  a new  society  based  upon  socialist  prin- 
ciples. 

"The  Social  Democratic  Federation  of  the  tJ.SJL.  is  an  alliance  of 
state  organizations,  some  functioning  as  political  parties,  as  for  example 
the  Socialist  party  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Connecticut  with  their  municipal 
administrations  in  Heading  and  Bridgeport;  in  other  states  Social  Democrats 
are  members  of  Labor  parties  or  are  helping  to  organize  Labor  parties,  as 
for  example,  the  American  Labor  Party  of  Hew  York,  the  Parmer-Labor  Party 
of  Minnesota  and  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  elsewhere.  In  these  latter 
states  Social  Democrats  maintain  their  organization  as  Socialist  education- 
al end  propaganda  societies  and  faithfully  contribute  their  energies  to 
the  Labor  political  parties."4 

"The  mission  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  is  to  serve  as  an 
educational  agency  in  explaining  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  systems  of  the  past;  to  define  their  characteristics  and  superiority 
over  the  preceding  system  and  to  point  out  the  inability  of  capitalism  to 
guarantee  security  ami  such  opportunities  as  will  fulfill  the  program  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  In  its  claim  that  'all  men*  have  the  right 
to  'Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness* ."® 

Labor  Party.  Since  no  national  Labor  or  Parmer-Labor  party  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  1936,  the  attitude  of  the  S.D.7.  (although  formally  or- 
ganized the  following  year)  can  best  bs  understood  by  observing  what  its 


2Ibld. . p.  14. 

*%ew  Leader*  Ang.  22,  1936,  p.  4. 

^Social  Democratic  Federation,  U.SJl.,  Principles  and  Program,  p.  5. 
^Lewis,  Mission  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  p.  7. 
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follower  b did  in  New  York  state.  In  July,  1936,  the  New  York  contingent 

launched  the  People's  Party.*  The  following  month,  the  latter  voted  support 

2 

and  affiliation  to  the  American  Labor  party,  an  organization  formed  hy  the 
New  York  trade  unions  and  the  Labor  Non-Partisan  League.  The  members  of  the 
S.D.F,  (People's  party)  subsequently  entered  the  A.L.F.  upon  an  individual 
basis,  pledging  their  support  to  its  principles  and  candidates. 

Members  of  the  S.D.P. , however,  have  made  it  plain  that  they  have  no  in- 
tentions of  abandoning  their  socialist  IdeaB.  They  have  declared  that  they 
Intend  to  work  for  the  endorsement  of  socialism  by  the  American  Labor  party. 
August  Claes  sens,  veteran  socialist  member  of  the  S,D.7.  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  when  he  declared: 

"Ye  are  going  into  this  movement  as  Socialists  and  we  will  remain 
Socialists.  Ye  are  entering  the  new  party  in  thehope  that  it  will  in  time 
become  a Socialist  Party  with  a Socialist  program."* 

Presidential  Ml  action— 1936.  In  the  1936  presidential  campaign,  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  threw  its  support  to  President  Hooeevelt'  e can- 
didacy^ (unlikB  the  S.P.  which  bitterly  attacked  Roosevelt  as  a false  messlah 
of  the  working  class  whose  New  Deal  policies  were  not  socialism  and  whose 
foreign  policies  were  props  to  American  imperialism) . 

Many  reasons  were  given  by  the  S.D.F.  to  Justify  its  position.  Yhlle 
it  declared  that  it  never  had  any  doubts  concerning  Roosevelt's  social  philos- 
ophy mid  espousal  of  the  capitalist  ay  stem,  it  nevertheless  feared  the  con- 
sequences of  electing  Alf  London,  whom  it  characterized  as  a reactionary,  and 

1New  Leader.  July  11,  1936,  pp.  1,3. 

%ev  Leader.  July  11,  1936,  p.  8;  July  18,  1936,  p.  3;  July  25,  1936,  pp.  1,6: 
Aug.  8,  1936,  pp.  1,6. 

Leader.  July  4,  1936,  p.  5;  July  18,  1936,  pp.  1,3. 

%ew  Leader.  Aug.  8,  1936,  p.  6, 

1Hew  Leader.  May  16,  1936,  p.  8;  Aug.  29,  1936,  p.  5;  Oct.  10,  1936,  p.  1. 
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2 

a foe  of  democracy,  organized  labor  and  social  security  legislation. 

Booaevelt,  on  the  other  band,  showed  liberal  tendencies,  favored  eco- 
nomic and  social  security  legislation, supported  democratic  government 
was  the  candidate  of  organized  labor  and  the  American  Labor  party  in  Sew 
York.  Consequently  the  S.D.F.  supported  him. 

Foreign  Policies.  Although  bitterly  opposed  to  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  the  Communist  International,  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  has 
nevertheless  supported  the  People's  Front  governments  of  Spain  and  France. 
While  Its  members  have  been  divided  on  the  question  of  collective  security 
pacte  with  the  democratic  nations  as  the  road  to  peace,  the  S.D.F.  has  never- 
theless scored  "Isolation"  and  has  favored  "active  cooperation  with  the 

4 

world's  democracies". 

"Ye  believe  that  active  cooperation  with  the  world's  democracies  will 
restrain  the  policy  of  international  provocation  and  blackmail  pursued  by 
reckless  dictators,  help  to  preserve  the  peace,  confine  the  dictatorships 
within  their  own  frontiers  until  they  collapse  from  their  own  internal 
contradictions,  and  be  a tremendous  service  in  preventing  the  outbreak  of 
another  terrible  war."5 

Criticism  of  "Militant"  Socialist  Party 

Differences  Between  "Old  Guard"  and  "Militants" — 1936.  The  best  ap- 
proach to  the  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  SDT  can  be  made  by  an 
examination  of  the  issues  which  separated  its  members  from  the  Militants  in 
the  Socialist  Party.*  In  waging  their  laet  primary  campaign  (March-Aprll , 
1936),  the  SDF  took  an  adamant  stand  on  five  propositions: 

(1)  flepeal  of  the  Detroit  Declaration  of  Principles,  chiefly  for  these 
proviso e:2 * * S 

2 Sew  Leader.  Oct.  10,  1936,  p.  1. 

^Sew  Leader.  Aug.  29,  1936,  p.  5* 

^Sew  Leader.  March  5,  1938,  p.  6. 

SIdom. 

^Sew  Leader.  March  28,  1936,  pp.  1,7;  April  4,  1936,  pp.  1,7. 

2 

Sew  Leader,  March  28,  1956,  pp.  1,7. 
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(a)  The  support  of  Socialists  in  the  event  of  war  Rwho  for  anti- 
war activities  or  refusal  to  perform  war-service  come  into  conflict  with 
public  opinion  or  the  law" . 

(b)  The  meeting  of  the  government's  war  plans® by  massed  war  re- 
sistance". 

(c)  The  Socialist  Party  "unhesitatingly  applies  itself  to  the  task 
of  replacing  the  bogus  democracy  of  capitalist  parliamentarian! sm  by  a 
genuine  workers'  democracy". 

(d)  In  the  event  of  the  impending  collapse  of  capitalist,  "the 
Socialist  Party,  whether  or  not  in  such  case  it  is  a majority,  will  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  organising  and  maintaining  government 
under  the  workers'  rule." 


(2)  Unaltering  opposition  to  united  front  moves  with  the  Comnunist 


party  and  dissident  Communist  groups.  The  following  were  some  of  the  reasons 

3 

previously  given  for  such  a stand) 

(a)  "The  policy  of  the  Comintern  is  not  dictated  by  any  genuine 
desire  for  working  class  unity  or  the  interests  of  international  Socialism 
and  democracy.  The  motivating  force  behind  the  latest  united  front  maneuver 
of  the  Comintern  Is  the  Russian  national  policy  and  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pedients and  necessity  of  Soviet  diplomacy. "4 


(b)  "The  Communists  have  not  changed  their  objective:  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Socialist  and  Labor  movement.  This  has  been  their  objective 
in  the  past  and  this  remains  their  objective  today."® 


(c)  "Moreover,  Socialist  parties  enter  into  coalition' only  with 
bourgeois  parties  that  stand  for  democracy.  The  Socialist  parties  have 
never  entered  into  coalition  with  bourgeois  parties  preaching  dictatorship 
or  seeking  to  destroy  the  democratic  institutions  of  a country.  The  Com- 
munists, as  we  have  seen,  admit  frankly  that  they  do  not  believe  in  democ- 
racy that  their  is  the  establishment  of  a dictatorship  through  violent 
revolution.*6 


(d)  "We  condemn  ae  hypocritical  united  fronts  with  Communists  to 
preserve  civil  liberties.  Communists,  if  given  power,  would  deny  civil 
liberties  to  all  their  opponents.  Including  the  Socialists.  . . 

(3)  Opposition  to  advocacy  within  the  party  of  Revolutionary  Marxism: 


3 

Bautsliy,  "The  Uhlted  Front."  Hew  Leader.'  Jan.  4,  1936,  p.  5;  Jan.  11,  1936, 
p.  5;  Jan.  18,  1936,  p.  4;  Jan.  25,  1936,  p.  4.  "Why  Socialists  Are  Against 
a United  Trent  with  the  Connruniste,"  Hew  Leader.  Hot.  23,  1935,  pp.  9-12. 

*Hew  Leader.  Hov.  23,  1935,  p.  9. 

5Ibld. . p.  10. 

6.,  * 

Idem. 

‘'gew  Leader,  March  28,  1936,  p.  1. 
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■The  Thomas  'left  wing1  opposition  1b  in  favor  of  allowing  members 
and  groups  within  the  party  to  advocate  insurrectionary  methods. 

“We  are  opposed  to  it  end  believe  such  advocacy  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  ruin  and  disaster  .“8 

(4)  Opposition  to  the  admission  with^the  party  of  members  of  Communist 

splinter  groups  (former  members  of  the  Lovestone  group , the  Trot  shy  group  b , 

etc.)  for  the  purpose  of  having  on  “all-inclusive"  party. 

“We  are  opposed  to  the  flooding  the  Socialist  Party  with  Communist 
splinter  groups  on  pfrinciple,  . . . Moreover,  we  believe  such  infiltration 
will  not  turn  the  Socialist  Party  into  an  'all-inclusive'  revolutionary 
party,  hut  into  an  all-divisive  party,  torn  by  factions."^ 

(5)  Opposition  to  mass  action  generally. 

“The  Thomas  'left-wing'  opposition  believes  in  'action'  along  Com- 
munist lines.  They  favor  tactics  of  the  romantic  and  exhibitionist  sort 
such  as  have  brought  notoriety  to  the  Communist  forty.  They  believe  in 
futile  and  noisy  demonstrations  in  'cop' -fighting,  in  conspicuous  uniform 
dress,  in  arm-raising  gestures,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  Oonmnnist 
tactics.  They  hold  the  ridiculous  belief  that  this  is  action. 

“We  are  opposed  to  this  type  of  'action' . We  favor  intense  ac- 
tivity in  alliance  with  Organized  Labor  to  promote  social  and  labor  legis- 
lation ....  We  favor  the  method  of  education  and  propaganda  and  believe 
in  extended  activity  in  all  inqportant  public  and  civic  matters  . . . 

Developments  Since  1936.  Soon  after  bolting  the  party,  the  Old  Guard 

expressed  the  belief  that  time  would  vindicate  its  own  stand  in  the  S.P. 

split; ^ that  although  the  Militants  had  succeeded  in  carrying  through  their 

12 

policies,  it  was  at  the  price  of  wrecking  the  party.  The  admission  of  the 

Trotskyists  into  the  S.P.  was  sharply  condemned  as  another  etep  which  would 

13 

hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  party.  finally,  the  1936  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  conducted  by  the  S.P.  was  regarded  as  the  first  tangible  proof 


%ew  Leader.  March  28,  1936,  p.  1. 


11Wew  Leader.  May  30,  1936,  p.  1. 
l2Idem.  Hew  Leader.  Sept.  26,  1936,  p.  7. 
*gH0w  Leader.  June  20,  1936,  p.  2. 
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of  its  incorrect  policies  because  of  the  poor  shoeing  made  by  Norman 
14 

ThomaB. 


Criticism  of  .Communist  Party 


Prior  to  Seventh  World  Congress  of  Comintern  (1935)  The  general 
nature  of  the  S.D.F,  's  criticism  of  the  Communist  party  prior  to  1935  has 
been  briefly  indicated  in  discussing  the  rift  between  the  and  Old 

p 

Guard  sections  of  the  S.P.  (The  breach  between  both  factions  was  widened 
steadily  to  a large  measure  because  of  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Guard 
that  these  doctrines  were  being  absorbed  by  the  Soel&liet  party.) 

Since  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern.  The  Social  Democratic 
federation  has  frankly  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  Communist  Internation- 
al in  abandoning  its  old  orientation  and  raising  the  new  slogan  of  "Democracy 

3 

versus  seism0 , It  does  not  believe  the  new  line  has  been  brought  about 
by  any  change  in  objective  conditions,  or  change  in  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Comintern,  but  rather  because  of  expediency:  Stalin  has  conceived  of  this 
strategem  as  the  means  of  retaining  his  political  and  military  ties  with  the 
"democracies'1  of  Western  Europe. 

"for  seventeen  years  the  Comnuniste  in  Russia  and  outside  of  Russia  have 
preached  the  doctrine  that  democracy  was  the  instrument  of  capitalism  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  working  class.  . . . 

"And  now  the  Comintern  has  discovered  the  necessity  of  'a  broad  anti- 
fascist people's  front,'  . . . declaring  that  they  have  'always  fought  and 
continue  to  fight  against  all  attacks  of  the  reaction  upon  democratic  rights 
as  the  most  important  conquest  of  the  masses  in  capitalist  society,'  . . 

"The  idea  that  saving  democracy  may  be  a good  thing  for  Russia,  too, 
has  not  yet  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  Comsunlsts,  for  such  a revelation 


^New  Leader.  Nov.  14,  1936,  pp.  4,7. 

^Oneal,  American  Communism;  yicipllum  versus  Bolshevism.  Hillquit , From  Marx 
to  Lenin.  Bauteky,  Conununlgp  and  Socialism;  Bolshevism  At  a Deadlock. 

**  Supra. 

3 

New  Leader.  June  27,  1936,  p.  8;  Nov.  14,  1936,  p.  5;  April  2,  1938,  p.  3. 
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wouLd  carry  with  it  the  logical  necessity  of  abandoning  the  Connunist  dic- 
tatorship over  the  Bussian  people.  In  Snesla,  where  Stalin  rules  as  an 
absolutist  emperor.  Socialists.  Communists,  liberals  and  all  believers  in 
* bourgeois  democracy*  continue  to  languish  by  the  thousands  and  hundred  of 
thousands  in  Jails  and  In  exile;  but  abroad  Stalin  has  now  discovered  the 
need  of  preserving  the  'remnants*  of  democracy.** 

** Summarized  and  stripped  of  its  clumsy,  cheap  Machiavellianism,  so 
utterly  transparent,  the  new  policy  of  the  Comintern  is  to  refrain  for  the 
time  being  from  any  open  subversive  activity  in  countries  like  Trance  and 
Poland,  to  preach  a bogus  Comnunist  democracy  in  these  countries  insofar  as 
this  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  Bus  elan  national  policy,  but  to 
continue  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  destruction  of  democracy  and  the 
Socialist  and  labor  movement  in  all  other  countries.  . . .**^ 

In  consequence  of  its  distrust,  the  S.D.F.  has  spumed  all  offers  of 
united  front.  People's  Front  or  any  other  kind  of  front  with  the  Communist 
party.5 

The  Soviet  Union.  The  S.D.T.  has  held  that  happenings  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Justify  its  skepticism  regarding  the  Comintern's  new  line.  Despite 
the  letter’s  espousal  of  democracy,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  has  held.  Thousands  of  Socialists  have  been  executed  or  are 
languishing  in  prison  cells  for  differing  with  Stalin.* 

Even  the  Hew  Soviet  Constitution  has  not  materially  altered  the  situa- 
tion. Freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  non-existent.  Only  the  Connunist  par- 
ty has  received  legal  recognition;  other  political  organisations  may  not  be 
2 

established. 

B.  0.  Vladeck  who  visited  the  U.S.S.E.  reported  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  observe,  socialism  was  receding  further  and  further  into  the  background 
and  was  being  replaced  by  totalitarian  doctrines.  He  said: 


4 

Hew  leader.  Aug.  3,  1935,  p.  6. 

5Ibid.,  pp.  6,7. 

1Hew  Leader,  lug.  3,  1935,  pp.  6,7;  B6v.  30,  1935,  p.  1;  feb.  29,  1936,  p.  1; 
June  27,  1936,  p.  8. 

2jfaw  leader.  July  18,  1936,  p.  4;  Oct.  17,  1936,  p.  4. 
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" Soviet  Russia  Is  moving  now  in  the  direction  of  nationalism  rather 
than  Socialism  ....  Soviet  Russia  Is  a a earning  rapidly  the  aspects  of  a 
totalitarian  state,  which,  while  benevolent  to  certain  elements  of  the 
population,  lacks  the  fundamental  prerequisites  of  a Socialist  society: 
freedom  for  the  development  of  the  masses  and  opportunity  for  their  in- 
dependent creative  activity.  Russia  is  not  moving  toward  but  away  from 
Socialism."3 

A further  indictment  of  the  Stalin  regime  has  been  Ite  alleged  falsifi- 
cation of  history  and  the  alteration  of  basic  treatises  of  Marx,  Engels  and 
Lenin  to  fit  in  with  the  new  party  line.  The  charge  has  been  further  made 

4 

that  American  history  also  has  thus  been  rewritten,  distorted  and  falsified. 

The  Moscow  Trials.  The  Social  Democratic  Federation  has  drawn  a par- 
allel between  the  Moscow  Trials  and  the  Salem,  Massachusetts  witchcraft  trials. 
Although  in  no  measure  politically  sympathetic  towards  the  Trotskyists,  the 
S.D.F.  has  nevertheless  expressed  its  belief  that  the  charges  preferred  a- 

gainst  Trotsky  and  the  Old  Bolsheviks  were  basically  unfounded,  and  the  con- 

1 

fessionB  and  recantations  were  involuntarily  made. 

"That  Trotsky  and  the  men  who  were  shot  had  taken  up  the  theory  and 
practice  of  individual  assassination  as  a political  method  — a theory  and 
practice  Which  they  had,  on  well  reasoned  grounds,  rejected  and  condemned 
through  all  the  many  years  of  their  activity  in  the  revolutionary  movement  — 
is  something  that  we  could  believe  only  upon  the  strongest  evidence.  And 
not  only  is  there  no  strong  evidence  — there  is  no  evidence  at  all."3 

The  significance  of  the  trials  to  the  S.D.F.  is  that  they  are  an  inev- 
itable and  inescapable  outgrowth  of  dictatorship. 

* . . . The  theory  that  political  dissent  is  a mortal  danger  to  the 
working  class,  logically  justifies  the  Bolshevist  dictatorship.  And  all 
inquisitions  and  dictatorships,  in  Russia,  Spain  or  anywhere  else,  are  by 
their  very  nature  cruel,  treacherous  and  conducive  to  moral  perversion 
and  intellectual  decay  alike  among  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

“And  that  is  the  lesson  of  the  judicial  murders  in  Moscow  — not  that 
Stalin  is  a scoundrel  but  that  dictators  have  to  behave  as  scoundrels  and 
that  dictatorship  breeds  scoundrel ism." 3 


SsiJiSfi&SE. 
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g 
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June  11,  1938,  pp.  2,7;  Dec.  24,  1938,  p.  2. 
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The  Social  Democratic  Federation  Is  more  or  less  of  the  opinion  that 

Stalin  and  Trotsky  represent  different  aspects  of  Bolshevism  and  dictator- 

4 

ship,  both  of  which  are  anathema  to  the  S.D.F. 

"Between  Stalin  and  Trotsky  we  have  no  choice.  The  substitution  of  a 
Trotskyist  regime  for  the  Stalinite  domination  would  be  no  gain  for  human- 
ity. We  are  not  interested  In  the  conflict  between  the  tvo  species  of  Bol- 
shevism, . . ."® 

"It  1 8 well,  therefore,  while  denouncing  the  Uoscow  atrocities,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  victims  are  men  whose  own  past 
records  are  just  as  atrocious  as  Stalin's. 

"And  that  la  equally  true  of  Leon  Trotslg.  When  he  was  high  in  power 
he  did  all  that  Stalin  Is  doing  now,  and  even  on  a larger  scale,  with  the 
sole  difference  that  he  did  not  ae  a rule  try  to  dlagulse  a ngLBgfiggS  Sfidgg 
the  formalities  of  a so-called  trlai."^ 

"...  What  Is  going  on  in  Sussia  la  not  a duel  between  Stalin  and 
Trotsky,  nor  even  between  Stalinism  and  Trotskyism.  It  is  something  much 
more  fundamental  than  that.  It  ie  the  transformation  of  the  regime  from 
^party  dictatorship  with  social  alms,  such  as  they  were,  into  a personal 
dictatorship  whose  tendencies  are  essentially  nationalistic.  Hot  Trotskyism 
but  Bolshevism  is  being  liquidated.  Bolshevism  is  liquidating  itself."' 


4 

Hew  Leader.  Jan.  23,  1937,  p.  4. 
^Hew  Leader.  Sept.  12,  1936,  p.  8. 
6ggw  Leader.  Feb.  6,  1937,  p.  8. 
7Idem. 
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CHAPTEH  XIV 

THE  CCMMUHIST  PARTI,  U.S.A.  — BISTORT 

It  1b  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  present  a detailed 
hiatoiy  of  the  American  Communist  party.  At  heat  only  a few  of  the  high- 
lights can  he  presented,  Alex  Bittelman,  noted  Gomnunist,  has  divided  lte 
history  and  develop&ent  into  three  periods. 

"(1)  The  first  period  is  the  period  of  separation  from  social-refom- 
ism  and  the  gathering  of  the  Communists  in  the  United  States  into  one  Party. 
(2)  Die  second  period  is  the  period  in  which  the  Cosmunist  Party  developed 
itself  into  a propagandist  of  Communism  and  functioned  primarily  as  a propa- 
gandist of  Communism.  (2)  The  third  period  is  the  period  in  Which  the 
Party  begins  to  emerge  from  the  propagandist  stage,  moving  to  the  turning 
point  from  which  will  become  possible  its  rapid  conversion  into  a mass  polit- 
ical party  of  the  working  class.*1 

IMS-sJlga 

Organisation.  The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. , was  formally  organised  in 

O 

September  1919.  Its  charter  membership  wee  comprised  of  many  militant  po- 
litical and  trade  union  dements  coming  from  such  diverse  sources  as  the 

Socialist  Labor  party,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the  American 

3 

Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Socialist  party. 

Although  numerous  tendencies  answered  the  call  for  the  new  political 
party,  the  largest  group  which  formed  the  backbone  of  the  movement  came  from 

4 

the  left-wing  of  the  Socialist  party.  For  years  prior  to  the  break,  a bit- 


^Blttelman.  op.  clt. , p.  57. 

a 

Bittelman,  Milestones  in  the  History  of  the  flomimmiBt  Party,  pp.  27-70. 
Foster,  From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  282-303.  Bimba,  History  of  the  American 
Working  Class,  pp.  280-292. 

^Bittelman,  op.  cit..  p.  28.  Footer,  op.  clt..  pp.  292-293. 

4Jbld.,  p.  39. 
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ter  straggle  had  been  carried  on  within  the  Socialist  party  by  tiro  warring 
groups,  the  Bights  and  Centrists  (dominated  by  Hill  quit  and  Oneal)  against 
the  Lefts  (led  by  Charles  Bathenberg).  It  had  been  the  contention  of  the 
latter  that  the  Socialist  party  was  not  adequately  performing  the  function 
of  a revolutionary  Marxian  party  because  of  its  failure  to  carry  on  a poli- 
cy of  class  struggle;  that  its  leadership  was  bourgeois-reformlBt  rather 
than  proletarian-revolutionary;  that  it  had  not  taken  an  unequivocal  position 
on  the  war  question  from  the  very  outset;  that  it  did  not  recognise  the  in- 
evitability of  a violent  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 

proletariat  as  the  prelude  towards  a new  social  order,  but  mistakenly  looked 

5 

forward  to  a peaceful  transformation  from  capitalism  to  socialism. 

"Thus,  the  three  principal  issues  of  the  Left  wing  against  the  reform- 
ists in  the  S.F.  were  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  versus  bourgeois 
democracy,  revolutionary  struggle  against  imperialist  war  and  proletarian 
internationalism  versus  social-chauvinism,  and  the  Communist  International 
versus  the  Second  International.  All  these  issues  arose  and  matured  on  the 
background  of  the  general  fight  of  the  LeftB  for  the  revolutionary  class 
struggle  against  reformism  and  class  collaboration.  In  its  general  fight 
for  class  struggle  policies  and  tactics,  the  Left  wing  (especially  in  its 
Manifesto)  emphasized  particularly  two  points:  the  Marxian  conception  of 
the  class  struggle  as  a political  struggle  and  the  need  of  a revolutionary 
use  of  parliamentary  action  and  the  need  of  class  struggle  industrial  union- 
ism."6 

The  revolutionary  Marxists  in  the  Socialist  party  first  organized  as 
the  Socialist  Propaganda  League  in  1915  and  as  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Social- 
ist party  four  years  later.  They  alleged  that  in  1919  they  had  elected  QO$ 
of  the  members  of  the  national  Executive  Committee  (12  out  of  15)  but  that 
said  election  bad  been  fraudulently  set  aside  by  the  Bight  Wingers  who  had 
further  consolidated  their  position  by  suspensions  and  expulsions.  The 
charge  was  further  made  that  the  split  was  precipitated  by  these  same  ele- 


^Toster,  op.  cit..  pp.  284-286.  Blttelman,  op.  clt..  pp.  60-61. 
^Blttelman.  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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ments  in  the  sunnier  of  1919;  at  a party  convention  called  in  Chicago,  the 
Bight  Wing  aided  by  the  police  had  unseated  and  expelled  all  known  Leftists 
(August  30,  1919). 7 * * 10 * 12 

After  this  expulsion  the  differences  among  the  Left-Wingers  which  had 
so  shaiply  made  themselves  felt  in  their  National  Left-Wing  Convention 
(June  1919)  for  a time  became  even  more  acute.  One  group  which  had  declared 
it  would  not  participate  in  the  emergency  Socialist  party  convention  sched- 
uled for  August  1919  where  the  expulsions  were  made,  had  already  set  Septem- 
ber 1st  as  the  date  of  its  convention.  It  had  declared  itself  unwilling  to 

delay  any  further  in  the  formation  of  a new  revolutionary  party.  It  met 

8 

on  the  scheduled  date  and  formed  the  Communist  Party  of  America.  But  on 

August  31  st,  in  the  meantime,  the  proteetante  who  had  gone  to  the  Socialist 

party  convention  unwilling  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  the  new  party 

but  who  had  nevertheless  been  expelled  from  the  convention,  met  and  formed 

9 

the  Communiet  Labor  party.  Viewing  both  groups  in  historical  perspective, 

C.P.  theoreticians  today  believe  that  the  differences  separating  them  were 

not  principled  but  tactical,  and  that  both  groups  should  have  succeeded  in 

10 

forming  a single  party  at  the  very  outset.  However,  separate  parties  were 
formed  separate  programs  were  adopted  which  differed,  although  not  in 
fundamental  essential. **  Since  both  parties  adhered  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, unity  waB  finally  achieved  in  December  1921.  Charles  X.  Bnthenberg 

12 

became  the  first  General  Secretary  of  a united  Communist  party. 

7 

Foster,  on.  clt. . p.  290.  Blmba,  op.  clt. . pp.  283-285. 

^Bimba,  op.  clt..  p,  285. 

^Bittelaan,  op  . clt..  p.  28. 

10Ibld..  p.  50. 

^Bimba,  op.  clt..  pp.  285-290. 

12 

Bittelman,  op.  clt..  pp.  61-63.  Foster,  op.  clt. . p.  291. 
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1921-19341 


Battle  Features . In  Its  early  days,  the  Oomminiet  party  worked  under- 
ground, being  legally  known  as  the  Workers  party.  In  1923  the  underground 
movement  was  liquidated  and  only  the  Workers  party  remained.  In  August* 

1925  the  party  was  renamed  the  Workers  (Communist)  Party  and  in  March,  1929 

2 

its  present  name,  the  Connrunist  party,  was  formally  adopted. 

According  to  party  historians,  this  second  period  laid  the  basis  for 
its  present  activities. 

"The  second  period  in  the  history  of  our  Party  is  the  period  in  which 
it  developed  itself  into  a propagandist  of  Communism  and  functioned  primari- 
ly as  a propagandist  organization.  Essentially,  the  Party  is  still  in  this 
period,  but  just  now  it  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  it.  Already  there  are 
signs  to  show  that  we  are  nearing  a new  period  In  the  life  of  the  Party  — 
the  period  of  development  into  a mass  political  party  of  the  American  work- 
ing class. 

"ThiB  period,  which  is  thus  far  the  longest  in  our  Party1  b history,  ie 
marked  by  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  the  Party  carries  on  systematic 
work  in  the  unions  of  the  A. P.  of  L. , taking  the  leadership  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Left  Wing  In  the  unions  (Trade  Union  Educational  League):  (h) 
the  Party  begins  to  participate  in  the  political  struggles,  especially  in 
various  election  campaigns,  aiming  to  apply  in  this  field  the  policy  of  the 
united  front,  evolving  in  this  process  its  labor  party  policies;  (c)  the 
illegal  Communist  Party  and  the  Workers  Party  (its  legal  expression)  become 
fully  merged;  (d)  the  Party  takas  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  work 
among  the  Negro  masses;  (e)  there  become  crystallized  within  the  Party  two 
rigid  factions,  carrying  on  an  almost. uninterrupted  struggle  during  most  of 
this  period,  until  the  summer  of  1929  when  the  E.C.C.I  .Address  lays  the 
basis  for  the  liquidation  of  the  factional  situation;  (f)  the  appearance  of 
Trotskyism  ama  the  development  of  Bight  opportunism  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Party  against  it."® 

Sectarianism.  An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  early  days  of  this 
second  period,  Communist  leaders  have  retrospectively  declared,  was  its  ut- 
ter left-wing  sectarianism,  an  inheritance  from  the  Socialist  Labor  party, 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Socialist  par- 
V-4 


>lman,  on.  cit. , p.  64. 

>r,  op.  cit . . pp.  295-296. 
lman,  op.  cit..  pp.  64-65. 
op.  cit..  p.  293. 
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MThe  essence  of  this  'left'  sectarianism  was  an  exaggerated  belief  In 
the  power  of  revolutionary  propaganda  alone,  due  to  a lack  of  tinder  standing 
of  the  elementary  fact  that  revolutionary  propaganda  can  educate  and  organ- 
ize the  masse  a only  If  It  1b  linked  up  with  and  adjusted  to  the  everyday 
struggles  of  the  worker.  The  'left'  sectarianism  manifested  iteelf  by  an 
impractical  approach  to  the  masses;  the  placing  of  advanced  revolutionary 
slogans  (usually  twisted  and  distorted)  that  had  no  connection  with  the 
workers'  lmaedlate  needs.  This  failure  to  adapt  the  revolutionary  slogans 
to  specific  conditions  resulted  very  largely  In  keeping  the  revolutionists 
apart  from  the  masses  and  in  condemning  them  to  sterile,  dognatic,  sectarian 
isolation  over  a period  of  many  years. 

"Among  the  traditional  types  of  American  'left'  sectarianism  were  the 
following:  (a)  rejection  in  principle  of  the  struggle  for  immediate  political 
demands;  (b)  anti-parliamentarism  or  refusal  to  participate  in  government 
elections  and  political  activities;  (c)  dual  industrial  unionimn,  or  organiza- 
tion of  ideal  independent  unions,  instead  of  participation  in  existing  mass 
unions;  (d)  anti-united  front  tendency,  or  failure  and  refusal  to  unite  with 
natural  allies  (Progressives,  Negroes,  poor  farmers,  etc.)  and  agitation 
against  the  Labor  Party  in  principle;  (e)  mechanical  application  in  the 
Unled  States  of  the  revolutionary  experiences  of  workers  in  other  countries 
without  due  regard  to  the  different  situation;  (f)  illegallsm  and  other  forms 
of  romantic  revolutionary  adventurism;  (g)  ' God-killing' , or  over-stress  and 
distortion  of  the  religious  question;  (h)  anti-Americanism,  or  ignoring  pnd 
flouting  of  American  traditions  and  culture.  From  its  foundation,  the  C.P. 
had  to  wage  war  against  these  leftist  tendencies."5 6 7 

Sectionalism.  Prom  1925  to  1929,  the  Communist  party  found  itself  oc- 

6 

cupied  with  several  hitter  internal  factional  fights.  The  two  principal 
factions  were:  one  headed  by  Bnthehberg  and  Pepper  (including  Veinstone  and 
loveBtone)  and  another  by  Bitteiman  and  Browder  (including  Bonne,  Poster  ft"* 
Cannon).  The  latter  group  controlled  the  Central  Conmittee  of  the  party  from 
1925-1924;  the  former  from  1924-1929.  Although  the  Bathe rib erg-Pepper  faction 
had  given  leadership  to  the  party  with  the  consent  of  the  Comintern,  its  poli- 
cies were  not  generally  regarded  ae  sound  as  those  advanced  by  the  Bitteiman- 

7 

Browder  faction. 

A United  Party— 1929.  Unity  was  finally  restored  in  the  party  by  a 

series  of  expulsions  under  direction  of  the  Comintern:  ousting  of  Cannon  and 

8 

the  TrotBbyiets  in  1928,  and  the  Lovestoneites  in  1929.  Since  1929,  the 


5Ibld. . pp.  293-294. 

6Uid.  , pp.  296-300. 

7Ibld. . p.  298. 

^Bitteiman,  op.  clt..  p.  24. 
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Communist  party  has  alleged,  it  has  been  a unified  party  free  from  factions 
and  factional  struggles.  Bari  Browder  was  subsequently  elected  the  party1  s 
General  Secretary,  a post  he  continues  to  hold  at  this  writing  (1939).  Trom 
1929  to  1935,  the  chief  task  of  the  O.P.  was  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
the  Sixth  World  Congress  (1928)  and  make  specific  application  of  its  strategy 
to  the  Halted  States. 

* ...  In  1923-24  the  centrists.  Saluted,  Lore,  Askelli,  etc.,  were 
dropped  from  the  Party.  In  1928,  J.P. Cannon  and  a few  other  members  of  the 
Blttelman-IOster  group  became  avowed  Trotskyites  and  were  also  expelled  from 
the  Party.  And  in  1929,  Jay  Lovestone  (the  Party  Secretary)  and  John  Pepper, 
leaders  of  the  Buthenberg  group,  (Buthenberg  had  died  two  years  before)  de- 
veloped right  opportunist  tendencies  and  a semi-Social  Democratic  character 
along  the  line  of  the  international  Brandi er  group.  Censured  by  the  Comin- 
tern, which  formally  dissolved  all  the  factional  groups,  they  violated  its 
decision  and  tried  to  erpllt  the  Party.  But  Jack  Stachel,  William  U.  Vein- 
stone, Bob  Minor,  Max  Bedacht,  Mother  Sloor  and  other  outstanding  members 
of  their  group  refused  to  go  along  with  this  criminal  enterprise  and  joined 
forces  with  the  Blttelman-Poster  group  for  war  against  the  Lovestone 
splitters,  some  250  of  whom  were  finally  either  expelled  from  or  quit  the 
Party.  The  fight  against  Lovestone,  following  the  expulsion  of  Cannon, 
broke  down  the  factional  walla  practically  overnight.  Like  magic,  almost, 
the  factional  fight  dL  sappeared  and  the  Party  started  rapidly  along  the 
path  to  unity.*  ^ 


1934 

The  history  and  policies  of  the  third  period,  (which  should  not  he  con- 
fused with  the  so-called  Third  Period  Communism,  a term  used  in  connection 
with  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional In  1928)  date  approximately  from  1934  to  the  present  writing  (1939). 

In  these  years  the  Communist  party  has  been  zealously  engaged  in  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  general  line  established  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress  (1935) 
and  applying  it  to  the  American  scene.  This  period  will  be  given  extended 
treatment  In  the  ensuing  pages. 


9 Poe ter,  op.  clt. , pp.  299-300. 
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CHAFTEH  XT 

TEE  COMMUNIST  IKTEEKATIOHAI  — HISTOET 


Introduction 


The  Ooranoniet  Party,  U.S.A. , is  one  of  seventy- two  sections  of  a 
world  organization  known  as  the  Third  (Communist)  International.*  Lenin 
issued  the  call  for  the  Third  International  in  1914,  after  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  Second  International  had  capitulated 

2 

to  their  capitalist  governments  in  supporting  the  "imperialist"  war.  It 

took  almost  five  years  to  bring  his  efforts  to  fruition;  on  Uarch  4,  1919, 

the  First  Congress  of  the  Conmunist  International  met  in  Moscow  under 

3 

Lenin1 s leadership. 

The  backgrounds  which  made  possible  this  International  movement  were 
laid  by  the  Bussian  Bolshevik  party  as  far  back  as  1903,  when  It  adopted  a 
program  whose  basis  was  that  only  a forcible  overthrow  of  the  existing  cap- 
italist regime  and  the  establishment  of  a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 

4 

could  usher  in  a socialist  society. 

"Starting  from  small  underground  circles,  through  leading  broad  masses 
in  the  revolution  of  1905,  by  winning  over  the  majority  of  the  working  class 
in  the  open  struggle  for  power  in  the  revolution  of  1917,  the  Bolsheviks 
achieved  the  victorious  October  Bevolution  and  the  creation  of  the  Conmunist 
International  and  have  now  become  the  great  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and 
is  leading  the  construction  of  a classless  society  in  the  U.S.S.B. , and  is 
the  vanguard  of  the  Conmunist  International  and  a major  factor  in  world 
history. 


^Browder,  w>mt  Ip  Qnnmnni  emT  p,  207. 

^Dutt,  Fascism  and  Social  Bevolution.  p.  187. 

^E.C.C.I.,  Fifteen  Tears  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  3.  Foster, 
From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  143. 

^E.C.C.I.,  op.  cit. , pp.  4-5.  Popov,  Outlines  of  the  Hlstoiy  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Onion.  Tol.  I,  chapters  II-III. 
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"The  credit  for  preparing  and  creating  the  Communist  International  is 
due  to  Lenin.  Lenin'  e characterization  of  the  epoch  of  imperialism  as  an 
epoch  of  monopoly  and  mo riband  capitalism,  ite  last  and  highest  phase, 
Lenin's  outline  of  the  perspective  of  the  imminence  of  the  proletarian 
revolution  and  of  the  main  task  of  the  epoch  as  the  struggle  for  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  the  sharp  formulation  of  the  question  about 
the  couplet e rupture  with  the  opportunists  of  the  Second  International  and 
the  creation  of  a Hew  International  constitute  in  the  main  the  platform  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Zimnerwald  Lefts  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  First  Congress  of  the  Cosmunist  International. 

”...  The  great  October  Bevolutlon  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
world  proletarian  revolution  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  birth  of  the 
Communist  International. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Connunist  International  is  variously  divid- 
ed by  different  writers  into  different  periods,  a three-fold  division  is 
most  generally  recognised  and  accepted,^  The  First  Period  (1918-1921)  was 
the  period  of  War  Communism  in  which  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 

was  established  in  the  Soviet  Union;  similar  uprisings  In  other  European 

7 

countries  did  not  succeed.  The  Second  Period  (1921-1928)  was  "Stability 
Period",  the  period  of  post-war  capitalist  boom,  during  which  the  interna- 
tlonal  revolutionary  movement  suffered  its  temporary  set-back.  The  Third 
Period  (since  1928)  was  prospectively  characterised  as  the  period  of  the 
revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  masses,  during  which  the  contradictions  of 
capitalism  would  again  become  severely  acute  and  revolts  against  capitalism 
could  be  anticipated*  This  third-period  analysis  was  ushered  in  hy  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  in  1928. 9 Although  opponents  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional have  declared  that  'Third-Period  Connzunism'  unofficially  came  to  an 
end  at  the  call  for  the  Seventh  World  Congress  in  1935,  the  Communist  Inter- 


.C.C.X. , * pp * 5—6 . 

^Popov,  on.  cit..  Vol.  II,  p.  363. 

^E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Qornnmnl nt  international . p.  21;  Fifteen  Years  of 
the  Communist  International,  pp.  10-21. 

^Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  p.  151. 

9S.C.C.I.,  Fifteen  Years  of  the  Conmunlst  International,  p.  31.  Popov,  o£. 
cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  363-364.  Olgin,  Trotskyism — Counter-Revolution  In  Disguise. 

pp.  111-112. 
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10 

national  has  denied  this  allegation. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Communist  International  is  important  and 
significant , since  this  work  Is  chiefly  concerned  with  an  understanding  of 
current  political  trends  in  the  Connuniet  movement,  the  period  following 
1928  will  he  treated  in  some  detail;  that  preceding  the  Sixth  ffiorld  Con- 
gress will  only  receive  a passing  mention. 

2 

First  Period  Comgunlsm  (1918-1921) 

First  Congress — March.  1919.  The  First  World  Congress  estahlishsd 

the  Comminiet  International  on  its  Uarxist-Lenlnlst  base. 

■The  historical  service  of  the  FirBt  Congress  lies  in  that  it  laid 
the  basis  for  a single  world  party  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat  .and 
that  it  formulated  its  basic  task  as  the  struggle  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  in  the  form  of  Soviets  throughout  the  world.*2 

Second  Congress  — July-Amust.  1920.  The  Second  Vorld  Congress  laid 

the  basis  for  admission  of  new  sections  to  the  Conmunist  International,  in 

an  endeavor  to  keep  out  non-revolutionary  elements  from  the  Comintern. 

■In  that  period,  Lenin  regarded  Cen triad  ae  the  main,  ’colossal,  im- 
mediate danger'  confronting  the  young  Command st  movement.  Pitilessly  ex- 
posing the  Centrists  . . . Lenin  insisted  upon  the  absolute  non-admission 
of  Centrists  into  the  ranks  of  the  Conmunist  International.  . . ."3 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  Second  Congress  provided  21 

stringent  conditions  to  which  all  sections  had  to  conform  In  order  to  gain 

4 

admission  to  or  remain  in  the  Communist  International.  The  conditions 
laid  down  included  such  matters  as  the  character  of  Comnunist  propaganda; 


^®King,  The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  the  Colonies,  p.  11.  Pieck,  Freedom. 
Peace  and  Breadl  pp.  44,90. 

^E.C.C.I.,  Fifteen  Years  of  the  Qomnunlflt  International,  pp.  10-21. 

2Ibld. . p.  8. 

SIbiA. , p.  16. 
a 

0.  Piatnitsky,  The  Twenty-One  Conditions  of  Admission  into  the  Communist 
International . passim. 
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the  editorship  of  Oomnunist  publications;  the  removal  of  centrists  from 
responsible  posts  in  the  party;  the  fight  against  bourgeois  law,  propaganda 
in  the  army;  the  carrying  on  of  agitation  in  rural  districts;  the  exposure 
of  " social -patriotism"  , pacifism,  capitalist-democracy,  the  League  of 
Nations;  denunciation  of  imperialism  in  colonial  possessions;  carrying  on 
of  mass  work  in  the  trade  unions;  organization  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
centralism;  strict  adherence  to  all  decisions  of  the  Comintern,  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Congresses;  use  of  the  name  Communist  Party;  publication 

of  party  documents  and  decisions;  expulsion  of  all  party  members  rejecting 

5 

ary  of  the  21  points. 

The  Congress  also  took  stepB  to  fight  the  infantile  "Leftism"  of  "Bemi- 
anarchist"  elements  opposed  to  participation  in  the  work  of  reformist  trade 

g 

unions,  bourgeois  parliaments  and  other  capitalist  organs  of  the  state. 

Second  Period  Communism  (1921-1928) 

Third  Congress  — July.  1921.  During  the  First  Period,  the  success  of 

the  Russian  Revolution  stimulated  similar  uprisings  in  Germany,  Hungary  and 

elsewhere.  These  were  put  down  with  much  bloodshed. 

"Tflhen  the  Third  Congress  met  in  1921,  11 . . . the  Comintern  declared 
that  1 the  first  period  of  the  post-war  revolutionary  movement  ...  is 
largely  ended' . (Theses  and  Resolutions.  Third  Congress  of  the  C.I..  1921. 
p.  3.)"1 

The  Third  Congress  therefore  recognized  as  one  of  its  major  tasks  the 
establishment  of  the  Communist  movement  on  a sound  organizational  basis 
which  would  permit  it  to  build  for  the  future  during  the  period  of  "capital- 
ist stabilization". 

5Ibid..  pp.  27-32. 

^E.C.C.I. , op.  cit..  pp.  16-18. 

^Ibld. . p.  21,  (Communists  sometimes  regard  1923  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Period  because  of  the  subsequent  abortive  uprisings  in  Bulgaria  and 
Germany. ) 
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MIn  the  new  conditions,  the  (Third  Congress,  warning  the  Communist 
Parties  against  sectarianism  and,  on  the  other  hand,  combatting  pessimist 
and  defeatist  moods,  gave  the  world  Communist  movement  the  Bolshevist  ex- 
perience of  reorganizing  ranks  with  a view  to  preparing  for  the  new  offen- 
sive. (The  most  important  historical  significance  of  the  main  slogan  of 
the  Third  Oongress,  the  slogan  1 To  the  Masses* , was  that  this  slogan  was  a 
program  of  struggle  for  all  the  sections  of  the  Comintern  for  an  entire 
historical-  period,  a program  of  pr9Paxatlon_for  the  second  round  of  revolu- 
tions and  wara."g 

Thejjourth  Congress  — November-Beceaher.  1923.  The  Fourth  Congress 
was  the  last  one  attended  by  Lenin.  Its  chief  task  was  the  fomnUatlon  of 
correct  tactics  for  reaching  non- Communist  workers.  Tactics  of  the  United 
Front  resulted.  According  to  an  analysis  by  the  Comintern,  this  Congress 
regarded  the  social -democratic  leaders  as  a serious  obstacle  to  achieving 
working-class  unity  and  the  growth  of  a militant  working-class  movement. 

It  therefore  favored  the  use  of  the  united-front-from-below  tactic,  by  which 
an  appeal  for  unity  could  be  made  over  the  heads  of  the  social -democratic 
leaders  directly  to  their  rank-and-file  following  to  force  united,  militant 
action.® 

"The  united  front  tactics,  the  chief  object  of  Which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Comintern  is  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of  all  workers  in  their 
strugid.e  against  capitalism,  the  unity  of  their  militant  actions,  are  the 
tactics  of  irreconcilable  struggle  against  the  main  obstacle  in  that 
struggle,  viz.,  social  democracy.  In  adopting  these  tactics,  the  Communists 
reserve  to  themselves  the  unlimited  right  to  expose  the  social -democrats 
even  at  the  time  of  Joint  action,  and  they  carry  out  these  tactics  primarily 
in  the  form  of  a united  front  from  below. 

Even  though  the  Third  Congress  had  intimated  that  the  First  Period  was 
at  an  end,  several  uprisings  again  took  place  in  Germany  and  Bulgaria.2 * * 5 
These  too  were  finally  crushed,  leading  the  Comintern  to  declare: 

"The  battles  of  1923  marked  the  final  link  in  the  chain  of  great  class 
battles  of  the  first  period  and  the  starting  point  of  the  second  period  of 
the  general  crisis  of  capitalism.  The  struggle  of  the  proletariat  in  that 
period  was  a direct  struggle  for  power.  IXie  to  the  treachery  of  the  Second 


2 

Ibid. . p.  22. 

* PP*  23—23. 
'Ibid » , p.  23. 

Ibid. , pp.  23-24. 
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In  ter  national  and  the  weakness  of  the  Comnunist  Parties,  the  struggle 
ended  In  victory  for  the  bourgeoisie,  notwithstanding  the  revolutionary 
situation."® 

fifth  Congress  — June -July.  1924.  The  fifth  Congress  re-affirmed  the 
tasks  of  Comnuniet  parties  to  he  that  of  establishing  firmer  contacts  with 
the  mas  see  and  weaning  them  from  their  social -democratic  leadership. 

"Under  the  new  conditions  the  Parties  had  to  learn  to  carry  on  pains- 
taking day-to-day  work  in  a revolutionary  manner  among  the  masses  and  es- 
pecially In  the  trade  unions,  in  the  factories,  among  the  unemployed-  among 
agricultural  laborers;  they  had  to  learn  the  art  of  coordinating  the  partial 
with  the  fundamental  slogans  of  the  movement.  These  tasks  demanded  that  the 
Party  ranks  be  cleansed  of  opportunists  and  •particularly  of  social -democratic 
agents  and  renegades  who  endeavored  to  drag  the  movement  back,  and  who  had 
begun  their  retreat  from  Comnunism  — to  which  they  had  come  at  the  time  of 
’storm  and  stress’,  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Second  International.1*? 

for  the  first  time,  the  stoxm  over  alleged  deviations  from  the  position 

of  Lenin  broke  out  in  all  ite  fury.  On  the  questions  of  the  Bight  (Bukhari n- 

Br&ndler)  and  Left  (Trotsky-Zinoviev)  deviations,  the  fifth  Congress  endorsed 

the  position  taken  by  the  Executive  Conmittee  of  the  Comintern,  which  was 

0 

that  advanced  by  Stalin. 

"Trotskyism,  reflecting  the  counter-revolutionary  vacillations  of  the 
petty-bourgeolsie,  actually  proceeded  to  revise  Leninism  on  the  question  of 
the  socialist  character  of  the  October  Bevolutlon  by  denying  Lenin*  e theory 
of  the  building  of  socialism  in  a single  country.  Under  the  *Left*  banner 
of  struggle  against  'national  narrow-mindedness*  and  against  the  * Party 
regime*  Trotskyism  sought  to  disrupt  the  ranks  of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  the  Com- 
munist International.  The  Bight  group,  headed  by  Bukharin,  Bykov  and  Tom- 
sky,  reflecting  the  resistance  of  the  kulaks  to  the  policy  of  collectiviza- 
tion the  high  rate  of  industrialization,  created  a theory  of  the  kulak 
growing  into  socialism  and  expounded  the  social-democratic  theory  of  ’or- 
ganized capitalism*,  under- estimated  the  elements vwhich  were  shattering  cap- 
italist stabilization,  underestimated  the  revolutionary  perspective,  and  ob- 
jectively inspired  all  the  supporters  of  capitalist  restoration  by  their 
ideology  and  factional  work.  "S' 


6 

Ibid. . pp.  24—25. 
7 Ibid. . p.  29. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  29-30. 
9Ibld. . p.  30. 
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Third  Period  Communism  (1928-  ) 


The  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  International,  which  met  in 
Moscow  in  19S6,  -ushered  in  a new  period  in  the  development  of  the  Communist 
International.  This  new  orientation,  generally  referred  to  as  the  "Third 
Period"  in  official  party  literature,  is  credited  chiefly  to  Stalin.^  The 
Fifth  Congress  broke  ground  for  this  new  approach  when  it  declared:  "The 
working  class  Is  becoming  more  and  more  radicalized,  the  situation  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  revolutionary." 

In  essence,  the  newly  formulated  thesis  held  that  the  economic  decline 
of  capitalism  was  giving  rise  to  new  revolutionary  movements  everywhere 
which  threatened  to  spell  the  doom  of  the  capitalist  system.  Communist  par- 
ties were  therefore  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  situation  and  re- 
double their  efforts  to  give  guidance  and  leadership  to  the  international 
working  class  in  the  coming  struggLe  for  power. 

"dhe  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  on  the  tasks  of  the  Comintern 
and  its  sections  pointed  out  first  and  foremost,  the  commencement  of  a third 
period  in  the  development  of  post-war  capitalism  ....  What  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  period?  Although  capitalist  stabilization 
still  continued,  although  production  in  the  principal  capitalist  countries 
eyen  exceeded  the  pre-war  levels,  nevertheless  at  the  same  time  all  the 
external  and  internal  contradict lone  of  capitalist  stabilisation  were  In- 
creasing. while  the  clasB  struggle  was  growing  more  acute  and  the  danger  of 
war  was  maturing. 

" 'This  third  period  renders  Inevitable  a new  phase  of  imperialist  wars 
between  the  imperialist  nations  of  wars  waged  by  them  against  the  U.S.S.R., 
of  wars  of  national  liberation  against  imperialism  and  imperialist  interven- 
tion, of  gigantic  class  battles.  Accentuating  all  international  contradic- 
tions, accentuating  the  internal  contradictions  in  the  capitalist  countries, 
unleashing  colonial  movements,  this  period  inevitably  leads,  through  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  contradictions  of  capitalist  stabilization  to  the 
further  shattering  of  capitalist  stabilization.'  (From  the  resolution  of  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  the  Comintern  on  the  report  of  the  E.C.C.I.)"* 


01  gin,  Trotsky^ — Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  p.  112. 

2 

Popov,  op.  clt..  Vol.  II,  p.  363. 
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fjlxth  World  Congress  — July-August.  1928.  The  problems  facing  the 
Sixth  fbrld  Congress  were  thaa  somuarized  hy  Stalin  shortly  before  the 
opening  of  Its  first  session: 

"Firstly,  to  carry  on  an  incessant  straggle  against  Social -Democracy 
along  every  line,  both  economic  and  political.  Including  the  exposure  of 
every  form  of  pacifism,  with  the  object  of  winning  over  the  majority  of  the 
working  class. 

fl Secondly,  to  create  a united  front  between  the  workers  of  the  advanced 
countries  and  the  tolling  masses  of  the  colonial  countries  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  danger  of  war,  or  in  order,  when  war  breaks  out,  to  transform  the 
imperialist  war  into  civil  war,  to  smash  Fascism,  to  overthrow  capitalism, 
to  set  up  the  Soviet  State,  to  emancipate  the  colonial  countries  from  servi- 
tude, and  to  organize  the  world-wide  defence  of  the  first  workers’  republic 
in  the  world. 

"Such  are  the  fundamental  problems  and  tasks  confronting  the  Sixth 
Congress.”^ 

The  general  thesis  of  the  Sixth  Congress  has  already  been  indicated.  A 
new  world  crisis  in  capitalism  was  expected  which  would  'ultimately  and  inev- 
itably lead  to  successful  proletarian  revolutions  and  socialism  the  world 
over.  ThiB  thesis  found  expression  not  merely  in  the  vigorous  speeches  made 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Congress  and  in  its  official  Program  and 
He  solutions,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  leading  Communist  theo- 
reticians engaged  in  expounding  the  general  "line"  laid  down  by  this  Congress. 
Strong  convictions  were  expressed  concerning  the  mood  of  the  masses  and  their 
revolutionary  upsurge  during  the  Third  Period. 

n Contrary  to  the  social-democratic  theories  concerning  the  beginning  of 
a new  ’democratic’  era  in  the  development  of  capitalism,  an  era  of  ’organ- 
ized capitalism’,  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Comintern  (July '18-September  1, 
1928)  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  international  situation,  charac- 
terized the  approaching  folrd  nnrlort  as  a period  of  the  sharp  intensification 
of  all  the  internal  and  external  contradictions  of  capltalim  which  ’will 
inevitably  lead  through  the  farther  development  of  the  contradictions  of 


®For  a general  survey  see  E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Comminlst  Internet* mini ; 
The  Struggle  Against  Imperialist  War  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Communists  — 
Hesolutlon  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress.  Popov,  op.  clt..  Vol.  II,  pp.  363- 
365. 

4 

Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  II,  p.  126. 
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capitalist  stabilization.  to  capitalist  stabilization  'becoming  still  more 
precarious  and  to  the  severe  Intensification  of  the  general  crisis  of  capital- 
ism* . (Stenographic  Report  of  the  Congress')."^ 

"Unevenly  but  surely,  the  revolutionary  crisis  is  growing  all  over  the 
world.  . . . 'The  idea  of  sto™<»y;  the  citadel  of  capitalism  Is  maturing  in 
the  minds  of  the  manned i (Stalin)  all  over  the  world.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  new  round  of  revolutions  and  wars,  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  as 
the  organiser  of  revolution  is  assuming  decisive  significance.  * The  victory 
of  the  revolution  never  comes  by  itself:  it  has  to  he  prepared  and  won.  And 
only  a strong  proletarian  revolutionary  party  can  prepare  for  It  and  win  It.1 
(Stalin:  Report  to  the  Seventeenth  Party  Congress. )"6 

"A  great  upsurge  of  class  struggles  is  sweeping  the  capitalist  world. 

A wave  of  liberation  struggles  sweeps  the  colonies  and  oppressed  nations.  . 

■ e 

"Shis  is  the  world  situation,  described  by  the  general  staff  of  our 
World  Party,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comnunist  International,  as  a 
situation  'closely  approaching  a new  round  of  revolutions  and  wars,' . . ."^ 


"The  revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  workers  and  peasants  is  worldwide. 

It  varies  in  intensity,  corresponding  to  the  uneven  development  of  capital- 
ism in  the  several  countries,  from  intensified  strike  movements  to  actual 
struggles  for  power.  . . ."® 


"The  general  capitalist  crisis  heads  inevitably, but  not  at  the  same  speed 
in  all  countries,  towards  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  world  capitalist 
system.  . . . American  capitallan  is  part  of  the  world  capitalist  system, 
subject  to  its  general  laws  and  bound  up  with  its  fate.  . 


n9 


"...  I think  the  moment  is  not  far  off  when  a revolutionary  crisis 
will  develop  in  America.  And  when  a revolutionary  crisis  develops  in  America, 
that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  world  capitalism  as  a whole.  . . .*1® 


"The  second  element  of  the  world  revolutionary  crisis  which  is  maturing 
is  the  growing  indignation  of  the  masses.  Suppressed,  driven  underground, 
this  mass  indignation  smoulders  deep  below  the  surface  in  the  countries  of 


5 

E.C.C.I.,  Fifteen  Years  of  the  Comnunist  International,  pp.  30-31. 

6Ibld. . pp.  46-47. 

^Browder,  ComminiKm  in  the  United  States,  pp.  21-23.  Also  see  pp.  243-244. 

Q 

Foster,  Toward  America,  p.  55. 

9 

Ibid. . p.  63. 

10Stelin,  quoted  in  Bittelman,  Milestones  in  the  History  of  the  Communist 
Party,  p.  89. 
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fascist  dictatorship.  Its  secret  processes  are  often  not  noticeahle  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  this  is  why  they  lead  to  unexpected  outbursts. 

Daring  the  Third  Period,  as  Stalin  pointed  out,  the  Comminist  Interna- 
tional redoubled  its  efforts  at  ejqposing,  undermining  awfl  destroying  the 
leadership  of  the  Social -Democrats  over  the  working  class.  The  C.I.  re- 
garded the  Social -Democratic  leaders  as  agents  of  capitalism  whose  chief 
function,  under  the  guise  of  espousing  socialism,  was  to  halt  the  militant 
activities  of  workers  and  shunt  off  their  rising  discontent  to  non— revolu- 
tionary channels.  In  order  to  destroy  effectively  the  influence  of  these 
u mi  slenders  of  the  working  class" , the  Comintern  believed  that  no  opportunity 
should  be  lost  to  expose  them  and  take  away  from  them  their  rank-and-file 
following  whom  they  confused  and  deceived  in  the  trade  unions  and  the  Social- 
Democratic  parties  throughout  the  world. 

" . . . Developing  an  irreconcilable  struggle  against  Social-Democracy, 
which  represents  the  agency  of  capitalism  within  the  working  class,  and 
smashing  to  atoms  each  and  every  deviation  from  Leninism,  which  brings 
grist  to  the  mill  of  Social-Democracy,  the  Communist  Parties  have  shown 
that  they  are  on  the  right  track.  . . ."12 

"This  atmosphere  of  the  revolution! sation  and  Leftward  trend  of  the 
masses  made  it  necessary  for  the  Comnunist  Parties  to  launch  a most  deter- 
mined offensive  against  Social-Democracy,  in  view  of  which  the  resolution 
pointed  out  the  particular  danger,  for  the  Comnunist  Parties,  of  the  'Left' 
Social -Democrats  and  the  need  of  taking  all  measures  to  expose  them. 

"The  function  of  the  'Left'  Social -Democrats  may  be  sumnarized  as  that 
of  'intercepting'  the  discontent  of  the  masses,  leading  them  astray  by  false 
'revolutionajnr'  phrases  and  thereby  restraining  them  from  going  over  to 
Comnunism."!® 

"...  The  progress  of  the  revolutionary  movement  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  breaking  of  the  Social  Democracy's  grip  upon  the  workers,  ideologically 
and  organizationally. "1^ 

To  accomplish  its  objective  of  destroying  the  Social  Democracy,  as 
will  presently  be  shown,  the  doctrines  of  social-fascism,  dual-unionism,  and 


^Manullsly,  Bevolutjonary  Crisis.  Iheciwn  and  War,  p.  16. 
13Popov,  on.  cit,.  Tol.  II,  p.  363. 

^^Pbster,  Toward  Soviet  America.  t>.  204. 

^^Poster,  Toward  Soviet  America . p,  204. 
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united-front-from-below  maneuvers  came  to  the  fore  in  the  strategy  and  tac- 

15 

tics  of  the  Communist  International. 

Seventh  World  Congress  — July-August.  1955.*  The  Seventh  World  Con- 
gress set  forth  a new  orientation  for  the  Communist  International  which  dif- 
fered sharply  in  many  noteworthy  respects  from  that  established  by  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  some  seven  years  hack.  Although  opponents  of  the  Com- 
munist International  have  maintained  that  "Third  Period  Conmuniem”  came  to 

an  end  in  1935  when  the  Seventh  World  Congress  met,  the  Comintern  has  denied 

2 

this.  Officially,  the  Communist  International  is  still  therefore  in  its 
Third  Period,  regardless  of  what  interpretations  Its  opponents  chooee  to  put 
upon  its  present  (1939)  principles  and  practices. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  it  had  changed  its  "line"  , the  Conmunlst 
International  made  no  denial,  hut  alleged  that  modifications  in  "line"  were 
neceesaxy  to  conform  with  the  changes  in  objective  conditions  which  had  taken 
place  throughout  the  world. 

"It  is  said  that  in  this  connection  all  the  opponents  of  the  Comnunist 
International  and  the  enemies  of  our  movement  rejoice  and  say:  'The  Comin- 
tern is  changing  its  tactics.' 

"What  astonishing  news!  The  tactic 8 of  a political  party  are  not  the 
spectacles  of  a musty  keeper  of  archives  who  never  takeB  them  off,  even 
when,  he  goes  to  bed.  Tactics,  which  are  the  sum  total  of  the  methods  and 
means  of  struggle  of  a political  party,  are  precisely  intended  to  he 
changed  if  changed  circumstances  require  it.  We  Communists  are  a live,  ac- 
tive party,  and  not  archive  rats  who  fail  to  see  the  political  and  social 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  . . ."3 


Discussed  infra. 

^Por  documents  of  this  Congress,  see  Pleck,  freedom.  Peace  and  Bread!  Ming, 
The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  the  Colonial  Countries.  Dimitroff,  He  solu- 
tions of  the  Seventh  Oongress  of  the  Conmamlst  International:  Working  Claes 
Unity  — Bulwark  Against  fascism.  Mahuilsky,  The  Hiss  of  Socialism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ercoll,  The  fight  for  Peace. 

^Pieck,  op.  dt..  pp.  44,  86-88,  90. 

3 

Manuilsiy,  Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  p.  54. 
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De spite  its  new  orientation,  the  Comintern  nowise  admitted  that  the 
revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  masses  had  in  any  sense  abated, 

nThe  revolutionary  crisis  is  not  yet  matured,  hut  it  is  maturing  all 
over  the  world.  By  its  frantic  preparations  for  war  and  its  attempts  to 
set  up  the  fascist  dictatorship  in  more  and  more  countries,  the  bourgeoisie 
is  rendering  the  situation  increasingly  acute  and  accelerating  the  maturing 
of  the  crisis."^ 

"...  The  evaluation  of  the  world  situation  which  was  given  hy  Comrade 
Stalin  at  the  Seventeenth  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  by  the  Seventh  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  International  — 'the  revolutionary  crisis  is  matur- 
ing and  will  continue  to  mature',  'the  capitalist  world  is  entering  a period 
of  sharp  clashes  as  a result  of  the  accentuation  of  the  Internal  and  exter- 
nal contradictions  of  capitalism1  — folly  and  completely  corresponds  to 
the  contemporary  international  situation,  and  to  the  situation  in  the  colo- 
nial countries  in  particular.  . . 

The  new  point  of  departure,  however,  was  the  menace  of  the  rising  tide 
of  fascism.  How  could  it  he  stopped?  How  could  the  Soviet  Union  best  he 
protected  from  its  threatening  ravages?  These  were  the  fundamental  questions, 
which  the  Seventh  Congress  set  out  to  solve,  Conmunists  have  declared. 

M.  Ercoli,  in  his  speech  before  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  stated: 

"...  To  concentrate  our  battle  fire  against  German  fascism,  as  the 
principal  instigator  of  war  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  proletarian  revolution,  is  the  duty  of  every  revolutionary  ....  Who- 
ever fails  to  understand  this  duty  falls  to  understand  anything  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  fight  between  reaction  and  revolution  Is  developing  in 
Europe  today."® 

In  order  to  defeat  fascism  and  save  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Seventh  World 
Congress  recommended  that  Communists  sponsor  the  formation  of  Popular  Front  s 
with  all  those  elements  genuinely  opposed  to  fascism  (socialists,  liberals, 
trade-unioniBtB,  democrats,  etc.).  An  anti-fascist  common  denominator  was 
to  unite  working-class  and  non-working-class  groups  and  Individuals.  This 
doctrine  of  the  Popular  Front  (or  People's  Front)  was  the  basis  of  all  the 


4 

Fleck,  on.  clt..  p.  90. 

g 

Ming,  on.  clt..  p.  11, 

C 

Ercoli,  on,  clt..  pp.  25-26. 
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7 

policies  formulated  1)7  the  Seventh  Congress* 

" . . .We  rcust  make  the  defense  of  the  U.S.S.R.  the  starting  point 
for  a "broad,  general  people's  front  of  classes*  of  organizations  and  of 
political  parties  which  are  "beginning  to  render  the  U.S.S.R.  active 
support."® 

"Today,  the  internal  and  external  aggression  of  the  bourgeoisie  finds 
its  concentrated  expression  in  fasclan  and  war.  And  In  fighting  against  all 
forms  of  bourgeois  dictatorship  the  proletariat  must  concentrate  all  its 
efforts  on  the  struggle  against  fascism  as  its  bitterest  enemy.  ...  It 
must  extend  the  front  of  possible  allies  in  the  fight  against  fascism  and 
war  to  those  social  groups,  classes  and  nations  which  are  not  adherents  of  g 
the  proletarian  dictatorship,  or  adherents  of  the  social  revolution.  ..." 

"The  People's  front  has  come  to  life  as  an  imperative  tactic  of  the 
day  for  bringing  nearer,  through  the  continuous  broadening  of  united  aotlon, 
the  political  unity  of  the  proletariat;  for  winning  the  majority  of  the 
working  class  through  day-to-day  struggles  to  the  banner  of  revolution;  for 
realizing  the  historic  alliance  between  the  proletariat  end  the  middle 
strata  of  village  and  city;  for  promoting  in  that  alliance  the  leadership 
of  the  proletariat;  and  for  developing  the  Party  of  the  proletariat  as  a 
mass  party  capable  of  exercising  its  role  as  vanguard  of  the  revolutionary 
clase."10 

"Relying  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  proletariat  must  create  within  each  coun- 
try a broad  people's  front  for  the  struggle  against  war  and  unite  the  broad 
masses  of  the  people  into  a united  front  against  the  instigators  of  war. 

And  this  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Communists  to  substitute  for  the  old, 
amateurish  methods  of  conducting  isolated,  short,  anti-war  campaigns,  such  a 
broad  awl  coordinated  struggle  against  war  that  would,  on  the  basis  of  the 
peace  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  draw  into  its  ranks  all  the  anti-war  forces 
on  a national  as  well  as  an  international  scale;  a struggle  that  would  com- 
bine within  itself  all  the  various  forms  of  action;  . . . Today,  shooting 
from  the  old-fashioned  shotgun  of  small  campaigns  in  defense  of  peace  is 
quite  inadequate  when  the  Communists  can  use  the  tanks  of  the  broad  people's 
movements  against  the  menace  of  imperialist  war."H 

In  answer  to  critics  who  have  called  the  People's  Front  policies  of  the 


7Pimitroff,  Working  Class  Unity  — Bulwark  Against  Fascism,  pp.  28-29. 
Manullsky,  ou.  clt..  pp.  10-11.  Faster,  From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  327-333. 

Q 

Manullsky,  Pine  of  Socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  p.  54. 

9Mamiil sky , The  Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  p.  11. 

^V.J. Jerome,  "The  People's  Front  Strikes  from  the  Shoulder,"  The  Communist 
(July,  1936),  Vol.  XT.  Bo.  7,  p.  623. 

^E.C.C.I.,  The  Menace  of  a New  World  War,  p.  45, 
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Seventh  World  Congress  a departure  from  Marxi sn-Leninism,  Communists  have 
hastened  to  point  out  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a strengthening  rather 
than  a weakening  of  their  basic  position. 

* ...  As  a rule  we  seek  to  fill  fill  our  function  as  a vanguard  within 
and  in  the  front  lines  of  the  mass  movements  of  our  class  and  its  allies, 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  united  front  and  People* e Front,  instead  of 
being  forced  (as  in  the  past)  ourselves  to  lead  minority  movements  and  strug- 
gles. This  is  clearly  more  advantageous  to  the  class  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves &b  its  vanguard.  It  is  more  advantageous  for  the  neede  of  the  day 
as  well  as  for  the  ultimate  socialist  liberation. “1** 

Communists  have  steadfastly  maintained  that  the  change  of  line  has  not 
meant  that  their  old  position  had  been  incorrect.  Par  from  it,  they  found 
in  the  new  orientation  evidence  that  their  movement  was  alive  and  vital. 

The  approach  of  the  Sixth  Congress  in  1928  had  been  correct  even  as  that  of 
the  Seventh  was  likewise  right  in  1935,  they  alleged;  the  new  line  wasslmply 
another  strategy  made  necessary  by  changing  conditions. 

"Standing  firmly  on  the  impregnable  position  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
which  haB  been  confirmed  by  the  entire  experience  of  the  international  labor 
movement,  and  primarily  by  the  victories  of  the  great  October  Revolution, 
our  Congress,  acting  in  the  spirit  and  guided  by  the  method  of  living 
Marxism-Leninism,  has  reshaped  the  tactical  lines  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional to  meet  the  changed  world  situation .•«» 

"The  first  argument  says  that  by  adopting  a new  tactical  orientation 
tho  Ccsmninists  are  admitting,  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  that  their  old 
tactical  orientation  was  wrong  and  had  to  he  changed  because  it  was  wrong. 

To  this  our  answer  is.  Rot  at  all.  The  Seventh  World  Congrese  formulated 
a new  tactical  line  because  new  conditione  have  arisen,  not  because  the  old 
line  was  wrong.  The  Communists  are  Marxiete,  Leninists,  Stalinists.  We 
adopt  such  tactics  as  best  suit  the  concrete  conditions.  We  will  adopt  new 
tactics  again  when  changing  conditions  will  demand  It.  . . ,"14 

Everything  else  aside,  the  new  approach  of  the  Communist  International 
necessitated  a change  of  its  1928-1934  strategy . Since  the  doctrines  of 
dual  unionism,  social-fascism,  and  the  united-front-from-below  were  more  or 


12 

Bittelman,  Milestones  in  History  of  the  Communist  Party,  p.  19. 

13 

Diraitroff,  Resolutions  — Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International. 

p.  11. 

^Browder,  Build  the  United  People1  a Front,  p.  6.  Also  see  p.  10. 
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less  incompatible  with  the  People's  Front,  they  were  dropped 


15 

Discussed  infra. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  — ANALYSIS  07  DBiOCHACY, 
FASCISM  ANL  ICAR  (1928-1935) 

Principles  of  Mai^snwLenlnlsa-Stallniian1 


During  the  period  ushered  In  "by  the  Sixth  World  Congress,  the  Conmunlst 

International  and  Its  many  sections  (Including,  of  course,  the  Communist 

Party,  U.S.A.)  reiterated  and  reaffirmed  their  basic  position  on  their  ulti- 
2 

mate  objective,  the  nature  of  the  state,  democracy,  fascism  and  ear. 

"The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Communist  International  Is  to  replace  vorld 
capitalist  economy  by  a vorld  system  of  communion.  . . ."3 

"Basing  itself  on  the  experience  of  the  revolutionary  labor  movement 
on  all  continents  and  of  all  peoples,  the  Conmunlst  International,  in  its 
theoretical  and  practical  vork,  stands  vholly  and  reservedly  upon  the 
ground  of  revolutionary  Marxism  and  its  further  development,  Leninism, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  Marxism  of  the  epoch  of  imperialism  and  proleta- 
rian revolution."  ^ 


jEtesJttsja 


The  traditional  Uarxlet-Leninist  view  of  the  state  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  exploitation  and  coercion,  and  an  executive  committee  of  the 
ruling  capitalist  class,  was  holdly  proclaimed.  Addressing  the  workers  of 
the  United  States,  M.  Cd gin  attempted  to  make  the  Conmunlst  position  clear: 

"...  You  have  been  fed  so  much  'democracy*  bunk  that  you  think  it 
is  almost  sacrilege  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  State.  This  is  exactly 
what  your  masters  are  after  with  their  propaganda.  They  want  you  to  believe 
that  the  State  is  holy  and  that  its  high  functionaries  are  like  saints  sur- 
rounded by  halos.  All  the  pulpits,  schools,  newspapers,  radio,  lectures. 


^ Stalin,  Foundations  of  Leninism,  passim. 

2Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  pp.  387-388. 

®E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  30. 
4 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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mo  ving  pictures  are  engaged  in  giving  you  false  notions  at  out  the  State.  . . . 

“The  State  is  an  Instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  hlg  industrial- 
lets,  hankers  and  landlords,  who  by  this  token  are  the  ruling  class.  The 
State  is  there  to  effect  the  exploitation  and  oppression  of  the  workers  and 
the  poor  and  small  fanners  and  also  of  the  subjugated  colonial  peoples,  by 
the  ruling  class.  The  Constitution,  the  government,  its  laws,  its  agencies: 
the  any,  the  militia,  the  police,  the  courts,  the  jails,  the  legislatures  — 
all  are  there  to  effect  the  exploitation  and  oppression  of  you  and  millions 
like  you."® 

In  modern  society,  Communists  taught,  the  state  may  taka  many  nominal 
forms:  democracy,  limited  monarchy,  fascism,  etc.  Despite  these  apparent 
differences  in  form.  In  its  essence  the  basic  nature  of  the  state  and  the 
role  it  plays  remains  unchanged:  the  instrument  used  by  capitalists  to  main- 
tain their  hegemony  and  the  status  quo . 

"The  Oonmunlste  are  the  only  group  in  present-day  society  who  recognize 
the  basic  nature  of  the  capitalist  State.  The  State  may  change  its  appear- 
ance its  appendices.  It  may  use  the  parliamentary  system,  with  a 
limited  freedom  of  speech  to  opponents  — as  long  as  this  opposition  is  not 
too  dangerous.  It  tightens  the  screws  and  tries  to  silence  the  opposition 
when  the  situation  becomes  disturbing  for  big  capital  — as  this  was  done 
under  Vlleon  during  the  war.  It  may  do  away  with  parliamentary  procedure 
altogether  and  institute  an  open  reign  of  terror  when  danger  to  capitalism 
becomes  particularly  acute  due  to  the  rising  tide  of  the  revolutionary 
labor  movement  — as  was  done  in  fascist  Germany.  The  forms  change.  The 
phraseology  differs  according  to  time  and  place.  The  eesence  remains. 

The  essence  of  the  capitalist  State  is  service  in  the  employ  of  capitalism 
for  the  preservation  of  capitalism."® 

Communists  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  capture  the  state  machinery 
at  the  polls  and  thus  transform  capitalism  to  socialism  peacefully.  The 
present  rulers  of  society  would  resist  to  the  death  and  use  their  extra- 
legal economic  control  of  the  state  to  organize  a counter-revolution  to 
crush  those  who  legally  gained  control.  The  only  solution,  therefore,  they 
argued,  consisted  in  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  existing  state,  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  raw  materials,  public  utilities  and  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, pnfl  the  establishment  of  a Soviet  America,  with  power  lodged  in  an 


®01gin,  jftfir  Comnunismt  (Second  Revised  Edition),  p.  23. 
6 

Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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y 

all-Soviet  Congress  elected  by  workers,  farmers  and  soldiers. 

"We  Communists  say  that  there  is  one  nay  to  abolish  the  capitalist 
State,  and  that  is  to  smash  it  by  force.  To  make  Communism  possible  the 
workers  must  take  hold  of  the  State  machinery  of  capitalism  and  destroy 

it. *8 

"The  ConmoniBt  Party  is  the  only  Party  which  organizes  the  workers 
and  farmers  to  create  a revolutionary  government  which  will  confiscate 
the  industries,  banks,  railroads,  etc.  from  the  parasite  capitalists  who 
have  proved  they  do  not  know  how  to  ran  them,  and  to  put  the  industrial  _ 
machinery  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  workers  and  farmers." 

Democracy:  Meaning,  and  Nature1 

During  the  period  following  the  Sixth  World  Congress,  Communists  every- 
where pointed  out  the  deceptions,  shortcomings  and  inadequacies  of  "democ- 
racy". As  long  as  the  economic  system  of  capitalism  prevails,  they  con- 
tended, those  who  control  the  economic  order  also  control  its  politics;  di- 
rectly, by  their  ability  to  finance  candidates  and  political  campaigns,  and 
destroy  any  opposition  to  their  policies  through  resort  to  bribes  and  under- 
hand politics;  indirectly,  by  the  propaganda  disseminated  through  agencies 
of  their  domination:  newspapers,  schools,  magazines,  radio,  church.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  C.P.,  democracy  was  nothing  but  a masked  bourgeois  dictatorship. 

In  consequence.  Communists  alleged,  workers  going  to  the  polls  are  con- 
fronted, In  the  candidates  and  polltlces  of  the  major  parties,  with  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee;  neither  candidates  nor  policies  represent  their  choice 
or  interests. 

In  the  matter  of  that  much-vaunted  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  Commun- 
ists likewise  held  that  these  Constitutional  rights  are  always  observed  in 


7Ibld. . pp.  56-64. 

8 Ibid. . p.  32. 

%rowder,  Coimrunism  in  the  Pnlted  States,  pp.  94-96.  Also  see  Sbster, 
Toward  Soviet  America,  p.  279. 

1Dutt,  Jfoflclgjs  pud  goglai  Revolution,  pp.  82,  255,  274.  E.C.C.I.,  Program 

of  the  CoaaannlBt  International,  pp.  37-39.  1.  Uagyr,  "What  is  pascism?" 

The  Communist  (April,  1934),  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4,  p.  378-380. 
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the  'breach  in  crucial  or  critical  times.  During  war,  opposition  "by  word 
of  mouth  or  newspaper » is  punished  by  long  prison  terms  for  espionage. 
Likewise  during  an  economic  crisis,  strikers  who  attempt  to  address  their 
felloi^workers  or  distribute  handbills,  are  clubbed  and  Jailed.  In  short , 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  only  accorded  to  those  in  agreement  with 
the  underlying  premises  of  the  existing  politico-economic  system  when  that 
system  functions  smoothly.  Workers  who  base  their  hopes  for  peaceful  prog- 
ress on  freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  clinging  to  illusions,  the  C,  P. 
argument  ran. 

"Lenin  said; 

* 'In  a capitalist  society,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
development,  we  have  a store  or  less  complete  democracy  in  the  democratic 
republic.  But  this  democracy  is  always  limited  by  the  narrow-framework  of 
capitalist  exploitation  and  therefore  always  remains  in  reality  a democ- 
racy for  a minority,  only  for  the  possessing  classes,  only  for  the  rich. 

The  freedom  of  a capitalist  system  always  remains  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Greek  republics  of  antiquity:  a freedom  for  eleve-ownera.  The  hired 
modern  alaveB,  thanks  to  the  conditions  of  capitalist  exploitation,  remain 
so  crushed  by  need  and  misery  that  they  have  no  interest  in  "democracy* 
and  "politics",  and  in  the  ordlnaxy,  peaceful,  course  of  events.  The 
majority  of  the  population  does  not  participate  at  all  in  social  and  polit- 
ical life.'  (Lenin,  Complete  Works.  Vol.  XXI.) 

•Democracy  for  an  insignificant  minority,  democracy  for  the  rich,  — 
that  ie  the  democracy  of  capitalist  society.  Even  in  the  freest  and  most 
democratic  republics,  even  in  their  moet  developed  form,  even  where  the 
labor  movement  enjoys  the  broadest  'legality' , "bourgeois  democracy  only 
disguises  by  its  democracy  the  fact  that  the  bourgeois-democratic  State 
is  nothing  but  a personification  ywri  iTvy^ruo ration  of  class  domination. 
of  the  claee  dlctatorehip  of  the  bourgeolale.  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  Stalin, 
have  shown  that  bourgeois  rtHmonracv  means  the  dictatorship  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. that  the  bourgeois  State,  however  democratic  it  may  he.  is 
nothing  hut  the  incorporation  of  bourgeois  dictatorship. 

* 'Democracy  under  the  capitalist  regime  is  only  a capitalist  democ- 
racy, a democracy  of  the  exploiting  minority,  consisting  in  limiting  the 
rights  of  the  exploited  majority  --  a democracy  directed  against  that 
majority.'  (Stalin) 

"That  is  the  meaning  of  bourgeois  democracy."** 

Genuine  political  democracy,  It  was  pointed  out,  is  Incompatible  with 
economic  (capitalist)  autocracy.  Only  under  an  economic  system  where  all 
instruments  of  production  are  commonly  owned  and  democratically  managed  can 


2 

Uagyr,  op.  cit..  p.  378. 
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there  he  a true  political  democracy.  As  the  outstanding  example  of  this* 

the  Comma nlst  party  pointed  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  economic  democracy 

0 

and  political  democracy  were  declared  to  go  hand  in  hand* 


The  Conmaniet  analysis  of  fascism  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  Fascism 
is  a dictatorial  stage  in  the  decline  of  capitalist  resulting  from  the 
consdoua  effort  of  the  industrial  and  finance  capitalists  to  retain  their 
control  of  industry  and  production  which  have  been  threatened  hy  the  grow- 
ing discontent  of  an  impoverished  proletariat,  brought  on  by  the  necessarily 
faulty  functioning  of  the  capitalist  system. 

■What  is  fascism?  It  is  'the  open,  terrorist  dictatorship  of  the  most 
reactionary,  most  chauvinist  and  most  imperialist  elements  of  finance  capital.' 

■What  is  Its  purpose?  It  is  to  enforce  the  policy  of  finance  capital, 
which  is  to  bolster  up  its  profits  at  the  cost  of  degrading  the  living 
standards  of  the  toiling  population,  to  violently  smash  the  resistance  of 
the  working  class,  to  behead  the  working  class  by  the  physical  extermination 
of  its  leading  cadres,  the  Communists. 

■Where  does  it  find  its  mass  basis?  Among  the  potty-bourgeoisie,  by 
demagogic  promises  to  the  desperate,  impoverished  farmers,  shopkeepers, 
artisans,  office  workers  and  civil  servants,  and  particularly  the  declassed 
and  criminal  elements  in  the  big  cities.  It  also  tries  to  penetrate  the 
more  backward  strata  of  the  workers.-® 


■ . . . Fascism  is  the  desperate  effort  of  finance  capital,  which  has 
inveighed  many  smaller  capitalists,  large  sections  of  the  deluded  middle 
class  and  many  backward  workers  to  help  it  beat  back  the  advancing  pro- 
letarian revolution  and  to  maintain  in  existence  the  obsolete  capitalist 
system,  that  history  has  Irrevocably  sentenced  to  destruction  and  to  re- 
placement by  Socialism."® 


■Fascism,  in  short,  is  a movement  of  mixed  elements,  dominantly  petit- 
bourgeois,  but  also  slum-proletarian  and  demoralized  working  class,  financed 
and  directed  by  finance-capital,  by  the  big  industrials,  landlords  and  fin- 


^Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  101.  S.C.C.I.,  op.  clt..  pp.  37-39.  Dutt,  op.  dt.. 

p.  82. 

^.C.C.I.,  op.  clt..  pp.  24-25. 

Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  27. 
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ancierB,  to  defeat  the  working-class  revolution  and  smash  the  working- 
class  organisations.07 

E.  Palme  Dutt,  British  Communist  theoretician,  has  listed  the  following 
as  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  fascism: 

"1.  The  basic  aim  of  the  maintenance  of  capitalism  in  the  face  of 
the  revolution  which  the  advance  of  productive  technique  and  of  class 
antagonisms  threatens. 

2.  The  consequent  intensification  of  the  capitalist  dictatorship. 

3.  The  limitation. and  repression  of  the  independent  working-class 
movement,  and  building  up  of  a system  of  organised  class-co-operation. 

4.  The  revolt  against,  and  increasing  supersession  of,  parliamentary 
democracy. 

5.  The  extending  State  monopolist  organisation  of  industry  and  finance. 

6.  The  closer  concentration  of  each  imperialist  bloc  into  a single 
economic-political  unit. 

7.  The  advance  to  war  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  increas- 
ing imperialist  antagonisms. 

All  these  characteristics  are  typicel,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
of  all  modem  capitalist  states,  no  less  than  of  the  specifically  fascist 
states. 08 

Democracy  versus  fascism?  During  the  period  from  the  Sixth  to  the 

Seventh  World  Congress,  Comnunlst  theoreticians  were  at  great  pains  to  nyA* 

clear  that  in  its  essential  features  bourgeois  democracy  and  fascism  are 
9 

identical.  They  made  their  sharpest  attacks  upon  those  Social -Democratic 
leader b who  deigned  to  declare  that  fascism  is  not  the  same  as  democracy, 
that  democracy  does  not  pave  the  way  for  fascism,  and  that  the  defense  of 
democracy  is  the  best  bulwark  against  fascism.^ 

11  Ib.sc ism  is  not  an  alternative  to  capitalism;  it  is  capitalism,  the 
most  extreme  expression  of  the  capitalistic  dictatorship.  . . . The  differ- 
ence between  Fascism  and  a bourgeois  democratic  regime  is  that  the  former 
is  more  extreme  and  brutal  in  its  exploitation  of  the  toilers.  . . 

0 First,  it  must  be  understood  that  fascism  grows  naturally  out  of 
bourgeois  democracy  under  the  conditions  of  capitalist  decline.  It  is  only 


‘Dutt,  op.  cit. , p.  102. 

®Dutt,  op.  clt..  pp.  92-93.  Also  see  Browder,  op.  clt«.  pp.  114-115. 

9 Dutt,  op.  cit..  pp.  78-79  , 235-236,  255-256  , 275,  296  , 299.  Foster,  Toward 
Soviet  America,  p.  205.  Manuilsiy , Revolutionary  Oriels.  Fascism  and  War, 
p.  26.  Olgin,  op.  clt..  pp.  44-48. 

^ ^Browder,  Meaning  of  Social -Fascism,  p.  16;  Comnunlsm  In  the  Phi  ted  Staten. 
P,  28. 
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another  form  of  the  same  class  role,  the  dictatorship  of  finance  capi- 
tal ..  . ."1S 

"From  this  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  difference  between  the  rule 
of  capitalist  democracy  and  the  rule  of  fascism  is  a difference  in  form 
and  method,  not  in  principle.  The  principle  remains  the  same:  serving 
the  interests  of  the  owners  of  wealth.  The  foundation  of  society  re- 
mains the  same:  private  ownership  and  exploitation.  The  fascist  regime 
is  the  open  dictatorship  of  the  capitalist  class,  the  terrorist  dictator- 
ship, with  the  veil  of  democracy  cast  away.  We  Communists  value  the  demo- 
cratic rights  which  the  workers  have  won  — as  a consequence  of  incessant 
struggle  — under  capitalist  democracy.  We  are  ready  to  defend  these 
rights.  We  strive  to  bring  about  united  working-class  action  to  defend 
these  rights.  But  we  realize  that  capitalist  democracy  is  the  dieguieed 
dictatorship  of  the  capitalist  class,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  dif- 
ference, no  difference  in  substance  between  capitalist  democracy 
fascism. "IS 

"Does  this  mean  that,  so  long  as  the  forms  of  bourgeois  democracy  re- 
main, bourgeois  democracy  provides  the  best  defence  of  the  workers  against 
Fascism?  On  the  contrary.  The  workers  fight,  and  need  to  fight,  tena- 
ciously for  every  democratic  right  of  organization  and  of  agitation  within 
the  existing  regime;  but  they  cannot  afford  for  one  moment  to  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  bourgeois  democracy  is  only  a cover  for  the  capitalist  dic- 
tatorship, and  that  within  its  forms  the  advance  to  Fascism  is  steadily 
pished  forward. 

"Bourgeois  democracy  breeds  Fascism.  Fascism  grows  organically  out 
of  bourgeois  democracy.  ...  To  preach  confidence  in  legallon,  in  consti- 
tutionalism, in  bourgeois  democracy,  that  is,  in  the  capitalist  state, 
means  to  Invite  and  to  guarantee  the  victory  of  fascism.  . . ."14 

"To  many,  the  alternative  of  Fascism  or  Communism  is  no  welcome  alter- 
native, and  they  would  prefer  to  deny  it  and  to  regard  both  as  rival  and 
in  their  view  even  parallel,  forms  of  extremism.  They  dream  of  a third 
alternative  which  shall  be  neither,  and  shall  realise  a peaceful  harmoni- 
ous progress  without  class  struggle,  through  the  forme  of  capitalist  'democ- 
racy* , 'planned  capitalism1,  etc. 

"This  dream  of  a third  alternative  is  in  fact  illusory.  . . 

Excoriating  attacks  were  made  upon  Social -Democrats  for  their  alleged 
failure  to  recognize  the  essential  similarity  of  democracy  and  fascism. 


^Browder,  Communism  in  the  Phi  ted  States,  p.  114. 
13 

Olgin,  on.  cit..  p.  46. 

^Dutt,  op.  cit..  p.  299. 
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“What  are  the  Ideas,  the  misconceptions,  with  which  the  social-fascists 
confuse  and  disarm  the  workers? 

"Sir at,  is  the  idea  that  fascism  is  the  opposite  of  capitalist  democ- 
racy, and  this  democracy  is  therefore  the  means  of  combating  and  defeating 
fascism.  This  false  idea  serves  a double  purpose.  By  means  of  countexpos- 
ing (democracy  against  dictatorship',  it  tries  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
capitalist  'democracy'  is  only  a fonn  of  the  capitalist  dictatorship;  it 
tries  to  identify  in  the  worker's  mind  the  fascist  dictatorship  with  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thus  cause  the  worker  to 
reject  the  road  of  revolution.  At  the  same  time,  this  slogan  is  used  to 
hide  the  fact  that  capitalist  democracy  is  not  the  enemy,  hut  the  mother  of 
fascism;  that  it  is  not  the  destroyer  hut  the  creator  of  fascism.  It  uses 
the  truth  that  fascism  destroys  democracy  to  propagate  the  falsehood  that 
democracy  will  also  destroy  fascism.  . . ."i® 

"Therewith  the  whole  card-castle  of  bourgeois  democracy,  of  the  'demo- 
cratic* defense  against  Fascism,  of  'democracy  versus  dictatorship',  of  the 
whole  Social  Democratic  line,  came  tumbling  down.  The  line  of  the  'Left- 
Cartel',  of  the  French  Socialist  Party,  of  the  parliamentary-democratic 
•defense'  against  Fascism,  was  proved  once  again  only  to  have  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  Fascism,  . . 

Fighting  Fascism.  Having  thoroughly  repudiated  the  proposition  that 

fascism  can  he  fought  by  strengthening  democracy,  Communist  party  theoreticians 

affirmed  that  fascism  is  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  declining  capitalism 

which  can  be  stopped  only  by  the  united-front  of  an  aroused,  militant,  class- 

conscious,  mass  proletariat  prepared  to  overthrow  the  democratic-capitalist 

18 

system  before  it  declines  to  its  Fascist  stage. 

"...  The  fight  against  Fascism  can  only  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  the  united  class  fight  of  the  workers  (leading  all  the  exploited  strata) 
against  all  the  attacks  of  fi nanc e-cep ltal,  whether  these  attacks  are  con- 
ducted through  nominal  'democratic'  forms  or  through  open  Fascist  forms.  . 

. ."19 

"...  The  path  of  bourgeois  democracy  ends  in  Fascism.  The  battle 
for  the  workers'  dictatorship  mast  he  fought,  not  merely  after  Fascism,  but 
before  Fascism,  as  the  sole  means  to  prevent  Fascism.  Social  Democracy 
says:  First  Fascism,  then  Revolution.  But  Communism  says:  Revolution  before 
Fascism,  and  -preventing  Fascism.  Fascism  is  not  inevitable'.  Fascism  only 
become  inevitable  if  the  working  class  follows  the  line  of  reformism,  of 
trust  in  the  capitalist  state,  of  refusal  of  the  united  front,  and  thus 


Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States,  p.  28;  also  see  The  Meaning  of 
Social  -Thee!  am . p.  16. 
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18 
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late  itself  be  struck  down  by  the  class  enemy*  But  if  the  working 
class  follows  the  line  of  the  united  front,  of  the  rising  mass  struggle, 
of  the  building  of  its  Conmunist  Party  end  fighting  mass  organisation 
to  the  final  victory  of  the  revolution  and  establishment  of  the  workers' 
dictatorship,  then  the  working  class  can  defeat  and  crush  Fascism  and 
pass  straight  to  the  socialist  order  with  no  costly  and  shameful  Fascist 
interlude.  This  is  the  path  to  defeat  Fascism. 


The  war  position  formulated  by  the  Sixth  Congress  was  basically  that 
enunciated  time  and  again  by  Lenin  and  the  Comintern:  capitalism  breeds 
imperialism  which  in  turn  breeds  war;  nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism  and  the  establislment  of  a socialist  economy  will  eliminate  the 
causes  which  make  war  a perennial  occurrence. 

"War  is  inseparable  from  capitalism.  From  tbiB  it  follows  that  the 
'abolition'  of  war  is  possible  only  through  the  abolition  of  capitalism, 
i.e.  through  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois  class  of  exploiters,  through 
the  proletarian  dictatorship,  the  building  of  Socialism  and  the  elimination 
of  classes.  All  other  theories  and  proposals,  however  'realistic'  they 
may  claim  to  be,  are  nothing  but  a deception  calculated  to  perpetuate  ex- 
ploitation and  war."*- 

"Capitalism  breeds  war.  Capitalism  cannot  solve  its  contradictions 
without  war.  But  this  solution  is  the  solution  of  ruin.  War  is  devasta- 
tion. It  destroys  not  only  precious  human  lives,  but  large  amounts  of 
goods.  It  is  an  orgy  of  destruction.  The  brunt  of  a capitalist  wax, 
however,  is  borne  by  those  who  work."2 

Bevolutlonary  Defeatism.  Although  Communists  declared  they  were  ob- 
liged to  oppose  war  in  order  to  save  workers  from  needlessly  shedding  their 
blood  in  defense  of  imperialism,  they  nevertheless  realized  that  they  could 
not  always  prevent  an  outbreak.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  expose  the  hypocritical,  imperialist  aims  of  the  war-mongers,  refuse 
to  support  the  war,  spread  revolutionary  defeatism  at  home,  and  look  for 


20 

IXitt,  on.  cit . , p.  306. 

.0.0.1. , The  Struggle  Against  Imperialist  War  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Commun- 
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every  opportunity  to  turn  the  imperialist  war  into  a civil  war  and  estab- 
lish a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ae  the  first  step  in  the  creation 

3 

of  a socialist  society. 

"The  political  program  of  the  Communists  in  an  lnqperisllst  war  is  the 
program  worked  out  and  applied  by  the  Bolshevik  Party  under  the  leadership 
of  Lenin  in  its  heroic  struggle  against  the  last  Imperialist  war.  The 
main  points  of  this  program  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  rejection  of  imperialist  ’national  defense’  in  thiB  war. 
enlighten  the  workers  and  peasants  as  to  its  reactionary  character.  Strong- 
ly to  combat  all  tendencies  in  the  labor  movement  which  openly,  or  covertly, 
justify  this  war. 

(b)  Defeatism,  i.e.  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  the  home  imperialist 
government  in  this  war. 

(c)  Genuine  internationalism,  i.e.  not  'lnternation'  phrases  and  formal 
’agreements',  but  revolutionary  defeatist  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  pro- 
letariat in  all  the  belligerent  countries,  for  the  overthrow  of  their  home 
bourgeoisie. 

(d)  To  transform  the  war  between  imperialist  States  into  proletarian 
civil  war  against  the  bourgeoisie,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  and  Socialism  — this  transformation  to  be 
achieved  by  means  of  revolutionary  mass  action  in  the  rear,  and  fraterniza- 
tion at  the  front. 

(e)  A 'democratic'  or  'just'  peace  cannot  result  from  an  imperialist 
war  without  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  seizure  of  power  by 
the  proletariat  in  the  most  belligerent  States  . . . 

The  only  Just  war  which  the  Communist  International  urged  its  adherents 
to  support  is  one  to  turn  an  "imperialist  war"  into  a civil  war,  or  one 
fought  by  oppressed  colonial  peoples  for  their  independence  and  liberation 

g 

from  the  "imperialist  yoke". 

League  of  Hattons.  The  Comintern  regarded  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
Leninist  terms,  as  a "den  of  thieves".  It  rejected  the  notion  that  the 
League  could  be  an  instrument  for  world  peace,  contending  that  it  was  a 


^E.C.C.I. , Program  of  the  Commmlst  International,  p.  84;  Fifteen  Years  of 
the  Congniniflt,  International,  pp.  40-41;  The  Struggle  Aslant  the  Imperialist 
War  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Communists,  pp.  19-23. 

^E.C.C.I.,  The  Strufffl*  ^gainst  Imperialist  War  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Commu- 
nists. pp.  19-20. 

^Olgin,  on,  clt..  pp.  42-43.  Browder,  In  the  United  States,  p.  98. 

Piatnitsky,  The  Communist  Parties  in  the  Fight  for  the  Masses,  pp.  7-12. 
E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Comminlat  International,  pp.  57-58,  78;  Fifteen 
Years  of  the  Cop°™"l»t  International,  pp.  40;  The  Revolutionary  Movement  in 
the  Colonies,  passim. 
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creation  of  victorious  imperialist  powers  who  pledged  mutual  aid  to 
maintain  the  territorial  status  quo  of  Europe.  It  further  held  that  the 
League  was  a deadly  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  was  conspiring  to 
bring  about  its  downfall. 

"She  League  of  Nations,  founded  nine  years  ago  as  an  imperialist 
alliance  in  defense  of  the  robber  'peace1  of  Versailles,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  world,  is  itself  more  and 
more  becoming  a direct  instrument  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  through 
of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  She  alliances  and  pacts  created  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  direct  means  for  camouflag- 
ing war  preparations,  and  are  themselves  instruments  for  the  preparation 
of  war,  especially  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.*® 

"The  capitalist  world,  powerless  to  eliminate  its  Inherent  contradic- 
tions, strives  to  establish  international  associations  (the  League  of 
Uations)  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  retard  the  irresistible  growth 
of  the  revolutionary  crisis  and  to  strangle  the  union  of  proletarian 
republics  by  war  or  blockade  . . . ,"7 

"Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  to  belong  to  the  League  of 
Nations  because  it  does  not  want  to  be  part  of  the  screen  of  imperialist 
machinations  which  the  League  of  nations  represents  and  which  are  con- 
cealed by  the  honeyed  phrases  of  its  members.  The  League  of  nations  Is 
a 'rendezvous'  for  Imperialist  chiefs,  who  do  their  business  behind  the 
scenes.  What  the  League  of  nations  says  officially  is  empty  twaddle.  In- 
tended to  deceive  the  workers.  But  what  the  Imperialist  chiefs  do  un- 
officially behind  the  scenes  is  real  Imperialist  business,  which  is  phari- 
saically concealed  by  the  eloquent  orators  of  the  League  of  Nations.  What 
can  there  be  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  sot  want 
to  become  a member  and  participant  of  this  anti-nation  comedy?"® 

The  Communist  International  was  especially  hitter  against  the  Social 

Democratic  movement  because  of  the  latter's  reputed  faith  in  and  reliance 

upon  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  peace  and  democracy.  For 

this  reason,  among  others,  the  Social  Democrats  were  assailed  as  agents  of 

g 

imperialism  betrayers  of  the  working  class. 


g 

E.C.C.I.,  The  Struggle  Against  Imperialist  War  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Commit 
niata.  p.  6. 

7E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Communist  .International,  p.  27. 

®Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  pp.  401-402. 

9 

01gin,  on.  clt..  p.  31. 
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gefend  the  Soviet  Union.  Consist  eat  with  Its  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  revolutionary  mass  action  and  the  class  struggle,  the  Communist 
parties  throughout  the  world  were  urged  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  their 
capitalist  governments  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  fostering 
trade  agreements  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  hy  opposing  co- 
operation with  unfriendly  capitalist  countries,  by  urging  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  the  U.5.S.R.  where  such  recognition  did  not  exist,  etc.  Most 
important  of  all , in  the  event  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  by  their  own 
governments,  the  Comnuniet  parties  were  bound  to  refuae  to  support  the  war, 
and  were  required  to  organize  mass  resistance  to  it,  and  make  every  effort 
to  turn  the  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  into  a civil  war  to  overthrow 

their  capitalist  governments,  establish  proletarian  dictatorships,  form  al- 

10 

lianceB  and  co-operate  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  building  socialism. 

•In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  only  fatherland  of  the 
international  proletariat,  the  principal  bulwark  of  its  achievements  and 
the  most  important  factor  for  its  international  emancipation,  the  interna- 
tional proletariat  must  on  its  part  facilitate  the  success  of  the  work  of 
socialist  construction  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  defend  it  against  the  attacks 
of  the  capitalist  powers  by  all  the  means  in  its  power. 

nIn  the  event  of  the  imperialist  states  declaring  war  upon  and  attack- 
ing the  U.S.S.R.,  the  international  proletariat  must  retaliate  by  organizing 
bold  ftTiri  determined  mase  action  and.  struggling  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
imperialist  governments  with  the  slogan  of.  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 
and  Alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R."^ 

• . , . The  proletariat  in  the  imperialist  countries  must'  not  only 
fight  for  the  defeat  of  their  own  governments  in  thie  war,  but  must  actively 
strive  to  secure  victory  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

"...  Therefore,  the  tactics  and  the  choice  of  means  of  fighting  will 
not  only  be  dictated  by  the  interests  of  the  class  struggle  at  home  in  each 
country,  but  also  by  considerations  for  the  outcome  of  the  war  at  the  front, 
which  is  a bourgeois  claBs  war  against  the  proletarian  State. 


^•^B.C.C.I. , The  Struggle  Against  Imperialist  Bar  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Comma— 
nists.  pp.  27-31;  Program  of  the  Comaanlet  International,  pp.  66-67. 

^JJ.C.C.I.,  Prof^rwm  of  the  Comminist  Inter"***^™^  , p.  66. 

^Idem. 

T 3 

E.C.C.I.,  The  Struggle  Against  Imperial! at  War  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Cohibu.- 
nists,  p.  29. 
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■ . . . The  International  policy  of  the  U.S.S.B.  is  a peace 
policy,  which  conforms  to  the  interests  of  the  ruling  class  in  Soviet 
Buasla,  viz.,  the  proletariat,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  international 
proletariat.  This  policy  rallies  all  the  allies  of  the  proletarian  dicta- 
torship around  its  banner  and  provides  the  best  basis  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  antagonisms  among  the  imperialist  States.  ...  It  strives  to  pat 
off  the  conflict  with  imperialism  as  long  as  possible.  . . . 

* . . . The  proletariat  in  the  Soviet  Union  harbor e no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  possibility  of  a durable  peace  with  the  Imperialists.  The 
proletariat  knows  that  the  imperialist  attack  against  the  Soviet  Union  is 
inevitable;  that  in  the  process  of  a proletarian  world  revolution,  wars 
between  proletarian  and  bourgeois  States,  wars  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
world  from  capitaliau,  will  necessarily  and  inevitably  arise.  . . ,*14 

Opposition  to  Pacts.  The  Conmuniet  International  clearly 

recognized  the  need  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  and 

rnaicw  non-aggression  treaties  with  imperialist  powers  to  prolong  peace  and 

delay  the  inevitable  outbreak  of  hostilities  arising  from  the  conflicting 

15 

aims  ami  Interests  of  the  democratic-capitalist  and  fascist  powers.  But 
it  nevertheless  refused  to  place  any  reliance  upon  pacts,  treaties  and  con- 
ferences as  means  of  prevent!^  war. 

. . , Herein  lie  the  objective  significance  and  fundamental 
aim  of  the  disarmament  proposals  and  conferences  Initiated  by  the  imperial- 
ist States,  and  particularly  of  the  'work*  of  the  League  of  Stations  in 
this  sphere:  the  discussions  on  ' security';  the  proposal  to  establish 
arbitration  courts;  the  pacts  for  the  ‘outlawry  of  war' , etc.  The  purpose 
of  all  these  pacifist  schemes,  treaties,  and  conferences  are:  (a)  to 
camouflage  imperialist  armaments;  (b)  to  enable  certain  great  powers  to 
maneuver  against  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  by  treaties,  a 
reduction  in  their  rivals'  armaments,  while  at  the  same  time  to  Increase 
their  own  military  power;  (c)  to  enable  the  great  powers  to  reach  temporary 
agreements  guaranteeing  their  domination  over  the  weak  and  oppressed  coun- 
tries; (d)  to  carry  out  ideological  and  political  mobilization  against  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  cloak  of  pacifist  slogans,  or  direct  preparation 
for  war. *16 


Tha  Comintern  was  especially  severe  in  warning  its  sections  not 
to  be  taken  in  by  * . . . the  sophistries  and  catch-words  by  which  the  bour- 


14E.C.C.I.,  op.  clt..  pp.  30-31. 

15Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  p.  380;  Vol.  II,  p.  325. 

The  Str^fyJ,  e Against  T[mpwy*«llst  War  and  the  Taste  of  the 
Communists,  p.  51. 
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geoieie  and  Social  Democracy  try  to  Justify  war."  It  admonished  all 

Communists  not  to  he  won  over  to  support  of  an  imperialist  war  even  hy 

18 

such  a slogan  as  "Fight  against  reactionary  Fascism" . 

" ...  In  the  last  imperialist  war,  the  Allies  made  use  of  the  slogan 
'Fight  against  Prussian  militarism' , while  the  Central  Powers  used  the  slo- 
gan 'Fight  against  Tsarism';  both  sides  using  the  respective  slogans  to 
mobilise  the  masses  for  the  war.  In  a future  war  between  Italy  and  France, 
or  Tugo-Slavla,  the  same  purpose  will  be  served  by  the  slogan  'Fight 
against  reactionary  Fascism' , for  the  bourgedsie  in  the  latter  countries 
will  take  advantage  of  the  anti-Fascist  sentiments  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  Justify  imperialist  war  . . . ."I® 

Opposition  to  Tar  Preparations.  The  struggle  against  war  and  militarism 
involves  a fight  against  military  appropriations  and  expenditures,  the  Com- 
intern urged.  All  Communists  were  instructed  to  expose  the  war  preparations 
of  their  respective  governments  by  exposing  and  opposing  the  huge  war  budgets 
and  appropriations  for  military  purposes. 

"...  The  slogan:  'Pot  a man,  not  a penny  for  the  army',  l.e.  relent- 
less struggle  against  bourgeois  militarism,  against  its  armies  of  whatever 
form,  voting  against  war  budgets,  etc.,  holds  good."20 


17Ibld. . p.  14. 
18Ibld..  p.  15. 
19Ibld..  pp.  14-15. 
20Ibld. . p.  38. 


CHAPTEB  XVII 


THE  COlfltDHIST  FAHTT  — STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  (1928-1935) 

Although  important  theoretical  differences  exist  between  strategy  and 
tactics,  they  are  closely  interrelated,  and  in  many  borderline  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Consequently, 
the  two  are  not  always  sharply  distinguished.  In  the  main,  strategy  is  con- 
cerned with  the  broad  fundamental  policies  to  be  pursued  to  win  the  masses 
over  to  membership  in  or  support  of  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  Communist 
party.  Tactics,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  the  specific  methods  of  a- 
chieving  these  objectives. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  no  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to 
draw  a sharp  line  between  the  two.*  In  a general  way,  the  key  to  the  strat- 
egy of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Comintern  is  to  be  found  in  a consideration 
of  the  following!  bo  cial- fascism;  dual  unionism;  uni  ted- front- from -below; 
labor  party;  the  Negro  question.  Uider  the  heading  of  tactlce  these  ques- 
tions will  be  considered:  the  fight  for  immediate  demands;  the  creation  of 
sympathetic  mass  organizations;  allied  problems. 

a 

Social  Fascism 

The  theory  of  social-fascism,  if  not  the  name,  was  an  inevitable  out- 
growth of  the  policies  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress.  Starting  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  workers  of  the  world  were  everywhere  in  revolt  and  that 

*The  Comintern1  s statement  regarding  the  line  of  tactics  overlaps  with 
Browder's  statement  of  strategy.  C‘f.  E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Communist 
International . pp.  80-84.  Browder,  Communlm  in  the  United  States,  pp. 37-38. 


Browder,  The  Meaning  of  Social- Fascism.  figfifiim 
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they  were  'being  shouted  away  from  militant  mass  action  by  reactionary, 
Social-Democratic  leaders  In  trade  unions  and  in  the  political  arena,  tbs 
Comintern  concluded  that  the  Social  Democracy  constituted  the  main  danger 
to  the  growth  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  It  therefore  held  that  one 
of  the  foremost  duties  of  ConnroniBts  was  to  expose  the  policies  of  the 
Social  Democrats;  objectively  considered,  despite  their  lip  service  to 
socialism,  the  latter,  by  their  opposition  to  the  correct  policies  of  the 
Communist  International,  were  misleading  the  working  class  and  aiding  the 
cause  of  fascism.  From  this  approach,  the  term  social -fasclmn  was  coined, 
applicable  to  all  who , while  socialists  in  name,  were  by  the  Conmmist  anal- 
ysis fascist  in  deed.  Further,  their  real  undisclosed  role,  the  Communists 
maintained,  was  to  retard  the  advances  of  workers  towards  a proletarian 
dictatorship  and  keep  them  saddled  to  the  reactionary  capitalist  system. 

"A  social-fascist  is  one  who,  while  professing  to  be  a Socialist, ac- 
tually helps  capitalist  reaction  .... 

"The  social-fascists  defend  capitalist  democracy  which  is  a blind  for 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  masses,  and  they  oppose  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  which  is  real  democracy  for  and  by  the  masses."3 

"The  Social  Fascists  make  a great  parade  of  their  theory  of  the 
'gradual1  evolution  of  capitalism  into  Socialism  through  a process  of  peace- 
ful parliamentarism  .... 

"We  have  seen  . . . just  what  this  * gradualhesS'  theory  of  the  Social 
Fascist  means  in  practice  — simply  the  creation  of  a united  front  with  the 
capitalists  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  crisis  upon  the  workers,  to  try 
desperately  to  save  the  capitalist  system  and  to  crush  back  the  revolu- 
tion . . . 

"...  The  policy  of  the  Social  Democracy  is  basically  that  of  Fascism; 
the  beating  back  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  the  saving  of  capitalism 
and  the  profits  of  the  employers  at  the  expense  of  the  workers.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is  that  Social  Democracy  hides  its  Fascism  under  a mask 
of  Marxian  Socialism.  Thus,  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of  capitalism. 
Social  Befomism  becomes  Social  Fascism."** 

"The  'fight'  between  Social  Fascism  and  Fascism  is  so  much  'sound  and 


3Communist  Party*  U.S.A.,  This  Way  Out— -A  Program  for  American  Labor,  p.  16. 
^Foster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  214-215. 

5Ibld . . p.  177. 
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fury  signifying  nothing1 . The  two  movements  are  blood-brothers.  Marm.il sky 
says!  'Fascism  and  Social  Fascism  are  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  bulwark 
of  bourgeois  dictatorship* , and  Stalin  sayst  'Fascism  is  a militant  organiza- 
tion of  the  bourgeoisie  resting  upon  the  active  support  of  Social  Democracy.' 
Their  quarrel  is  only  a case  of  friction  between  two  methods  of  repressing 
the  workers,  between  two  sets  of  capitalist  agents  fighting  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  office  and  control.  The  Social  Fascist s would  maintain  the  sem- 
blance of  capitalist  democracy  ae  the  beet  means  of  forestalling  the  revolu- 
tion and  they  would  he  its  administrators;  whereas  the  Fascists  would  sweep 
aside  this  fake  democracy  and  its  champions  and  proceed  to  more  direct 
methods  of  repression.  ...  In  due  season  the  Social  Fascist  leaders,  in 
the  name  of  Socialism,  will  join  with  the  Hitlerites  in  shooting  down  the 
revolutionary  workers  . . . ."® 

Although  directed  primarily  against  the  Social  Democrats,  the  tern 
“social-fascism"  was  also  used  to  include  those  alleged  followers  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  who  while  professing  to  be  Communists  were  not  in  agreement  with 
the  Communist  party  “line”;  the  Lovestoneites  (Jay  Lovestone,  Bertram 
Wolfe),  the  Trotskyists  — the  so-called  "left"  Bocial  fascists  — , and 
numerous  Communist-intellectuals  without  avowed  party  affiliations  (Max 
Eastman,  V.F.Calverton,  Sidney  Hook,  etc.).  The  term  was  also  applied  to 
professed  non-Marxists  who  were  also  deemed  enemies  and  willful  misleaders 
of  the  workLng  class. 

The  Social-FaeciBts  "...  range  from  apologies  for  capitalism 
through  open  revision  of  Marxism  to  'orthodox'  Marxism  of  the  Eautskyiet 
revisionist  school  . . . 

"But  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  to  the  workers  of  all  this  crop 
of  demagogues  are  the  so-called  'left1  Social  Fascists.  The  substance  of 
their  activities  is,  idiile  giving  practical  support  to  the  right  Social 
Fascists,  to  criticize  them  in  the  name  of  the  revolution.  They  are  the 
radical  phrase-monger 6 par  excellence.  Their  objective  task  1b  the  confu- 
sion of  the  moat  advanced  elements  of  the  workers  and  therefore  the  break- 
ing up  of  serious  movements  against  the  capitalists  and  their  revolutionary 
labor  henchmen.  . , . Trotsky  belongs  to  this  general  category  . . . .”® 

"...  Too  many  of  our  members  still  do  not  understand  that  Trotskyian 
and  the  Trotskyists  are  not  a 'branch'  of  the  Communist  movement  but  rather 


6rbid.,  pp.  191-192. 

^Browder,  The  Meaning  of  Social -Ease  ism,  p.  31. 

O 

Foster,  on.  cit. , p.  195. 
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a police  agency  of  the  capitalist  class." 

Ia  the  United  States,  the  Socialist  party  was  called  the  leading  party 
of  social-fascism;  it  was  accused  of  fostering  the  development  of  fascism  in 
many  diverse  ways,  chiefly  hy  putting  the  breaks  on  the  militant,  mass  revolu- 
tionary action  of  class-conscious  workers  .*^  Norman  Thomas  was  called  * . . . 

\ 

the  leading  exponent  of  social  fascism  in  America  . . . «**  Other  Americans 
calling  themselves  labor  leaders  hut  included  among  those  dubbed  social- 
fascists  were  the  following:  Hillquit,*2  Lovestone*3  Muste,*4  Weisbord,*5 
Gannon,*6  Maurer,*7  Hillman,*8  and  Dubinsiy.*9  On  the  international  scene, 
those  who  were  assailed  as  socialists  in  words  but  not  in  deed  included 
such  figures  as  Bam  say  MacDonald8^  and  Earl  Eautsky.^* 

The  most  serious  charge  preferred  against  the  Social -Democracy  was  that 
its  alleged  social-fascistic  tactics  had  made  possible  the  victory  of  Hitler 
and  the  advent  of  German  fascism. 

"...  The  establishment  of  the  fascist  dictatorship  was  only  possible 
for  the  bourgeoisie  in  consequence  of  the  sabotage  of  the  class  struggle 
pursued  by  Social -Democracy,  its  disorganizations!*!  disarming  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  its  ever  more  pronounced  fusion  with  the  capitalist  state  appara- 
tus. Only  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Comminist  Party  of  Germany,  as  the 
revolutionary  vanguard,  was  robbed  of  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
working  class  by  the  Social -Democratic  policy  of  splitting,  could  finance 
capital  erect  its  terroristic  dictatorship  over  the  proletariat."^ 

®Browder,  Common!  sm  in  the  United  States,  p.  63. 

^Communist  Party,  U.S.A..,  op.  cit..  p.  42. 

**Browder,  aOggiflJbJfeaSlgft*  p.  34. 

^■^Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States,  p.  130. 

*3Ibld. . p.  63. 

14-1? 

Poster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  196-197. 

Communist  P&rtyt  U«S  » P*  39** 

20 

Foster,  op»  clt..  p*  192. 

21 

Browder,  The  Meaning  of  Social  JtaficlgPt  p*  31* 

22 

Heck,  We  are  Fighting  for  a Soviet _{feim£VBZ,  p*  54. 
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Because  of  these  allegations,  one  of  the  great  strategic  tasks  the 

Sixth  World  Congress  thus  set  for  itself  was  the  destruction  of  the  Social- 

Democracy  and  its  right  (A.F.  of  L.  bureaucracy)  and  left  (Trotskyists, 

Lovestoneites)peripheries.  Stern  measures  were  ordered  to  be  taken  against 

social -fascists  everywhere  — in  the  trade  unions,  on  the  political  field  — 

23 

in  order  to  expose  them  before  their  rank-and-file  following. 

N Social— Democracy  is  going  through  its  greatest  crisis.  It  is  in 
decomposition,  it  is  at  its  deepest  decline  but  it  would  be  false  to  as- 
sume that  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  for  us  to  destroy  it.  Every 
vacillation  in  our  position  of  struggle  in  relation  to  Social -Democracy, 
every  ambiguity  in  our  united  front  policy  for  winning  the  Social— Democratic 
masses,  increases  the  danger  of  the  reconsol Ida tlon  of  Social— Democracy  and 
could  bar  our  successful  way  to  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  working 
class  , . . ."24 


flufrl  Unionism 


As  a further  corollary  to  its  B revolutionary  upsurge"  thesis,  the  Sixth 
World  Congress  inaugurated  an  extensive  movement  for  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent unions  under  the  indirect  leadership  and  guidance  of  the  Conmunist 
party.  This  policy  of  creating  rival  unions  Independent  of  those  already 
existing  1b  known  as  "dual  union! sn#1 . 

Earlier  Attitude.  Prior  to  1928,  the  Communists  had  followed  in  trade 
union  policies  the  line  set  by  Lenin  and  the  Second  World  Congress  of  the 
Conmunist  International  (1920).  Its  thesis  on  trade  unionism  waB  opposed 
to  the  formation  of  dual  unions.  It  had  declared: 

"...  Any  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  economic  movement,  every 
artificial  attempt  to  organize  special  unions,  without  being  compelled 
thereto  by  exceptional  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union 
bureaucracy  . . . represents  a great  danger  to  the  Communist  movement.  ..." 

As  a result  of  this  decision,  which  was  indorsed  by  the  First  Congress 


^Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  125,  130.  Foster,  op.  cit.. 
p.  208.  Fleck,  op.  cit..  pp.  7,  54,62.  Piatnltsky,  The  Bolshevisatlon  of 
the  Conmunist  Parties . pp.  78-80. 

^Pieck,  op.  cit..  p.  65. 

^•quoted  in  Birniba,  History  of  the  American  Working  Class,  p.  339. 
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o 

of  the  EecL  International  of  Labor  Unione  In  1921,  the  general  trade  -union 
policy  followed  by  Communists  wbb  that  of  “creating  revolutionary  cells  and 

g 

groups"  within  existing  unions  on  the  American  scene  and  elsewhere,  a poli- 
cy sometimes  referred  to  as  "boring  from  within" . 

T . U.  E.  L.  Pursuant  to  this  policy  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League 
had  been  formed  in  the  United  States  in  November , 1920,  under  Communist 
auspices.  Its  first  national  Congress,  held  In  August,  1922,  categorically 
rejected  dual  unionism.^  The  Trade  Union  Educational  League  was  regarded  as 

a left-wing  progressive  bloc  which  was  to  function  within  the  existing 

6 

A. 7.  of  L.  movement.  But  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Jburth  World  Congress 
of  the  Bed  International  of  Labor  Unions  (March,  1928)  of  the  subserviency 
of  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League  to  the  corrupt  and  reactionary  bureau- 

7 

cracy  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  foreshadowed  the  changes  in  policy  which  were  to 

follow  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  International. 

New  Position  — 1928.  When  the  latter  met,  it  openly  condemned  the 

American  Federation  as  a prototype  which  was  being  eagerly  copied  everywhere. 

“A  cynically  commercial,  and  imperialistic  secular  form  of  subjecting 
the  proletariat  to  the  ideological  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  repre- 
sented by  contemporary  * socialist1  reformism.  Taking  its  main  gospel  from 
the  tablets  of  imperialist  politics,  its  model  today  is  the  deliberately 
anti-BOcialist  and  openly  counter-revolutionary  American  Federation  of  Labor 
....  The  principal  enemy  of  revolutionary  comsnniem  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, 'socialist1  reformism,  which  has  a broad  organizational  base  in  the 
Social -Democratic  Parties  and  through  these  in  the  reformist  trade  unions, 
stands  out  in  its  entire  policy  and  theoretical  outlook  as  a force  directed 
against  the  -proletarian  revolution."^ 


Idem. 

2 Idem. 

^Foster,  Fran  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  164. 

5Ibid. . pp.  164-165. 

6Ibld. . p.  165. 

7Ibid. . pp.  213-215. 

®E,  C.  C.  I.,  Program  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  69. 
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T.  U.  U.  L.  Poster  has  intimated  that  the  reorientation  towards 
independent  unions  which  followed  the  two  Communist  Congresses  in  1928 
(Pourth  World  Congress  of  the  K.I.L.U.  and  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the 

g 

C.I.)  resulted  from  changes  in  objective  conditions  on  the  American  scene. 

In  spy  event,  at  the  fourth  national  conference  of  the  T.UJS.L.  held 
in  August-September,  1929,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
League  (T.U.U.L.).^  Its  program  laid  emphasis  upon  organizing  the  unor- 
ganized workers  into  militant  unions  affiliated  to  It.  But  it  gave  no  indi- 
cation that  it  would  abandon  its  left-wing  fight  in  A.F.L.  unions  unless 
the  latter  were  "corrupt  and  impotent" 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  T.U.U.L.  stated: 

"The  Trade  Onion  Unity  League  aggressively  furthers  the  organization 
of  new  revolutionary-  Industrial  unions  in  industries  where  there  are  no 
unions  and  in  industries  where  the  existing  unions  are  corrupt  and  impotent. 
The  organization  of  the  masses  into  new  unions  stands  in  the  very  center  of 
the  T.U.U.L.  program.  But  this  does  not  imply  a policy  of  petty  splits  and 
individual  withdrawals  of  the  militant  workers  from  the  old  trade  unions 
where  these  have  a mass  character.  ...  On  the  contrary,  the  T.U.U.L.  or- 
ganizes the  left  wing  in  those  old  unions  and  fights  for  their  revolutlon- 

lzation."l2 

» 

In  sponsoring  the  formation  of  Independent  unions,  Communists  denied 

they  favor  dual  unionism  as  such.  They  rather  argued  that  new  developments 

13 

had  forced  such  a change  at  this  time. 

"Tactics  and  methods  of  work  may  vary  depending  upon  the  state  of  the 
clasB  struggle.  In  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  Cosmunlst  Party  favors 
the  organization  of  independent  unions  In  those  cases  where  such  a measure 
would  constitute  a step  in  advance  toward  the  revolutionizatlon  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  . . ."1^ 

Q 

Poster,  op.  clt..  pp.  209-211. 

1QIbld..  pp.  216-217. 

UJbid..  pp*  218-221  * 

12 

Quoted  In  Bimba,  op*  clt»»  pp.  344-345. 

13 

Joflterp  Toward  Soviet  America,  p.  258* 

14Bittelman,  Milestones  In  the  History  of  the  Communist  Party,  p.  81. 
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11  . . . The  formation  of  the  independent  revolutionary  uniouB  me  made 
imperative  hy  the  systematic  sabotage  of  the  struggle  by  the  more  and  more 
Jhseist  A. 7.  of  L.  leaders  through  open  strike-breaking,  suppression  of 
democracy  in  the  unions,  mass  expulsions,  betrayal  of  the  unorganized,  etc. 
The  TUUL  is  not  a dual  organization  in  the  sense  of  the  I.W.W.  It  does 
not  mate  war  upon  the  A. 7.  of  L.  unions  as  such,  but  against  their  reaction- 
ary leaders.  . . . The TJUL  is  the  American  section  of  Labor  Unions.  It  is 
made  up  of  workers  of  all  political  opinions.  Its  relatione  towards  the 
Communist  party  are  those  of  mutual  support  and  cooperation  in  the  struggle, 
without  organizational  affiliation. "15 

Trom  1928  to  1935, great  strides  were  made  under  the  aegis  of  the 
T.U.U.L.  in  organizing  unorganized  workers  and  giving  direction  and  mili- 
tancy to  their  activities.  Communists  reported.*6  In  1933,  T.U.U.L.  unions 
with  125,000  members  succeeded  in  leading  some  200,000  workers  in  strikes 

and  gaining  an  additional  100,000  members,  and  leading  "45$  of  the  strikes, 

17 

an  equal  number  with  the  A. 7.  of  L." 

Problem  of  Independent  tfalona.  During  this  period  (1928-1935)  there - 

also  sprang  up  unions  independent  of  the  A.7.L.  and  the  T.U.U.L.  Tailing 

to  secure  control  of  them,  efforts  were  made  by  the  T.U.U.L.  to  unite  these 

independent  unions  and  the  T.U.U.L.  unions  into  an  Independent  Tederation 
18 

of  Labor.  The  plan  met  with  little  success,  however,  and  it  was  reluc- 
19 

tantly  abandoned. 

Activity  In  A.7.L.  Continued.  Communist  trade  union  leaders  have  said 
that  at  no  time  during  this  period  did  they  relax  their  efforts  to  bring 
militancy  within  the  A. 7.  of  L.  They  continued  their  merciless  exposure  of 
its  social-fascistic  leadership;  they  fought  for  workers'  rights  in  indus- 


15 

TOBter,  op.  clt..  pp.  257-258. 

16 

Toster,  Trom  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  216-268. 

"^Browder,  OommuniHm  In  the  United  States,  pp.  40-41. 

18 

Browder,  op.  clt..  pp.  39-40.  C.P. , U.S.A. , The  Way  Out,  pp.  50,  78-80. 
19 

Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  197. 
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20 

try;  only  pressure  from  the  left  upon  the  A. F.  of  L.  leadership  made  it 
possible  for  the  strike  movement s of  the  period  to  assume  such  large  propor- 

*4  21 

tiOPB. 

Early  suggestions  for  unifying  the  trade  union  movement  by  liquidating 
the  T.U.U.L.  unions  into  the  A.F.  of  L.  were  emphatically  opposed  by  the 
C.P.  leadership. 

"...  The  Party  must  conduct  a sharp  struggle  against  any  liquidatory 
tendencies,  and  expose  the  slander  and  maneuvers  of  the  renegades  who  call 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  T.U.U.L.  unions  because  they  wish  to  strengthen 
the  A.F.  of  L.  bureaucracy,  of  which  they  have  become  a part  . . . ."‘*2 

Abandonment  of  Dual  Unionism.  Beginning  late  in  1934,  however,  Conmu- 

nists  in  the  United  States  began  to  shift  their  emphasis  from  the  T.U.U.L. 

unions  to  the  A. 7.  of  I.  unions,  and  abandoned  their  efforts  at  establishing 

an  Independent  Federation  of  Labor.  The  likelihood  of  unifying  the  trade 

23 

union  movement  was  no  longer  regarded  as  out  of  the  question.  Browder  de- 
clared: 

"...  We  are  now  able  to  say  very  clearly  and  definitely  that  the 
main  task  of  the  Party  in  the  sphere  of  trade  union  work  must  be  the  work 
in  the  A.F.  of  L.,  so  as  to  energetically  and  tirelessly  mobilize  the  masses 
of  their  members  in  the  trade  unions  as  a whole  for  the  defense  of  the 
everyday  interests,  the  development  of  the  policy  of  class  struggle  in  the 
mass  unions  of  the  A.F.  of  L.,  fighting  on  the  basis  of  trade  union  democ- 
racy, for  the  Independent  leadership  of  these  struggles  in  Bpite  of  the 
sabotage  n-tui  treachery  of  the  reformist  bureaucrats."2^ 

Evaluating  its  policy  of  building  Independent,  and  in  essence,  dual 

unions,  Commmists  declared  that  the  labor  movement  was  strengthened  rather 


29Browder,  on.  cit..  pp.  40-41.  C.P.,  U.S.A.,  op.  clt..  p.  49. 

21Browder,  op.  clt..  pp.  40-41. 

22C.P. , U.S.A.,  op.  clt..  p.  78. 

^^Browder,  op.  clt..  pp.  196-197. 

24 

Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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than  weakened  by  this  development,  even  though  these  unions  would  ultl- 

25 

mately  he  liquidated. 

But  It  remained  for  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern,  as 
will  presently  he  shown,  to  finally  and  irrevocably  seal  the  doom  of  the 
movement  for  Independent,  revolutionary  unions. 

The  Efal  ted-Eront-Trom-Bel  ow 

The  united  front  is  a well-known  tactic  In  the  working  class  movement. 
Differences  In  theory,  strategy  and  tactics  have  often  separated  groups  of 
class-conscious  workers.  Despite  these  differences,  common  Interests  have 
often  found  the  need  of  common  action.  A Hay  Day  parade,  a Free-Tom-Mooney 
Bally,  a Sacco-Vanzetti  Memorial  Meeting,  are  all  instances  where  efforts 
towards  unity  for  a specific  and  limited  purpose  have  proved  fruitful  in 
the  past.  Such  conmon  action  1b  generally  known  as  a united  front. 

Efforts  to  secure  a united  front  ore  usually  directed  towards  the  lead- 
ership of  the  other  movement  (or  movements)  with  the  objective  of  reaching 
an  agreement  which  will  hind  the  membership  of  both  (or  all)  organizations 
concerned.  This  type  of  strategy  is  known  as  the  uni ted-f ront-from-ahove , 
or,  since  it  is  the  most  usual  type  of  common  action,  simply  as  the  united 
front. 

When  one  of  the  organizations  is  hostile  towards  the  policies  of  another 
and  believes  its  leaders  to  he  "betrayers  of  the  working-class"  , an  appeal 
for  unity  is  usually  made  by  the  former  organization  directly  to  the  rank- 
and-file  of  the  latter  organization,  over  the  heads  of  its  leaders.  This 
approach  is  known  as  the  uni ted-front— from— below.  Although,  as  the  Commu- 
nists declared,  tbBy  made  use  of  both  types  of  approaches  from  1928  to  1935, 

25Ibld. . p.  209. 
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the  emphaelB  was  overwhelmingly  upon  theunited-front-from-helow.* 

This  doctrine  was  a logical  development  of  the  Communist  attitude 
towards  other  Marxian  movements.  Since  the  theory  of  social-fascism  had 
evaluated  the  leadership  of  rival  Marxian  groups  as  defenders  of  capital- 
ism because  of  their  opposition  to  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Conmu- 
nist  party,  little  else  remained  to  be  done  than  to  appeal  to  the  masses 
directly,  completely  Ignoring  the  leadership  of  these  organisations. 

"The  application  of  the *» Class  Against  ClasB"  policy  requires  the 
making  of  united  front  movement  with  workers  who,  while  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  whole  revolutionary  program  of  the  Communist  party,  nevertheless 
are  willing  to  struggle  for  immediate,  partial  demands.  . . . United  front 
organs  may  take  a variety  of  forms,  such  as  joint  strike  commit  tees,  shop 
committees,  grievance  committees,  relief  committees,  defense  committees, 
etc.,  being  composed  in  each  case  of  representatives  of  all  the  unions, 

A. 7.  of  L.  and  revolutionary,  aa  well  as  of  the  unorganized  workers  in  the 
given  situation.  The  united  front  Is  organized  from  the  bottom;  that  is, 
not  with  the  reactionary  leaders  of  the  various  labor  organizations,  but 
with  the  rank  and  file  workers."*1 * * * 5 

"...  We  are  for  the  united  front  from  below  as  ♦the  fundamental 
form  of  the  united  front*  ....  This  does  not  exclude  the  application  of 
the  united  front  from  above.  The  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.  has  been  ap- 
plying the  policy  of  both  the  united  front  from  below  and  from  above,  and 
in  doing  so  it  was  guided  by  the  proposition  that  *In  many  cases  even  now 
it  will  he  possible  to  get  a united  front  only  from  below,  but  there  can- 
hot  he  a united  front  which  comes  only  from  above' 

"...  We  need  a fighting  united  ftont  of  the  workers  against  the 
capitalists  and  all  their  agents.  But  that  means  that  unity  must  he  built 
up,  not  with  these  leaders  on  their  present  policies,  but  against  them. 

That  means  not  a united  front  from  the  top,  but  a united  front  built  up 
by  the  workers  from  below  in  the  organization  and  struggle  for  their  im- 
mediate needs. 

An  Important  strategic  aim  of  the  united-front-from-helow  was  to  win 
converts  to  the  Communist  party  from  other  mass  organizations.  Although  the 
leaders  of  these  organizations  had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  Marx- 


1Ihld. . pp.  51 -55;  312-213. 

o 

Poster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  253-254. 

^Bittelman,  The  Advance  of  the  United  Front,  p.  25. 

^Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  52. 
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ism  by  the  policies  they  had  been  pursuing,  Communists  alleged, their  fol- 
lowing had  not  been  tainted.  Members  of  the  C.F.  proclaimed  it  their  duty 
to  win  over  these  woefully  misguided  and  misled  workers  by  exposing  the 
alleged  corrupt,  anti-working  class  policies  of  their  leaders. 

"...  In  order  to  win  the  workers  from  the  influence  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  most  patient,  detailed  explanation, 
Information,  argumentation,  with  all  the  workers  who  are  under  the  Influence 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  We  will  never  win  these  workers  away  from  the 
Socialist  Party  merely  by  calling  them  social  fascists.  The  workers  who  fol- 
low the  Socialist  Party  are  not  social  fascists.  Their  leaders  are  social 
fascists,  and  it  is  they  and  their  program  that  give  the  social-fascist 
character  to  their  party." ® 

"The  united  front  is  not  a peace  pact  with  the  reformists.  The  united 
front  is  a method  of  struggle  against  the  reformists,  against  the  social 
fascists,  for  the  possession  of  the  masses.  . . 

Subsequent  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  party  for  a unlted- 

front-from-above  with  the  Socialist  party  leadership  met  with  no  affirmative 

7 

response  from  Norman  Thomas,  for  which  both  were  condemned. 

The  Labor  Party* 


No  Opposition  in  Principle.  Although  the  Communist  party  continuously 
pointed  out  the  dangers  inherent  in  a Labor  party  movement,  at  no  time  during 
this  period  (1928-1935)  did  it  oppose  the  Labor  party  on  principle.  The  fol- 
lowing directives  were  promulgated  by  the  Sixth  World  Congress  on  this  issue* 

"On  the  question  of  the  organizing  of  the  Labor  Party,  the  Congress 
resolves  that  the  Party  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  work  in  the  trade 
unions*  on  organizing  the  unorganized,  etc*,  and  in  this  way  lay  the  basiB 
for  the  practical  realization  of  the  slogan  of  a broad  Labor  Party  organized 
from  below. "2 

g 

Browder,  The  Meaning  of  Social  Fascism,  pp.  41-42. 

Srowder,  Cownnurii em  in  the  United  States,  p.  149. 

7Bittelman,  op.  cit. , pp.  43-61. 

^Browder , Qommuiiign  in  the  United  States.  Chapters  IX,  XVI • 

Quoted  in  Browder  & Stachel,  Bow  Do  We  Balsa  the  Question  of  a Labor  Party? 

p.  2. 
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Oondltiona  not  Hiue.  Communist  leaders  have  confessed  that  from  1929  to 
1934  the  party  came  out  11 . . . against  all  of  the  current  proposals  then  being 
made  for  the  organization  of  a Labor  Party.*  The  Seventh  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  party,  held  in  1930,  expressed  the  official  viewpoint 
when  it  declared  that  a Labor  party  organized  at  that  particular  time  would 
make  the  workers  prey  to  their  social- fascist  enemies. 

" . . . Any  Labor  Party  ciyetallization  at  this  moment  could  have  only 
the  AIL  unions,  the  Socialist  Party  and  other  social -refozmist  organizations 
as  a basis,  or  would  be  composed  only  of  those  already  in  sympathy  with 
the  Communist  Party.  A Labor  Party  made  up  of  social-fascist  organizations 
would  not  mean  political  separation  of  the  workers  from  the  capitalists  but 
would  mean  the  delivery  of  the  workers  to  capitalist  politics  under  the 
guise  of  a Labor  Party.  . . 

But  by  1934,  an  alleged  change  in  objective  conditions  — the  “dis- 
illusionment of  the  masses  with  the  old  political  parties  and  their  deter- 
mination to  break  away41  — once  more  made  the  question  of  the  labor  party 
5 

a practical  one. 

Basic  Labor  Party  Orientation.  The  C.P.  thesis  for  a labor  party  was 
in  accord  with  its  basic  orientation  of  social -fascism  and  united-front- 
from-below.  Given  a correct  program,  the  discontented  masses,  especially 
in  the  trade  unions  and  unemployed  organizations,  who  were  not  yet  ready  for 
membership  in  the  Communist  party,  could  be  rallied  into  a labor  party.  But, 
argued  the  Communists,  this  party  would  have  to  be  formed  "from  below”;  that 
is,  the  social -fascist  leadership  — the  A.F.  of  L.  bureaucracy,  the  Social- 
ist hierarchy,  etc.  — would  have  to  be  rigorously  excluded,  or  the  workers 

g 

would  be  betrayed  once  more. 

3 

Idem.  Also  Bee  Blttelman,  Milestones  In  the  History  of  the  Communist  Party, 
pp.  81-83. 

A 

Central  Committee  Plenum,  Thesis  and  Resolutions  for  the  Seventh  National 
Convention  of  tba  Cnnunmil  nt  Party  of  U.S.A..  p.  15. 

^Browder  & Stachel,  op.  clt..  p.  3.  Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States. 

pp.  201-202. 

6 

Amter,  A Labor  Party  for  New  York  Workers,  pp.  10-11. 
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The  Communist  party  rejected  the  idea  of  forming  a "Progressive”  or 
“Peoples"  or  "Farmer-Labor"  or  “Labor"  party  "...  based  on  the  La 
Follette,  Sinclair,  Olson,  Long  movements  and  typified  by  these  leaders 

r> 

and  their  program.  . It  regarded  these  as  too  amorphous  in  principle 

to  become  a militant  party  of  labor;  such  a party  would  rather  tend  to  be- 
come a “third  party  of  capitalism". 

"A  'Labor1  Party  dominated  by  a section  of  the  trade  union  bureaucracy 
and  the  Socialist  leaders  and  excluding  the  Communists  could  not  serve  the 
interests  of  the  masses  in  any  way.  A party  dominated  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
Gorman,  Dubinsky,  Waldman,  Panken  and  company,  even  if  it  were  based  on  the 
trade  unions,  would  not  be  a genuine  Labor  Party.  It  would  not  result  in 
independent  class  political  action  on  the  part  of  the  workers.0** 

Speaking  of  these  same  "labor0  leaders,  the  Daily  Worker  declared: 

"...  The  ability  of  the  Communists  to  expose  these  people,  and  swing 
the  masses  away  from  their  influence,  will  be  the  decisive  factor  which  will 
determine  which  road  the  masses  will  take  in  their  breakaway  from  the  old 
capitalist  parties."® 

"Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Communists  do  not  propose  to  buildup  a 
reformist  Labor  Phrty  which  would  be  controlled  by  the  labor  lieutenants  of 
the  capitalist  class.  The  Communist  Party,  by  participating  with  the  masses 
in  abroad  class  struggle  Labor  Party  will  further  their  class  consciousness. 
It  will  educate  them  through  their  experiences  and  struggles  so  that  the 
common  fight  against  the  interests  of  private  property  will  lead  to  the 
revolutionary  struggle  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  capitalist  scheme  of  things."^® 

The  Communist  party  regarded  the  following  ae  the  type  of  labor  party 
it  would  support: 

"A  Labor  Party  built  up  from  below,  on  a trade  union  basis  but  in  con- 
flict with  the  bureaucracy,  with  a program  of  demands  closely  associated 
with  mass  struggles,  strikes,  etc.,  with  a decisive  role  in  the  leadership 
played  by  militant  elements,  including  the  communists."^ 

"What  kind  of  a Labor  Party  do  we  need?  What  the  workers  want  and  need 


7 

Browder,  on.  clt..  p.  202. 

®Browder  & Stachel,  op.  clt..  p.  15.  Also  see:  Browder,  op.  clt, , p.  288. 

9Pally  Worker.  March  8,  1935,  p.  7. 

1QPaily  Worker.  February  12,  1935,  p.  7. 

11 


'Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  202 
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ls  a real  fighting  labor  Party.  It  should  he  a party  "built  upon  the  local 
unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Independent  unions,  on  the 
unemployment  organizations.  It  should  be  a party  with  a fighting  program, 
taking  up  the  daily  immediate  needs  of  the  workers  and  poor  farmers.  Its 
program  should  consist  at  least  of  demands  for  the  unrestricted  right  to 
organize  into  bona  fide  trade  unions,  for  the  right  to  strike  and  picket, 
against  injunctions  and  company  unionism,  for  full  and  equal  right  for 
Negroes,  for  adequate  cash  relief  for  the  unemployed,  for  trade  union  rates 
on  all  relief  projects,  for  an  immediate  building  construction  program, for 
genuine  unemployment  and  social  Insurance  . . , , for  a genuine  child  labor 
bill,  for  immediate  cash  relief  for  the  farmers  and  cancellation  of  all 
debts,  against  fascism  and  war. “12 

"The  Labor  Party  should  be  built  upon  the  basis  of  the  affiliation  of 
trade  unions,  unemployed,  fraternal,  farm  and  other  organisations.  Such 
affiliation  would  not  interfere  with  the  functioning  of  the  trade  unions, 
unemployment  or^mizatione,  etc.  These  organizations  would  continue  to 
act  in  the  interests  of  their  membership  on  the  economic  field,  but  would 
unite  their  forces  on  the  political  field  in  the  Labor  Party  in  order  to 
carry  out  Joint  action  in  the  interests  of  all  workers.  . . 

Build  the  Conminiat.  Par^y . Despite  its  advocacy  of  a labor  party,  Com- 
munist leaders  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  building  the  C.F.  concomi- 
tantly with  any  labor  party  activities;  if  the  latter  were  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  Comnunist  party  itself,  the  very  purpose  ibr  its  organization 
would  be  lost. 

“The  Labor  Party,  even  a genuine  Labor  Party,  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  the  Communist  Party.  . . . 

“The  Communist  Party  sees  in  the  Labor  Party  not  a competing  organiza- 
tion, not  a substitute  organization,  but  rather  a means  through  which  the 
Communist  Party  can  aid  in  setting  the  masses  on  the  road  of  independent 
class  political  action,  on  the  "basis  of  their  immediate  interests  and 
understanding,  but  with  the  hope  and  the  knowledge  that  in  the  course  of 
the  struggle  and  as  a result  of  the  experience  of  the  struggles,  the  masses 
will  learn  that  only  the  program  of  the  Communist  Party  provides  the  means 
for  the  lasting  solutions  of  the  problems  of  the  workers. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  position  taken  on  the  labor  party  was 
chiefly  that  of  a theoretical  formulation.  The  C.P.  emphasized  that  it 
wanted  to  crystallize  sentiment,  but  that  the  initiative  would  have  to  come 


12  ’ 

Amter,  on.  cit..  p.  11. 
lgIbld..  p.  13. 

14iBrowder  & Stachel,  op.  cit..  p.  12.  Also  see  Browder,  Communism  in  the 
United  States,  p.  285. 
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from  other  sources.15  All  in  all,  for  many  reasons,  the  Comnunlets  were 
not  successful  in  building  a labor  party  conceived  in  their  pattern. 

The  Negro  Question 

Since  Communists  have  always  tuned  to  the  oppressed  and  the  exploited 
as  potential  allies,  they  have  eagerly  sought  to  win  the  Negroes  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  their  principles  and  to  membership  in  the  Communist  party.  The 
C.P.' b analysis  of  the  plight  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  — the 
last  to  be  hired,  the  first  to  be  fired,  living  in  poverty  and  eqpalor, 
with  fewest  opportunities  for  education,  social  improvement,  etc.  — sug- 
gests many  reasons  why  it  has  regarded  the  Negro  people  as  a fertile  field 
for  its  activities.1 

The  Communist  strategy  for  winning  the  Negroes  to  membership  in  the  C.P. 

2 

was  suggested  by  the  Communist  International  and  the  experiences  of  the 

3 

Russian  Revolution.  In  the  main  It  consists  in  carrying  on  an  aggressive 
fight  for  Negro  liberation  along  economic,  social  and  political  lines. 

Economically,  the  Communist  party  has  fought  against  Negro  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  in  the  distribution  of  home  relief,  in  trade  unions.  It 
has  attempted  to  organize  the  Negroes  of  the  South  into  a militant,  fighting 
tenant-farmers'  and  sharecroppers'  organization  to  combat  the  exploitation 
of  the  Southern  landowners.^  Socially,  it  has  fought  against  Jim-Crowism 
and  "all  discriminatory  laws,  such  as  lave  legalizing  di sfranchi sement , seg- 


1 ^Browder,  on.  cit..  pp.  203-204. 

1 poster.  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  224-225;  300-304.  01 gin,  Why  Communism? 

pp.  48-50. 

^Bittelman,  Milestones  in  the  History  of  the  Communist  Party,  pp.  85-86. 

g 

Pord  and  Allen,  The  Negroes  in  Soviet  America,  p.  32. 

^Comminist  Party,  U.S.A.,  The  Way  Out,  pp.  52-53. 
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regation,  laws  against  inter-marriage,  etc."  Politically,  it  has  advanced 
the  thesis  of  "Self-Determination  for  the  Negroes  in  the  Black  Belt". 

Self-Determination  in  the  Black  Belt.  This  thesis*  suggested  "by  analogy 
with  the  racial  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  mins  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  Negroes  of  the  United  States  constitute  an  oppressed  national  minority, 
inhabiting  an  area  in  the  South,  the  Black  Belt.  The  right  of  self-determina- 
tion must  be  accorded  them  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Negro  Republic  or  remain  a federated  Republic  of  Soviet  America 

g 

which  the  Conmunist  party  is  attempting  to  set  up. 

The  Black  Belt  as  defined  by  the  Communist  party  consists  of  contiguous 
parts  of  12  Southern  states  which  are  overwhelmingly  populated  hy  Negroes 
(5  million).  In  addition,  another  3 million  Negroes  form  25$  to  35$  of  the 

7 

population  of  adjacent  areas. 

"The  status  of  the  American  Negro  is  that  of  an  oppressed  national 
minority,  and  only  a Soviet  system  can  Bolve  the  question  of  such  minorities  . 

. . . The  constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  provides  that,  'Bach  united 
republic  retains  the  right  of  free  withdrawal  from  the  Union.1  The  Program 
of  the  Communist  International  declares  for:  1 The  recognition  of  the  right 
of  all  nations,  irrespective  of  race,  to  complete  self-determination,  that 
is,  self-determination  inclusive  of  the  right  to  State  separation.1 

"Accordingly,  the  right  of  self-determination  will  apply  to  Negroes  in 
the  American  Soviet  system.  In  the  so-called  Black  Belt  of  the  South,  where 
the  Negroes  are  in  the  majority,  they  will  have  the  fullest  right  to  govern  R 
themselves  and  also  such  white  minorities  as  may  live  in  this  section  . . . ." 

"In  the  Black  Belt  territory  of  the  South  the  Negroes  are  a majority  of 
the  population.  Any  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  people  and  their 
complete  equality  must  he  based  upon  the  right  of  this  oppressed  people  to 
national  independence  and  their  right  to  govern  these  territories,  with  guar- 
antees for  the  democratic  rights  of  the  minority  of  white  workers  and  farmers. 

"To  deny  this  right  to  the  Negro  people  is  to  sabotage  the  entire  fight 
for  Negro  liberation  . . . ."9 


g 

Central  Committee  Plenum,  Thesis  and  Resolutions  for  the  Seventh  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Party  of  U.S.A..  p.  25.  Also  see  Browder,  op.  clt.. 
pp.  45-477 

^Bittelman,  op.  cit„.  p.  85.  Allen,  Negro  Liberation,  pp.  4-7. 

TAllen,  op.  clt..  pp.  12-13.  Olgin,  op.  clt..  p.  50. 

^Boater,  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  303-304. 

^ Daily  Worker.  Oct.  19,  1935,  p.  7. 
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Self-determination,  Communists  have  emphasized,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  separation.  Although  under  capitalism  Negroes  would  benefit  from 
such  separation,  under  socialism,  the  advantages  of  federation  would  be  im- 
measurably greater. ^ 

Critics  of  the  theory  of  "Self-Determination  in  the  Black  Belt"  have 
been  denounced  by  the  O.F.  In  accusing  Communists  of  desiring  to  Jim-crow 
the  Negroes,  these  critics  in  reality  have  been  endorsing  Negro  status  quo 
as  an  oppressed,  exploited  minority.  Communist  spokesmen  have  replied. 

"...  Those  slanderers,  who  accuse  us  because  we  raise  the  slogan, 
•Self-Determination  for  the  Negro  People  in  the  Black  Belt1 , that  we  want 
to  Jim-crow  the  Negroes,  that  we  want  to  separate  the  Negro  people  from 
the  white,  those  falsifiers  are  thereby  putting  themselves  in  the  position 
of  advocating  the  forcible  unification  of  the  Negroes,  which  means  their 
segregation  as  a subject,  oppressed  nationality.  This  is  chauvinism, 
white  chauvinism,  and  when  expressed  by  Negro  mlsleaders,  is  a surrender  to 
white  chauvinism.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  unites  in  unbreakable  solidarity 
more  than  150  separate  nationalities,  has  proved  once  and  for  all  that  only 
the  free  self-determination,  the  unity  by  choice,  not  from  compulsion,  is 
the  road  to  national  freedom  and  independence,  and  to  international  solidar- 
ity .«H 

lynch  Problem.  On  the  serious  problem  of  lynching  in  the  South,  the 

Communist  party  haB  been  outraged  by  the  methods  of  brute  violence  employed 

by  white  Southerners.  But  it  has  also  opposed  such  proposals  as  "lynch  the 

12 

lynchers! " as  incompatible  with  Communist  principles. 

"...  I think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  that  the  idiole 
trend  of  such  proposals  as  this  is  to  lead  us  into  very  serious  traps  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  Our  struggle  against  lynching,  our  struggle  against  capital- 
ist terror  of  all  kinds,  can  be  answered  only  by  our  taking  up,  not  the  forms 
of  struggle  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  are  strong  only  when  used  by  our  class 
enemies,  hut  by  finding  our  own  special  proletarian  foims  of  fighting  — 
always  based  upon  mass  action  ....  Our  slogan  must  be.  Against  the 
lynchers,  the  mase  united  front  action  of  whites  and  Negroes 1 . . 

Negro  SeformistB.  Finally,  the  Negro  reformists  and  bourgeoisie. 


^Allen,  on.  git.,  pp.  21-22.  Ford  and  Allen,  op.  cit..  pp.  30-33. 
^^Browier,  New  Steps  in  the  United  Front,  pp.  22-23. 

^Browder,  fonraraiTvi  »m  in  the  United  States,  p.  83. 

13_. 

Idem. 


■3  al- 


though few  in  number  were  regarded  as  a great  menace  to  the  genuine 
interests  of  the  Negroes.  Instead  of  advocating  the  unity  of  white  and 
Negro  workers  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  they  were  accused  of  preach- 
ing petty-bourgeois  reformism  which  would  only  lead  the  Negroes  deeper  into 

the  morass.  The  Communist  party  advocated  the  use  of  strong  measures  for 

14 

exposing  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Negro  masses. 

"The  Communist  Party  points  out  that  the  Negroes  are  also  divided  into 
classes,  that  in  addition  to  the  class  of  Negro  farmers,  there  is  a con- 
siderable and  growing  proletariat,  a Negro  middle  class  and  a Negro  bour- 
geoisie ....  This  Negro  bourgeoisie  has  become  the  thorough-going  agent 
of  the  white  ruling  class.  It  maintains  a pitiful  'superiority'  to  the 
Negro  masses  by  means  of  the  condescending  support  offered  it  by  the  white 
ruling  class.  . . . 

"As  the  Negro  masses  begin  to  revolt  against  this  position  of  inferior- 
ity, the  Negro  bourgeoisie  begins  to  develop  Bpecial  means  of  heading  off 
and  controlling  this  revolt.  . . . They  appeal  to  the  Negroes  to  make  a 
virtue  of  their  segregation,  to  voluntarily  isolate  themsevles,  not  to 
trust  ary  white  man,  to  rely  upon  themselves  alone;  . . . Such  a national- 
ism contributes  nothing  to  the  national  liberation  of  the  Negro  people;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  instrument  of  the  white  ruling  class,  Just  as  is 
white  chauvinism,  to  keep  the  white  and  Negro  masses  separated  and  antagonis- 
tic to  one  another,  and  thereby  to  keep  both  enslaved. 


The  Fight  for  Immediate  Peira-nda 


In  order  to  become  a mass  political  party.  Communists  declared  that  it 
was  imperative  for  them  to  offer  organization  and  leadership  to  the  American 
workers  in  their  day-to-day  struggles  for  better  working  and  living  condi- 
tions.* During  this  period  they  maintained  that  they  were  active  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  number  on  picket  lines,  in  strikes,  in  unemployment  dem- 

p 

onstratlons,  in  hunger  marches,  thus  inspiring  the  American  workers  to  fol- 
low their  leadership  in  the  struggles  against  capitalism.  Communists  fur- 
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ther  held  that  these  conflicts  served  to  make  workers  realise  that  their 

basic  task  was  not  merely  to  realize  specific  objectives  but  to  fight  against 

the  entire  capitalist  system  which  would  finally  have  to  be  overthrown  be- 

3 

fore  there  could  be  peace  and  economic  abundance  for  all. 

* In  determining  Its  line  of  tactics,  each  Communist  Party  must  take  into 
account  the  concrete,  internal  and  external  situation,  the  correlation  of 
class  forces,  the  degree  of  stability  and  strength  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
degree  of  preparedness  of  the  proletariat,  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
various  intermediary  strata  in  its  country,  etc.  The  Party  determines  its 
slogans  and  methods  of  struggle  in  accordance  with  these  circumstances,  with 
the  view  to  organizing  and  mobollzing  the  masses  on  the  broadest  scale  and 
on  the  highest  possible  level  of  this  struggle. 

"When  a revolutionary  situation  is  developing,  the  Party  advance e cer- 
tain transitional  slogans  and  partial  demands  corresponding  to  the  concrete 
situation;  but  these  demands  and  slogans  must  be  bent  to  the  revolutionary 
aim  of  capturing  power  and  of  overthrowing  bourgeois  capitalist  society. 

The  Party  must  neither  stand  aloof  from  the  daily  needs  and  struggles  of 
the  working  class  nor  confine  its  activities  exclusively  to  them.  The  task 
of  the  Party  is  to  utilize  these  minor  every- day  needs  as  a starting  point 
from  which  to  lead  the  working  class  to  the  revolutionary  struggle  for 
power.*4 

1932  Program.  A typical  example  of  th?  immediate  demands  raised  by  the 
Communist  party  was  its  1932  election  platform: 

"Our  six  main  planks  in  the  election  platform,  represent  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  the  million-masees  of  America.  They  are: 

1.  Unemployment  and  social  insurance  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
employers. 

2.  Against  Hoover* s wage-cutting  policy. 

3.  Bnergency  relief  for  the  impoverished  farmers,  without  restrictions 
by  the  government  and  banks;  exemption  of  impoverished  fanners  from  taxes, 
and  no  forced  collection  of  rents  or  debts. 

4.  Equal  rights,  for  the  Negroes  and  self-determination  for  the  Black 

Belt. 

5.  Against  capitalist  terror;  against  all  forms  of  suppression  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  workers, 

6.  Against  imperialiet  war;  for  the  defense  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  taBk  of  the  Conmunist  Party  to  make  the  election  campaign 
merely  a part  of  the  whole  struggle  of  the  working  class  for  these  demands, 
which  is  conducted  every. day  in  demonstrations,  strikes,  struggles  of  every 
sort,  in  which  the  widest  class  forces  of  the  workers  will  be  registered. 


Suro-ler.  OP.  cit.. 


p.  101. 


C.C.I 


» » 


Program  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  80. 
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The  mass  fight  for  these  demands  alone  can  build  up  effective  resistance 
to  the  capitalist  way  out  of  the  crisis.11® 

"In  short,  in  every  phase  of  life  where  capitalist  exploitation  and 
persecution  hear  down  upon  the  masses,  the  Communist  party  comes  forward 
with  partial  demands  corresponding  to  the  most  immediate  needs  of  the 
masses.  But  in  so  doing,  it  does  not  fail  to  point  out  that  the  final 
solution  of  their  intolerable  situation  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  capitalist  system  and  the  establishnent  of  a Workers*  mnfl 
farmers'  government."® 

Immediate  Demands  — 1933.  In  the  Open  Letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Communist  party  (July  1933)  the  following  objectives  were  set  up  as  the  im- 
mediate tasks  of  the  party. 

"1.  The  organizing  of  struggles  against  direct  wage  cuts  and  the 
reduction  of  real  wages  through  inflation,  for  increase  of  wages,  against 
every  form  of  the  stagger  plan,  for  a reduction  of  working  hours  with  no 
reduction  in  pay, 

2.  Closely  linked  up  with  the  mobilization  against  the  wage  cut  of- 
fensive is  the  campaign  for  the  organizing  of  the  struggle  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  part  time  workers  for  Immediate  relief,  and  the  organization  of 
the  struggle  for  Unemployment  and  Social  Insurance  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  and  the  employers.  Of  the  greatest  Importance  at  the  present 
time  is  the  task  of  developing  a broad  struggle  against  forced  labor  and 
the  militarization  of  the  unemployed,  in  the  press,  through  meetings,  dem- 
onstrations, strikes,  raising  the  slogans:  'Por  the  abolition  of  all  forms 
of  forced  labor';  demanding  'trade  union  rates  upon  all  public  works'  and 
organizing  especially  within  the  labor  camps  and  amnng  the  workers  on  pub- 
lic works,  the  struggle  for  these  demands  and  for  their  grievances. 

3.  Por  the  cancellation  of  debts  on  mortgages,  taxes  and  rents  of 
the  great  masses  of  farmers;  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavish  exploitation 
of  the  share  croppers. 

4.  The  organization  of  the  struggle  against  the  reduction  of  veterans' 
disability  allowance  and  for  the  payment  of  the  bonus. 

5.  Por  equal  rights  and  resistance  to  all  forms  of  oppression  of  the 
Negroes  and  for  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the  Black  Belt. 

6.  Struggle  against  all  forms  of  terrorism,  denial  of  freedom  to 
strike,  speech,  press,  and  against  all  forms  of  persecution  and  deportation 
of  foreign  born  workers. 

7.  Against  German  fascism  ami  for  the  release  of  all  proletarian 
political  prisoners, 

8.  Struggle  against  a new  imperialist  war  and  the  intervention  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  against  financial  and  military  support  of  Japanese 
imperialism."? 


^Browder,  flnimtnniqm  in  the  United  States,  pp.  98-99.  Also  see  Browder, 
Unemployment  Insurance— The  Burning  Issue  of  the  Day,  passim. 

g 

Poster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  251-262. 


?C.P.,  U.S.A.,  Open  Letter  to  All  Members  of  the  Communist  Party  (July  1933), 
PP.  17-18. 
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The  Hew  Deal 


1 


The  Communist  party  was  anong  the  severest  critics  of  President 
Roosevelt'  s Hew  Deal  policies  — the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  end 
allied  measures  — which  were  first  promulgated  in  1933.  Its  members  were 
urged  to  expose  these  measures  on  every  possible  occasion  and  at  every  op- 
portunity as  a "fake"  solution  of  the  economic  problems  confronting  the 
American  workers.  Communist  theoreticians  bluntly  declared  that,  although 
these  measures  were  aimed  to  bring  economic  amelioration  to  the  working  and 
farming  classes,  they  were  essentially  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  American 
capitalists;  at  best  they  were  props  to  support  a decadent,  bankrupt,  totter- 
ing capitalist  system. 

The  main  features  of  the  Hew  Deal  were  summed  up  under  the  following 
categories  by  Earl  Browder: 

” Cl)  Trustification;  (2)  inflation;  (3)  direct  subsidies  to  finance 
capital;  (4)  taxation  of  the  masses;  (5)  the  economy  program;  (6)  the  farm 
program;  (7)  military  and  naval  preparations;  (8)  the  movement  toward 
militarization,  direct  and  indirect,  of  labor. "2 

Tends  Toward  Easclsm.  Despite  Roosevelt's  affirmations  to  the  contrary, 
these  measures  all  pointed  in  one  direction,  Communist  analyses  affirmed, 
fascism: 

"The  government,  with  Roosevelt  at  the  head,  is  trying  to  save  the  capital- 
ist system.  To  save  the  system  makes  it  necessary  to  put  the  burden  of  the 
crisis  upon  the  workers,  farmers  and  middle  classes.  They  follow  the  class 
logic  of  their  class  position. "3 

"The  'Hew  Deal*  of  Roosevelt  is  the  aggressive  effort  of  the  bankers  and 
trusts  to  find  a way  out  of  the  crisis  at  the  expense  of  the  millions  of 
toilers  ....  The  'New  Deal1  is  a program  of  fascization  and  the  most 
intense  preparations  for  imperialist  war.  . . 


•^Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  114-120;  206-207.  C.P. , U.S.A. , 
op.  cit..  pp.  33-37;  46-47.  Dtttt,  Ease  lea  and  Social  Revolution,  pp.  267-271. 

^Browder,  op.  cit..  p.  117. 

SIbid. . p.  172. 

4 

C.P. , U.S.A. , op.  cit..  p,  33. 
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"Ihe  significance  of  the  Boosevelt  regime  ie  above  all  the  significance 
of  the  transition  to  fascist  forms,  especially  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
field.  . . ."5 

"All  these  domestic  policies  are  openly  recognized  as  Identical  in 
their  content  with  the  measures  of  professed  fascist  governments.  This 
rapid  movement  toward  fascism  in  the  United  States  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  sharpening  of  international  antagonisms  and  the  most  gigantic  prepara- 
tions for  war  ever  before  witnessed  in  a pre-war  period.  . . . 

11  The  policies  of  the  government  in  Washington  have  one  purpose,  to 
make  the  workers  end  farmers  and  middle  classes  pay  the  costs  of  the  crisis, 
to  preserve  the  profits  of  the  big  capitalists  at  all  costs,  to  establish 
fascism  at  home  and  to  wage  imperialist  war  abroad."6 7 

Communists  were  especially  suspicious  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
Hew  Deal;  in  proposing  them,  Hoosevelt  had  taken  a leaf  from  Italian  and 
German  fascism,  where  the  crushing  of  the  labor  movement  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  drastic  moves  made. 

«...  finally,  there  is  the  movement  towards  militarization  of  labor. 
This  is  the  most  direct  and  open  part  of  the  fascist  features  of  the  New 
Deal.  The  sharpest  expression  of  this  is  the  forced  labor  camps  with  the 
dollar-a-day  wage.  Already  some  250,000  workers  are  in  these  canrps.  This 
forced  labor  has  several  distinct  aims.  First,  It  sets  a standard  of  wages 
towards  which  the  capitalists  will  try  to  drive  the  so-called  free  labor 
everywhere.  It  smashes  the  old  traditional  wage  standards.  Secondly,  it 
breaks  up  the  system  of  unempl oyed  relief  and  establishes  the  principle 
that  work  must  be  done  for  all  relief  given.  Thirdly,  it  furnishes  cheap 
labor  for  government  projects,  mostly  of  a military  nature  and  for  some 
favored  capitalists.  IburthLy,  it  takes  the  most  virile  and  active  unem- 
ployed workers  out  of  the  cities  where,  as  government  spokesmen  have  said, 
they  constitute  'a  danger  to  law  and  order1,  and  places  these  'dangerous' 
people  under  military  control . Fifthly,  it  sets  up  a military  reserve  of 
human  canon— fodder  already  being  trained  for  the  coming  war."* 

In  their  day-to-day  struggles  Comnuniats  eveiywhere  regarded  it  as  of 
paramount  importance  to  expose  the  fasclstic  tendencies  of  the  New  Deal,  to 
disillusion  workers  concerning  the  possibilities  of  benefiting  from  it,  to 
make  clear  that  only  an  intensification  of  the  class  struggle,  only  revolu- 

g 

tionary  Marxism  offered  the  road  out  of  the  capitalist  impasse. 


5Dutt,  on.  clt..  p.  271. 

^Browder,  op.  cit..  p.  14. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  119. 
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OHAPTBE  XVIII 

THE  COMMUNIST  PASTY  — ANALYSIS  OP  DEMOCRACY, 

FASCISM  AMD  WAS  (SINCE  1935) 

Principles  of  Marxlsm-LeninlBin-Stalinism 

During  the  period  ushered  In  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress  (1935), 

the  Communist  International  and  Its  many  sections  adopted  the  People* e 

Front  orientation.  This,  they  maintained,  did  not  alter  their  fundamental 

conceptions  of  Marxism-Leninism,  hut  simply  restated  their  strategy  and 

tactics  in  the  light  of  new  objective  conditions. 

As  Foster  declared,  their  contention  was  that: 

"The  Stalinist  policy  of  the  People*  s Front  is  the  old  Marxian- 
Leninist  policy  of  the  united  front  applied  to  present  day  conditions  of 
struggle  . . , .**1 

They  further  alleged  that  the  new  strategy  and,  tactics  would  "... 

create  the  favorable  conditions  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalist  rule  alto- 

o 

gether,  the  establishment  of  Soviet  power  and  the  building  of  socialism. H 

The  State3 

The  traditional  Marxist-Leninist  view  of  the  state  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  exploitation  and  coercion,  and  an  executive  committee  of  the  rul- 

'S’oster,  From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  331. 

2 

C.P.,  U.S.A.,  Be  solutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
pp.  11-12 . 

®The  reader  is  urged  to  compare  the  views  on  the  State,  Democracy,  Fascism 
and  War  presented  here  with  those  expressed  by  the  Sixth  World  Congress, 
supra. 
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ing  capitalist  class  which  would  have  to  he  forcibly  overthrown  did 

not  receive  emphasis  in  the  formulations  of  the  Communist  party  during  this 

period.  The  stress,  if  at  all,  was  distinctly  the  other  way.  In  the  United 

States,  for  example,  the  C.F.  presented  itself  as  the  upholder  of  democracy 

and  the  American  system,  and  the  foe  of  force  and  violence.  The  conception 

4 

of  a violent  overthrow  of  capitalism,  while  not  repudiated,  was  replaced 

by  the  idea  that  socialism  would  not  be  ushered  in  until  a majority  of  the 

5 

American  people  desired  it. 

nl.  The  Communist  Party  opposes  the  overthrow  of  American  democracy. 

On  the  contrary,  it  supports  American  democracy  and  urges  the  widest  possi- 
ble common  front  of  supporters  of  democracy  in  order  to  maintain  it. 

2.  The  Communist  Party  does  not  advocate  force  and  violence.  It  is 
not  a party  of  anarchists,  terrorists,  or  conspirators.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  does  it  come  under  the  terms  of  the  criminal  anarchy 
stataJe  or  any  law  patterned  after  that  statite.B6 

" The  Communist  Party  is  not  and  has  not  been  the  advocate  of  force 
and  violence.  . . 

11  We  of  the  Conmunist  Party  never  did  and  never  will  hold  to  a program 
of  forcible  establishment  of  so ci alias  against  the  will  of  the  people.  . 
—2 


“Some  day,  the  message  of  socialism,  of  communism  — that  the  people 
will  have  true  democracy  only  when  the  people  control  their  economic  des- 
tiny through  their  taking  over  of  the  country^  industries  and  national 
wealth  — will  have  majority  support.  . . 


Democracy;  Meaning  and  Nature 


During  the  period  following  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  the  deceptions, 


Browder,  What  is  Communism?  p,  120. 

^Browder,  The  People* s Front,  p.  266. 

6larl  Browder,  Dally  Worker.  March  16,  1938,  pp.  1,4.  Also  see  Dally  Worker. 
May  14,  1938,  p.  6.  Browder,  The  Peopled  Front,  pp.  112,  197,  209,  266. 

^Browder,  The  People1  s Front,  p.  209. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  206. 

9 Howard,  TMb  4th  of  July,  p.  13. 
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shortcomings  and  inadequacies  of  "democracy41  as  the  Communists  saw  them 
during  the  period  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress  were  also  not  emphasized. 

Ho  longer  was  democracy  presented  as  a mask  for  bourgeois  dictatorship,  as 
the  sure  road  to  fascism  when  the  economic  contradictions  of  capitalism 
could  no  longer  he  resolved.  Instead  it  became  something  worth  fighting 
to  preserve;  it  was  now  defined  in  non-antagonistic  terms. 

Defense  of  Democracy.  Earl  Browder  presented  a simple  definition.  He 
declared: 

"Democracy  is  the  self-rule  of  the  peo|de,  and  in  the  final  analysis 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  . . 

The  new  problem  posed  was  no  longer  that  of  overthrowing  the  masked 
dictatorship  known  as  "capitalist  democracy".  Instead,  it  was  "...  the 
problem  of  finding  an  effective  policy  to  maintain  peace  and  democracy, . . 

. Browder  further  declared,  after  presenting  the  position  of  the  Com- 
munist party  on  war  and  peace  (to  be  shortly  considered),  that: 

"On  the  basis  of  these  views,  the  Communist  party  offers  its  coopera- 
tion to  all  honest  democrats,  progressives  and  loverB  of  peace.  . . 

Shortcomings  of  democracy  were  still  pointed  cut.  These  deficiencies, 
however,  were  not  held  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  democracy  and  the 
democratic  state,  but  rather  in  the  threat  of  the  "economic  royalists"  who 
were  prepared  to  holt  democracy  for  fascism  when  the  former  threatened  to 
take  away  the  special  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

"...  So  long  as  the  democratic  forms  of  government  follow  the  lead- 
ership of  the  oligarchs  of  industry,  the  economic  royalists,  these  forms 
ore  tolerated  Anri  even  defended  by  them.  When,  however,  as  today  has  clear- 
ly Bhown,  there  is  a conscious  split  b etween  the  mass  of  the  democratic 
electorate,  and  the  economic  rulers,  then  aB  Boosevelt  pointed  out  in  his 
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Constltution  Day  speech  last  year,  the  economic  royalists  "began  to  question 
why  should  they  continue  to  support  a democracy  .which  threatens  to  curtail 
their  special  privileges,  and  they  begin  to  turn  toward  fascism.  . . 


Fascism:  Meaning  and  Nature 


Since  the  Seventh  World  Congress  the  Comnunist  analysis  of  fascism 
as  "the  open,  terrorist  dictatorship  of  monopoly  capital  . . has  re- 
mained unchanged;  what  was  formerly  said  was  repeated  with  added  emphasis, 

2 

in  identical  terms. 

Democracy  versus  Fascism.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  under  its 

previous  orientation,  Communist  theoreticians  maintained  that:  bourgeois 

democracy  and  fascism  are  identical  in  their  essential  aspects;  that  the 

difference  is  one  of  form  and  method  rather  than  principle;  that  bourgeois 

democracy  breeds  fascism;  that  the  latter  is  an  inevitable  growth  of  the 
3 

former. 

Since  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  however.  Communists  have  contended 
thati  democracy  is  different  from  fascism;  that  the  fight  to  preserve  democ- 
oracy  is  well  worth  undertaking;  that  the  defense  of  democracy  is  a pro- 
gressive step  in  the  fight  against  fascism. 

Browder  expressed  this  new  viewpoint  thus: 

"Fascism  is  something  quite  distinct  from  American  democracy,  and 
the  difference  can  be  symbolized  in  the  contrast  between  Hitler  and 
Boosevelt.  We  have  many  threatening  signs  of  fascism  in  the  United  States, 
coming  from  Wall  Street  and  Liberty  League  sources,  which  have  enoimouB 
powers  in  their  hands;  but  fortunarly,  America  is  not  under  the  uncondi- 
tional rule  of  these  circles,  a fact  which  is  witnessed  ty  their  rage  and 
hatred  against  President  Roosevelt  and  Mb  policies.11  ^ 

As  a corollary  to  the  Peopled  Front  orientation,  the  Seventh  Congress 


13 


Idem. 

•^Idem. 

^Dimitroff,  Working  Class  Unity — Bulwark  Against  Fascism,  pp.  7-13. 
**Supra. 

^Browder,  Daily  Worker.  April  30*  1938,  p.  9. 
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held  that  the  slogan,  "Socialism  versus  Capitalism",  was  inopportune  in 

the  struggle  against  fascism;  "Democracy  versus  Fascism"  was  held  to  he 
5 

more  appropriate.  Communists  pledged  themselves  to  defend  democracy  a- 

0 

gainst  the  inroads  of  fascism. 

"...  Today  the  proletariat  in  most  capitalist  countries  axe  not 
confronted  with  the  alternative  of  "bourgeois  democracy  or  proletarian  democ- 
racy; they  are  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  bourgeois  democracy  or 
fascism.  Today,  the  slogan,  bourgeois  democracy,  is  a step  forward  com- 
pared with  fascism.  . . ."7 

"...  For  the  broad  masses  also,  socialism  is  not  the  issue  today, 
but  rather  the  issue  is,  whether  to  move  on  the  reactionary  road  toward 
fascism,  or  to  struggle  to  maintain  democratic  rights,  living  standards, 
and  peace.  . . . 

"This,  we  conclude  that  the  direct  issue  of  the  1936  elections  is 
not  socialism  or  capitalism,  but  rather  democracy  or  fascism.  . . ."® 


" . . . It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Communist  Party  . . .to  fur- 
ther in  every  way  the  building  of  such  a united  front  against  reaction. 

That  is  wty  we  say  the  issue  is  democracy  or  fascism,  progress  or  reaction  — 
an  issue  for  which  the  broad  potential  People's  Front  is  prepared,  upon 
which  it  can  be  organized  now,  and  not  the  ultimate  issue  of  socialism  or 
capitalism,  a choice  which  the  progressive  forces  are  not  ready  to  make."® 


Foster  attempted  to  reconcile  both  viewpoints,  when  he  declared: 


"...  The  present  vital  issue  is  democracy  versus  fascism,  but  the 
struggle  tends  inevitably  to  raise  for  solution  the  basically  revolutionary 
question  of  Socialism  versus  capitalism. 


Fighting  Fascism,  While  the  Comintern  formerly  maintained  that  the 
growth  of  fascism  could  be  checked  and  effectively  fought  only  by  revolu- 
tionary iSaradsm,  by  the  destruction  of  bourgeois  democracy  and  by  the  estab- 


lishment of  proletarian  dictatorships,  its  new  position  was  that  fascism 
could  be  forestalled  and  defeated  at  borne  by  People's  Front  governments 


^Browder,  The  Communists  in  the  People's  Front,  p.  7. 

g 

Cf.  Fleck.  Freedom.  Peace  and  Bread',  p.  103. 

ft 

Uanuilaky,  The  Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  p.  19. 

® Browder , Ha  port  of  the  Central  Cpranlttea  to  the  Ninth  National  Convention 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A..  pp.  20-21. 

^Browder,  The  People's  Front,  p.  108. 

■^Foster,  From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  329. 
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which  would  effectively  rally  all  the  opponents  of  fascism  into  a large, 
all-inclusive,  anti -Fascist  front. 

"The  only  correct  policy  for  the  working  class  is  the  one  of  independent 
political  action  in  alliance  with  the  toiling  farmers,  NegroeB  and  middle 
class.  ...  It  means  the  utmost  development  of  the  united  front  of  the 
working  class  and  its  organizations  and  the  huilding  up  of  a powerful  People1 s 
Front  — a Farmer-Labor  Party  — as  a coalition  of  the  working  class,  the 
toiling  farmers,  Negroes,  and  middle  class  against  capitalist  reaction, 
fascism  and  war.  This  and  only  this  will  mobilize  the  masses  into  an  effec- 
tive barrier  to  reaction  and  fascism  and  will  thus  create  the  conditions  for 
higher  forms  of  struggle  — for  the  Socialist  revolution,  Soviet  power  and 
socialism. 

Internationally,  fascism  was  to  be  defeated  by  the  formation  of  collec- 
tive security  pacts  entered  upon  the  great  "democracies"  — The  United 
States,  Prance,  Great  Britain  — with  the  Soviet  Union. Confronted  by 

such  a formidable  array  of  uni  ted  strength,  fascism  would  be  stopped  short 

IS 

in  its  own  footsteps  and  would  steadily  lose  ground  thereafter. 


War 


Defend  the  Soviet  Union.  The  war  position  enunciated  hy  the  Seventh 
World  Congress  took  aB  its  basis  and  starting  point  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing and  preserving  the  Soviet  Union  at  all  costs.  This  could  he  accomplished 


best,  it  was  declared,  by  carrying  out  the  latter's  peace  policy. 

"...  We  must  make  the  defense  of  the  U.S.S.R.  the  starting  point  for 
a broad,  general  people's  front  of  classes,  of  organizations  and  of  political 
parties  which  are  beginning  to  render  the  U.S.S.R.  active  support.  . . 


"...  Today,  the  defense  of  the  U.S.S.S.  determines  the  main  line  of 
policy  of  the  world  proletariat  in  relation  to  war;  Whereas  in  1914,  the 
best  proletarian  revolutionaries  adopted  the  position  of  defeat  of  one's 
imperialist  government  in  war.  . . 


"Por  us  it  is  absolutely  indisputable  that  there  is  a complete  identity 
of  aim  between  the  peace  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  policy  of  the 

^*C.P.  ,U.S.A,,  Report  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  p.  17. 
22 

Hathaway,  Collective  Security  — The  Road  to  Peace,  pp,  3-15. 

Por  further  details,  consult  C.P.  position  on  War,  infra. 

^Marailsky,  Rise  of  Socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  p.  54. 

2 

Manuil sky,  The  Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  p.23. 
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working  class  and  Communist  Parties  of  the  capitalist  countries.  There 
is  not,  and  cannot  he,  any  doubt  in  our  ranks  on  this  subject.  We  not  only 
defend  the  Soviet  Union  in  general,  but  ire  defend  concretely  its  whole 
policy  and  each  of  its  actions.  . . 

" ...  Is  it  not  clear,  therefore,  that  every  effort  to  fight  for 
peace,  against  fascism,  requires  in  every  country  that  we  should  take  as 
our  basis  and  starting  point  the  peace  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  everyone  who  rejects  or  casts  doubt  upon  that  peace  policy 
is  helping  the  fascists  and  the  war  makers?"^ 

"The  role  of  the  U.S.S.B.  is  growing  as  the  bulwark  of  peace  among 
nations.  . . . 

"The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a policy  of  peace.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  pursues  a policy  of  peace  is  not  accidental,  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  any  transient  state  of  things.  This  policy  is  organically  con- 
nected with  the  very  nature  of  Soviet  power,  with  the  entire  history  of  its 
development,  with  all  that  it  1b  and  does."” 

Soviet  Unions  Peace  Policy.  The  peace  policy  of  the  U.S.S.H.,  directed 
towards  halting  the  advances  of  the  fascist  powers,  has  become  the  pivotal 
point  about  which  all  policies  adopted  by  the  Communist  International  have 
revolved.  Its  two  cardinal  features  have  been  the  following?  (l)  Support 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  (2)  Negotiation  of  Collective  Security  Pacts  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  great  "democracies"  against  fascist  aggressor 
nations. 

Support  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Seventh  World  Congress  completely 
reversed  the  historical  position  which  the  Communist  International  had  al- 
ways taken  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Although  specifically  holding  that 

neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  Communist  International  was  strictly  in  ac- 

6 

cord  with  many  of  the  aims  of  capitalist  adherents  to  the  League,  the  gen- 
eral argument  advanced  was  that  a change  in  world  conditions  made  support 


3 

Ercoli,  The  light  for  Peace,  p.  57. 

Prouder,  New  Steps  in  the  United  Front,  p.  5. 

g 

E.C.C.I.,  The  Menace  of  a New  World  War,  p.  26. 

^Browder,  Build  the  United  Peopled  Front,  pp.  18-19.  Butt,  World  Politics. 
— 1918-1936.  p.  320. 
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of  the  league  not  merely  permissible  “but  actually  desirable  and  neces- 
7 

sary. 


In  supporting  the  League,  moreover,  Communist  theoreticians  maintained 
that  an  abandonment  of  their  former  position  was  indicative  that  their 
policies  were  flexible  and  capable  of  moving  with  the  times. 

" . . . The  most  aggressive  countries  have  left  the  League  of  Hattons: 
Japan  in  1932,  Germany  in  1934,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  although  formally 
making  no  alteration  in  its  organization  and  statutes,  nevertheless  offers 
a certain  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  plans  of  these  powers  and  can 
be  utilized  to  postpone  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Soviet  Union  took  this 
situation  into  account  when  it  changed  its  attitude  toward  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  League  of  Nations  showed 
the  masses  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  doctrinaires,  but 
Marxists  who  correctly  appraise  the  relation  of  forces  existing  in  the 
capitalist  world  and  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  even  the  smallest  possi- 
bility to  extend  their  action  in  defense  of  peace  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  revolution. 

"...  The  withdrawal  of  the  two  most  aggressive  fascist  states, 

Germany  and  Japan,  from  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  Joined  it,  change  the  character  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  possi- 
bility is  created  of  opposing  the  capitalist  states  which  belong  to  the 
League  of  Nations  to  the  fascist  instigators  of  war:  the  possibility  is 

created  of  utilizing  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  interests  of  peace  . . 

»9 

• « 

Oollective  Security. ^ Although  the  Soviet  Union  found  it  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  conclude  pacts  and  treaties  with  capitalist  nations, 
the  general  skepticism,  if  not  open  hostility  of  both  the  Comintern  and  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  these  agreements  prior  to  1935  has  already  been  lndicat- 


Briefly  stated,  these  steps  led  up  to  the  collective  security  policy 


"^Browder,  The  OommunlstB  in  the  People’s  Pront.  p.  83. 

Q 

Ercoli,  op.  clt..  p.  53. 

Q 

Mamilsky , Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  p.  24. 

^Por  general  survey,  see  Dutt,  op.  clt..  pp.  161-170;  342-346.  Ercoli, 
op.  clt..  pp.  52-61.  Browder,  Concerted  Action  or  Isolation — Which  is  the 
Road  to  Peace?  passim. 

11 Supra. 
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adopted  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress.  In  1929,  the  Soviet  Union  signed 

12 

a protocol  implementing  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact.  In  1933,  the  Soviet 

Union*  s definition  of  an  "aggressor  nation?1  was  adopted  by  numerous  border- 

, 13  14 

ing  countries.  In  1934,  the  Soviet  Union  Joined  the  League  of  Hattons. 

In  1935,  the  Soviet  Union  concluded  an  Eastern  European  Security  Pact  with 
France  (Franco -Soviet  Pact)  and  Czechoslovakia  (Mutual  Assistance  Pact).^ 
Communists  in  the  democratic  countries  (The  United  States,  France , 

Great  Britain,  Czechoslovakia  — the  "non-aggressor*  nations)  have  been  re- 
quired to  call  upon  their  governments  to  negotiate  collective  security  pacts 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  put  a halt  to  the  belligerent 
act 8 of  the  fascist  countries  (Japan,  Germany  and  Italy  — the  "aggressor" 
nations).  Concerted  action  is  to  he  taken,  if  necessary,  against  the  fascist 
aggressors  by  a show  of  collective  strength  coupled  with  the  threat  of  apply- 
ing economic  sanctions  against  them,  in  order  to  "quarantine"  them. 

C.A. Hathaway,  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker,  has  said,  in  support  of  the 


Communist  position: 

"...  We  urged  a realistic  foreign  policy  which  would  definitely 
distinguish  between  an  aggressor  and  the  victim  of  aggression,  between  fascist 
nations  and  democratic  nations,  between  nations  bent  on  enslaving  other 
nations  and  nations  striving  to  maintain  their  Independence.  We  urged  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  concerted  action  by  the  democratic  nations  against 
fascist  aggressors  with  the  aim  of  protecting  world  peace  and  democracy.  To 
that  end  we  urged  that  the  United  States  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  France,  England  and  all  other  democratic  nations  in  collective  efforts 
to  Btop  the  fascist  nations  from  placing  peace  and  democracy  in  Jeopardy 
everywhere."16 

"This  is  a time  for  clear,  hard  thinking.  It  is  a time  when  it  is  fruit- 


lSDutt.  op.  clt.,  p.  317.  Browder.  The  Communists  in  the  People* a Front. 

Pp.  83-86. 

13Dutt,  op.  clt..  p.  317. 

1^Ebl4.  , p«  319  * 

16Idem.  Tborez,  The  People’s  Front  in  France,  pp.  15-16.  E.G.C.I.,  The  Menace 
of  a New  Wbrld  Whr.  pp.  31-32.  Browder,  What  1b  Communism?  pp.  173-174. 

16 


Hathaway,  op.  clt.,  pp.  4-5 
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1688  to  talk  of  peace  In  the  abstract.  To  work  effectively  for  peace  today, 
one  mast  concentrate  all  efforts  around  one  central  aim,  namely,  to  stop,  the 
wars  that  are  now  in  progress,  to  stop  the  fascist  aggressors . Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan.  This  can  he  accomplished  only  through  achieving  concerted  action 
by  the  peace-loving,  democratic  nations,  and  by  a united,  world-wide  peace 
movement,  based,  in  the  first  place,  on  a united  trade  union  movement. 

"The  Communists  are  bending  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  . . .n 

Conmunist  leaders  were  * emphatic  in  their  denial  that  the  application 
of  sanctions,  implicit  in  their  thesis,  would  lead  to  war.  According  to 
their  analysis,  the  very  opposite  would  be  the  result. 

H ...  It  is  claimed  further  that  sanctions  against  the  aggressors 
will  lead  to  war  and  that  pacts  for  collective  security  and  mutual  assistance 
raise  illusions  and  lead  to  war  also.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  The  in- 
creasing danger  of  war  arises  at  this  time  Just  because  the  fascist  aggres- 
sors feel  that  they  can  go  ahead  with  impunity.  The  greater  the  number  of 
states,  especially  the  biggest  states  in  the  world,  which  Join  the  collec- 
tive security  pacts,  and  the  greater  the  unanimity  and  consistency  with 
which  they  stand  for  the  real  carrying  out  of  such  measures  under  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  less  will  German  fascism 
and  the  Japanese  military  clique  be  determined  to  begin  war  because  this 
will  mean  all  the  greater  risks  for  them.  . . .”1® 

Communists  have  asserted  that  they  are  familiar  with  all  the  short- 
comings of  collective  security,  which  to  them  is  but  a temporary  tactic  in 
the  struggle  against  capitalism  whose  downfall  alone  will  solve  the  problem 
of  war. 

w . . . Collective  security  is  no  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  of 
war,  but  at  the  best  a temporary  stopgap  against  the  immediate  menace  of  war. 

# . . . Neither  the  artificial  stabilisation  of  collective  security,  if 
conceived  as  a permanent  system,  nor  the  destructive  path  of  fascist  war, 
can  offer  any  solution  for  the  world  problems  which  gave  rise  to  war,  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  imperialism  exclude  any  solution.  The  final  solution 
lies  outside  the  conditions  of  imperialism,  . . . The  fight  for  collective 
security  is  only  a temporary  weapon  in  this  struggle ."l® 

A Sbrelgn  Policy  for  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
munist conception  of  collective  security  was  best  expressed  by  the  Ninth 


17Ibid..  p.  9. 

18 

C.P.,  U.S.A.,  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
p . 51  * 

^Uutt,  op.  clt..  p.  170. 
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plahk  of  the  1938  Program  of  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  which  the 

20 

C.P.  endorsed  as  its  own: 

”(9)  Demand  a foreign  policy  "based  on: 

The  distinction  between  the  aggressors  and  their  victims. 

The  necessity  of  denying  our  economic  resources  to  the  war- 
making, treaty-breaking  aggressors  and  opening  them  up  to  their  victims 
under  conditions  designed  to  remove  the  risk  of  our  being  drawn  into  war. 

The  necessity  of  concerted  action  to  quarantine  aggressors."^* 

The  C.P.  was  especially  bitter  against  those  who,  opposing  collective 

security,  hoped  to  find  peace  by  pursuing  a policy  of  Isolation  reinforced 

by  neutrality  legislation.  Communists  scored  this  aloofness  as  no  way  out 

of  the  dilemma;  on  the  contrary,  such  a policy  would  encourage  the  fascists 

22 

rather  than  restrain  them. 

H ...  We  must  show  the  masses  that  their  desire  to  keep  America  out 
of  war  can  he  accomplished  not  by  any  means  of  isolation,  but  by  following 
a consistent  and  truly  international  peace  policy.  We  must  explain  that 
the  only  way  to  fight  seriously  against  war  is  by  the  independent  action  of 
the  toilers  against  the  war  makers,  using  this  action  at  the  same  time  for 
pressure  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  Hoosevelt  government,  in  favor  of 
measures  for  peace  and  for  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union. "23 

M Isolation,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  helps  the  forces  of  war; 
makes  easier  the  outbreak  of  another  world  conflict  into  whLch  the  Waited 
States  would  be  drawn.  . . 

" . . . the  Communist  Party  is  fighting  for  a peace  policy  for  the 
United  States,  for  a policy  that  will  keep  America  out  of  war  by  helping 
the  peace-loving  and  democratic  peoples  of  other  lands  to  keep  war  out  of 
the  world.  We  condemn  the  Btupid  and  hypocritical  •neutrality'  law,  which 
threatens  to  drag  America  into  a new  world  war  by  directly  encouraging  the 
war-making  fascist  powers.  We  propose  that  the  U. S.  should  base  its  for- 


20. 


Hathaway,  op.  cit..  p. 


9. 
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■‘■From  the  Program  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  adopted 
by  the  League  at  its  Congress  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  November 
26-28,  1937. 
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Itor  additional  statements  regarding  the  Communist  party1  a war  position 
in  the  United  States,  see  Browder,  The  People's  Front,  pp.  73,185,273; 
Talks  to  America,  p.  25;  The  Communists  in  the  People's  Front,  pp.  80-88. 
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eign  policy  squarely  upon  the  Kell ogg-B rland  Pact  of  Paris,  "by  which 
fifty  nations  have  pledged  us  to  refrain  from  war,  and  upon  the  Nine- 
Power  Pact  which  guarantees  peace  in  the  Pacific;  that  whenever  any 
nation  violates  these  pledges  so  solemnly  made,  the  U.S.  shall  register 
that  fact,  and  throw  the  moral  and  economic  power  of  this  country  into 
the  balance  against  the  war-makers  by  severing  economic  connections  with 
them  (but  not  with  their  victims )until  peace  is  restored  and  their  pledges 
made  good.  We  propose  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  U.S.  with  every 
nation  which  wants  peace,  for  common  restraint  of  the  war-makers,  and  for 
the  Pacific  — a Pacific  Pact  of  Non-Aggression.  We  hold  that  war  any- 
where in  the  world  is  a disaster  for  all  and  threatens  the  peace  of  all. 

We  hold  that  only  international  co-operation  along  these  lines  holds  any 
hope  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  give  our  efforts  to  organ- 
ize the  people  of  America  to  urge  such  a policy  upon  our  government. ”25 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  give  aid  to  the  "victims  of  fascist 

aggression"  and  to  "quarantine  the  aggressors"  , the  Communist  party  has 

urged  such  measures  as  the  placing  of  an  embargo  upon  trade,  especially 

war  supplies,  against  Japan,  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  lifting  of  the 

26 

embargo  against  Loyalist  Spain. 

Ludlow  Referendum  on  War.  The  C.P. , U.S. A.  has  opposed  the  Ludlow 
Besolution  Introduced  into  the  U.S.  Congress  which,  in  essence,  required 
that  all  war  declarations  (except  in  the  case  of  actual  invasion)  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  United  States  before  any  action  could  he  taken 
by  Congress.27 

"The  Ludlow  amendment  . . . contributes  nothing  itself  to  the  preven- 
tion of  war,  and  it  lulls  the  people  into  a false  security.  It  leads  them 
to  believe  that  they  can  keep  out  of  the  present  wars  now  sweeping  over 
the  world  by  a simple  resolution  at  some  Jftiture  date.  . . 

"The  problem  today  is  not  how  war  is  to  he  declared.  It  is  how  war 
is  to  he  prevented. 

"The  question  so  far  as  democracy  is  concerned  is;  how  can  the  people 
be  given  a greater  say  now  in  etopping  war,  in  preventing  the  United  States 
from  being  drawn  into  wars  which  the  fascist  a^ressor  nations  are  forcing 
on  the  world. 

"The  answer  is:  give  the  people  the  right  to  decide  on  our  country's 
foreign  policy  today;  let  them  decide  now  between  the  outworn  isolationism 
which  leads  to  war,  or  the  true  peace  policy  urged  by  Hoosevelt  in  his 


2!W,r.  The  People ' s Pront . p.  273. 

^^Browder,  What  is  Communism?  p,  179. 
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Chicago  speech,  the  policy  of  concerted  action  "by  the  peace-desiring 
nations  against  the  fascist  aggressors."2® 


International  Relations 


The  Communist  party  has  stood  solidly  "behind  the  position  taken  "by 
the  Communist  International,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  foreign  affairs.  Space 
does  not  permit  an  extended  presentation  of  much  that  is  implicit  in  prem- 
ises already  set  forth.  A few  words,  however,  will  "be  devoted  to  its  atti- 
tude on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

The  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist  party  has  "been  load  in  its  praise  of 
the  policies  and  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union. ^ 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  a living  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  analysis 
and  revolutionary  Socialist  program  worked  out  "by  Uarx  and  Engels  three 
generations  ago.  . . . In  a word,  the  Soviet  Union  has  "broken  with  the  ages- 
old  system  of  slavery  that  has  kept  the  masses  for  so  long  in  misery, 
poverty  and  servitude;  it  has  found  the  "basic  solution  to  the  great  eoonomic 
and  political  problems  of  mankind  and  it  is  now  blazing  the  way  for  all 
humanity  to  that  rational  and  happy  system  of  society  worthy  of  human 
beings,  and  for  which  the  best  minds  of  man  have  dreamed  and  fought  through- 
out history. 

"The  U.S.S.E.  has  been  able  to  give  the  world  this  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  validity  of  Socialism  only  after  the  most  incredible  struggles 
and  hardships.  Ho  people  have  ever  been  so  severely  put  to  the  test  as 
the  Russian  workers  and  peasants.  . . . With  their  great  Communist  Party, 
brilliantly  headed  first  by  Lenin  and  then  "by  Stalin,  they  have  conquered 
oil  these  difficulties,  which  the  capitalist  world  had  declared  to  he  a 
thousand  times  impossible. 

"...  So  plain  is  the  success  of  the  new  Socialism  that  even  the 
most  backward  must  recognize  it.  The  U.S.S.E.  has  become  a great  beacon  of 
hope  anfl  guidance  to  the  exploited  masses  all  over  the  capitalist  world  and 
its  revolutionfeing  Influence  before  them  is  far-reaching  and  ever-increas- 
ing."2 

Economically,  it  has  endorsed  the  "substantial  achievements"  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  it  has  accepted  with  enthusiasm  the  reports  of  the  successes 


28 

Ibid. . p.  14. 

^Browder,  What  is  Communism?  pp.  213-225.  Poster,  Prom  Bryan  to  Stalin, 
pp.  318-320.  Stalin,  The  Hew  Constitution,  pp.  19-20. 

^Poster,  op.  cit,.  pp.  318-320. 
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of  the  Soviet  Five-Tear  plans  and  the  increased  output  of  the  U.S.S.H.;3 

it  has  hailed  the  destruction  of  classes  within  the  Soviet  Union;^  it  has 

likewise  noted  with  satisfaction  the  complete  solution  of  capitalism’s 

5 

unemployment  problem. 

Politically,  it  has  lauded  the  new  Soviet  Constitution  as  the  great 
guarantee  of  democracy  to  the  Soviet  people,  and  the  best  and  greatest 

g 

example  of  genuine  democracy  in  the  world. 

" ' * . * Despite  the  lies  of  the  international  capitalist  mouthpieces, 
in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  real  democracy  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nowhere  have  the  toilers  such  a great  political  organization  aB  the 
Communist  Party,  and  their  trade  unions,  cooperatives,  cultural  organ- 
izations exist  on  a scale  that  utterly  dwarfs  those  in  other  countries, 
both  regarding  their  size  and  the  breadth  of  their  functions.  The  new 
Soviet  Constitution  raises  this  fundamental  and  growing  liberty  to  a higher 
stage.  This  document  is,  as  Stalin  says,  ’the  only  thoroughly  democratic 
constitution  in  all  the  world*  ....  The  Russian  workers  and  farmers 
are  building  the  first  real  classless  democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
world. w” 

The  Comnunist  party  has  also  regarded  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  mightiest 

Q Q 

bulwark  against  fascism  and  the  greatest  force  for  peace. 

H . . . The  role  of  the  U.S.S.H.  as  a factor  of  peace  among  nations  is 
growing.  The  peace  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  policy  of  the  whole 
of  the  international  proletariat  and  of  all  toilers  who  hate  imperialist 
wars  and  are  fighting  against  them.  Thanks  to  this  policy,  the  U.S.S.H. 
is  becoming  the  rallying  center  against  war  for  classes,  nations,  peoples, 


^Stalin,  The  Results  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan,  pp.  22-23,  61-62.  Browder, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  215-217.  Dimitroff,  Resolutions — Seventh  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  pp.  49-50.  Marruil sky , The  Rise  of  Socialism  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  pp.  14-20,  23-25. 

4 

Stalin,  The  New  Soviet  Constitution,  pp.  7,  9,  13. 

5 

Foster,  on.  cit..  p.  318.  Browder,  on,  cit..  pp.  216-217. 

C 

Foster,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Piatakpv-fladek  Trial,  pp.  36-38. 
Stalin,  The  New  Constitution,  pp.  11-16. 

^Foster,  on.  cit..  p.  36. 

®Manuilsky,  The  Rise  of  Socialism  In  the  Soviet  Union,  pp.  37-38. 

^Manuilsky,  op.  cit..  p,  57.  Dutt,  on.  cit..  pp.  310-322.  Cachin,  Thorez, 
Marty,  The  People’s  Front  in  France,  pp.  81-83.  Foster,  op.  cit..  pp. 38-39. 
Dimitroff,  Resolutions— Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International , 
pp.  42-43. 
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and  states  which  do  not  want  war  and  are  not  interested  in  it.  The 
role  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  "bulwark  of  the  freedom  of  the  peonies  1b  grow- 
ing. . . ."io 

Spain. ^ The  fundamental  "basis  of  the  Communist  party' s position  on 

3 

Spain  has  "been  its  unqualified  support  of  the  Spanish  People's  Front,  a 

3 

government  which  Communists  were  largely  instrumental  in  creating. 

As  positive  aid  to  Spain  from  the  workers  of  the  United  States,  Com- 
munists have  urged  the  lifting  of  the  Arms  Embargo  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Law  as  it  has  been  made  applicable  to  the  Spanish  Republican 

4 

government.  The  C.P.  has  also  urged  that  all  assistance  to  the  fascist 

5 

elements  in  the  Spanish  insurrection  be  stopped. 

"The  Spanish  Republic  is  fully  capable  of  settling  accounts  with  Franco 
and  the  Spanish  fascists  in  a few  months,  if  the  foreign  armies  are  with- 
drawn and  outside  aid  to  Franco  is  stopped.  The  aim  of  our  campaign  is, 
therefore,  to  put  a stop  to  the  aid  being  given  Franco;  direct  aid  on  the 
part  of  the  fascist  powers,  and  indirect  aid  on  the  part  of  the  non-fascist 
powers. "6 

Among  the  aids  to  the  rebel  forces  to  which  Communists  have  been  op- 
posed are  loans,  credit,  trade;  diplomatic  recognition  of  belligerent  rights; 

the  policy  of  "non-intervention",  which,  they  allege,  has  worked  to  the 

7 

direct  advantage  of  the  faBclBt  elements  in  Spain. 

American  Communists  have  been  active  in  soliciting  funds  for  non-mili- 


"^Uanuil  shy , The  Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress . p.  15. 

^Gannes  and  Repard,  Spain  in  Revolt.  Ircoli,  Tba  sh  Revolution.  Games, 

How  the  Soviet  Union  Helps  Spain.  Browder,  Next  Steps  to  Win  the  War  in 
Spain;  Lenin  and  Spain;  The  People's  Front.  Ch.  VIII.  Dimitroff,  Two  Years 
of  Heroic  Struggle  of  the  Spanish  People. 

p 

Ercoli,  op.  clt.  pp.  19-22.  (Compare  with  earlier  statement  of  Pieck, 
Freedom.  Peace  and  Bread!  pp.  46-51.) 

®Lang,  Peace  versus  War — The  Communist  Position,  pp.  24-25. 

^Browder,  Next  StePB  to  Win  the  War  in  Spain,  p.  10. 

5Ibid . . pp.  5-6. 

6 Ibid. . p.  5. 

7Ibld..  p.  6. 
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tary  aid  to  Loyalist  Spain  among  the  anti-fascist  elements  in  the  United 

States.  They  have  sent  food,  milk,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  through 

8 

the  offices  of  the  North  American  Oonmittee  to  Aid  the  Spanish  Democracy. 

Many  Communists  have  fought  in  the  Lincoln  and  Washington  Battalions  and 

9 

some  have  teen  killed,  captured,  or  sounded. 

10 

Finally,  on  the  basis  of  alleged  documentary  evidence,  Communists  have 
demanded  that  the  Spanish  P.O.U.SI.  and  the  Trotskyists,  idiom  they  have  iden- 
tified as  one,  he  suppressed  and  exposed  as  counter-revolutionary  agents  of 
11 

fascism. 

"One  important  guarantee  of  victory  of  republican  Spain  is  its  firm 
hand  in  suppressing  the  Trotstyite  - P.O.U.M.  agents  of  Franco,  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  infamous  'fifth  column1  behind  the  republican  lines. 
•One  year  ago,  they  even  had  their  representatives  within  the  government 
and  enjoyed  full  freedom  of  action  for  their  treasonable  and  wrecking  work. 
But  when  in  May  they  resorted  to  armed  Insurrection  against  the  Republic, 
and  built  barricades  in  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  they  revealed  themselves 
once  for  all  in  their  true  role  of  agents  and  helpers  of  fascism.  . , 


®Browder,  Next  Steps  to  Win  the  War  in  Spain,  pp. 14-15;  The  Communists  in 
the  People's  Front,  pp.  77-78. 

9 Idem. 

*9Soria,  Trotskyism  in  the  Service  of  Franco — A documented  Record  of  Treachery 
by  the  P.O.U.M.  in  Spain,  passim. 

^Browder,  Lenin  and  Spain,  pp.  14-15;  Next  Steps  to  Win  the  War  in  Spain, 
pp.  8-9. 

^Browder,  Next  Steps  to  Win  the  War  in  Spain,  p.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  — STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS 
(SINCE  1935) 

The  Peopled  Front ^ 

The  new  orientation  formulated  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress  in- 
evitably led  to  corresponding  changes  in  strategy  and  tactics. 

Abandonment  of  Social -fascism  and  Uni  ted- Front -From-Below.  Since  the 
purpose  of  the  Peopled  Front  waB  to  unite  all  opposition  to  war  and  fascism 
on  a broad  basis,  Conmnnists  found  it  necessary  to  abandon,  for  the  most 
part,  their  theory  of  social-fasclsn,  their  united-front-from-below  tac- 
tics, and  their  earlier  attitude  on  the  labor  party. 

During  the  period  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  the 
united-front-from-below  was  relied  upon  almost  exclusively  for  united  action. 

It  was  chiefly  an  attempt  to  win  away  the  following  of  other  working  clasB 

2 

parties  and  organizations,  rather  than  to  work  directly  with  them. 

Proposals  of  Organic  Unity  with  S.P.  After  the  Seventh  World  Congress, 

attempts  at  genuine  united  front  agreements  were  made  by  the  Comnunist 

International  with  the  leadership  of  the  Second  (Socialist)  International 

and  the  various  Socialist  parties  throughout  the  world  (the  so-called  united- 

3 

front-from-above).  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  call  for  united  front  waB  ex- 
tended even  further.  Organic  unity  of  the  Socialist  and  Comnunist  parties 

4 

was  urged  hy  the  latter. 

^Browder,  The  People*  s Front,  passim. 

^Discussed,  supra. 

5 Sunday  Worker,  May  24,  1936,  p.  7.  Browder,  New  Steps  in  the  United  Front, 
p.  11.  Pieck,  Freedom.  Peace  and  Breadt  p.  80.  E.C.C.I.,  The  Menace  of  a 

New  World  War,  pp.  4,7. 

Browder,  Build  the  United  Peopled  Front,  p.  42.  Dimitroff,  Working  cinRe, 
Unity — Bulwark  Against  Fascism,  pp.  23,  51-56,  65.  ^ a 
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” ...  we  are  opening  up  perspectives  for  the  organic  unity  of 
Socialists  and  Communists  in  one  revolutionary  party  of  socialism. 1,5 

Dimitroff,  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  International,  set  forth 
the  following  as  the  basis  of  political  unity: 

"This  unification  is  possible  only: 

First,  on  condition  of  their  complete  independence  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  complete  rupture  of  the  bloc  of  Social-Democracy  with  the  bourgeoisie: 

Second,  on  condition  that  unity  of  action  be  first  brought  about; 

Third,  on  condition  that  the  necessity  of  the  revolutionary  overthrow 
of  the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  establislment  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  in  the  form  of  Soviets  be  recognised; 

Fourth,  on  condition  that  support  of  one's  own  bourgeoisie  in  imperial- 
ist war  be  rejected; 

Fifth,  on  condition  that  the  Party  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
democratic  centralism,  which  ensures  unity  of  will  and  action,  and  has  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.*1^ 

During  these  negotiations*  Communists  still  continued  to  criticise  the 


positions  and  policies  of  the  Socialist  party  and  its  leaders.  But  the  atti- 

7 

tude  taken  was  less  Intransigent  and  irreconcilable.  Norman  Thomas,  al- 


though still  sharply  criticized,  was  no  longer  denounced  as  a deliberate 
deceiver  aiyi  enemy  of  the  working  class,  but  rather  as  one  whose  viewswere 

Q 

incorrect  and  mistaken.  Thus  social  fascism  and  united—  front-from— below, 


as  applied  to  other  working  class  organizations,  were  quietly  abandoned, 

since  these  tactics  were  incompatible  with  the  new  policies  pursued  by  the 

Communist  International.  Communists  still  maintained  that  their  former 

characterization  of  Social  Democracy  as  the  twin  of  fascism,  not  itB  enemy, 

was  sound,  but  that  changes  within  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democracy  made 

9 

the  application  of  the  united  front  tactic  possible  at  this  time. 


^Browder,  New  Steps  in  the  United  Front,  p.  19. 

^Dimitroff,  op v cit » f p*  65* 

7Uanuilsky,  The  Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  p.  31.  E.C.C.I.,  Resolutions 

of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  29. 

®Browder,  The  People's  Front,  pp.  167-172,  198. 

®Manuilaky,  op,  cit..  pp.  17-18. 
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All-Incluaivenees  of  People1  s Front.  It  should  especially  he  noted 
that  the  People's  front  orientation  went  far  beyond  the  -united  front  in  its 
implications  and  practices.  It  enlarged  the  scope  of  -unified  action  to  in- 
clude not  merely  working  class  parties  and  organizations  (the  united  front), 
but  middle  class  elements  as  well:  church  groups,  youth  organizations,  liberal 
societies  and  all  others  which  agreed  to  accept  the  proposed  minimum,  anti- 
fascist program. 

" . . . Our  aim  in  the  People's  front  is  to  organize  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  against  the  worst  reactionaries 
and  exploiters,  and  get  the  maximum  possible  control  of  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  this  progressive  majority.  . . 

"The  non-socialist  progressives  may  ask,  why  should  we  unite  with  those 
who  want  socialism,  and  who  say  openly  they  think  the  People's  front  will 
ultimately  give  way  to  socialism?  Our  answer  is:  we  grant  you  non-social- 
ists the  right  to  believe  that  the  ultimate -outcome  will  not  be  socialism, 
but  in  the  meantime  only  our  unity  and  common  front  will  prevent  fascism 
from  being  the  outcome;  therefore  it  is  better  if  we  continue  our 

debate  on  this  question  behind  the  common  line  of  defense  we  set  up  against 
fascism  which  would  stop  all  our  discussions.  To  our  allies  in  this  fight 
against  fascism,  we  pledge  the  use  of  democratic  methods  as  the  sole  means 
of  resolving  questions  in  dispute  between  us.  Whichever  of  us  is  correct 
in  the  last  instance,  the  interests  of  both  will  be  served  by  unity  and  a 
common  front. 

"The  struggle  for  the  People's  front,  for  democracy  and  peace,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  effective  struggle  for  socialism.  . . 

People's  front  Not  ClasB-Oollaboration.  The  Conmunist  party  has  denied 
that  there  is  any  basic  identity  between  its  conception  of  the  People's  front 
and  that  of  the  coalition  governments  advocated  by  Social  Democrats.  The  c o- 
alitlon  governments  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  capitalism,  Communists  have 
argued,  whereas  the  People's  front  is  the  first  step  towards  the  abolition  of 
capitalism. 


Browder,  op.  cit..  p.  133. 
UIbid. . p.  147. 

12 Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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"It  is  clear  that  this  possible  united  front  government  before 
the  proletarian  revolution  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  reform- 
ist, the  opportunist  conception  of  coalition  government.  It  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  unprincipled  government  blocs  that  have  been  formed  by 
the  Social -Democratic  Parties  in  Europe  together  with  sections  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  We  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  revive  these  bankrupt  and 
discredited  practices  of  the  Second  International.  Where  this  old  coali- 
tion policy  represented  collaboration  with  the  bourgeoisie  to  preserve 
capitalism  from  the  attacks  of  the  masses,  the  united  front  government  in 
our  perspective  1b  on  the  contrary  a vehicle  of  collaboration  between  the 
organizations  of  the  masses  in  struggle  against  capitalism,  of  all  anti- 
fascist parties  and  groups, in  the  interests  of  the  entire  toiling  popula- 
tion. "13 


A Step  Towards  Socialism.  Conmunist  theoreticians  have  further  argued 
that  People's  JTrontism,  despite  its  many  shortcomings,  is  a step  towards 
socialism  because  of  the  training  It  gives  workers  for  acquiring  power. 

"...  such  struggles  will  create  the  favorable  conditions  for  the 
overthrow  of  capitalist  rule  altogether,  the  establishment  of  Soviet  power 

and  the  building  of  socialism."-^ 

"Pinal  salvation  this  government  cannot  bring.  It  is  not  in  a position 
to  overthrow  \ihe  class  rule  of  the  exploiters,  and  for  this  reason  cannot 
finally  eliminate  the  danger  of  fascist  counter-revolution.  Consequently, 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  socialist  revolution'.  Soviet  power  and 
only  Soviet  power  can  bring  such  sal  vat  ion  l*® 

The  Democratic  Pront.  In  the  United  States,  the  Tenth  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  (May,  1928)  gave  wide  currency  to  a term  which 

largely  replaced  "people's  front"  in  party  terminology.  The  new  term  used 

IS 

was  the  "democratic  front". 

"Such  a program  that  the  democratic  front  requires  cannot  be  merbly 
the  random  gathering  together  of  the  demands  of  particular  groups,  but  must 
be  hammered  out  into  a consistent  set  of  measures  which  are  adjusted  to  one 
another,  and  meet  the  national  situation  ae  a whole.  At  the  Bame  time  the 
program  must  base  itBelf  upon  the  most  deeply  felt  needs  and  demands  of  the 
various  strata  of  the  population,  the  workers,  farmers,  and  city  middle 
classes. 

"The  program  must  be  such  as  the  majority  of  the  people  already  under- 
stand and  support,  must  be  capable  of  rallying  the  majority  of  the  people 


^■^Browder,  New  Steps  in  the  United  Pront.  pp.  15-16. 

14 

C.P.,  U.S.A. , Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party. 

pp.  11-12. 


l^Dimitroff , qt>,  clt. . p.  55. 

^ ^Browder,  The  Democratic  Pront.  passim. 
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b e hind,  it  now.  That  means  it  cannot  be  a fundamental  program  of  the 
socialist  reorganisation  of  American  society,  for  which  aB  yet  not  even  a 
considerable  minority  of  the  masses  has  been  won,  not  to  speak  of  the 
majority.  The  socialist  reorganization  of  our  country  is  not  yet  on  the 
order  of  the  day  as  a practical  political  problem  for  the  nnjority  of  the 
people,  What  is  required,  therefore,  is  a systematic  series  of  measures, 
of  a progressive  and  democratic  character,  which  can  be  formulated  and  put 
into  operation  within  the  limits  of  the  present  capitalist  society. "I7 

"The  program  of  the  democratic  front  is  not  a socialist  program.  It 
is  the  minimum  of  those  measures  necessary,  under  capitalism,  to  preserve 
and  extend  democracy,  all  those  things  which  have  been  the  heart  of  the 
American  tradition  in  the  past,  ever  since  the  revolutionary  foundation  of 
the  United  States.  The  program  of  the  democratic  front  is  squarely  based 
upon  traditional  Americanism.* 18 

Appeal  to  Catholics.  A characteristic  example  of  its  new  approach  in 

the  United  States  was  the  appeal  made  to  adherents  of  the  Catholic  faith  to 

win  them  over  to  the  support  of  a People' s Pront  program  in  co-operation 

with  the  Communist  party.  Communists  pointed  out  to  members  of  the  Catholic 

church,  among  other  things,  that  despite  the  differences  which  separated 

them,  their  mutual  desire  to  prevent  fascism  from  ravishing  the  United  States 

19 

was  sufficient  grounds  for  them  to  make  common  political  cause. 

In  a speech  before  the  Tenth-  National  Convention  of  the  Communist  party, 
Earl  Browder  declared: 

"Within  the  can®)  of  democracy  are  included  the  great  majority  of 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  Communists  extend  the  hand  of  brotherly 
cooperation  to  them,  and  express  our  pleasure  to  find  ourselves  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  for  the  same  economic  and  social  alms.  . 

. ."20 

"Pascism  threatens  not  only  the  labor  movement  and  the  Connrunlsts.  It 
threatens  everything  progressive  and  decent  in  human  life.  It  threatens  to 
destroy  freedom  of  religion  and  the  church,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish. 
Surely  in  the  face  of  thiB  terrible  menace,  which  hovers  over  America  aB 
well  as  Europe,  we  Bhould  all  rise  above  differences  to  join  hands  for  our 


17Ibid. . p.  32. 

18Ibld. . p.  87. 

19Earl  Browder,  Daily  Worker.  May  30,  1938,  p.  6;  The  Democratic  Pront. 
pp.  52-59;  A Message  to  Catholics,  pp.  7-15.  Tborez,  Catholics  and 
Communl sts.  'Passim. 

2QBrowder,  A Message  to  Catholics,  p.  7. 
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comnon  salvation,  Just  as  we  would  to  meet  some  terrible  natural  calam- 
ity.1121 

Anneal  In  fascist  Oountrles.  Communists  were  also  "urged  to  attempt  to 
achieve  a united-front-from-below  with  rank-and-file  fascists  in  those 
countries  where  the  C.P.  was  driven  underground  and  ltB  existence  was  il- 
legal. 

" Communists  mist  enter  all  fascist  mass  organizations  which  have  a 
monopoly  of  legal  existence  in  the  given  country,  and  must  make  use  of 
even  the  smallest  legal  or  semi-legal  opportunity  of  working  in  them,  in 
order  to  counterpose  the  interests  of  the  masses  in  these  organizations 

to  the  policy  of  fascism,  and  to  undermine  the  mass  basis  of  the  latter  . . 
n 22 

• « 

In  Italy,  the  Communist  party  made  such  overtures.  The  following  are 
a few  excerpts  from  its  Manifesto: 

“Only  the  brotherly  union  of  the  people  of  Italy  brought  about  by  the 
reconciliation  of  fascists  and  non-fascists  will  be  in  a position  to  break 
down  the  power  of  the  bloodsuckers  in  our  country  and  to  enforce  the  ful- 
filment of  those  promises  which  have  been  made  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
for  many  years,  without  being  kept."22 

« We  proclaim  that  we  are  prepared  to  fight,  together  with  you  and  the 
whole  Italian  people,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  fascist  programme  of  1919 
pnH  for  every  demand  which  represents  a particular  or  general  and  Immediate 
interest  of  the  workers  and  people  of  Italy.  . . .*24 

"Let  us  reach  out  our  hands  to  each  other,  children  of  the  Italian 
nation,  Fascists  and  Communists,  Catholics  and  Socialists,  people  of  all 
opinions,  and  let  us  march  side  by  side  to  enforce  the  right  of  existence  of 
the  citizens  of  a civilised  country,  as  ours  is."22 

Exclusion  of  LoveetonelteB  and  Trotskyists.  The  notable  exceptions  to 
those  included  within  the  People's  Front  were  the  Loveetoneites  and  the 
Trotskyists.  Instead  of  being  called  social-fascists,  as  formerly,  they 


31 Ibid.,  p.  15. 

3^E.C.C.I.,  Resolutions  of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International . 
p.  33. 

3®Nicoletti,  "Reconciliation  of  the  Italian  People  for  the  Salvation  of 
Italy,"  International  Press  Correspondence  (August  22,  1936),  Vol.  16,  No. 

36,  p.  1025. 

24Ibld..  p.  1026. 

25_. 

Idem. 
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were  now  venomously  scorned  as  out-and-out  fascist  "betrayers  who  must  "be 
driven  from  the  labor  movement  at  all  costs  and  with  whom  party  members 
were  forbidden  to  have  any  "personal  or  political  relationship". 

The  American  Peopled  Front:  The  Farmer -Lab  or  Party*- 

Necessity  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  unique  American  Consti- 
tutional system,  efforts  of  the  ConnruniBt  party  to  establish  a People's 
Front  in  this  country  have  taken  the  direction  of  a Parmer-Labor  movement. 
Under  the  parliamentary  system  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  for  example, 
the  most  essential  legislative  and  executive  functions  are  exercised  by 
Prime  Idini ster  and  the  Cabinet  chosen  by  agreement  after  election,  from 
among  the  numerous  blocs  whose  total  membership  comprises  a majority  of  Par- 
liament. Under  such  a system,  a People's  Front  government  can  be  formed 
after  the  election  by  blocs  which  agree  to  support  a minimum  People's  Front 
program. 

In  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a constitutional  separation  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions,  and  where  it  is  legally  impossible  for 
Congress  to  select  the  Cabinet  and  control  the  executive  policies  of  the 
president,  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  given  policies,  and  to  obtain 
a harmony  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government, 
must  be  mpda  before  election.  Consequently  a political  party  with  definite, 
formulated  policies,  similar  to  those  proposed  by  a People's  Front  govern- 
ment, must  be  organized  to  secure  the  election  of  its  candidates  to  the 
presidency  and  Congress. 

36 

The  C.P.  criticism  of  these  groups  is  discussed  in  greater  detail,  infra. 
^For  a general  survey  see  Browder,  The  People's  Front,  pp.  155-166. 
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Tbis  explains  why  the  Conmunists  in  the  United  States  have  agitated 

for  a Farmer-Labor  party  pledged  to  carry  out  a People’s  Front  program, 

2 

a policy  laid  down  for  them  at  the  Seventh  World  Congress. 

"The  trail  ding  of  a Farmer-Labor  Party  at  the  present  time  is  the  most 
burning  need  of  the  working  class  of  America,  of  the  toiling  farmers  and  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  building  of  such  a party  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  working  people  of  this  country  can  seriously  undertake  tb  Improve  their 
intolerable  conditions,  to  Bhift  the  burden  of  the  crisis  back  to  tbe 
shoulders  of  the  rich,  and  to  ward  off  the  growing  menace  of  capitalist 
reaction,  fascism  and  war.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  tbe  working  people 
can  make  an  effective  stand  for  their  own  interests  in  the  national  elec- 
tions of  1936  .*3 

"The  Farmer -Labor  Party,  conceived  as  the  American  equivalent  of  the 
People's  Front  in  France,  Is  taking  shape  and  growing  within  the  womb  of 
the  disintegrating  two  old  parties.  It  will  be  born  as  a national  party 
at  the  moment  when  it  already  replaces  in  the  main  one  of  the  old  tradition- 
al parties,  contesting  and  possibly  winning  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  the  hour  of  its  birth.  What  particular  name  the  caprice  of 
history  may  baptize  it  with  is  immaterial  to  us.  This  new  party  that  is 
beginning  to  take  shape  before  our  eyes,  involving  a majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  shat  we  Communists  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  a national  Farmer- 
Labor  Party,  the  American  expression  of  the  People's  Front. 

"The  growing  movement  for  a Farmer-Labor  Party  is  the  specific  form 
of  the  people's  front,  which  we  Communists  see  as  the  only  hope  to  defeat 
reaction.  . . ."5 

Broader  Conception  of  labor  Party.  The  position  taken  by  the  C.P. 
before  1935  in  support  of  a labor  party  was  considerably  different  from  its 
support  of  a Farmer-Labor  party  after  that  date.  The  mere  change  in  title 
from  Labor  party  to  Farmer-Labor  party  is  indicative  of  a shifting  emphasis 
to  an  all-inclusive  party.  Although  the  ConmunlBt  party  had  always  solic- 
ited the  support  of  sharecroppers  and  farm  workers,  the  new  orientation  made 
necessary  a greater  bid  for  the  support  of  farm  workers  and  small  farm  owners. 
In  other  words,  the  base  of  the  movement  was  broadened  considerably. 


p 

Foster,  From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  337. 

3O.P.,  U.SJL.,  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
p.  27. 

^Browder,  The  Communists  in  the  People's  Front,  pp.  26-27. 

^Browder.  The  People's  Front,  p.  109. 
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Formerly,  ite  strategy  of  building  a labor  party  too  essentially 
"from  below".  The  socialist  leadership,  the  alleged  A. IT.  of  L.  bureau- 
cracy and  other  non- Communist  leaders  of  the  working  class  were  to  be  ex- 

g 

eluded.  After  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  no  such  exclusion  was  attempted. 
Instead  the  Communist  party  appealed  to  all  progressive  groups,  Including 
the  Socialist  party  and  its  leadership,  to  help  build  a Farmer-Labor  party. 

Aims  and  Objectives.  The  basic  aim  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  like 
that  of  the  People's  Front  in  France,  for  example,  was  held  to  he  that  of 
rallying  all  the  forces  of  democracy  against  those  favoring  fascism. 

"...  Our  aim  in  the  People' s Front  is  to  organize  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  against  the  worst  reactionaries 
and  exploiters,  and  get  the  maximum  possible  control  of  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  this  progressive  majority.  . . ."7 

"Such  a party,  of  course,  will  be  neither  Socialist  nor  Communist. 

But  it  mast  be  an  anti-fascist  and  must  not  be  an  anti -Communist  party. 

The  program  of  this  party  must  be  directed  against  the  banks,  trusts  and 
monopolies,  against  the  principal  enemies  of  the  people  who  are  gambling 
on  its  misfortunes.  Such  a party  will  be  equal  to  its  task  only  if  it 
fights  fox  genuine  social  legislation,  for  unemployment  insurance;  only  if 
it  fights  for  land  for  the  white  and  black  sharecroppers  and  for  their 
liberation  from  the  burden  of  debt;  only  if  it  works  for  the  cancellation 
of  the  farmers'  Indebtedness;  only  if  it  fights  for  the  equal  status  of 
the  Negroes;  only  if  it  fights  for  the  demands  of  the  war  veterans,  and 
for  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  small  busi- 
ness men,  the  artisans.  And  so  on."® 

A tentative  program  suggested  for  a Farmer-Labor  party  included  the 
following  provisions:  (l)  Six-hour  day,  thirty  hour  week;  (2)  recognition 
of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining;  (3)  unemployment , old  age,  and  other 
foxxnB  of  social  insurance,  and  relief  for  all  unemployed  workers  and  farmers; 
(4)  a program  of  public  works  with  the  payment  of  union-wage  scales;  (5)  the 
opening  of  closed  factories  hy  the  government  to  supply  Jobs  to  the  unem- 
ployed; (6)  the  abolition  of  sales  taxes  and  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of 


g 

Amter,  A Labor  Party  for  New  York  Workers,  pp.  10-11. 

7 

Browder,  ou.  clt..  p.  133. 

Q 

Dimitroff,  Working  Class  Unity — Bulwark  Against  Fascism,  p.  31. 
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tajces  to  those  with  large  incomes  and  fortunes;  (7)  payment  of  bonuses  to 
war  veterans;  (8)  relief  measures  to  protect  farmers  and  sharecroppers  from 
evictions,  foreclosures,  etc.,  by  government  loans;  (9)  measures  to  help 
American  youth,  as  etponsored  by  the  American  Youth  Congress;  (10)  political, 
social  and  economic  rights  for  Negroes,  particularly  the  abolition  of  Jim 
Crowism  and  the  enforcement  of  a death  penalty  for  lynching;  support  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress;  (11)  measures  to  preserve  the  democratic  rights  of 
all  workers  and  to  abolish  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  nullify  social 
legislation;  support  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall;  (12)  the  elim- 
ination of  graft  and  corruption  in  government;  (13)  outlawing  use  of  pro- 
fessional strikebreakers,  vigilantes  and  the  National  Guard  to  break  strikes; 
(14)  support  of  a foreign  policy  of  collective  security;  (15)  full  political 

9 

and  economic  rights  for  women,  with  special  protection  against  exploitation.. 

X?1?  &2££i22£  Approach1 

The  American  Revolutionary  Tradition.  In  an  effort  to  win  wider  support 
of  its  program  and  policies,  since  the  Seventh  World  Congress  the  Communist 
party  has  endeavored  to  tie  its  activities  with  American  history  and  the 
American  ‘‘revolutionary  tradition”  . This  is  not  to  imply  that  prior  to  the 
Seventh  World  Congress  the  Communist  party  did  not  attenpt  to  identify  itB 
own  activities  in  this  country  with  an  American  revolutionary  tradition.  But 
the  emphasis  was  not  very  great.  In  1933,  however,  Browder  prepared  for  the 
new  policy  of  claiming  for  the  Communist  party  "the  heritage  of  1776  and  1861” 
when  he  declared; 

"We  are  not  un-American!,  Since  When  has  it  become  un-American  to  revolt 
against  oppression  aw!  tyranny?  Since  when  is  it  un-American  to  call  for 

Q 

Browder,  Why  Oommnnl  flrq?  pp.  116-117. 

"^Browder,  What  1b  Communism?  pp.  13-21;  The  People's  Front . pp.  187-269. 
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revolutionaxy  struggle  to  overthrow  a tyrannical  and  destructive  system? 

The  United  States  was  horn  in  'treason1  agalnBt  King  George  and  the  British 
Empire.  The  United  States  was  horn  in  revolutionary  struggle.  It  was  horn 
in  the  confiscation  of  the  private  property  of  the  feudal  landlords.  The 
good  old  American  tradition  of  revolution  is  today  kept  alive  only  hy  the 
Communist  Party.  We  are  the  only  true  Americans.  The  Republican,  Democratic 
and  Socialist  Parties  are  all  renegade  to  the  basic  American  tradition  of 
re volution. 

"Americans  have  always  been  able  to  solve  a basic  crisis  by  revolution- 
ary means.  In  1776  we  smashed  the  fetters  of  reactionary  feudal  rule  by  the 
European  absentee  landlord.  In  1861  we  smashed  the  feudal  remnants  of  Negro 
slavery.  With  the  same  resolute  and  revolutionary  determination  we  must,  in 
1933,  turn  to  tbs  task  of  smashing  the  oppressive  and  destructive  rule  of 
the  Wall  Street  monopolist  capitalists  who  have  brought  our  country  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

11  'If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it'.'  1,3 

But  it  was  only  after  the  Seventh  World  Congress  that  the  appeal  to  the 
American  workers  in  terms  of  this  "American  tradition  " was  given  greater 
emphasis  and  more  serious  attention. 

Oalled  upon  to  account  for  this  important  neglect,  Earl  Browder  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  sectarianism  of  the  early  American  Marxists.  He  alleged 
that  it  was  "...  foisted  upon  the  radical  movement  some  generations  ago 
by  the  sectarian  influences  that  dominated  the  Socialist  Party." 

The  new  approach  has  been  summed  up  In  the  slogan,  " Communism  is 

5 

Twentieth  Century  Americanism".  It  was,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  fuse  Marx- 

g 

ism-Leninism  with  Jefferson!  sm. 

Tribute  to  Jefferson.  Earl  Browder  expressed  his  high  regard  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  America's  greatest  exponent  of  democracy  — a democracy 
which,  the  former  alleged,  has  been  perverted  by  industrial-finance  capitalism 


Browder,  Cormrnnl  an  In  the  United  States,  pp.  173-174. 

3Ibid. . p.  174. 

^Ncw  Masses.  (June  14,  1938),  761.  XE7II,  Ho.  12,  p.  10. 

^Browder,  The  People's  Front,  pp.  141,  269.  C.P.,  U.S.A.,  Resolutions  of  the 
Ninth  Convention  of  the  Oonmunlg*  jfeg ££»  P#  35. 


^Browder,  The  Democratic  groat,  p.  93 
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* and  which  mast  he  restored  to  Its  original  path  by  collective  ownership. 
It  is  this  path  which  Jefferson  himself  would  have  espoused  were  he  alive 


today. 


0 Our  program  for  socialism  is  organically  linked  up  with,  is  a 
necessary  outgrowth  from,  the  traditional  American  democracy  as  founded  hy 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  political  descendants  we  are.  Let  those  who  try 
to  set  off  Jefferson  against  Mara,  Engels,  Lenin  and.  Stalin,  who  see  in 
socialism  something  'imported  from  abroad',  as  'alien',  he  reminded  that, 
in  the  same  sense,  Jefferson  was  also  'importing'  the  theories  of  democ- 
racy from  Europe  to  America,  where  they  found  their  first  and  heat  realiza- 
tion of  that  period.  ...  We  are  following  closely  in  Jeffersod's  foot- 
steps, therefore,  when  we  reject  all  narrow  nationalism  of  thought  and 
program,  when  we  range  the  whole  world  to  find  the  beet  from  everywhere. 

Like  Jefferson,  we  believe  thatAmerica  is  entitled  to  the  best  of  every- 
thing, whatever  its  point  of  origin."  ? 

"Jefferson  was  the  greatest  philosopher  and  statesman  of  American 
democracy  in  its  formative  period.  ...  He  wae  a firm  believer  in  individ- 
ual private  property  ae  the  basis  for  democracy,  because  in  his  time  this 
meant  giving  an  economic  basis  to  democracy  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
people  owned  their  own  instruments  of  production  and  there  were  few  wage- 
workers. Therefore  democracy  must  go  forward,  restore  an  economic  base 
for  itself,  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  common  democratic  ownership  of 
the  great  social  instruments  of  production  — a conclusion  to  which  Jefferson 
would  undoubtedly  come  if  he  were  with  us  today,  because  he  was  essentially 
a reasonable  man,  not  a dognatist."® 

"We  Communists  claim  the  revolutionary  traditions  of  Americanism.  We 
are  the  only  ones  who  consciously  continue  those  traditions  and  apply  them 
to  the  problems  of  today. 

"Weuare  the  Americans  and  Communism  is  the  Americanism  of  the  twentieth 
century."9 

Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  loomed 
large  in  the  efforts  of  the  Commmiet  party  to  make  the  American  workers  and 
farmers  revolutionary  conscious.  Communists  have  intimated  that  they,  in  the 
main,  have  been  its  upholders  in  this  day  and  age. 


7 

Browder,  The  Democratic  Front,  pp.  88-89.  Cf.  Browder,  Talks  to  America. 

p.  20. 

®Browder,  Daily  Worker.  April  30,  1938,  p.  9. 

9 

Browder,  What  la  Communism?  p.  19. 
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11  July  4.  1776.  was  the  glorious  affirmation  of  the  belief  in  democ- 
racy. in  tbs  rule  of  the  majority.  In  their  right  to  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

"There  were  many  in  Jefferson's  day  who  feared  this  doctrine,  and 
there  are  many  today  in  America  who  prate  its  syllables  but  who  connive 
secretly  to  underaine  and  nullify  it."^0 

"America  was  born  as  an  independent  nation  out  of  a conflict  that 
arose  between  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  on  one  side  and  the 
then  existing  government  on  the  other  side.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
laid  down  the  fundamental  revolutionary  principle  that  when  such  a conflict 
arises  the  people  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  establish  a new  form  of 
government  to  guarantee  their  future  security.  We  Communists  maintain  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  today.  . . ."H 

^mnr-irA»B  Revolutionary  HeroeB.  The  Communist  party  has  especially  in- 
voked the  writings  highly  praised  the  deeds  of  the  following  historical 
figures  who  have  helped  build  and  carry  on  "America's  revolutionary  tradition": 
Thomas  Paine;^  George  Washington;*5  Patrick  Henry;3  Thomas  Jefferson;^  James 

c a n 

Uadi  son;  Andrew  Jackson;0  Abraham  Lincoln*. 

Several  examples  will  indicate  how  these  Americans  have  been  held  up 
as  patterns  which  the  Communist  party  has  attempted  to  follow. 

"Around  the  birth  of  our  country  as  an  independent  nation  cluster  such 
heroic  names  as  those  of  Patrick  Henry,  whose  famous  shout,  'As  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death'.'  re-echoes  down  the  corridors  of  time;  of 
Thomas  Paine,  whose  deathless  contribution  to  our  national  life  of  a militant 
anti-clericalism  has  long  survived  the  many  pamphlets  with  which  he  fought, 
the  form  of  which  alone  belongs  to  a past  age;  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose 
favorite  thought  revolved  about  watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood 
of  tyrants  (he  thought  this  'natural  manure'  should  be  applied  to  the  tree 


10 

Howard,  This  is  4th  of  July,  p.  10. 

^Browder,  The  People's  Trout . p.  197, 

^Browder,  The  People' s Front,  pp.  235-j243— 4,  250,  255;  What  is  Communism? 
p * 1 5—1 6 * 

^Browder,  The  People's  BVont.  pp.  235,254,287. 

Browder,  What  is  Communism?  p.  15. 

^Browder,  The  People's  Front,  pp.  193,  223,255,257,288;  The  Democratic  Pront. 
pp.  89-92;  Traitors  in  American  History,  pp.  12-13. 

^Browder,  The  People'  b Profit,  p.  287. 

^Browder,  The  Democratic  front,  p.  93. 

^Browder , The  People's  Front,  pp.  187-196;  What  is  Communism?  pp.  17-18. 
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about  every  twenty  year  si );  of  all  the  founding  fathers,  whose  chief 
claim  to  glory  lies  in  their  ’treason*  to  the  'constitutional  government'  g 
of  their  day,  and  among  whom  the  most  opprobrious  epithet  was  'loyalist' ." 

"George  Washington,  conmander-in- chief  of  the  victorious  revolutionary 
armies,  was  the  popular  symbol  of  national  independence,  and  of  the  national 
unity  accomplished  hy  the  new  Constitution.  . . . His  role  in  the  creation 
of  an  independent  united  nation  was  unquestionably  of  the  first  order.  The 
honorary  title  of  * lather  of  his  Country’  given  him  by  history  is  solidly 
"based  on  historic  fact,"® 


"Lincoln  carried  the  fight  against  reaction  to  the  American  masses.  He 
roused  them  and  mobilized  them  for  an  offensive  in  "behalf  of  the  struggle 
against  tyranny,  for  liberty  and  democracy, 
the  traditions  of  1776,  as  we  Communists  do  today. 


In  this  cause,  he  called  upon 

«tl6 


"...  we  declare  that  we  are  continuing  the  great  American  tradition, 
we  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  Jefferson,  Paine,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  We 
express  this  fusion  of  the  American  tradition  with  socialism,  when  we  sing 
'The  Star  S[pangled  Banner*  and  'The  International*  together,  when  we  decorate 
our  platform  today  with  the  flag  of  our  democratic  revolution  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  red  flag  of  the  socialist  revolution  of  the  twentieth 
century.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  slogan:  ' Communism  is  Twentieth  Century 
Americanism'  ."** 


Trade  Union  Unity 


The  trade  uni  on  policies  adopted  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress  consti- 
tuted a drastic  change  from  those  formulated  by  the  previous  Congress.  Based 
on  the  allegation  that  "objective  conditions  had  changed" , the  policy  of 
building  dual , red  unions,  upheld  hy  the  Comintern  in  1928,  was  abandoned. 
Instead,  the  keynote  became  trade  union  unity. 

"We  are  definitely  for  the  r e-e stahl ishment  of  trade  union  unity  in 
each  country  pnd  on  an  international  scale.  We  are  for  one  union  in  each 
industry. 

"We  stand  for  one  federation  of  trade  unions  in  each  country.  We  are 


^Browder,  What  is  gcwnmunlBm?  p.  15-16. 

9 

Browder,  The  People's  Front,  p.  254. 

1QIbld. . p.  189. 

^Browder,  The  Democratic  Front,  p.  93. 

^See  Browder,  Hew  Steps  in  the  tjnlted  Front,  pp.  16-18;  The  People's  Front, 
pp.  174-181.  Bimitroff,  Working  Class  Unity — Bulwark  Against  Fascism, 
pp.  43-48;  Besolutlone — Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  - 
pp.  31-32.  Foster,  Prom  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  268-281. 
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for  one  Interna^ nnai  federation  of  trade  unions  organized  according  to 
industries. 

*Wp  Rt.anri  for  one  International  of  trade  unions  based  on  the  class 
struggle,  We  are  for  t.Ad  class  trade  unions  as  one  of  the  major  bulwarks 
of  the  working  class  against  the  offensive  of  canitallgn  and  fascism.  Our 
only  condition  for  uniting  the  trade  unions  is:  Struggle  against  capital. 
struggle  against  fascism,  and  internal  trade  union  democracy. 

"Time  does  not  stand  still.  To  us  the  question  of  trade  union  unity 
on  a national  as  well  as  international  scale  is  a question  of  the  great 
task  of  uniting  our  class  in  mighty,  single  trade  union  organizations 
against  the  class  enemy  ."2 

Abandonment  of  Dual  Unionism.  Communists  were  instructed  to  liquidate 
all  dual  unions  which  they  controlled  and  enter  into  the  big  trade  union 
movements,  even  if  the  latter  were  conservative  and  bureaucratically  managed. 
Here  they  were  urged  to  fight  for  the  reinstatement  of  expelled  members,  for 
trade  union  democracy,  and  for  the  adoption  of  militant,  class  struggle 

J7 

policies. 

"In  countries  where  there  are  small  Red  trade  unions,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  secure  their  admission  into  the  big  reformist  trade  unions,  with 
demands  put  forward  for  the  right  to  defend  their  views  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  expelled  members.  In  countries  where  big  Bed  and  reformist  trade 
unions  exist  side  by  Bide,  efforts  must  be  made  to  secure  their  amalgamation 
on  an  equal  footing,  on  the  basis  of  a~pl &li o rm  a-sg&iast— the - 

offensive  of  capital  and  a guarantee  of  trade  union  democracy. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  Comnunists  to  work  actively  in  the  reformist  and 
united  trade  unions,  to  consolidate  them  and  to  recruit  the  unorganized 
workers  for  them,  And  at  the  same  time  exert  every  effort  to  have  these 
organizations  actually  defend  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  really  become 
genuine  clasB  organizations.  To  this  end  the  Comnunists  must  strive  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  entire  membership,  of  the  officials,  and  of  the 
organizations  as  a whole,"^ 

In  the  Chi  ted  States,  the  change  in  party  line  was  anticipated.  Early 
in  1935,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.  declared  that  its  main  trade  union 
task  was  to  build  the  (and  not  a rival  trade  union  organization). 

" . . .We  are  now  able  to  say  very  clearly  and  definitely  that  the  main 
task  of  the  Party  in  the  sphere  of  trade  union  work  must  be  the  work  in  the 


o 

Dimitroff,  Working  Class  Unity-Bulwark  Against  gjaacign,  p.  46. 

3 

Dimitroff,  Resolutions — Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  Internatlonpl  ,p.gg . 
^Idem. 
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A.F.  of  L. , fighting  on  the  basis  of  trade  union  democracy,  for  the  independ- 
ent leadership  of  these  struggles  in  spite  of  the  sabotage  and  treachery  of 
the  reformist  bureaucrats.11® 

William  Z.  Foster  has  disclosed  that  the  Trade  TJnion  Unity  League,  the 
organization  of  affiliated  unions  essentially  communist  dominated  and  con- 

g 

trolled,  began  its  efforts  for  trade  union  unity  in  1933.  By  1935,  a merger 
of  basic  T.U.TJ.L.  with  A. F.  of  L.  unions  had  been  so  successfully  effected 
that  the  National  Executive  Board  of  the  former  recommended  the  formal  dls- 

7 

solution  of  its  organization,  Which  was  soon  accomplished. 

A.F.L.  — C.I.O.  Harmony  and  Unity.  After  the  development  of  differences 

within  the  A.F,  of  L.  between  the  forces  of  William  Green  and  John  L.  Lewis, 

which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 

(C.I.O.),  the  Communist  party  declared  itself  in  sympathy  with  and  for  the 

6 

support  of  the  principles  underlying  the  C.I.O.  Nevertheless  it  declared 

that  it  would  oppose  all  efforts  at  splitting  the  American  Federation  of 

Labor,  the  unity  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States  being  of  para- 

9 

mount  Importance. 

“Our  Party  has  throughout  the  whole  of  this  critical  period  in  the 
trade  union  movement  thrown  itB  full  weight  in  the  fight  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  against  the  splitting  policies 
of  the  readionary  leaders  of  the  Executive  Council.  . . .'  fie "shall  redouble  - 
our  efforts  in  the  fight  for  trade  union  unity,  for  the  unity  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  . . ."10 

H ...  We  continue  uncompromising  opposition  to  all  the  splitting  ef- 
forts of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Executive  Council,  whether  of  sep- 
arate national  unions,  of  locals,  of  city  or  state  federations.  Where  splits, 


^Browder , Communism  in  the  United  States. 
^Foster,  on.  clt..  p.  272. 

"Zs&An  p.  274. 

®Browder,  The  People1  s Front,  p.  174. 


9 Ibid. . p.  180. 
10Ibld..  p.  135-136. 
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are  carried  through  in  spite  of  all,  we  continue  to  help  to  consolidate 
all  expelled  unions,  and  continue  the  fight  for  unity  and  for  realizing  the 
C.I.O.  organizing  program,  striving  to  win  the  A.3T.  of  L.  locals  to  support 
and  participation  in  that  fight.  We  will  never  cease  to  demand  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  American  trade  union  movement* "U 

The  Negro  Question. 

On  the  whole,  the  Communist  party  reaffirmed  its  fonser  principles, 

strategy  and  tactics  on  the  Negro  question.  It  still  characterized  the 

Negroes  as  an  oppressed  nationality  and  strongly  adhered  to  its  advocacy  of 

« self-determination  in  the  Black  Belt*  It  still  advocated  a militant  unity 

of  white  and  black  workers  in  factories  and  farms  to  secure  the  political , 

2 

economic  and  social  emancipation  of  the  Negro  people.  Ite  program  of  im- 
mediate demands  closely  followed  the  pattern  previously  laid  down:  jobs 
without  discrimination  and  at  the  same  wages  as  white  workers;  no  discrimina- 
tion in  trade  unions;  adequate  home  relief,  social  security  and  unemployment 
insurance;  relief  for  Negro  farm  workers  and  sharecroppers  from  heavy  debts 
and  taxes;  recognition  of  the  right  of  sharecroppers  to  organize  for  collective 
bargaining;  full  civil  and  political  rights,  including  the  right  to  vote; 

equality  of  opportunity  and  Jobs  for  Negro  youth  and  women;  opposition  to 

3 

the  subjugation  of  the  Negro  people  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere. 

A noteworthy  departure  from  its  previous  position  came  when  the  C.P. 
gave  its  endorsement  to  the  National  Negro  Congress,^  an  organization  founded 
in  1936  and  composed  of  varying  proletarian,  white-collar,  middle-class  busi- 

11Ibid. . p.  180. 

^Browder,  What  is  OommuMamt  pp.  186-187;  189;  Build  the  United  People1  e Front, 
p.  59. 

^Browder,  The  Democratic  Front.  pp.  70-72. 

^Browder,  What  la  Conmunismt  p.  186. 

^Browder,  Build  the  Uni  tod  People's  Front.  p.  59;  What  is  Communism?  p.  185; 

The  Peopled  Front,  p,  47;  The  Democratic  Front,  p.  71 . 


ness,  and  clerical  elements  — in  short,  a Negro  People's  Front. 

Formerly,  It  had  characterized  the  bourgeois  elements  composing  such  an 
organization  as  reformist,  and  a definite  menace  to  proletarian  solidarity 

5 

between  white  and  Negro  workers.  In  voting  co-operation  with  the  National 
Negro  Congress,  the  Communist  party  now  declared: 

11  Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  building  the  united  front  of 
struggle  for  Negro  liberation.  The  National  Negro  Congress,  which  met  in 
Chicago  in  February  and  established  a permanent  organization,  found  the 
correct  road  to  a broad  unity  of  the  varied  progressive  forces  among  the 
Negro  people  and  their  friends.  It  is  a broad  people's  movement,  which  at 
the  same  time  has  a firm  working  class  core  of  Negro  trade  unions  work- 
ing class  leaders.  Communists  and  all  progressives  can  well  continue  to 
give  it  their  energetic  and  steadfast  support."® 

"At  our  Ninth  Convention  we  could  note  hopefully  the  foundation,  a few 
months  before,  of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  which  assumed  the  task  of 
gathering  together  such  a liberation  movement.  Today,  at  our  Tenth  Conven- 
tion, we  can  declare  that  the  National  Negro  Congress  is  beginning  to  real- 
ize its  tasks  in  a serious  way.  It  has  become  the  recognized  spokesman 
for  the  Negro  masses,  and  the  instrument  of  their  unity  with  the  white  masses. 
It  was  largely  Instrumental  in  achieving  a broad  organization  of  Negroes  into 
the  industrial  unions  of  the  C.I.O.,  and  permanently  influencing  that  body 
toward  a correct  attitude  to  the  Negro  workers.  It  has  formulated  the  demands 
of  the  Negro  people  in  such  clear  but  restrained  form  as  to  win  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  broadest  masses  of  the  population. 

"Tfo  must  continue  to  give  the  National  Negro  Congress  our  heartiest 
support.  . . 

Immediate  Demands 


The  fight  for  the  realization  of  immediate  demands  has  still  continued 
to  serve  the  same  basic  purpose:  to  give  leadership  to  the  American  workers 
in  their  day-to-day  struggles  against  exploitation  and  oppression  in  facto- 
ries and  on  farms,  to  organize  them,  and  to  win  over  large  sections  of  them 
to  membership  in  the  Communist  party. 


®Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  47-49.  Allen,  Negro  Liberation, 
pp.  24-27.  C.P. , U.S.A.,  The  Wav  Out,  pp.  41-42. 

^Browier,  The  People's  Front,  p.  47. 

^Browder,  The  Democratic  Front,  p.  71. 
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In  general , the  Communist  party’ s program  of  immediate  demands  has 

differed  somewhat  from  that  preceding  the  Seventh  World  CongresB  for  several 

reasons:  (1)  The  issues  have  been  modified  in  a few  instances  because  of 

changing  objective  conditions;  (2)  the  program  of  demands  has  been  broadened 

somewhat  to  make  an  appeal  consistent  with  advocacy  of  the  Farmer-Labor* 

party  and  the  Democratic  Front;  (3)  the  C.P.  has  given  its  support  to  the 

3 

"progressive  measures"  of  the  New  Deal. 

1936  Program.  The  C.P.’s  program  for  a Farmer-Labor  party  has  already 
4 

been  given.  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  a program,  the  Communist  party 
presented  the  following  platform  in  1936  as  the  basis  of  its  immediate  de- 
mands: 

" (a)  To  improve  the  material  conditions  of  the  tolling  masses  by  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  the  crisis  to  the  monopolies  and  the  rich. 

(b)  To  protect  and  extend  the  democratic  liberties  and  civil  rights 
of  the  masses* 

(c)  To  break  the  stranglehold  of  the  monopolies  upon  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  the  country. 

(d)  To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  world. 

(e)  To  promote  the  organisation  of  the  power  of  the  working  class  and 
its  allies  for  the  higher  stages  of  struggle,  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism 
and  the  establishment  of  socialism. *5 

T93fl  In  the  1938  elections,  the  C.P.  laid  down  four  similar 

points  declared  essential  to  the  building  of  a democratic  front:  protection 
of  worker b in  Industry;  social  and  economic  legislation  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  lot  of  the  unenployed  and  low-paid  workers;  extension  of  the  "demo- 
cratic rights  of  the  people"  by  curbs  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  public  utili- 


^Browder,  The  Oonmunist  Position  in  1936.  p.  6;  What  is  Coamuniem?  p.  114. 
C.P. , U.S.A.,  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
p.  11. 

Browder,  The  Democratic  Front,  pp.  32-37.  C.P. , U-8.A. , Resolutions  of 
the  10th  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  pp.  10-13. 

^Discussed  infra. 

^Discussed  gunra. 

5 

C.P.,  U.SJL.,  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
p.  31. 
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ties,  etc,;  adoption  of  a peace  policy  based  upon  collective  security 
and  "quarantining  the  aggressor  nations'1.® 

"The  Blogan  'For  Jobs.  Security.  Democracy  and  Peace1  is  the  general 
slogan  which  sums  up  the  whole  platform  which  we  propose  for  the  democratic 
front  in  the  elections.  . , 

"Our  resolution  declares: 

'The  main  objective  of  labor  must  be  to  secure  at  all  costs  the 
defeat  of  the  candidates  of  reaction  and  fascism.  Tor  this  purpose  labor 
must  strive  in  every  way  for  the  unification  of  all  democratic  forces  behind 
a single  progressive  candidate  for  each  office.'  "8 


The  New  Deal 


The  attitude  of  the  Communist  party  towards  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Seal 
falls  roughly  into  three  periods:  (1)  In  1933,  prior  to  the  Seventh  World 
Congress,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  Conmunist  party  took  the  posi- 
tion that  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  was  a "program  of  fascization"  which  met  be 
exposed  and  fought  at  every  turn.  (2)  In  1936,  following  the  Seventh  World 
Congress,  the  Ninth  National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party  no  longer  spoke 
of  Roosevelt  as  a potential  fascist.  While  it  continued  to  oppose  many  of 
his  policies,  it  alleged  that  the  real  candidate  of  the  incipient  fascist 
forces  was  hie  Republican  opponent,  Alf  Landon,  who  must  be  defeated  at  all 
costs.  It  steadfastly  maintained  that  it  was  giving  Roosevelt  no  support, 
but  preferred  to  Bee  him  elected  in  preference  to  his  rival.  (3)  In  1938, 


^Browder,  The  Democratic  Pront.  pp.  32-37.  C.P. , U.S.A.,  Resolutions  of  the 
10th  Convention  of  the  Conmunist  Party,  pp.  10-13. 

rf 

Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  41. 

8Ibid..  p.  39. 

J-A.B.Iiagil-,  "The  New  Deal 51933-1938, " New  Masses  (July  5,  1938),  Vol.  XXVIII, 
No.  2,  pp.  3-6;  "The  New  Deal  and  labor,"  New  Masses  (July  12,  1938)  Vol. 
XXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  17-21;  "The  New  Deal  and  Labor,"  New  Masses  (July  19,  1938), 
Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  4,  pp.  18-21.  ' 

Growler,  The  Meaning  of  Social  fascism.  pp.  44-48. 

^Browder,  What  is  Conmunlem?  pp.  28-29  , 52-55;  Talks  to  America,  pp.  4-5; 

Build  the  United  People's  Pront,  p.  27;  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the 
Ninth  National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A. . pp.  18-19,24; 
The  People's  Pront.  pp.  84,102-103,110-111. 
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the  Tenth  National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Parly  gave  active  support  to 
Roosevelt's  •’progressive  measures’*  and  his  peace  formula  of  « quarantining 
the  aggressor*'  which  it  construed  as  a call  for  collective  security  pacts 
with  other  "democracies"  to  stop  fascist  aggression.^ 

1236.  The  keynote  of  the  1936  election  campaign  was  thus  expressed  hy 
Foster  who  declared: 

"...  Manifestly,  the  task,  aB  the  Communist  Party  has  pointed  out, 
was  to  warn  the  masses  to  defeat  land  on  while  at  the  same  time  condemning 
Roosevelt's  policies.  . . ."5 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  statements  issued  by  the  Communist  party 
in  preparation  for  and  during  the  1936  presidential  election  campaign: 

"...  Thus,  we  clearly  and  sharply  differentiate  between  London  and 
Roosevelt,  declare  that  Landon  is  the  chief  enemy,  direct  our  main  fire 
against  him,  do  everything  possible  to  shift  masses  away  from  voting  for 
him  even  though  we  cannot  win  their  votes  for  the  Communist  Party,  even 
though  the  result  is  that  they  vote  for  Roosevelt.  This  is  not  an  example 
of  the  policy  of  the  'lesser  evil',  which  led  the  German  workers  to  disaster; 
we  specifically  and  constantly  warn  against  any  reliance  upon  Roosevelt,  we 
criticize  his  surrenders  to  reaction  and  the  many  points  in  which  he  fully 
agrees  with  reaction;  we  accept  no  responsibility  for  Roosevelt."6 

"The  Gomminiet  Party,  therefore,  declares  that  the  struggle  against 
the  capitalist  offensive,  against  reaction  and  incipient  fascism,  demands 
the  utmost  unification  and  concentration  of  all  forces  of  the  working  class 
and  Its  allies  in  the  fight  against  the  Republican-Liberty  League-Hearst 
combination  and  for  the  defeat  of  its  plans  in  the  elections  of  1936.  . . . 

"This  does  not  mean  the  adoption  of  a policy  of  depending  upon  Roosevelt; 
Roosevelt  has  proven  to  be  no  barrier  to  reaction  and  fascism."? 

"The  Communist  Party  is  campaigning,  first  of  all,  with  the  aim  to 
help  bring  all  progressive  people  and  their  organizations  into  a People's 
Front  against  Wall  Street,  against  reaction,  fascism  and  war,  in  a new  polit- 
ical alignment  — the  Farmer  Labor  Party.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gressives in  their  great  majority  have  decided  to  rely  upon  Roosevelt  nation- 
ally this  year  — a decision  which  we  think  was  a mistake  — yet  inevitably 
they  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  a Farmer-Labor  Party  on  a local,  state 


^Browder,  The  CommnlBts  In  the  People's  Front,  pp.  37-39;  The  Democratic 
Front,  pp.  8-9;  11-12,  32-33,  35-36,  43,  91. 

5 

Foster,  From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  306. 

%rowder.  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Ninth  National  Convention 


of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A..  pp.  18-19. 

?G.P. , ITw8.A.,  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Coamunlst  Party, 
p.  15. 


and  national  scale.  We  Communists  are  supporting,  we  are  part  of,  this 
Jarmer-Latior  movement,  reserving  our  independent  role  in  the  Presidential 
elections.  Our  election  platform  proposes,  not  socialism  — which  can  only 
come  through  revolution  — but  a progressive. platform  of  aims  to  be  fought 
for  under  the  present  capitalist  system  by  such  a Parmer-labor  Party  with 
our  support  and  participation,  expressing  the  general  Blogan  ’Democracy 
or  fascism,  progress  or  reaction1 .B® 

1937.  In  1937,  evidence  of  the  Communist  party's  support  of  Roosevelt's 
"progressive  policies"  began  to  appear.  In  a pamphlet  issued  that  year, 

Sari  Browder  said: 

"...  We  Communists  have,  for  example,  criticized  with  full  sharpness 
such  harmful  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  as  its  retrenchment 
on  relief,  itB  failure  to  shift  the  tax  burdens  to  the  rich,  and  its  shame- 
ful capitulation  to  the  reactionaries  on  the  Spanish  question.  At  the  same 
time  we  support  all  measures  and  proposals  which  have  a progressive  charac- 
ter (such  as  the  wages,  hours  bill;  the  reform  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
the  inquiry  on  rich  tax-dodgers) , everything  which  promotes  the  democratic 
rights  and  economic  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  is  directed 
against  reaction,  fascism,  and  war.  . . 

" . . .As  against  the  reactionaries  we  are,  of  course,  supporting  the 
Roosevelt  course  of  more  power  to  the  federal  government  to  deal  with 
national  questions.  . . ."10 

1938 . Beginning  with  the  (Tenth  National  Convention,  American  Comnuni st s 
were  more  open  in  their  support  of  those  measures  of  Roosevelt  which  they 
regarded  as  "progressive" , especially  his  peace  formula  for  11  quarantining 
the  warmakers" . They  maintained  that  the  New  Deal  had  undergone  many  changes 
which  made  this  possible. 

"This,  in  many  phases  of  its  activity,  but  most  notably  in  its  attitude 
toward  monopoly  and  labor,  the  New  Deal  has  undergone  a profound  metamor- 
phosis. It  Is  this  that  has  caused  the  Communist  Party  to  change  from  a 
position  sharply  critical  of  the  New  Deal  to  one  of  support  for  most  of  its 
policies,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  their  shortcomings  and  in- 
adequacies. The  process  of  transformation  is  by  no  means  uniform  or  com- 
plete, but  it  has  already  advanced  sufficiently  to  have  made  of  the  New  Deal 
the  framework  on  which  is  being  built  the  democratic  front  against  reaction 
and  fascism.  . . 


^Browder,  The  People's  Pront.  p.  84. 

^Browder,  The  Communists  in  the  People's  Pront.  pp.  37-38. 

Ibid. . p.  38. 

"The  New  Deal  and  Labor,"  New  Masses  (July  12,  1938),  Vol,  XXVIII, 
No,  3 p p*  20 • 
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In  his  report  to  the  Tenth  Convention,  Earl  Browder  declared: 

"All  the  progressive  measures  of  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  are  incomplete 
and  fragmentary  efforts  to  apply  Jefferson1 e democratic  principles  to  the 
new  conditions  of  the  twentieth  century.  . . 

"Democracy  and  progress,  the  camp  of  the  plain  people,  the  toiling 
masses,  has  the  advantage  of  numbers  — the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people.  To  it  belongs  the  future.  . . . Within  our  own  country,  it  has 
achieved  an  elementary  but  unorganized  unity,  by  rallying  to^ppose  the 
reactionary  offensive  around  the  slogans  and  personality  of  President 
Roosevelt;.  . ."I3 

Speaking  of  the  program  for  a Democratic  Front  against  reaction, 

Browder  indicated  that  several  of  its  planks  could  be  found  among  the  poli- 
cies advocated  by  Roosevelt: 

"Several  points  of  such  a program  have  found  expression  in  recent 
speeches  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  some  are  formulated  more  or  lees 
adequately  in  measures  adopted  or  before  Congress,  although  it  oust  be 
emphasized  that  Roosevelt*  e administration  is  far  from  realizing  a rounded 
program,  and  even  falters  and  fails  on  many  polntB  of  its  own  pronounce- 
ments. . . ."*-4 

The  Comnunlst  party  has  eagerly  accepted  a speech  delivered  by 
Roosevelt  in  1937  as  an  implicit  statement  of  its  own  position  for  keeping 
war  out  of  the  world: 

**  . . . Such  a policy  was  given  historic  expression  in  the  famous 
speech  of  President  Roosevelt  in  Chicago,  last  October  5,  in  which  he  called 
for  the  'quarantine  of  war  making  governments'  which  are  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  whole  world,  . . ."15 

"...  'Quarantine  the  warmakers.'  President  Roosevelt  coined  this 
slogan  in  his  famous  Chicago  speech  last  October.  It  made  history,  probably 
beyond  his  expectations,  because  in  this  phrase  was  caught  up  and  crys- 
tallized the  rising  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  find  some 
alternative  to  the  obviously  bankrupt  policy  which,  under  the  name  of 
'neutrality*,  was  actually  making  America  a partner-in-crime  of  the  war- 
makere.  . . ."16 


■^^Browder,  The  Democratic  Front. 


lgIbid..  pp.  8-9. 
14Ibld. . pp.  32-33. 
15Ibid. . p.  35. 
16Ibld. . p.  43. 
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CHAPIER  XX 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  — ORGANIZATION 

It  1b  Impossible  within  the  confines  of  a necessarily  limited  number 
of  pagea  to  present  anything  but  a meager  picture  of  the  organization  of 
the  Common! et  party . As  one  Communist  has  observed: 

"...  Nothing  less  than  a book  about  the  size  of  Anthony  Adverse 
could  tell  you  even  approximately  all  about  the  functioning  and  structure 
of  the  party  in  the  United  States. 

What  follows  is,  at  best,  a brief  sketch.  The  reader  is  advised  to 
go  to  the  original  sources  for  more  information  on  this  topic. 

The  New  Constitution.  At  the  Tenth  National  Convention  of  the  C.P., 
U.S.A.,  in  1938  a party  Constitution  was  adopted  for  the  first  time.  In 
1929,  the  Sixth  National  Congress  had  ratified  a draft  constitution,  but 
because  of  internal  party  difficulties  at  the  time,  no  further  action  was 

3 

taken  on  it. 

Commenting  on  the  new  Constitution,  Browder  said: 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  principle  in  the  new  Constitution.  It  is 
the  codification  of  our  existing  organizational  practice,  and  presents  our 
fundamental  program  in  the  terms  of  modern  America,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  international  Communist  movement. 11  ^ 

5 

Party  Structure — Geo  graphic . The  Conmunist  party  has  a geographic 

(territorial)  as  well  as  industrial  organization.  Geographically,  it  has  a 
national,  state  and  district  organization.  (The  smallest  geographic  unit 


■4C.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Communist  International,  pp.  87-94.  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  or  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. . passim.  Browder,  Comminlsm  in 
the  United  States,  pp.  206-207.  Peters.  The  Communist  Party — A Mamioi  Qp 
Organization','  passim.  Ruth  McXenney,  "Meet  the  Communists. " New  Masses. 
(May  24,  1938) , Volume  XXVII,  No.  9,  pp.  3-6;  "What  Every  Red-Baiter  Should 
Know,"  New  Masses  (May  31,  1938),  Volume  XXVII,  No.  10,  pp.  6-9. 

2McKenney,  "What  Every  Red-Baiter  Should  Know,"  on.  cit. , p.  9. 

^Browder,  The  Democratic  Pront.  pp.  79-83. 

4Ibid. . p.  79. 

5Cojmnunist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  pp.  13-19,  23-28 . 
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ia  the  territorial  branch.)  Industrially,  it  has  shop  and  industrial 
■branches,  which  are  units  of  Communist  workers  in  their  shops  or  industries 
(the  latter  where  Communists  have  not  yet  organized  local  shop  units). 

The  highest  authority  in  the  Conmunist  party  is  the  national  Convention 
held  every  two  years.  Delegates  thereto  are  chosen  "by  State  and  District 
Conventions  on  the  "basis  of  party  membership.  It  is  the  body  which  makes 
policy  or  gives  its  approval  to  the  policies  fonnulated  by  its  executive 
body,  the  National  Committee.  It  elects  the  highest  executive  officers  of 
the  party,  the  National  Committee,  the  National  Chairman,  and  the  General 

g 

Secretary. 

The  National  Conmittee  is  the  supreme  executive  authority  of  the  party 
between  Conventions  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  party  line 
apd  formulating  policies  generally.  It  elects  from  its  number  a Political 
Committee  which  meets  weekly  and  carries  on  the  work  of  the  party  when  the 
National  Committee  is  not  in  session.  It  also  elects  a National  Control 
Commission  charged  chiefly  with  making  decisions  in  cases  involving  " . . , 
Party  unity,  discipline,  or  ethics  or  concerning  lack  of  class  vigilance 
and  Communist  firmness  in  facing  the  claBB  enemy  y or  concerning  spies, 

Q 

swindlers,  double-dealers  and  other  agents  of  the  class  enemy.  . 

"Article  VIII  — Section  6.  The  National  Committee  is  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Party  between  National  Conventions,  and  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  Constitution  and  securing  the  execution  of  the  general  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  democratically  elected  delegates  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion assembled.  The  National  Conmittee  represents  the  Party  as  a whole, 
and  has  the  right  to  decisions  with  full  authority  on  any  problem 

facing  the  Party  between  Conventions.  The  National  Conmittee  organizes 
and  supervises  its  various  departments  and  committees;  conducts  all  the 


6Ibid. . pp.  15-17. 

PP»  16-18. 
8Ibldl . p.  18. 
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political  and  organizational  work  of  the  Party;  appoints  or  removes  the 
editors  of  its  press,  who  work  under  its  leadership  and  control;  organizes 
and  guides  all  undertakings  of  importance  for  the  entire  Party;  distributes 
the  Party  forces  and  controls  the  central  treasury.  The  National  Conmittee, 
by  majority  vote  of  its  members,  may  call  special  State  or  National  Conven- 
tions. The  National  Committee  shall  submit  a certified,  audited  financial 
report  to  each  National  Convent ion. ”9 

Other  geographic  divisions  of  the  Communist  party  are  the  Section,  the 
State  and  the  District  Organizations  which  are  cozqpoeed  of  the  Branches  in 
a designated  part  of  the  State,  the  State  and  two  or  more  States,  respec- 
tively.10 

The  establishment  of  party  branches  based  on  geographic  lines  is  one 

of  the  more  recent  developments  of  the  Communist  Party.11  Formerly,  on  a 

par  with  the  shop  nucleus  was  the  street  nucleus,  which  was  composed  of  from 

ten  to  thirty  communists  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  not  members 

of  a shop  nucleus  for  one  reason  or  an  other.  ItB  job  was  to  perform  for 

the  locality  what  the  shop  nucleus  did  for  the  factory:  lead  in  the  Bt rug- 

12 

gle  for  the  immediate  needs  and  demands  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Ninth 
National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party  established  party  branches  com- 
posed of  all  tarty  members  living  in  a given  political  district.  One  of  the 

chief  reasons  given  was  the  need  for  building  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  which 

13 

would  be  materially  aided  by  neighborhood  organizations. 

"The  reorganization  of  the  lower  bodies  along  the  above  lines  demands 
a readjustment  in  the  structure  of  the  Party.  The  Party  structure  wherever 
possible  shall  correspond  to  the  existing  political  sub-divisions  such  as 
county,  assembly  districts,  state,  etc.  In  the  larger  Industrial  centers, 
wherever  conditions  axe  ripe  and  the  Party  has  the  proper  forces,  it  shall 
establish  city  or  county  comnittees.  In  the  large  industrial  centers  the 


9 Ibid.,  p.  17. 

10Ibid. . pp.  13-15,  25-28. 

^C.P.,  U.S.A.,  Hesolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Commmri st  Party, 
p.  56. 

12 

Olgin,  Why  Communism?  p.  68. 

13 

C.P.,  U.S.A.,  op.  cit..  p.  58. 
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section  form  of  organization  shall  "be  maintained.  . . ,"X4 

11  The  branches  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  neighborhood  have  the 
task  of  winning  the  masses  there  for  the  program  of  the  Party.  To 
achieve  this  aim,  the  major  concern  of  the  branches  should  be  to  link  them- 
selves up  closer  with  the  problems  of  the  masses  in  the  neighborhoods  and, 
above  all,  with  the  organized  masses  of  that  particular  neighborhood.  The 
branch,  therefore,  has  as  its  task  the  penetration  of  all  existing 
neighborhood  organizations.  It  must  make  every  possible  effort  to  involve 
these  organizations  in  the  struggle  for  the  interests  of  the  masses  through 
united  front  activities  — (housing,  hospitalization,  schools,  improvement 
in  relief,  community  centers,  etc,).rtX® 

Party  Structure — Industrial  Among  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  Com- 

munist party  are  the  following  dealing  with  Shop  Branches  and  Industrial 
Branches: 

0 ...  A shop  Branch  consists  of  those  Party  members  who  are  employed 
in  the  same  place  of  employment.  Shop  Branches  shall  be  organized  in  every 
factory,  shop,  mine,  ship,  dock,  office,  etc.,  where  there  1b  a sufficient 
number  of  Party  members,  but  no  less  than  seven. n 

n Industrial  Branches  may  be  organized  and  shall  consist  of  Party  members 
employed  in  the  same  trade  or  industry  and  shall  be  composed  of  those  Party 
members  who  are  employed  in  places  where  shop  Branches  have  not  yet  been 
formed.  Shop  Branches  shall  be  organized  wherever  possible ,w17 

The  Constitution  of  the  Communist  International  has  declared  that  the 

Bhop  branch  (or  party  nucleus  as  it  is  called  here)  is  the  basic  unit  of  the 

18 

party.  The  shop  nucleus  is,  for  the  moBt  part,  a secret  body,  since  knowl- 
edge of  its  members  and  activities  would  most  likely  lead  to  discrimination 

19 

and  even  to  dismissals.  The  functions  of  a party  nucleus  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

HA  Party  nucleus  holds  its  meetings  regularly  every  week.  Our  shop 
nucleus  will  discuss  at  nearly  every  meeting  how  to  organize  the  struggle 


14Ibld. . p.  59. 

l5Ibld. . p.  58. 

1 6 

Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  pp.  23-24. 

X7Ibid. . pp.  23-24. 

^Constitution  of  the  Communist  International . Article  I,  Section  4,  See 
E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Conmunist  International,  p.  87. 

X®01gin,  Why  Comnunism?  p.  67.  C.P.,  U.S.A. , The  Wav  Out,  p.  18. 
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of  the  workers  against  the  employer  in  that  particular  shop.  The  shop 
nucleus  will  not  keep  itself  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  workers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  he  the  duty  of  every  Communist  to  he  in  closest 
touch  with  the  workers,  to  he  part  of  the  workers,  to  understand  every 
issue  of  their  shop  life.  The  Communists  will  distribute  papers  and  pam- 
phlets among  the  workers.  If  need  he,  they  will  publish  a local  paper 
which  will  expose  the  evils  of  the  shop  and  organize  the  workers  for 
struggle.  The  Communists  will  keep  secret  from  the  management  and  the 
stool  pigeons  hut  not  from  the  workers.  They  will  invite  non-party  workers 
to  their  nucleus  meetings  to  discuss  certain  problems.  They  will  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  workers  Just  because  they  have  a well-thought-out  and  fit- 
ting solution  for  the  pressing  problems  and  because  they  show  resistance  in 
dealing  with  the  boss  or  with  the  foreman.  They  have  got  to  stand  up  as 
fighters  or  else  they  cannot  be  Communists.  They  will  soon  become  known 
to  the  workers  as  a militant  group.  Many  more  will  join.  The  influence 
of  the  Communist  Party  will  grow.  "20 

Party  Structure — Tractions.  All  Communists  are  members  of  trade  unions 
and/or  other  mass  organizations.  As  members  of  these  organizations  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  guided  by  the  party  line,  to  render  regular  reports 
to  the  party  executives,  to  give  leadership  within  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, and  to  win  new  members  to  the  Communist  party.  All  this  work  has 
been  done  through  the  party  fracti one  organized  within  each  of  these  organiza- 
tions . 

*'A  Party  fraction  is  the  group  of  Communists  within  a non-Communist 
organization.  They  meet,  together  as  a unit,  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
organization  to  which  they  belong,  evolve  methods  of  improving  the  organiza- 
tion, leading  its  work,  making  it  more  militant  and  more  influential,  and 
always  taking  their  position  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle."^ 

The  Constitution  of  the  Communist  International  declares: 

"In  all  non-Party  workers'  and  peasants'  mass  organizations  and  in 
their  leading  committees  (trade  unions,  co-operative  societies,  sport 
organizations,  ex-servicemen's  organizations  and  at  their  congresses  and 
conferences)  and  also  on  municipal  elective  bodies  and  in  parliament,  even 
if  there  are  only  two  Party  members  in  such  organizations  and  bodies,  Com- 
munist fractions  must  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Party' s influence  and  for  carrying  out  its  policy  in  these  organizations 
and  bodies.'*^ 


pQ 

Olgin,  Why  Communism?  p.  67. 

^C.P.,  U.S.A.,  op.  clt..  pp.  18-19. 

^Constitution  of  the  Communist  International . Article  I,  Section  6.  See 
K.C.C.I..  Program  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  88. 
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The  Seventh  National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S  JL.  es- 
tablished important  resolutions  on  Party  Erections.*^  It  pointed  out 
that  since  the  parly  fraction  represented  the  party  in  mass  organizations, 

the  conduct  and  activities  of  its  members  were  tremendous  influences  in 

24 

"building  the  party  or  retarding  its  growth. 

11  . . . Role  of  Party  Tractions.  The  Communist  fractions  in  non-party 
mass  organizations  have  as  their  aim  the  winning  of  the  members  under  their 
influence  and  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  more  devotedly, 
practically  and  energetically  they  know  how  to  pay  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  members,  the  better  they  understand  how  to  link  up  the  fight 
for  the  immediate  aims  with  the  struggle  for  the  revolutionary  goal  of  the 
working  class,  the  more  easily  will  they  succeed  in  gaining  this  influence. 

"The  Party  fraction  through  its  activity  must  win  the  membership  and 
the  organization  itself  for  a revolutionary  class  line  and  for  the  class 
struggle  (strikes,  demonstrations,  campaigns,  meetings,  support  press, 
etc.).  At  all  times  the  fraction  must  he  conscious  that  it  is  representing 
the  Comminist  Party  in  the  mass  organization  and  all  of  the  local  interests 
of  that  particular  organization  must  be  subordinated  to  the  interest  of  the 
revolutionary  class  struggle  following  a policy  based  on  the  program  and 
activity  of  the  Communist  Party. "25 

"...  IXities  and  Functions  of  Fractions.  Every  Party  fraction  must 
carry  through  the  Party  line  worked  out  for  the  specific  organization.  All 
of  its  work  must  be  conducted  from  the  viewpoint  of  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Party  over  wide  masses  of  workers.  All  the  Party  campaigns  must 
be  brought  by  the  fraction  to  the  masses  of  each  organization.  The  fraction 
must  win  the  entire  membership  and  strive  to  win  the  entire  organization  to 
participate  in  all  mass  meetings,  campaigns,  demonstrations,  elections,  sup- 
port of  Daily  Worker,  etc 

Communists  have  been  especially  active  in  mass  organizations  which 

they  themselves  were  instrumental  in  creating  or  in  which  they  have  become 
27 

members.  They  are  guided  in  their  work  by  instructions  from  the  party. 

At  eveiy  possible  occasion  they  strive  to  get  the  organization  to  which  they 
belong  to  adopt  policies  on  war,  peace,  unemployment,  etc.,  identical  with 
those  of  the  Communist  party. 


23 

"Central  Committee  Hemun,  Thesis  and  Resolutions  for  the  Seventh  National 
Convention  of  the  Oommunlst  Party  of  U.S  .A.,  pp.  '72-79. 


24Ibld..  p.  74. 

25Ibld..  p.  73. 

26Ibld..  p.  75. 

^7Browder,  The  Democratic  Eront.  p.  69. 
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As  Stalin  has  observed,  « . . . not  a single  important  decision  is 

arrived  at  by  the  mass  organisations  of  the  proletariat  without  directions 

28 

from  the  Party  . . . .** 

29 

In  addition  to  trade  unions  and  cooperative  societies,  the  following 
are  examples  of  mass  organizations  where  communists  have  exerted  consider- 
able influence:  The  American  Youth  Congress;  the  Workers  Alliance, the 

American  Student  Union; the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy; gg  the  Interna- 

33  34 

tional  Workers  Order;  the  International  Labor  Defense;  the  Friends  of  the 
35  3 S 

Soviet  Union;  the  American  Writers  Congress.  Although  non-Communists 

have  charged  that  these  organizations  are  complet ^dominated  by  the  Communist 

party,  the  latter  has  denied  thiB. 

The  Tenth  National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party  made  a drastic 

change  in  the  methods  used  by  the  Communist  party  in  mass  organizations 

when  it  ordered  that  all  party  fractions  be  disbanded. Explaining  this 

notable  departure  from  its  foiraer  tactics,  Browder  declared: 

" . . . Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  Communists  to  work  in  the 
mass  organizations  on  the  basis  of  closed  fractions,  whose  decisions  are 
binding  upon  its  members,  often  creates  suspicion  among  some  members  that 
the  Coimiunists  have  some  separate  interests  of  their  own;  such  suspicions 
are  cultivated  by  reactionaries  and  enemies  of  the  Communist  Party.  At  the 


2Italin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  p.  280. 

29Ibld. . pp.  274-276. 

2®Browder,  The  Democratic  Front . p.  69. 

Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States,  p.  43. 
32Ibld..  p.  44. 

SSIbld..  pp.  74-75. 
g4Ibld.,  p.  75 

55Idem. 

g6Ihld. . pp.  311-315. 

^Browder,  The  Democratic  Front,  p.  70. 
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same  time,  experience  has  also  shown  that  such  fractions  are  not  needed  to 
accomplish  the  aims  of  our  work  in  the  mass  organizations,  which  1b  never 
directed  toward  a 'Communist  control',  which  we  do  not  want,  and  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  the  mass  of  the  membership  without  distinction 
of  political  opinions.  Therefore,  we  have  for  some  time  been  directing 
our  members  in  the  mass  organizations  to  disband  any  fraction  organizations 
which  may  have  existed  in  the  past,  to  cooperate  freely  with  the  great 
majority  of  progressive  members  therein,  to  avoid  and  discourage  all  arti- 
ficial groupings,  or  caucuses,  or  fractions  of  any  kind  among  the  members, 
and  to  find  unity  in  their  work  through  the  normal  channels  of  the  organiza- 
tion. . . ."38 

International  Affiliation.  Although  the  Constitution  of  the  Communist 
.International  speaks  of  the  Conmunist  parties  of  the  various  countries  as 
its  "sections",^  the  Constitution  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  does  not 
refer  to  itself  as  a "section"  but  rather  as  "affiliated  with  its  fraternal 
Communist  Parties  of  other  lands  through  the  Communist  International.  . . 

The  policies  of  the  Communist  International  (also  called  the  Comintern) 
are  formulated  at  World  Congresses  held  periodically.  Delegates  to  each 
World  Congress  are  sent  by  the  affiliated  organizations.  Between  sessions 
of  the  World  Congress,  an  elected  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conmunist  Inter- 
national (E.C.C.I.)  is  vested  with  plenary  power.  It  in  turn  elects  a 

smaller  body,  the  Presidium,  a permanent  body  which  acts  between  sessions  of 

3 

the  Executive  Committee. 

The  highest  body  in  the  Communist  International  is  the  World  Congress. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Conmunist  International  calls  for  a World  Congress 
every  two  years.  Actually,  however,  from  1919  to  1939  only  Seven  Congresses 
were  called. 

No  Orders  from  Moscow.  Their  international  affiliation  notwithstanding, 


38  Idem. 

^Constitution  of  the  Conmunist  International,  -passim. 

p 

‘■'Communist  Party,  U.SJ1. , Constitution  and  By-Laws,  p.  21. 

n 

Constitution  of  the  Communist  International . See  Program  of  the  Communist 
International . pp.  89-91.  C.P.,  U.S.A. , This  Way  Out— A Program  for  American 

Labor,  p.  18.  Olgin,  Why  Communism?  pp.  71-72.  Browder,  Communism  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  206-207. 
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Common! st s have  denied  that  their  policies  are  formulated  for  them  "by  the 
Communist  International,  or  that  ’’they  talcs  orders  from  Moscow*1,  as  persons 
who  are  not  Communist  party  members  or  sympathizers  sometimes  assert.  They 
have  alleged  that  all  their  policies  are  formulated  hy  the  party  itself 
through  its  regular  democratic  channels,  in  the  United  States.^ 

"The  assertion  that  the  American  Comnunists  work  under  'orders  from 
Moscow*  is  absolutely  untrue.  There  are  no  Comnunists  in  the  world  who 
would  agree  to  work  'under  orders'  from  outside  against  their  own  convic- 
tions and  will  and  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Even  if 
there  were  such  Comnunists  they  would  not  be  worth  a cent.  . . ."5 

"Eo,  the  Communist  Party  does  not  'take  orders'  from  Moscow.  The  very 
placing  of  such  a question  becomes  absurd  when  we  remember  that  a political 
party,  even  so  small  a one  as  the  Communist  Party  still  is,  can  live  and 
grow  only  to  the  extent  that  it  directly  represents,  leads,  and  organizes 
the  masses  whom  it  would  win,  in  struggles  for  their  dally  needs.  That 
cannot  be  done  by  orders  from  anywhere."® 

"We  have  emphasized  here  that  our  Communist  Party  stands  fully  on  its 
own  feet,  makes  its  own  decisions,  and  is  in  every  sense  an  American  par- 
ty ...  ."7 

Membership.  Article  III,  Section  1,  establishes  the  following  pro- 
visions for  party  membership: 

"Any  person,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  more,  regardless  of  race,  sex, 
color,  religious  belief,  or  nationality,  who  is  a citizen  or  who  declares 
his  intention  of  becoming  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  loyalty 
to  the  working  class  is  unquestioned,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership."® 

Since  citizenship  haB  been  made  a prerequisite  for  membership  in  the 
C.P. , a subsequent  by-law  has  made  it  possible  for  persons  to  join  the  par- 
ty who  have  been  prevented  by  law  from  applying  from  citizenship: 

"It  is  within  the  provision  of  Article  III,  Section  1 of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  following  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Conmunist  Party: 


4 

Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  pp.  383-384.  Bittelman,  Milestones  in  the  History 
of  the  Communist  Party,  p.  72-73.  Browder,  What  Is  Connmnism?  pp.  205-206; 
The  Democratic  Front,  pp.  84-85. 

5 

Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  pp.  383-384. 

®Browder,  What  is  Communism?  p.  205. 

7 

Browder,  The  Democratic  Eront.  p.  84. 

Q 

Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  p.  7. 
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"a.  Persons  who,  "by  some  present  unjust  and  undemocratic  laws  are 
excluded  from  c itizenship  and  disbarred  from  legally  declaring  their  inten- 
tions of  becoming  citizens; 

b.  Students  and  others  temporarily  residing  in  the  country; 

c.  All  persons  coming  from  countries  contiguous  to  the -United  States, 
engaged  in  migratory  work,  and  temporarily  in  the  country."® 

Applicants  for  membership  in  the  Communist  party  who  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  two  party  members  muBt  sign  the  following  pledge  before  he  is  ac- 
cepted into  the  party: 

'•I  pledge  firm  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  the  working  class  and 
full  devotion  to  all  progressive  movements  of  the  people.  I pledge  to  work 
actively  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  democracy  peace,  for 
the  defeat  of  fascism  and  all  forms  of  national  oppression,  for  equal 
rights  to  the  Negro  people  and  for  the  establishment  of  socialism.  Tor 
thiB  purpose,  I solemnly  pledge  to  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Communiet  Party,  to  maintain  its  unity  of  purpose  and  action,  end  to  work 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  fulfill  its  program."^ 

A Monolithic  Party.  Stalin  has  referred  to  the  Communist  party  as 
" . . • a monolithic  Party  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat."^  It  is 
difficult  to  define  this  term  briefly  and  accurately;  in  a general  sense  it 
means  that  the  Communist  party  is  a party  with  a single,  well-defined  posi- 
tion or"party  line"  on  each  of  the  many  questions  of  theory  and  practice 
which  it  regards  as  essential  to  an  accomplishment  of  its  objectives.  It 
does  not  permit  any  divergence  of  views  or  opinions  on  those  questions  on 

which  it  has  taken  a position.  All  party  members  must  conform  to  the  party 

2 

line  which  has  been  established. 

"...  The  Communist  Parties  are  pursuing  the  uniform  line  of  the 
Communist  International.  . . . 

"...  The  Conmunist  Parties  are  monolithic  parties  and  not  a ‘bloc 
of  trends’.  In  these  parties  there  are  neither  factions  nor  groups  as 
there  are  in  the  Second  International.  . . .B® 


9Ibid. . p.  39. 

10Ibld..  p.  8. 

"^Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  II,  p.  177. 

%rowder.  The  Democratic  Front,  pp.  83-85. 

®Piatnitsby,  The  Conmunist  Parties  in  the  right  for  the  Masses,  p.  11. 
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11  This  gigantic  achievement  was  not  secured  automatically,  nor  without 
difficulties  and  struggles.  ...  It  was  secured  only  at  the  price,  also,  of 
uncompromising  struggle  against  all  deviations  within  the  Communist  Party 
away  from  the  clear  path  of  Man,  EngelB  and  Lenin.  This  victory  was 
possible  only  through  the  firm,  monolithic  unity  of  the  Commmist  Party, 
under  Stalin'  s leadership,  . . 

Factionalism.  The  Communist  party  has  regarded  factionalism  within 

the  party  as  the  most  serious  danger  to  its  monolithic  unity.  In  consequence 

it  has  removed  from  its  ranks  the  Trotskyists,  in  1928,  and  the  Lovestone- 

ites,  in  1929,  for  alleged  factionalism.  Stalin's  Speeches  on  the  C.P. . 

U.S.A.  deal  especially  with  charges  of  factionalism  against  the  latter 
5 

group.  In  the  course  of  a speech  delivered  in  the  Presidium  of  the  E.C.C.I., 
he  spoke  of  the  four  great  evils  of factionalism,  as  he  viewed  it: 

"VTherein  consists  the  evil  of  factionalism  within  the  ranks  of  a 
Communist  Party? 

"Firstly,  in  that  factionalism  weakens  the  Party  spirit,  it  dulls  the 
revolutionary  sense  and  blinds  the  Party  workers  to  such  an  extent  that, 
in  the  factional  passion,  they  are  obliged  to  place  the  interests  of  faction 
above  the  interests  of  the  Party,  above  the  interests  of  the  Comintern, 
above  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  . . . 

11  Secondly,  in  that  factionalism  interferes  with  the  training  of  the 
Party  in  the  spirit  of  a policy  of  principles:  it  prevents  the  training  of 
the  cadres  in  an  honest,  proletarian,  incorruptible  revolutionary  Bpirit, 
free  from  rotten  diplomacy  and  unprincipled  intrigue.  . . . 

"Thirdly,  in  that  factionalism,  byweakening  the  will  for  unity  in  the 
Party  and  by  undermining  its  iron  discipline,  creates  within  the  Party  a 
peculiar  factional  regime,  as  a result  of  which  the  whole  internal  life  of 
our  Party  is  robbed  of  its  conspirative  protection  in  the  face  of  the  class 
enemy,  and  the  Party  itself  runs  the  danger  of  being  transformed  into  a 
plaything  of  the  agents  of  the  bourgeoisie,  . . . 

"Finally,  the  evil  of  factionalism  consists  in  the  fact  that  It  com- 
pletely nullifies  all  positive  work  done  in  the  Party;  it  robs  the  Party 
workers. of  all  desire  to  concern  themselves  with  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
the  world. eg  class  (wages,  hours,  the  improvement  of  the  material  welfare 
of  the  workers,  etc.);  it  weakens  the  work  of  the  Party  in  preparing  the 
working  class  for  the  class  conflicts  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  thereby 
creates  a state  of  affairs  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Party  must  inevi- 
tably suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers,  and  the  workers,  instead  of  flock- 
ing to  the  Party,  are  compelled  to  quit  the  Party  ranks.  . . ." ® 


^Browder,  New  Steps  in  the  United  Front,  p.  27. 

g 

Stalin,  Speeches  on  the  American  Comnunist  Party,  passim.  Also  see  C.P. , 
U.S.A.,  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  p.  37. 

g 

Stalin,  Speeches  on  the  American  Communist  Party,  pp.  27-30. 
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At  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  C.  Dlmitroff  expressed  himself  most 
forcibly  against  factionalism  within  the  Communist  movement; 

"Championing,  as  we  do,  working  class  unity,  we  shall  with  so  much 
the  more  energy  and  irreconcilibility  fight  for  unity  within  our  Parties. 
There  can  he  no  room  in  our  Parties  for  factions,  or  for  attempts  at  fac- 
tionalism. Whoever  will  try  to  break  up  the  iron  unity  of  our  ranks  by 
any  kind  of  factionalism  will  get  to  feel  what  is  meant  by  the  Bolshevik 
discipline  that  Lenin  and  Stalin  have  always  taught  ub.  . . 

Q 

Democratic  Centralism.  An  important  corollary  of  the  Communist  party's 
monolithism  is  its  conception  of  "democratic  centralism".  The  latter  term 
implies  a thoroughgoing  democracy  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  party,  and  in  the  formulation  of  its  policies.  The  Conniunist  party  has 
maintained  that  its  inner-party  democracy  is  a reality,  in  theory  as  well 
as  in  practice;  that  all  party  members,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
participate  in  the  determination  of  the  "party  line" . 

"This  Conmunist  Party  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  democratic- 
centralism.  That  means  that  the  leadership  of  the  party  is  elected  from 
below,  from  the  membership  units  of  the  party,  in  a delegated  party  conven- 
tion, which  is  the  supreme  authority  of  the  party.  The  convention  adopts 
the  program  and  elects  a Central  Committee,  which  exercises  full  power  of 
direction  of  the  party  between  conventions.  Below  the  Central  Committee, 

«.nd  subordinated  to  it,  are  twenty-nine  District  Committees,  elected  by 
District  Conventions;  the  Districts  are  similarly  subdivided  into  Section; 
the  Sections  are  based  directly  upon  the  membership  units  (or  nuclei). 

"This  system  of  democratic-centralism  accomplishes  two  vital  aims  of 
Communist  organization.  It  achieves  a united  party,  motivated  by  a uniform 
strategy  and  tactic,  uniting  tens  of  thousands  of  wills  into  a single  will, 
concentrating  into  one  great  proletarian  fist  that  multitude  of  individual 
forces  that  would  otherwise  cancel  one  another  by  disunity  and  confusion. 
Secondly,  it  achieves  thiB  not  by  blotting  out  of  individual  participation 
and  initiative,  but  by  broadening  and  deepening  inner  democracy,  by  organ- 
izing it. 

As  an  answer  to  those  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of  genuine  democ- 
racy within  the  party,  Communists  have  pointed  to  Article  VIII,  Section  3 


7E.C.C.I.,  Resolutions — Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  .u.  13. 

8 See  Browder,  What  is  Communism?  pp,  206-207.  Stouter,  Toward  Soviet  America, 
p.  143.  Constitution  of  the  Communist  International.  Article  I,  Section  5. 
Olgin,  Why  Communism?  p.  70. 
a 

Browder,  What  is  Communism?  pp.  206-207. 
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of  their  Constitution  which  declares: 

"Eor  two  months  prior  to  the  Convention,  discussions  shall  take  place 
in  all  Party  organizations  on  the  main  resolutions  and  problems  coming 
before  the  Convention.  During  this  discussion  all  Party  organizations 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  adopt  resolutions  and  amendments  to  the  Draft 
Resolutions  of  the  National  Committee  for  consideration  at  the  Convention." 


Speaking  before  the  Tenth  National  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 


U.S.A.,  Earl  Browder  commented  upon  the  democratic  features  of  the  conven- 


tion as  one  evidence  of  party  democracy: 


"In  keeping  with  our  broad,  clear,  democratic  program,  we  have  con- 
ducted the  work  of  this  convention  * — not  with  mere  surface  democracy  — 
but  the  living  democracy  of  collective  work,  as  we  learned  its  meaning 


from  our  great  teachers,  Lenin  and  Stalin. 


**■*  « 
nil 


" 'Every  man  or  woman  at  this  convention  had  an  opportuni ty  to  make 
his  or  her  contribution,.  . . I don't  think  there  is  another  organization 
of  any  kind  that  has  the  practical  working  out  of  democracy  that  this  con- 
vention has  shown.'  "12 


Discipline.  After  the  "party  line"  has  "been  established,  all  party 
members,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  in  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  before  its  adoption,  are  bound  to  carry  it  out,  and  abstain  from 
criticizing  it,  publicly  or  within  the  party.  Theoretically,  there  exists 
the  right  of  raising  anew  for  discussion  questions  already  established  as 
the  party  position.  (In  practice,  there  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  having 
such  conduct  declared  factionalism  or  breach  of  party  discipline.)  Members 
accused  of  any  breach  of  discipline  are  tried  before  the  proper  party  author- 
ities. The  extreme  penalty  is  expulsion  from  the  party. ^ 

"Party  questions  may  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Party  and  by 
Party  organizations  until  such  time  as  a decision  is  taken  upon  them  by  the 
competent  Party  organs.  After  such  a decision  has  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Communist  International,  by  the  Congress  of  the  respective  Sections, 


^Communist  Party,  U.SJL. , Constitution  and  By-Laws,  p.  16. 

Dally  Worker.  June  1,  1938,  p.  1. 

12Idem. 

^Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  pp.  19-20. 
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or  by  leading  committees  of  the  Comintern,  and  of  its  various  Sections, 
the  decision  must  he  unreservedly  carried  out  even  if  a party  of  the  Party 
membership  or  of  the  local  Party  organizations  are  in  disagreement  with 
it. "2 


"Unlike  the  Social -Democratic,  Second  International,  each  section  of 
which  submits  to  the  discipline  of  'its  own*  national  bourgeoisie  and  of 
its  'fatherland',  the  Sections  of  the  Communist  International  submit  to 
only  one  discipline,  viz.,  international  proletarian  discipline,  which 
guarantees  victory  in  the  struggle  of  the  world's  workers  for  world  prole- 
tarian dictatorship.  . . ."3 

Self-Criticism.  As  a check  upon  the  correctness  of  its  general  policies, 
the  ConzminiBt  party  has  declared  that  it  engages  in  periodic  re-evaluationB 
of  its  strategy  and  tactics,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  these  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  party  leaders  and  membership.  Communists  call  this  the 
"Practice  of  Bolshevik  Self-Criticism".4 


Stalin  has  declared  that  party  members  must  learn  from  their  own  mis- 
takes, and  they  cannot  do  this  unless  they  are  prepared  to  admit  their  mis- 

5 

takes  and  take  the  proper  steps  to  rectify  them.  He  has  quoted  from  Lenin 


to  show  the  importance  of  this  self-criticism: 

" 'The  attitude  of  a political  party  toward  its  own  mistakes  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  surest  criteria  of  the  seriousness  of  the  party,  and 
of  how  it  fulfils,  in  practice,  its  obligations  toward  its  class  and  toward 
the  masses  of  working  people.  To  admit  a mistake  openly,  to  disclose  its 
reasons,  to  analyze  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it,  to  study  atten- 
tively the  means  of  correcting  it  — these  are  the  signs  of  a serious  party: 
this  means  the  performance  of  its  duties,  this  means  educating  and  training 
the  class,  and,  subsequently,  the  masses.'  "® 


Commenting  on  this,  Stalin  has  observed: 

"This  means  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  in  duty  bound  not  to  gloss  over 
their  mistakes,  not  to  dodge  the  question  of  their  mistakes,  as  often 
happens  with  us,  but  honestly  and  openly  to  admit  their  mistakes,  honestly 
and  openly  to  indicate  the  way  of  correcting  these  mistakes,  honestly  and 
openly  to  correct  them. 


^Constitution  of  the  Communist  International.  Article  I,  Section  5.  See 
E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  88. 

^E.C.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Communist  International,  p.  85. 

4S.  Tsirul , The  Practice  of  Bolshevik  Self-Criticism,  passim.  Stalin, 
Mastering  Bolshevism,  pp.  47-53.  Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States, 
pp.  76-79,  89. 

5 

Stalin,  op.  clt.,  p.  48. 

Lenin,  quoted  in  Stalin,  op.  cit..  p.  49. 


"I  would  not  say  that  many  of  our  comrades  undertake  this  "business 
with  satisfaction.  But  if  the  Bolsheviks  really  wish  to  "be  Bolsheviks 
they  must  find  sufficient  manliness  in  themselves  openly  to  admit  their 
mistakes,  to  reveal  their  causes,  to  indicate  the  way  of  correcting  them, 
and  thereby  to  give  the  Party  cadres  correct  training  and  correct  political 
ecucation. 

"Por  it  is  only  on  this  path,  only  "by  open  and  honest  self-criticism, 
that  Bolshevik  cadres  really  can  "be  educated,  that  real  Bolshevik  leaders 
can  "be  educated.11? 

Self-criticism  in  the  past  has  dealt  with  such  matters  as  Party  work  in 
factories,  the  growth  and  fluctuation  of  party  membership,  the  fight  against 
Party  bureaucracy,  and  other  phases  of  party  work,  While  no  phase  of  party 
theory  or  practice  haB  ever  been  declared  exempt  from  self-criticisn,  this 
type  of  activity  in  the  past  has  been  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  evalua- 
tion of  concrete  party  tasks  rather  than  to  a re-examination  of  fundamental 

principles,  strategy  or  tactics,  critics  of  the  party  have  charged, 

9 

Education  and  Propaganda.  The  Communist  party  publishes  more  pamphlets 
and  books  each  year  than  any  other  Marxian  organization  in  the  United  States. 
The  pamphlets  are  printed  by  the  party  press  and  are  distributed  to  party 
members  through  unit  meetings  and  to  the  public  at  large  through  a chain  of 
Workers  Bookshops  located  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  Many 
important  larger  theoretical  works  also  setting  forth  the  position  of  the 
Communist  party  are  published  by  the  International  Publishers. 

The  Party  conducts  several  English  daily  newspapers,  notably  the  Daily 
Worker,  and  many  others  in  foreign  languages.  It  also  publishes  theoretical 
magazines  for  party  members  and  persons  interested  in  detailed  studies  of  its 
principles,  strategy  and  tactiCB,  notably,  The  Conmunist.  The  Communist 
International . The  Young  Conmunist  Review.  The  Party  Organizer. 

?Stalin,  on,  clt+.  pp.  49-50. 

o 

TBirul,  op.  clt,,  pp.  5-6. 

®l!cKenney,  "What  Every  Red-Baiter  Should  Know,"  New  Masses  (May  31,  1938), 

Vol . XXVII,  No.  10,  P.  9. 
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In  order  to  teach  its  members  and  sympathizers  the  principles  of 

Marxism-Leninism  as  interpreted  by  the  Oomnonist  party,  a series  of  Workers 

Schools  has  been  established  throughout  the  United  States  where  numerous 

courses  are  conducted  on  all  phases  of  economics,  politics,  history  and 

public  speaking,  all  presented  from  a definite  viewpoint.  In  addition, 

special  schools  exist  where  leaders  are  trained  In  all  phases  of  party  work. 

The  Young  Communist  League.  The  Young  Communist  League,  an  affiliate 

of  the  Young  Comnunist  International,  is  an  organization  of  young  men  and 

1 

women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  years.  Although  organizationally 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Comnunist  party,  it  is  under  the  latter's 

guidance  and  direction,  and  has  ties  which  bind  it  to  the  principles  and 

o 

policies  formulated  by  the  Communist  International  and  the  Comnunist  party. 

The  Y.C.L.  has  attempted  to  serve  two  significant  purposes:  to  organize 
the  youth  of  America  and  give  leadership  for  the  attainment  of  such  objec- 
tives as  education,  jobs,  peace,  etc.;  to  provide  a source  of  potential 

g 

members  for  the  Communist  party,  trained  in  the  principles  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  and  prepared  to  assume  posts  of  leadership  in  the  youth  movement 
or  in  the  party  itself,  if  their  abilities  warrant  it. 

The  history  of  the  Y.C.L.  parallels  the  history  of  the  Comnunist  party 
itself.  Ibr  this  reason  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national also  marked  a significant  milepost  in  the  organization  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Young  Communist  League.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the 
"line"  which  were  almost  identical  with  those  in  the  Communist  party  proper, 
the  approach  to  American  youth  was  shifted  somewhat,  formerly  the  emphasis 

1for  organizations  of  the  YCL  see  Where  We  Stand— Declaration  of  Principles 
of  the  Young  Communist  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

2 

C.P.,  U.S.A.,  The  Way  Out,  p.  19. 

^Idem. 
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wbb  almost  exclusively  upon  the  serious  task  of  producing  trained  and  com- 
petent young  Marxists-Leninists.  Since  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  efforts 
have  also  been  made  to  make  membership  in  the  Y.C.L.  more  interesting  and 
attractive.  Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  athletics,  dances,  and 
other  social  activities.  Communists  have  held  that  this  approach  has  made 
it  possible  to  reach  a greater  number  of  young  people. 

Besides  its  own  organization,  members  of  the  Young  Communist  League 
have  also  been  active  in  non-Communlst  youth  movement  chiefly  the  American 
Student  Union  and  the  American  Youth  Congress.  In  this  manner,  the  Y.C.L. 
has  hoped  to  give  guidance  to  the  youth  of  America  in  what  it  regards  as 
the  correct  orientation  on  current  problems.  In  general  its  approach  has 
been  that  of  building  a young  peopled  front  parallelling  that  of  the  C.F. 

For  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Young  Communist  League  is  at- 
tempting to  carry  on  its  work  in  mass  youth  organizations,  the  reader  is 

4 

referred  to  its  literature. 

Problems  of  Party  Building.  Perennial  discussions  and  much  party  lit- 

1 

erature  have  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  building  a mass  party.  The 

following  are  the  principal  questions  involved,  as  evidenced  by  the  litera- 

2 

ture  issued:  rooting  the  party  in  the  basic  industries;  work  in  masB  or- 

3 4 

ganlzations;  gaining  new  rdcruits  to  the  party;  educating  party  members 

p*  g 

in  Marxism-Leninism;  winning  party  support  among  the  middle  class,  Ne- 

^Young  Communist  League,  We  Take  Our  Stand--Declaration  of  Principles  and  By- 
Laws.  Green,  United  We  Stand  For  Peace  and  Socialism;  Make  Your  Breams  Coine 
True.  Little,  Wake  TTp  and  Live"!  Kuusinen.  Youth  and  Fascism.  Michal,  Youth 
Marches  Toward  Socialism.  Doran,  Get  Wise--Organize. 

^Browder, The  Democratic  Front, pp.  59-86.  Bittelman.  Problems  of  Party  Euildln^: 
passim. 

'^Browder,  Communism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  134-136. 

3C.B.  U.S.A.,  Besolutlons  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  pp. 
62-63.  Browder.  The  Jbemocratlc  ^ront.  pp.  69-75. 

bittelman,  Milestones  in  the  History  of  the  Comnunist  Party,  p.  12;  Problems 
of  Party  Building,  pp.  6.15-18.  

Stet£s?pp^g-go*^  EolBbevl8m»  PP*  37-39 * Browder,  Communism  jn  the  United 
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gross,  women,  youth  and  fanners;  building  the  Daily  Worker  and  other 

11 

party  publications.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  literature  for  detailed 


analyses  and  discussions. 


^HickB,  I Like  America. 

"^Browder,  CoTrm'Tnr‘iflpl  in  the  United  States,  pp.  44—49,  170;  The  Democratic 
Front . pp.  70-72.  Ford  and  Allen,  The  Negroes  in  a Soviet  America,  passim. 

®Pieck,  Freedom.  Peace  and  Bread!  p.  72.  Browder,  The  Democratic  Front, 
pp.  75-76. 

^Browder.  Communism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  49-51;  The  Democratic  Front, 
pp.  76-77.'  ---------- 

^^Browder,  Comnunism  in  the  United  States,  p.  170;  The  Democratic  Front, 
pp.  73-74. 

**C.P.t  U.S.A.,  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
pp.  36-37.  Hathaway  and  Don,  Why  a Workers*  Daily  Press  1 passim.  Browder, 
Communism  in  the  United  States,  pp.  72-73,  90. 
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OE&PTEB  XXI 

THE  COMMUNIST  PASTY  — CRITICISM  OP  THE  SOCIALIST 

LABOR  PARTI 

Tbs  Ooranunist  party  has  never  regarded  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
as  a serious  rival  in  lie  own  effort  to  win  over  the  American  workers  to 
an  acceptance  of  shat  it  regards  as  the  correct  principles  of  Marxism.  In 
eonsecpaence,  the  amount  of  criticism  devoted  to  that  movement  haB  been 
relatively  anall . 

In  the  main,  criticism  of  the  S.L.P*  follows  these  lines'^  (1)  Its 
faulty  conceptions  of  the  state  which  are  more  syndicalist  than  Marxian; 
its  opposition  to  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat;  its  reliance  upon  con- 
stitutional methods  of  peaceful  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism. 

(2)  Its  faulty  conceptions  of  the  role  of  industrial  unions  in  capitalist 
pnfl  socialist  societies.  (3)  Its  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Dhion.  (4)  Its 
sectarianism  in  strategy  and  tactics. 

The  present  discussion  of  the  C.P.'s  criticism  of  the  S.L.P.  will  in 
the  main  follow  this  order  of  presentation. 

Conception  of  the  State 

Syndicalist  in  Approach.  The  first  criticism  made  by  the  C.P.  is  that 
Be  Leon's  conception  of  the  state  is  non-Marxian  in  its  essential  aspects. 
The  state,  according  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  interpretation,  ie  an  executive 


^Glgin,  Capitalism  PBfendB  Itself  through  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  passim. 
Foster,  Tran  Brran  to  Stalin,  pp.  33-36.  Burke,  "Be  Leonlem  in  the  Light 
of  Marxism-Leninism0,  The  Oommmiat  (March,  1934)  Tol.  HII,  No.  3,  pp.  302- 
310;  Tbs  Communist  (April,  1934),  Tol.  XIII,  No.  4,  pp.  405-416. 


committee  of  the  dominant,  ruling  class  to  coerce  and  oppress  all  other 
classes  in  order  to  guarantee  its  own  hegemony.  According  to  De  Leon, 
Communists  have  held,  the  state  assumes  functions  of  exploitation  and  op- 
pression only  at  an  advanced  etage  of  capitalist  development,  before  that 
being  • 1 the  Central  Directing  Authority* , 'aiding  and  directing  produc- 
tion' ** . 

Sven  more  significant  is  the  Communist  party*  s further  allegation 
that  the  S.L.F.*s  position  is  syndicalist.  Marxism,  the  C.P.  has  maintained, 
recognises  that  the  Marxian  political  party  must  play  a dominant  role  under 
capitalism  in  preparing  for  the  comming  struggle  for  power,  and  after  the 
conquest  of  power,  during  the  transition  to  socialism.  The  S.l.P.  has  mini- 
mised the  role  of  the  Marxian  political  party  In  both  instances,  the  C.P. 
has  charged,  thus  allying  Itself  with  the  philosophy  of  syndicalism,  and 
not  Marxism,  despite  its  denial. 

"The  essential  syndicalist  character  of  De  Leon's  whole  outlook  is 
dear.  In  his  theories  the  basic  organs  of  the  working  class  are  the  labor 
unions.  As  for  the  Party,  its  role  Is  only  a secondary  one,  Instead  of  one 
of  central,  decisive  leadership.  The  whole  revolutionary  struggle  is  reduced 
practically  to  a trade  union  question.  . . . 

•De  Leonism  1b  not  Marxism.  It  Is  basically  Syndicalism  in  the  making. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  conception  of  the  Party, 
so  brilliantly  Justified  by  the  export  once  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  the 
workers'  party  (the  Communist  Party)  as  the  leader,  organizer  and  vanguard 
of  the  working  class  and  its  allies  in  their  daily  battle  under  capitalism 
for  minor  demands,  in  their  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system, 
and  in  their  construction  of  a Socialist  society. *3 

Inadequacy  of  the  Ballot.  In  their  criticisms  written  prior  to  the 
Seventh  World  Congress,  especially.  Communists  rejected  the  S.L.P. *s  concep- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  power.  They  ridiculed  the  notion  that  asy  transition 
to  socialism  could  he  peacefully  effected;  they  maintained  that  the  capital- 
ists had  too  such  at  stake  to  surrender  to  any  constitutionally  elected 


2Burke,  op.  clt..  p. 


410. 


3 

Poster,  on.  dt..  pp.  35-36. 
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authorities;  they  also  questioned  whether  it  was  poeeihle  to  obtain  any 
constitutional  majority,  because  the  technique  of  education  and  propaganda, 
and  the  electoral  machinery,  were  almost  exclusively  controlled  by  the 

4 

capitalists* 

"The  workers  cannot  free  themselves  by  the  ballot  though  they  recognise 
the  importance  of  the  ballot  as  an  expression  of  mass  protest.  (That  Consti- 
tution of  the  Uhited  States,  so  beloved  by  the  S.L.P.,  is  nothing  but  a 
play-ball  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class.  When  it  is  in  their  interests 
they  use  the  sham  of  democracy.  Then  their  profite  are  menaced,  they  set 
their  constitution  aside,  using  brute  force.  . . . The  S.L.P.,  by  trying  to 
pin  the  faith  of  the  workers  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  possibility  and  probability  of  receiving  a mandate  for  Socialism  by  the 
ballot,  is  betraying  the  workers  to  the  capitalists.1^ 

Selection  of  Proletarian  Plctptpr^p.  Likewise,  the  denial  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  by  the  S.L.F.  evoked  similar  allegations  of 
non-Marxism  from  the  Communist  party.  The  latter  held  that  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  had  put  Itself  outside  of  the  pale  of  Marxism  by  the  position  it 
bad  taken. 

■The  denial  of  the  need  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  of  a 
forceful  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  is  the  main  essence  of  Marxism, 
was  the  ehlef  work  of  the  revisionists  of  the  Second  International.  Lenin 
and  the  Bolsheviks  were  the  only  ones  that  fought  this  revision! ms,  this 
1 making  Marxism  acceptable  to  the  bourgeoisie' . They  are  the  only  ones 
who  resuscitated  Marx'  a teachings  on  this  question  from  the  garbage  heap 
of  the  Second  International."^ 


Conception  of  Industrial  Unionism 

The  Conxmnlst  party  has  criticized  the  Be  Leonist  conception  of  the 
Industrial  Union  from  at  least  two  important  angles:  its  static  role  Tinder 
capitalism;  its  exaggerated  importance  under  socialism. 

Static  Bole_  under  .Cap! talima.  Communists  have  argued  that  in  failing  to 
advance  a program  of  immediate  labor  objectives  for  the  working  class,  the 


4Ibid. , pp.  34-35.  CELgin,  op.  dt..  pp.  4-6,  11-12,  21-22. 
OELgin,  . , pp.  11—12* 

^Burke,  op,  clt*.  p.  414. 
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S.L.P.  has  deprived  the  Industrial  Unions  of  one  of  their  most  significant 
functions.  (The  Communist  party  has  maintained  that  in  organlzli^  workers 
to  fight  for  such  thing b as  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  they  are  making 
workers  class  conscious,  winning  them  over  to  the  class  struggle,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  larger  conflict  with  capitalism.)  The  result  under  the 
S.l.F.’s  conception  of  Industrial  Unions  is  that  the  latter  are  merely  or- 
ganised they  most  idly  await  the  conquest  of  the  etate  by  the  electorate 
at  the  poll 8 before  they  have  any  functions  to  perform.  This  hind  of  indus- 
trial unionism  makes  growth  difficult  and  disintegration  easy,  the  C.P.  has 
held.1 

"...  Oh,  the  S.L.P.  men  have  prepared  a grand  task  for  their  grand 
industrial  unions!  The  industrial  union  must  prepare  for  a time  when  it 
will  tabs  over  the  industry  from  the  capitalists  and  manage  it  in  the 
interests  of  all.  . . . 

"The  plan  is  complete.  You  organize  labor  unions,  industrial  unions, 
not  for  struggle  hut  to  he  pickled  and  preserved  until  after  the  social 
revolution.  This  social  revolution  is  to  he  secured  through  the  ballot. 

The  industrial  unions  are  to  he  turned  into  study  classes  to  learn  'all 
about1  what  their  activities  should  he  after  the  social  revolution.  When  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Uhited  States  have  voted  in  favor  of  Social- 
ism then  the  Industrial  Union  steps  in  and  makes  Socialism.  Until  then  it 
won't  engage  in  any  sporadic  struggles.  It  will  JuBt  elt  tight  and  wait 
for  the  ballot  to  pave  it  the  way. "2 

Industrial  Union  |n«depuate  after  Capture  of  Power.  After  a socialist 
revolution  has  been  accomplished,  the  Comnunlst  party  has  argued,  it  will 
not  he  possible  simply  to  hand  over  the  new  social  order  to  the  Indue  trial 
Unions.  Too  many  problems  will  have  to  he  solved  which  will  require  a 
strongly  organized  political  party  of  the  proletariat  whose  chief  duty  will 
he  to  destroy  the  persisting  counter-revolutionary  activities  of  the  dis- 
franchised capitalists. 

■ . . . De  Leon  taught  that  once  the  revolution  was  accomplished  the 
Party  would  instantly  dissolve  itself  and  turn  the  management  of  the  presum- 
ably immediately  peaceful  society  over  to  the  industrial  unions.  This  was 


^lgin,  on.  clt.,  p.  11. 
2 

Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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a further  glorification  of  the  role  of  the  unions  and  minimizing  of  that 
of  the  Barty.  It  was  also  an  expression  of  De  Leon's  misapprehension  of 
thetransition  period  from  capitalism  to  Socialism,  the  era  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  and  a time  of  acute  class  struggle  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  defeated  classes.  . . 

Neglect  of  A.F.L.  Members.  The  criticism  of  De  Leon's  trade  union  poli- 
cies "by  the  Conamniet  party  mas  not  directed  at  his  advocacy  of  duel  union- 
ism as  such,  hut  at  hie  neglect  of  organisational  work  in  the  more  conserva- 
tive unions.  In  so  acting,  he  left  the  majority  of  the  rank-and-file  workers 
at  the  mercies  of  the  conservative  A.  T.L.  leaders  in  the  existing  unions,  the 
C.F.  charged. 

"Here  De  Leon's  mistake  lies  not  in  establishing  separate  unions.  His 
mistake  was  that  he  established  sectarian  unions,  not  unions  on  the  basis 
of  mass  movements,  but  on  the  basis  of  a small  number  of  revolutionaries 
disconnected  from  the  unorganized  workers  In  the  factories  and  that  he  dis- 
continued work  in  the  old  unions,  leaving  the  workers  In  these  organizations 
under  the  Influence  of  reactionary  leaders.  . . 


Hostility  Towards  Jihe  Soviet  Phlon 


Another  Indictment  drawn  up  against  the  S.L.F.  by  the  C.P.  is  the 
former's  antagonism  towards  the  October  revolution  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"When  the  October  Revolution  took  place  the  revolutionary  proletariat 
of  the  world  hailed  it  with  great  enthusiasm,  rallied  to  support  it,  and 
saw  in  it  an  example  for  all  the  workers  to  follow.  The  S.L.F.  took  an  in- 
different attitude,  stating  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  might 
be  all  right  for  backward  Russia  but  that  the  American  proletariat  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  it. 

"After  the  October  Bevolution,  in  the  period  when  the  best  elements 
within  the  parties  of  the  Second  International,  under  the  leadership  of 
Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks,  split  from  the  opportunist!  of  their  parties  and 
the  Second  International,  declaring  themselves  for  the  Third  International, 
the  S.L.F.  was  not  among  these  advanced  revolutionary  workers.  It  split 
organisationally  with  the  Second  International,  but  stayed  aloof  from  the 
Third  International,  hnpitig  abuse  and  ridiculing  the  21  points  of  admission 
to  the  Comintern. 

”...  The  S.L.F.  does  not  dare  to  come  out  openly  against  the  Russian 


^Foster,  op.  clt..  p.  35. 
^Burke,  on.  clt. , pp.  309-310. 

Burke,  op.  clt..  p.  415. 
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Be  volution,  but  it  makes  it  clear  that  the  'Socialist  leaders  of  Bussia' 
'cannot  possibly  grasp  the  situation  nor  comprehend  the  necessary  tactics 
in  a country  where  social,  political  and  industrial  development  has  pre- 
pared the  ground  so  thoroughly  for  the  Socialist  revolution  and  Socialist 
reconstruction  of  society  as  is  the  case  with  the  United  States.'  The  Com- 
munist International,  don't  you  see,  dose  not  understand  America.  The 
S.L.P.  fossils  understand  America.  . . 

Pe  Leon  and  Lenin.  Communists  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  Leninism 
owes  any  of  its  doctrines  to  the  principles  of  Daniel  De  Leon.  On  funda^ 
mentals,  they  have  asserted,  Lenin  and  De  Leon  were  poles  apart,  despite  the 
statement  attributed  to  Lenin  by  the  Socialist  Labor  party  that  Lenin  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  De  Leon's  industrial  unionism. 

"The  truth  is  that,  while  De  Leon  deeerves  recognition  for  his  adamant 
hatred  of  capitalism,  for  his  struggle  against  the  union  bureaucracy,  for 
his  advocacy  of  industrial  unionism,  for  his  insistence  on  party  discipline, 
and  for  his  denunciation  of  reformism,  he  was  the  opposite  of  Lenin  not 
only  as  regards  mass  movement,  dosenese  to  the  masses,  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  Party  as  a vanguard  of  broad  masses,  but  also  as  regards  the 
theory  of  revolution,  the  view  on  the  seizure  of  power. 

"De  Leon,  1b,  fundamentally,  opposed  to  Leninism,  although  Lenin  may 
have  valued  the  Idea  of  an  industrial  union,  as  reported  by  the  late  John 
Heed.  Ana  certainly  the  S.L.P.  as  it  was  created  on  the  basis  of  De  Leonisa 
is  a travesty  upon  revolutionary  Socialimn  and  a travesty  upon  Marxism- 
Leninism.  . . ."4 


Sectarian!  an 

All  In  all,  the  C.P.  has  concluded,  the  refusal  of  the  S.L.P.  to  fight 
for  a program  of  inmediate  needs  of  the  working  class,  its  refusal  to  engage 
in  practical  trade  union  activities,  and  its  failure  to  do  trade  union  work 
in  conservative  unions,  brand  It  as  hopelessly  sectarian.  Its  demand  for 
"the  unconditional  surrender  of  capitalism"  while  nominally  super-revolution- 
ary, has  actually  played  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries  and  is  the  best 
guarantee  cap!  tel  1st  a have  for  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.^ 


2 

Olgin,  op,  cit..  p.  23. 
301gin,  op.  cit..  p.  36. 
%bjd..  p.  37-38. 

^Olgin,  op,  cit..  pp.  8-9,  38. 
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"Xto  Leon,  was. the  father  of  that  sectarianism  which  made  the  S.L.P.  a 
nxaieom  •p.clmm."2 

"De  Leonism  leads  not  to  the  revolution,  hut  away  from  it.  Its  end- 
product,  the  present  day  S.L.P. , is  a counter-revolutionary  group,  the  very 
worst  expression  of  the  American  sectarianism  that  Usrx  and  Zngels  noted 
long  ago.  It  is  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  everything  vital  and 
revolutionary  in  the  labor  movement.  It  is  the  most  Isolated,  sterile 
and  futile  national  party  every  produced  hy  the  American  working  class;  a 
pitiful  monument  Indeed  to  the  sincere  and  courageous  fighter,  De  Leon."® 


2Ihid. . p.  37. 

3 

Foster,  op.  cit..  p,  36. 


CHAPTER  HI! 


THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  — CRITICISM  OP  THE 
SOCIALIST  PARTI 

The  Gomnunlet  party's  critical  analysis  of  tbs  Second  Socialist  Inter- 
national BS&  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  Uni  ted  States  falls  into  two  Bharp 
divisions:  prior  to  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional (1935);  since  1935.  In  some  instances  the  same  basic  criticisms 
have  persisted;  in  others,  they  have  been  modified  to  conform  with  the  new 
party  line  laid  down  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress. 

Criticism  of  the  Second  Socialist  International  — Prior  to  1935 

The  Communist  International  (Including  its  American  section)  has  made 
the  following  major  indictments  of  the  Second  Socialist  International:  (1) 

Its  non-Marxian  conception  of  the  road  to  power.  (R)  Its  defense  of  democ- 
racy. (3)  Its  theory  of  the  "lesser  evil"  and  its  support  of  capitalism  and 
Imperialism.  (4)  Its  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union.  (5)  Its  rejection  of 
united  front  offers  from  the  Communist  International.  (6)  Its  responsibility 
for  the  triumph  of  fascism. 

Uon-Mnrylan  Conception  of  the  Hoad  to  Power.  Communists  maintained 
that  the  Socialist  International  had  completely  abandoned  the  essence  of 
Marxism  hy  its  rejection  of  the  dictatorship  of  tbs  proletariat  and  the  rev- 
olutionary technique  of  the  road  to  power.  Ae  a corollary,  the  Socialist 
International  also  stressed  class  collaboration  rather  than  the  olase  strug- 
gle, as  the  means  of  effecting  a peaceful  transition  from  capitalism  to  social- 
ism, Communists  alleged,  thus  in  result  defending  capitalism  against  the  at- 
tacks of  revolutionary  Marxists . The  charge  was  further  made  that  the 
"Marxism"  of  the  Social  Democrats  had  degenerated  to  social  reformist,  the 
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consequence  of  which  was  to  make  the  parties  of  the  Second  International 
allies  of  the  capitalist  system.1 

"In  the  sphere  of  theory,  Social  Democracy  has  utterly  and  coapletely 
betrayed  Marxism,  having  traversed  the  road  from  revisionism  to  complete 
liberal  bourgeois  reformism  sad  avowed  social-imperialism;  it  has  substi- 
tuted in  piece  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  contradictions  of  capitalism, 
the  bourgeois  theory  of  its  harmonious  development;  it  has  pigeonholed  the 
theory  of  crises  and  of  the  pauperisation  of  the  proletariat;  it  hae  turned 
the  flaming  and  redoubtable  theory  of  class  struggle  into  the  mean  advocacy 
of  claes  peace;  it  has  exchanged  the  theory  of  growing  class  antagonisms 
for  the  petty-bourgeois  fairy-tale  about  the  • democratization'  of  capital; 
in  place  of  the  theory  of  the  Inevitability  of  war  under  capitalize  it  hae 
substituted  the  bourgeois  deceit  of  pacifism  and  the  lying  propaganda  of 
1 ■ultra-imperialism1 ; it  hae  exchanged  the  theory  of  the  revolutionary  down- 
fall of  capitalism  for  the  counterfeit  coinage  of  'sound*  capitalize  trans- 
forming Itself  peacefully  into  socialism;  it  has  replaced  revolution  hy 
evolution,  the  destruction  of  the  bourgeois  state  by  its  active  upbuilding, 
the  theory  of  proletarian  dictatorship  by  the  theory  of  coalition  with  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  doctrine  of  international  proletarian  solidarity  — by 
preaching  defense  of  the  Imperial  let  fatherland;  for  Marxian  dialectical 
materialism  it  hae  substituted  the  idealist  philosophy  and  is  now  engaged 
in  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  religion  that  fall  from  the  table  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 1,2 

"The  Second  International  as  represented  by  its  moot  prominent  leaders 
(Kautsky,  Otto  Bauer,  Vandervelde,  MacDonald)  became  the  moot  vicious  enemy 
of  the  October  Bevolution  from  the  very  outset.  Advancing  the  slogan  of 
'pure'  (l.e.,  never  realizable)  democracy,  or  'democracy  in  general',  ae 
opposed  to  the  Leninist  slogan  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  spreading 
deception  concerning  the  'above  claes  character'  of  such  democracy,  the 
Second  International  completely  departed  from  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  the 
class  character  of  the  state;  . . 

A 

Defense  of  Bourgeois  Democracy.  The  Coammist  International' s allega- 
tion, prior  to  1935,  that  democracy  invariably  leads  to  fascism,  has  already 
5 

been  examined.  Consequently,  the  Socialist  International  became  the  target 
for  the  many  shafts  of  hitter  criticism  hurled  at  it  by  the  Communist  Inter- 
national because  of  its  alleged  defense  of  bourgeois  democracy  and  participa- 
tion in  the  ministries  of  capitalist  governments.  In  the  course  of  which  the 


^footer,  from  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  144-145. 

^E.C.O.I.,  Program  of  the  Communist  International . pp.  70-71. 
^E.C.C.I.,  fifteen  Tears  of  the  Commnwi«+.  international  pp.  6-7. 
^Pieck,  freedom.  Peace  * pp.  46-51. 

^Discussed  supra. 
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militant  activities  of  the  working  class  were  ruthlessly  crashed  by  Social- 
ist leaders.6 

"The  social-fascists  defend  capitalist  democracy  which  is  a blind  for 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  masses,  and  they  oppose  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  which  is  real  democracy  for  and  by  the  masses." ' 

"...  Moreover,  Thomas  covers  up  the  class  character  of  democracy 
by  contrasting  it  with  fascist  dictatorship  as  if  capitalist  role  were  not 
the  essence  of  both.  . . 

Support  of  Capitalism  and  Imperialism.1  Because  of  its  principles  of 
class  collaboration  instead  of  class  struggle,  the  accusation  was  made  by 
Communist  theoreticians  that  Social  Democracy  throughout  the  world  had  ac- 
celerated the  restoration  of  post-war  capitalism  and  imperialism  rather 
than  retarded  its  growth;  in  no  sense  had  the  Socialist  International  ever 
been  a serious  threat  or  menace  to  capitalism,  imperialism  and  the  status 
quo.  The  Conmunist  International  referred  to  the  Second  International  as 
n . . . the  agency  of  imperialism  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  class.  . 

"...  Social  Democracy  had  provided  the  baele  for  the  maintenance 
of  capitalist  rule  and  splitting  the  working  class.  . . 

"...  Social  Democracy  because  of  its  mass  basis,  was  the  main 
weapon  of  capitalism  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  war  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  capltalian.  The  advance  of  the  workers  to  the  struggle  for  power, 
the  immediate  onrush  of  which  after  the  war  was  too  powerful  to  be  success- 
fully defeated  in  direct  battle,  was  circumvented  by  a strategical  ruse  — 
the  placing  of  Social  Democratic  governments,  presidents  and  ministers  in 
office  thus  appearing  to  surrender  to  the  workers  the  seats  of  power.  While 
the  realities  of  power  remained  with  capitalism.  Only  in  this  way,  by  the 
alliance  with  Social  Democracy,  by  hiding  capitalism  under  a Social  Democratic 
front,  was  the  capitalist  state  saved  after  the  war.  Social  Democracy  united 
with  capital! an  to  defeat  the  workers'  revolution.  . . .*4 


^S.C.C.I.,  Fifteen  Tears  of  the  Communist  International . pp.  6-7,  46-40. 

Browder,  Meaning  of  Social -IWscism.  p.16.  Punt,  fascism  and  Social  Revolution, 
pp.  153,  176-186. 

^Communist  Party,  U.S.A.. , The  lay  Out  — A Program  for  American  Labor,  p.  17. 
Browder,  on.  clt..  p,  16. 

ijoster.  Toward  Soviet  .America,  pp.  195-193.  Z.C.O.X. , Program  of  the  Conmi- 
nlet  IntewiAtlopf]  . pp.  32-24. 

%.C,C.I. , oj^cit * | p.  8. 

®Dutt,  op.  clt..  p.  171. 

^Dutt,  op.  clt.,  pp.  48-49. 
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"...  Bitter  experience  waa  to  demonstrate  that  the  Socialist 
International,  instead  of  being  the  great  menace  to  capitalism,  was  its 
mainstay  and  savior."6 

"Social  Democracy  after  the  war  was  faced  with  two  tasks:  first  to 
defeat  the  working-class  revolution;  second,  to  help  to  reconstruct  the 
shattered  structure  of  capitalism.  . . ."6 

"The  Socialist  parties  of  the  world  are  the  third  parties  of  capital- 
ism. They  do  not  fight  for  even  the  most  elementary  demands  of  the  workers. 
They  are  a part  of  the  capitalist  machinery  for  taking  the  tread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  workers  and  their  families,  the  principal  harrier  to  rev- 
olution. . . 

"She  Socialist  party  all  over  the  world  is  a main  pillar  of  the  capital- 
ist system.  Its  function  is  to  demoralize  the  workers1  defense  in  the  face 
of  the  capitalist  offensive,  to  break  up  the  workers'  counter-offensive 
against  the  capitalist  system.  The  Socialist  party  is  a specialised  section 
of  the  capitalist  machinery  for  exploiting  the  tolling  masses.  . . ."® 

Support  of  Imperialist  War.  Communists  have  also  been  bitter  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  Second  International  for  its  alleged  failure  to  take  a firm 
stand  against  workers'  participation  in  the  World  War  (1914-1918).  Instead 
of  opposing  it  from  the  very  beginning  as  the  Bolshevik  cadres  under  Lenin 
did,  section  after  section  of  the  Second  International  capitulated  to  its 

9 

capitalist  government  and  supported  the  latter's  war  demands. 

"In  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics,  the  Social -Democratic  Parties 
actively  eupported  the  imperialist  war  on  the  pretext  of  'defending  the 
fatherland'.  Imperialist  expansion  and  'colonial  policy'  received  their 
wholehearted  support.  . . ."10 

to  Soviet  Phion.  Communists  charged  that  the  Second  Interna- 
tional was  hostile  towards  the  Soviet  tTnlon  "because  socialism  did  not  come 
there  according  to  ite  (the  Social  Democracy's)  conception  of  Marxism;  in 
consequence  Social  Democrats  worked  hand  in  glove  with  capitalists  and  im- 


®PoBter,  Prom  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  144. 

®Dutt,  on.  clt..  pp,  177-178. 

Poster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  p.  189. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  240-241. 

®Lenin,  The  War  aid  fee  Second  International,  -passim.  B.C.C.I.,  Program  of 
the  Oonamnlst  Internal 1 pp.  8,  69. 

^B.C.O.I. , p*  69. 
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perlallsts  for  the  Soviet  Union's  downfall. 

"In  the  war  plans  of  the  capitalist  nations  against  the  Soviet  Union  the 
Social  Democrats  play  a leading  role.  They  scoff  at  the  danger  of  capitalist 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  disarm  the  workers'  defense;  they  make 
the  capitalist  war  appear  as  a fight  against  autocracy  in  the  U.S.R.R.  The 
Social  fascists  hate  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  Bee  in  it  the  living 
refutation  of  their  whole  policy,  a menacing  threat  to  the  capitalist  system 
of  which  they  are  the  most  profound  theoretical  and  practical  defenders*  . 

. . As  a recent  resolution  of  the  Coomunlst  International  saysi  'The  Social 
Democracy  has  turned  itself  into  a shock-brigade  of  world  imperialism  which 
is  preparing  for  war  against  the  U.S.S.B.' 

"The  special  task  of  the  Social  fascists  is  to  discredit  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  among  the  workers.  . . . They  take  up  every  capitalist  anti-Soviet  lie 
and  assiduously  propagate  it  among  the  workers.  These  they  alternate  with 
hypocritical  pretensions  of  friendship,  knowing  that  the  masses  are  aympa- 
thetic  to  the  U.S.8.R..  . ,«U 

Paved  Hay  for  fasclmn.^  Perhaps  the  most  serious  allegation  made  of 
the  Second  International  by  the  Comnmnlet  parties  is  that  the  Social  Democ- 
racy, Judged  objectively  by  the  policies  it  pursued,  paved  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  fascism  in  Italy,  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Although,  as  Stalin  pointed  out,  organic  unity  of  both  International s 
was  out  of  the  question,  united  front  movements  for  combatting  fascism  and 

war  ware  possible,  but  such  negotiations  ware  rejected  by  the  Second  Interna- 

, 14 
tional. 

■ Social  Democracy  rejected  the  united  working-class  front  because  It 
was  pursuing  an  alternative  line,  which  it  declared  to  be  the  correct  line 
for  defeating  Basel  am  — the  line  of  unity  with  the  bourgeoisie  support 
of  the  bourgeois  State,  even  under  conditions  of  dictatorship.  Thie  'was 
the  so-called  line  of  the  'lesser  evil*.  . . ."*5 

B.P.  Dutt,  theoretician  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  has 
maintained  that  the  Social  Democracy  helped  usher  in  fascism  in  five  distinct 
ways:  its  "corruption"  of  Marximn;  its  devotion  to  the  national  fatherland  in 
each  country;  its  fight  against  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the 


11 

foster,  Toward  Soviet  ™ pp.  186-187.  Also  see  Browder,  Cammini ga 
in  the  United  States,  p.  100. 


12 

■“  Dutt,  op.  clt..  pp.  143-152,  169-196.  Pleck.We  Are  Sighting  for  a Soviet 
Germany,  pp.  54^70.  ' 

Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol . I,  p.  406. 


14Pieck,  freedom.  Peace  and  Brsadi  p.  80.  Dutt,  op.  clt. , 


Uanulisky , Revolutionary  Crisis.  Panel  an  and  War,  p.  8. 


pp.  140-143. 


1&Dutt,  op.  clt..  pp.  141-142. 
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road  to  socialism;  it*  confusion  of  social  reform  with  social  revolution; 

finally,  its  disastrous  policies  of  class  collaboration  as  a substitute  for 
16 

class  struggle. 

"...  The  establishment  of  the  fascist  dictatorship  was  only  possible 
for  the  bourgeoisie  in  consequence  of  the  sabotage  of  the  class  struggle 
pursued  by  Social-Democracy,  its  disorganisation  and  disarming  of  the 
proletariat  and  its  ever  more  pronounced  fusion  with  the  capitalist  state 
apparatus.  Only  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Comnnmist  Party  of  Germany,  as 
the  revolutionary  vanguard,  was  robbed  of  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  working  class  by  the  Social -Democratic  policy  of  splitting,  could 
finance  capital  erect  lta  terroristic  dictatorship  over  the  proletariat."17 

"The  path  of  bourgeois  'democracy1 , of  Eautsby,  of  tbe  Second  Interna- 
tional, has  led  to  the  victory  of  Jnscimn."18 

"fascism  can,  however,  as  the  Italian  example  had  already  shown,  only 
reach  a mass  basis  after  Social  Democracy  has  folly  exposed  itself  and 
created  widespread  mass  disillusionment  in  the  midst  of  growing  economic 
crisis  and  gathering  revolutionary  issues.  This  is  the  general  background 
for  the  growth  of  Pascism.  . . ."19 


Criticism  of  the  Socialist  Party  — Prior  to  1935 

The  Oomminlst  party's  Indictment  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  United 
States  followed  the  general  line  of  attack  already  indicated  in  the  Comintern's 
thesis  on  the  Second  Socialist  International.  The  Comnunist  party  thus  at- 
tacked the  alleged  support  of  capitalism  and  the  class-collaboration  policies 
of  the  S.P.;A  its  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union;  its  indecisive  war  position; 


16 

Butt*  t p«  182. 

17Pieck,  We  Are  Fighting  for  a Soviet  Germany,  p.  54. 

18Dutt,  on.  cit..  p.  152. 

19 Ibid.,  pp.  136-137. 

^Poster,  Crisis  in  the  Socialist  Party,  pp.  20-22;  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp. 
239-241.  Olgin,  The  Socialist  Party — Past  Bulwark  of  Capital lem.  pp.  12-19, 
22-23,  28.  S.O.C.I.,  Program  of  the  Comnunist  International,  p.  69.  Dally 
Worker.  March  9,  1935,  p.  5. 

^Poster,  Crisis  in  the  Socialist  Party,  pp.  18-20.  Olgin,  OP.  cit . . pp.  23- 
26. 

3Postar,  on.  cit..  pp.  17-18.  Olgin,  on.  cit..  pp.  20-21. 
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its  aid  to  the  forces  of  fascism.4  In  addition  to  these  general  criticisms* 

there  were  more  specific  ones  related  to  the  particular  economic  and  political 

ieeuee  existing  in  the  United  States. 

The  Communist  party  pointed  to  the  great  decline  in  membership  of  the 

Socialist  party  from  about  118*000  to  some  19*000  in  19S5  as  an  Indication 

5 

that  something  was  basically  wrong  with  the  S.P.  It  listed  the  S.P. *s 
defects  as  follows:  (l)  Its  petty-bourgeoie,  non-proletarian  leadership. 

(2)  Its  traditional  factional lan  and  absence  of  party  discipline.  (3)  Ite 
failure  to  educate  party  members  in  basic  principles  of  Marxism.  (4)  Its 
underestimation  of  the  role  of  "immediate  demands"  in  building  a militant 
working  class  movement.  (5)  Ite  mistaken  trade  union  policies.  (6)  Its 
support  of  capitalism  by  class-collaboration  policies.  (7)  Ite  support  of 
the  New  Deal . (8)  Ite  antagonism  to  the  Soviet  Union.  (9)  Its  rejection 

of  united  front  offers  from  the  Coamunlet  parly. 

Petty-Bourgeois  Leadership.1  The  Comnunlet  party  has  alleged  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Socialist  party  has  always  been  completely  dominated  by 
middle-class  intellectuals  — doctors,  lawyers*  ministers*  teachers*  etc.  — 
who  have  given  the  party  its  middle-class  philosophy,  strategy  and  tactics* 

t 

which  have  been  totally  at  variance  with  revolutionary  Marxism  and  militant 
clasB  struggle  tactics;  In  consequence*  the  party  has  always  been  one  of 
reformism*  not  revolution.  Ite  National  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
eleven  members*  has  always  been  pre-dominantly  of  non- working  class  extrac- 
tion In  Its  make-up.  Tew*  If  any,  members  have  been  representative  of  the 

2 

proletarians,  Negroes*  women*  or  youth  of  the  party. 

4 

O.P.,  U.SJL.,  The  iky  Out — A Program  for  American  Labor,  p.  42.  Browder* 

The  Meaning  of  Social  Ihaclsm.  pp.  40-41;  Oomminlsm  in  the  United  States,  p. 

11 S.  Ibster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  191-193. 

poster,  Thom  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  283*288. 

^■Qlgln,  Why  Comminlsm?  p.  29.  Ibster,  Trom  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  29,  286-286; 
The  Oriels  in  the  Socialist  Party,  pp,  42-43. 

Foster,  The  Crisis  in  the  Socialist  Party,  p.  43. 


"...  These  non-proletarian  dements  have  always  conceived  the  Party 
pretty  much  as  a tail  to  the  petty  bourgeois  kite.  They  wanted  to  make  of 
it  a liberal  or  progressive  party.  Vo  to- catching  and  petty  political 
reforms  have  been  their  whole  line  of  action.  They  looked  on  the  Party  as 
a reformist  propaganda  organisation.  Consequently  they  played  down  every 
manifestation  of  wozklng-claee  fight  eplrit.  . . . And  all  the  way  along, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Socialiet  Party,  theee  middle  class 
intellectuals  suppressed  the  teachings  of  Marxian  to  the  Party  membership 
and  utilised  all  their  power  to  check,  repress  and  often  drive  out  of  the 
Party  in  masses,  the  very  elements  without  whom  the  Party  could  not  possibly 
be  built,  the  left  wing  of  the  Party. 

"The  general  result  of  this  opportunist  policy  was  that  the  Socialiet 
Party  failed  to  become  a strong  revolutionary  Party.  It  due  Iced  and  evaded 
and  compromised  every  struggle  and  issue  that  the  workers  were  basically 
interested  in.  . . .*3 

Factionalism  and  Absence  of  Party  Discipline.  The  Communist  party  has 

alleged  that  the  Socialiet  party  has  Ilka  wise  been  the  stalking  ground  for 

many  heterogeneous  anti-capitalist  elements:  some  vaguely  Social  1st io  in 

their  outlook;  some  of  revisionist  Marxian  tendency;  others  representative 

of  the  trade  union  bureaucracy;  still  others  remnants  of  the  agrarian- 

populist  movement;  and  finally  a militant  left-wing  group  advocating  revolu- 

4 

tionary  Marxian  socialism.  The  C.F.  has  farther  contended  that  these  right- 
wing  and  left-wing  elements  have  always  been  at  variance  with  each  other, 
right  against  left,  and  right-wing  forces  against  each  other.  Consequently, 
the  party  has  always  been  weak  and  torn  apart  by  internal  dissensions  which 
have  prevented  strongly  -united  action,  and  have  given  it  a tradition  of  lax 
discipline;  members  act  on  their  own  Initiative  without  regard  to  party  de- 
cisions and  rulings.  As  a result  of  this  lack  of  homogeneity,  the  Socialist 
party's  history  has  been  rife  with  splits.^ 

In  the  1933  convention  of  the  Socialist  party,  there  were  no  Iobs  than 

g 

six  factions  at  war  with  each  other,  a Oonnzunist  party  observer  has  alleged; 


^Foster,  Ffom  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  285-266. 

^Foster,  The  Orlsie  in  the  Socialist  Party,  pp.  27-30. 

^Foster,  on.  clt..  pp.  32-37. 

^Paul  HOvlck,  "Decay  of  the  Socialist  Party,"  Mew  Masses  (July  10,  1934), 
Vol  * Xllf  So  * 2,  pp#  8*12# 
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'under  each  circumstances,  the  S.P.  could  not  possibly  lead  the  .American 
workers  to  victory. 

Failure  to  Educate  Party  Membership.^  Cominoal  ets  have  maintained  that, 
unlike  the  C.P.,  the  S.P.  has  never  very  successfully  engaged  in  the  Impor- 
tant task  of  educating  its  cadres  in  the  fundamentals  of  Marxinn,  and  there- 
fore has  never  had  an  educated  and  militant  vanguard  as  a nucleus  on  which 
to  build  a substantial  party. 

n It  was  obviously  an  indispensable  first  condition  for  the  success 
of  the  Socialist  Party  that  it  systematically  educate  the  broadest  possible 
ranks  of  Marxian  revolutionists.  Such  revolutionists  furnish  the  necessary 
understanding  of  the  capitalist  system,  they  are  the  tireless  organisers 
of  the  masses,  the  bravest  fighters  in  every  crisis,  the  indefatigable 
builders  of  the  Party,  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  class  struggle.  To  try 
to  build  a revolutionary  Socialist  Party  without  developing  the  Marxian 
understanding  of  itB  membership  is  to  attempt  the  classically  impossible 
task  of  making  bricks  without  Btraw."^ 

Underest^nifttiftn  of  Immediate  Demands.  The  C.P.'s  estimate  of  the  role 

3 

of  immediate  demands  in  winning  converts  to  Marxism  has  already  been  given. 

It  has  maintained  that  the  Socialist  party  has  been  passive  and  has  failed 
to  make  capital  of  the  perennial  difficulties  of  the  working  class  and  use 
them  as  issues  for  building  a working  class  movement.  Communists  have  main- 
tained that  they  alone  have  given  leadership  to  workers  in  parades,  demon- 
strations, strikes,  and  on  picket  lines;  they  have  denied  that  the  Socialist 
party  has  ever  been  effective  in  such  class  struggles.^  Even  when  the 
economic  crash  of  1929  threatened  the  working  class  with  unemployment,  starva- 
tion, and  death,  the  Socialist  party  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  come 
forward  as  leaders  with  an  adequate  program.  Communists  have  declared. 


^Foster,  The  Crisis  In  the  Socialist  Party,  pp.  6-7,  26. 

3Ibld..  p.  26. 

^Discussed  supra. 

^Foster,  The  Oriel b in  the  Socialist  Party,  pp.  6-7,  25,  45-46;  From  Bryan  to 
Stalin,  p.  284. 


^Foster,  The  Crisis  in  the  Socialist  Party,  pp.  23-25 
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Qpportunist  Trade  Unionism.^-  Unlike  the  Commnist  party,  which  has 
formulated  a definite  position  on  all  important  trade  union  questions,  for 
the  adoption  of  which  its  members  have  agitated  in  the  unions,  the  Social- 
ist party  took  the  attitude  of  trade  union  neutrality,  i.e.,  that  it  must 
make  no  efforts  to  control  the  trade  unions  for  the  advancement  of  its  own 
view  on  socialism.  This  was  a mistaken  attitude,  the  O.F.  held.  It  was 
the  duty  of  militant  socialists  not  merely  to  repudiate  neutrality  but  to 
engage  actively  in  the  fight  against  the  opportunism  of  the  A. P.L.  bureau- 
cracy headed  first  by  (tempers  and  subsequently  by  Green.  Not  only  did  the 
Socialist  party  (in  spite  of  the  protest  of  its  Left  Wing)  not  remain  neu- 
tral, but  it  gave  aid  and  support  to  the  (tempers  bureaucracy,  in  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  rank-and-file  workers  in  the  A.F.L.,  Communists 
charged. 

"In  fact,  the  S.P.  leaders'  real  tendency  was  to  collaborate  and 
amalgamate  with  the  (tempers  regime.  If  they  did  not  actually  consolidate 
their  forces  with  the  Green  ruling  bureaucracy  sooner,  it  was  primarily 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  large  and  militant  Left  wing  of  the  Party.  . 

e * 

"This  traditional  policy  of  the  Socialist  Party  lsadership  to 
temporise  and  compromise  with  the  reactionary  American  Federation  of  Labor 
officialdom  was  disastrous  to  the  development  of  the  Socialist  Party  as 
the  real  leading  force  in  the  labor  movement.  The  only  way  the  Socialist 
Party  could  have  come  forward  as  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class  wae  hy 
a policy  of  sustained  militant  struggle  on  all  fronts  against  the  (tempers 
regime,  and  in  this  it  failed  dismally. 

3 

Support  of  Mew  Deal.  The  Communist  party  has  charged  that  instead  of 
attacking  the  New  Seal  in  the  days  of  its  early  inception  as  the  C.P.  did, 
the  Socialist  party  and  its  bureaucracy  joined  hands  with  the  A.F.L.  in 
giving  enthusiastic  aid  and  support  to  tbs  policies  of  Boosevelt. 

"The  Socialist  Party  also  tailed  along  after  Boosevelt.  The  Socialist 
leaders  greeted  the  New  Seal  enthusiastically.  In  some  respects  they  went 
even  beyond  the  Green  bureaucrats,  as  they  called  the  New  Seal  a big  step 


Ibid. , pp . 15-16. 

2 Idem. 

^Browder,  Conmunlan  in  the  United  States,  pp.  57-58,  115,  130-121.  Poster, 
Prom  Bryan  to  Stalin,  p.  249. 
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towarde  Social  Ibid.  Hill  quit  and  'Thomas  journeyed  to  Washington  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Roosevelt.  Ho  A.F.  of  L.  officials  entered  more  fully 
into  the  machinery  of  the  Hew  Deal  than  the  Socialist  needle  trade  union 
leaders,  Hillman,  Dub  in  sky  f Zaritsky , etc.  They  all  counseled  confidence 
in  Roosevelt,  and  Hoxman  Thomas  named  the  workers  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  strike."^ 

« . . . The  A.F.  of  L.  leaders  and  many  Socialist  Party  leaders  set 
as  their  guiding  rule  to  do  everything  to  avoid  revolution,  to  save  capital- 
ism; that  Is  why  they  join  Hoosevelt  in  putting  across  the  Hew  Seal  and  the 
H.R.A.;  that’s  why  they  say  ’now  is  not  the  time  to  strike* ; that's  why 
if  the  workers  strike  in  spite  of  them,  they  try  to  hr  oak  the  strike  and 
send  the  workers  hack  without  gaining  their  demands,  to  tie  up  the  workers' 
organizations  in  arbitration  courts,  etc.  . . .*® 

Failure  to  Respond  to  United  Trout  Offers.  The  Communist  party  also 
charged  that  it  consistently  hut  in  vain  made  overtures  to  the  Socialist 

g 

party  for  united  front  agreements  on  specific  issues  on  which  conmon  agree- 
ment existed,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  following!  opposition  to 
Roosevelt's  "hunger  and  war  program";  federal  unemployment  insurance;  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners;  opposition  to  war  and  fascism  in  Germany, 

7 

China,  United  States;  recognition  of  the  Soviet  thlon  by  the  United  States. 
These  offers  were  not  accepted  by  the  N.E.C.  of  the  S.P.® 


Criticism  of  the  Second  Socialist  International  — Since  1935 


Since  the  new  orientation  adopted  at  the  Seventh  World  CongreBe  of 
the  Comintern,  the  chief  criticism  made  of  the  Second  International  has  been 
ite  continued  rejection  of  the  Comintern's  offers  both  of  a united  front^ 


^Foster,  ox>.  clt..  p.  249. 

^Browder,  on.  clt..  p.  57. 

®Bittelman,  The  Advance  of  the  Halted  Front,  pp . 32-68. 

*u-.  pp*  5-6 * 

Q 

jrbid.  s pp*  50-53. 

Hrowder,  Hew  Steps  in  the  United  Front,  p.  11.  X.O.C.I.,  The  Menace  of  a 

Sew  World  War,  pp.  4,7. 


2 

and  of  organic  unity  with  the  Conmuniet  International.  The  Communist 

International  has  regarded  rejection  of  both  pleas  as  deplorable  since 

the  growth  of  the  People’s  Front  movement,  chiefly  at  the  behest  of  the 

Comintern,  has  in  fact  brought  Comnnnists  and  Socialists  together  in  numer- 

3 

oub  European  countries. 

In  urging  organic  unity  of  both  Internationals,  Cotanunlsts  have  de- 
clared it  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  twenty-one  conditions  originally 
laid  down  by  the  Comintern.  Instead,  the  five  conditions  set  forth  by 
Dimitroff  at  the  Seventh  World  Congress  were  held  sufficient.  These  five 
conditions  were  the  following:  that  the  Social-Democracy  sever  its  ties 
with  the  bourgeoisie;  that  unity  of  action  be  achieved;  that  the  revolu- 
tionary road  to  power  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  be  accepted; 
that  support  of  the  capitalist  class  in  an  Imperialist  war  be  refused;  that 
the  new  organization  be  based  on  the  Bolshevik  principle  of  democratic  cen- 
tralism.2 * * * 6 7 

"Now,  as  a result  of  many  years  of  stru^le  for  the  Bolshevizatlon 
of  our  Parties,  having  achieved  the  iron  unity  of  our  ranks  — which  in  many 
countries  have  received  their  baptism  of  fire  in  big  clase  battles  and  have 
passed  the  teat  of  underground  work  — we  are  able,  in  the  present  concrete 
situation,  to  present  the  question  of  creating  a united  revolutionary  party 
of  the  proletariat  in  a new  wav.* 6 

*We  are  often  aekBd  why  we  are  now  laying  down  five  conditions  for 
unity  instead  of  twenty-one  as  we  did  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International.  We  are  doing  that  because  the  five  condl tlone  of  the  Seventh 
Congress  essentially  cover  the  twenty-one  conditions  of  the  Second  Congress, 

. . . because  our  five  conditions  wholly  correspond  to  the  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents of  these  workers.*” 


2Uanuileky,  The  Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress,  pp.  39-44, 

®Pieck,  Freedom.  and  Bread1,  pp.  63-55,  56. 

^Uanullshy,  on.  clt..  pp.  42-43. 

6Pimitroff,  Working  Class  Unity— Bulwark  Against  Jhsclsm.  pp.  64-66. 
Uanullefcy,  on.  clt..  pp.  41-42. 


^Manulleky,  on.  clt..  p.  40. 

7Ihid.,  pp.  42—43. 
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Crlticlsm  of  the  Socialist  Party  — Slnce_1935 


MmtflBlon  of  Trotskyists.  The  outstanding  criticism  the  Oommunlst 
party  has  made  of  the  Socialist  party  since  the  Seventh  World  Congress 
of  the  Comintern  has  been  the  alleged  left-sectarianism  into  which  it  is 
declared  to  have  fallen.  ComounistB  have  attributed  this  to  the  influence 
of  "counter-revolutionary  Trotskyism11  resulting  from  the  admission  of  the 
Trotskyists  Into  the  Socialist  party  in  1936.  Although  the  Trotskyists 
were  subsequently  expelled  from  the  S.P. , their  Influence  has  remained, 
the  ConmuniBte  have  maintained;  this  has  given  the  party  its  ultra-leftist 
tinge  and  has  caused  a tremendous  decline  in  its  membership  and  influence. 

"The  sectarian  danger  in  the  Socialist  Party  was  greatly  Increased 
by  that  Party's  recent  absorption  of  the  Trotskyite  group.  Just  at  the 
same  time  when  these  counter-revolutionary  elements  were  being  proved 
to  be  terrorists  and  assassins  the  Socialist  Party  saw  fit  to  take  them 
to  its  bosom.  But  It  will  inevitably  pay  dearly  for  this  mistake  in  loss 
of  strength  and  influence . . . .**• 

"...  The  admission  of  the  counter-revolutionary  Trotskyites  wae 
an  injection  of  deadly  poison  into  the  life  tissues  of  the  Socialist 
Party  . . . .** 

"We  must  warn  our  Socialist  comrades:  Be  careful,  you  are  about  to 
swallow  a deadly  poison,  which  we  know  from  sad  experience.  Better  prepare 
an  emetic,  for  surely  you  will  soon  be  in  convulsions  from  Bevere  internal 
political  disturbances.  We  hope  you  will  recover  from  the  illness  which 
you  are  guaranteeing  for  yourselves."® 

mtra-Laftlet  Sectarianism.  The  following  are  the  specific  allegations 
of  ultra-leftist  sectarianism  and  counter-revolutionary  Trotskyism  which  the 
Common! st  party  has  made  against  the  Socialist  party:  (l)  Its  opposition  to 
the  People' b Front.  (2)  Its  opposition  to  collective  security.  (3)  Its  crit- 


^ Foster,  The  Oriels  in  the  Socialist  Party,  p.  45. 

2Ihid..  p.  69. 

^Browder,  Report  to  the  Hlnth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  p.  16; 
The  People1  e Front,  p.  27. 
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ical  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  denunciation  of  the  Moscow 
trials.  (4)  Its  hostility  to  a Farmer-Labor  party.  (5)  Its  rejection  of 
offers  of  united  front  and  organic  unity. 

4 

Opposition  to  the  People's  Front.  The  Communist  party*  s case  for  the 

5 

People's  Front  has  already  been  stated.  The  arguments  raised  by  Forman 
Thomas  anA  the  Socialist  party  against  it  have  been  called  " super-revolu- 

g 

tionary".  Conuunlete  have  maintained  that  the  paramount  problem  of  stopping 

fascism  can  only  he  solved  by  a People's  Front  program  with  ''democracy 

7 

against  fascism11  as  its  slogan.  They  have  maintained  that  it  Is  Inexpedi- 
ent to  raise  the  issue  of  "socialism  versus  capitalism?  at  this  time,  as 

8 

Forman  Thomas  and  the  Socialists  have  insisted  upon  doing. 

"The  worst  aspect  of  the  doubts  and  confusion  of  Thomas  is  that  he 
has  never  himself,  in  Ms  own  programmatic  pronouncements,  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  'transition'  to  socialism.  The  People's  Front  program  is  not 
socialism.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  making  no  pretensions  to  that  effect. 

It  ie  openly  and  frankly  a Joint  platform  of  non-Social ists  together  with 
Socialists.  But  the  realization  of  this  program  creates  the  moat  favorable 
conditions  for  gathering  and  organizing  the  forces  of  socialism.  Ho  one 
can  seriously  pretend  to  fight  for  socialism,  without  fighting  stubbornly 
by  all  means  to  create  those  most  favorable  conditions.  But  Thomas  wants 
the  'transition'  before  he  will  help  create  the  conditions  for  it.  . . 

ComnunistB  have  el  so  charged  that  because  of  the  S.P.'e  Insistence  upon 

"socialism  versus  capitalise?  in  the  1936  presidential  election  campaign,  it 

gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  forces  of  Bearet,  Landon  and  the  Liberty  League 

by  concentrating  its  attacks  upon  Roosevelt  instead  of  Landon  and  the  Repub— 


^Browder,  The  ComgMniqtH  in  the  People's  Front,  pp.  41-53. 
^Discus Bed  supra. 

^Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  41. 

^Foster,  The  Crisis  in  the  Socialist  Party,  p.  47. 

8 Idem. 

Q 

Browder,  op.  clt..  p.  44. 
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,4  ^ 10 

lican  party. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Republican  candidate  Landon,  with  hie  felseface 
of  liberalism  and  his  tutelage  by  the  fascist  Hearet,  is  the  spokesman  of 
the  main  fascist  danger  in  this  country.  . . . 

"But  Thomas  can  see  no  fascist  danger  in  Land  on.  Quite  the  reverse: 
he  concentrates  his  main  fire  against  Roosevelt  and  gives  direct  support  to 
Hearst's  man,  London.  . . . 

"Thomas  aids  the  capitalist  demagogy  by  absolving  London  of  any  taint 
of  fascism  and  accepting  this  pseudo-liberalimn  at  its  face  value.  . . .h11 

Opposition  to  Collective  Security.  The  C.P.  contention  that  the 

preservation  of  peace  can  be  achieved  through  collective  security  pacts  with 

the  great  "democracies"  of  the  world  has  already  been  indicated.^  It  has 

also  declared  that  opposition  to  collective  security  leads  to  "neutrality" 

and  "isolation",  which  are  policies  favored  by  American  imperialists,  and 
3 

lead  to  war. 

"The  American  imperialist  policy  of  'isolation  which  Thomas  accepts 
with  a flourish  of  much  radical  phraseology,  cannot  prevent  war  nor  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  war  if  and  When  it  comes.  'The  way  to  keep  America 
out  of  war  is  to  keep  war  out  of  the  world' , correctly  says  the  Communist 
Party.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  organized  struggle  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  anti-war  forces  of  the  world  against  the  mad-dog  fascist  war- 
makers.  The  great  present  task  of  the  revolutionary  movement  is  to  mobolize 
the  workers  and  their  allies  for  this  straggle  against  war,  and  it  is  a task 
that  the  Communist  Parties  are  everywhere  loyally  fulfilling.  But  the 
Socialist  Party,  with  its  'stay  out  of  it'  American  capitalist  neutrality 
theories,  has  abdicated  mass  leadership  in  this  struggle  for  peace  and  is 
objectively  lending  support  to  the  fascist  war-makers  in  Europe  and  this 
country.  "3 

Hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist  party  has  been  severe  in 
its  criticism  of  the  Socialist  party's  alleged  unfriendliness  towards  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  support  of  the  adjudicated  murderers  and  terrorists  in- 
volved in  the  Moscow  Trials  (1936-1938).^  Comnentlng  on  this,  Poster  has 


^Poster,  op.  clt..  pp.  47-50.  Browder,  The  People's  Pront.  pp.  28-33, 

^Poster,  op.  clt..,  p.  48. 

^Discussed  supra, 
o 

Bittelman,  Going  Left,  p.  33.  Poster,  op.  clt..  pp.  50-52. 

"Z 

Poster,  op.  clt..  pp.  52-53. 

^Browder,  Traitors  in  American  History,  pp.  17-20.  Poster,  op , ci  t . . 
pp.  63-65. 
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declared: 

"The  revolutionary  stature  of  a party  can  be  measured  "by  its  attitude 
towards  the  U.S.S.H.  This  is  because  the  Soviet  government  is  the  revolu- 
tion in  life,  the  crystallization  in  flesh  and  blood  of  revolutionary  the- 
ory and  practice.  The  anti-Soviet  tendencies  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Socialist  Party  are  expressions  of  the  reformian  with  which  the  Party  is 
afflicted.  . . . 

■It  is  high  time  that  the  Socialist  Party  put  an  end  to  these  anti- 
revolutionary  trends.  . . ."5 

g 

Critical  Attitude  towards  Parmer-Labor _Party.  Communists  have  accused 

the  Socialist  party  of  failing  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Parmer- 
Labor  party  as  the  great  bulwark  against  the  growth  of  fascism  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  further  held  that  by  insisting  upon  too  radical  a program 
as  a condition  precedent  for  supporting  such  a movement,  the  Socialist  party 
in  effect  has  hindered  ite  growth. 

■It  ie  true  that  the  Socialist  Party  does  lip  service  to  the  question 
of  the  Ifermer-Labor  Party,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  practice, 
the  Socialist  Party  follows  a line  inimical  to  the  Parmer-Labor  Party.  This 
manifests  itself  by  the  Socialist  Party's  systematic  opposition  to  all  steps 
leading  towards  the  actual  formation  of  the  Parmer-Labor  Party.  It  hinders 
the  Parmer-Labor  Party  by  insisting  upon  an  unduly  radical  program  for  it 
and  by  putting  forth  pessimistic  arguments  that  there  is  as  yet  no  mast 
basis  for  such  a party.  Besides,  the  Socialist  Party  takes  little  or  no 
active  part  in  the  now  necessary  preliminary  agitation  and  organization 
steps  — the  building  of  local  and  state  parties,  Parmer-Labor  Party  confer- 
ences, etc.  — and  often  actually  reeiet  these  movements.  . . . 

* . . . The  baneful  and  growing  influence  of  the  Trotskyites  in  the  Social- 
ist Party  greatly  increases  this  antl-Parmer-Labor  Party  trend.  Thus  the 
Socialist  Party  raises  a high  barrier  of  eectarianian  that  blocks  its  way 
to  ernes  influence  leadership  on  the  fundamentally  important  issue  of  the 
Parmer-Labor  Party.*7 

ft 

Rejection  of  United  Pront  and  Organic  Unity.  The  Conmuniet  party  has 
scored  the  refusal  of  the  Socialist  party  to  enter  into  united  front  agree- 
ments or  negotiate  for  organic  unity,  despite  the  united  front  agreements 
which  have  been  consunmated  from  time  to  time  by  local  sections  of  the  Contra- 


ry os  ter,  on.  clt..  p.  65. 

rBlttelman,  on.  cit..  pp.  39-44.  Poster,  op.  clt..  pp.  53-56. 

7Poster,  op.  clt..  p.  54. 

rBlttelman,  op.  cit..  pp.  44-46.  Poater,  Prom  Bxyan  to  Stalin,  p.  312; 
The  Crisis  In  the  Socialist  Party,  pp.  60-63. 
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niet  and  Socialist  parties.  Communists  especially  regretted  the  refusal  of 

9 

the  S.F.  to  accept  a joint  presidential  slate  in  1936.  They  have  attributed 

the  anti -unity  line  to  the  influence  of  the  Trotskyists  and  the  hang-over 

10 

from  the  days  the  Old  Guard  Socialists  dominated  the  party. 

Snmmft-ry 


Poster  has  summarized  some  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  these  words: 

"The  general  result  of  the  Socialist  Party's  traditional  flabby,  re- 
formist, class-collaborationist  policies,  dictated  by  its  opportunist 
middle  class  leadership,  has  been  that  the  Socialist  Party  could  not  and 
did  not  become  a strong,  mass  revolutionary  Party.  Its  leaders  ducked 
and  evaded  compromised  every  struggle  and  issue  that  the  workers  were 
basically  interested  in.  By  its  weak,  opportunist  course,  the  Socialist 
Party  was  unable  to  defeat  its  powerful  capitalist  enemies  and  their  labor 
leader  henchmen.  Bence  it  did  not  secure  the  leadership  of  the  masses  and 
become  their  accepted  revolutionary  party.  There  could  be  no  other  outcome 
of  the  Socialist  Party* s long  record  of  opportunist  vacillations  and  ab- 
dication of  leadership  in  the  class  struggle  than  the  Party's  present  crisis 
and  obvious  failure."* 


^Poster,  The  OrisiB  in  the  Socialist  Party,  p.  61. 
10 

Ibid. . p.  63. 

*Ibld. , p.  25. 
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ghaptxb  ran 

TEX  COMMUNIST  EAST!  — CRITICISM  OF  TEE 
LOVXSTOEE  (SOUP 

Jay  Lovestone,  Secretary  of  the  Comnunist  Party,  was  expelled  from 
the  party  in  1929.  According  to  the  official  version  of  the  Co  mutual  st  par- 
ty, hie  refusal  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Communist  International 

1 2 
and  accept  its  discipline  led  the  Comintern  to  order  his  expulsion,  which 

order  was  carried  out  by  the  C.P.,  U.S.A. 

According  to  the  Comnunist  party,  the  ousting  of  Lovestone  was  part  of 

a world-wide  purge  to  cleanse  the  Comnunist  International  of  its  rightest 
3 

elements.  Those  accused  of  Right  Deviation! an  included  B randier  and  Thai- 

4 5 6 

beimer  in  Germany,  Jilek  in  Czechoslovakia,  Kilbom  in  Sweden,  Sellier 

and  Do  riot  in  France,  and  Lovetone  and  Bertram  lolfe  in  the  United  States. 

The  rootB  of  the  controversy  were  to  he  found  in  the  conflict  between  Stalin 

9 

and  Bukharin  in  the  Comnunist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Comnunist  International  itself.*^ 


•^Stalin,  Speeches  on  the  American  Communist  Party,  pp.  25,37. 

^Bittelman,  Milestones  in  the  History  of  the  Comnunist  Party,  pp.  88-89. 

®0arl  Reeve,  "Loves tone! sm — Twin  of  Fascist-Trotskyism,"  The  Comnunist 
(August,  1938),  Yol.  XVII,  Ho.  8,  p.  733. 

^eeve,  op.  clt..  p.  733.  X.C.C. I.  .Fifteen  Tears  of  the  Comnunist  Interna- 
tional. p.  24. 

%eeve,  op.  clt. , p.  733. 

6Id«m. 

7 Idem. 

eIdam.  Browder,  fornmm!  gn  in  the  United  States,  pp.  309-310. 

9Popov,  Outline  History  of  tha  Omammi at  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yol.  II, 
pp.  352-358,  366,  376-381.  Stalin,  Leninism, Yol . II,  pp. 159-1 50,  184-240. 

J^ojov,o^c|t^,V0l.  II,  pp. 358-861, 365-369.  Stalin. op. clt. . Yol.  II,  pp. 
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A detailed  analysis  of  these  problems  is  scarcely  in  order.  In  the 
main,  the  followers  of  Bukharin  were  accused,  in  the  C.F.S.U. , of  under- 
estimating the  dangers  of  the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  the  U.S.S.B., 
by:  demanding  a retardation  of  industrialization;  making  concessions  to 
the  kulaks;  minimizing  farm;  collectivization;  favoring  the  abandonment  of 
the  government  monopoly  on  foreign  trade • 

After  bitterly  attacking  the  program  of  the  Bukhari nitee  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Stalin  tersely  declared: 

”...  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Bight  deviation  in  our  Party  would  release  the  forces  of  capitalism, 
would  undermine  the  revolutionary  position  of  the  proletariat,  and  increase 
the  chances  for  the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  our  country. "12 

In  the  Communist  International,  Stalin  charged  that  the  Bight  deviation 

represented  a tendency  " . . .to  depart  from  the  revolutionary  line  of 

13 

Marxism  in  the  direction  of  Social  Democrary."  More  specifically,  Buk- 
harin was  Indicted  on  four  counts;  his  analysis  of  capitalism  from  which 
he  concluded  that  capitalism  was  maintaining  Itself  and  not  likely  to  be- 
come unstabilized  or  face  a crisis;  his  failure  to  advocate  a war  to  the 
finish  agi&inst  the  'Left*  wing  of  the  Social  Democracy;  his  failure  to  fight 

the  conciliation  tendencies  of  the  Bight  deviatlonists;  his  failure  to  advo- 

14 

cate  iron  discipline  within  the  party. 

Evaluation  of  Lova&one . It  was  these  doctrines  which  Lovestone  was 
charged  with  endorsing  and  fighting  for,  on  the  basiB  of  which  he  was  called 
Bukharin's  "personal  representative”  in  the  United  States.*  Prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  Mb  expulsion  in  1929,  the  Communist  party  launched  bitter  and 

^Stalin,  on.  clt..  Vol.  II,  pp.  141,  145. 

12Ibld. . p.  145. 

lgIbld..  p.  141. 

14Ibld. . pp.  190-193. 

1 

Reeve,  op. clt. . p.  732. 
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excorlatlng  attacks  upon  him.  He  was  accused  of  fomenting  factionalism 

2 3 

in  the  party  and  engaging  In  intrigues  for  purposes  of  personal  gain; 

A 

his  capacities  as  a leader  were  also  seriously  questioned;  his  allegation 
that  9956  of  the  party  stood  fixmly  behind  him  prior  to  hie  expulsion  was 
denied.^ 

“A  few  words  regarding  the  Taunting  manner  in  which  the  group  of 
Comrade  Love  stone  speaks  and  represents  itself  here  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Party » in  the  name  of  99  percent  of  the  Communist  Party  of  America.  . . . 

You  had  a majority  because  the  American  Comnunist  Party  until  now  regarded 
you  as  the  detexmlned  supporters  of  the  Comnunist  International.  And  It 
wae  only  because  the  Party  regarded  you  as  the  friends  of  the  Comintern 
that  you  h«d  a majority  In  the  ranks  of  the  American  Comnunist  Party.  But 
what  will  happen  if  the  American  workers  learn  that  you  Intend  to  break 
the  unity  of  the  ranks  of  the  Comintern  and  you  are  thinking  of  conducting 
a fight  against  its  executive  bodies  — that  Is  the  question,  dear  comrades? 
Do  you  think  that  the  American  workers  will  follow  your  lead  against  the 
Comintern,  that  they  will  prefer  the  interests  of  your  factional  group  to 
the  interests  of  the  Comintern?  . . 

"Comrade  Lovestone  is  spoken  of  as  a talented  leader,  as  the  founder 
of  the  American  Comnunist  Party.  It  is  said  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
American  cannot  get  along  without  Comrade  Lovestone,  that  the  removal  of 
Comrade  Lovestone  may  ruin  the  Party.  That  Is  not  true,  comrades.  Uore 
than  that,  it  is  not  sincere.  It  would  be  a bad  Party  that  could  not  get 
along  without  ary  given  leader.  . . . And,  what  is  more,  comrade  Lovestone 
after  all  is  not  such  a great  leader.  He  is,  of  course,  a capable  and 
talented  comrade.  But  how  have  his  capabilities  been  employed?  In  fac- 
tional scandal -mongering.  In  factional  intrigue . Comrade  Lovestone  is  In- 
disputably an  adroit  and  talented  factional  wirepuller.  Ho  one  can  deny 
him  that.  But  factional  leadership  mast  not  be  confused  with  Party  leader- 
ship. A Party  leader  is  one  thing,  a factional  leader  is  something  quite 
different.  Hot  every  factional  leader  has  the  gift  of  being  a Party  leader. 
I doubt  very  much  that  at  this  stage  Comrade  Lovestone  can  be  a Party 
leader.-1^ 

The  Communist  party's  critician  of  the  Lovestone  group  has  paralleled 
its  own  development  and  changing  conditions.  It  falls  into  two  categories: 
prior  to  the  Seventh  f&rld  Congress;  since  1935. 


O 

Stalin.  Speeches  on  the  American  Qomounlst  Party,  pp.  13-18. 
gIbld..  pp.  31-32. 

^I&em. 

5Ibld..  pp.  8,  31. 

6Stalin,  Speeches  on  the  American  Coanunj at  Party,  pp.  30-31. 
^Ibld. . pp.  31-32. 
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Crlticlm  of  the  Loveetone  Group  — Prior  to  1935 


Left  Social  Ihsciaa.  Lovestone  and  hie  followers  were  called  •left 
social-fascists" 

• . . . They  serve  to  give  the  whole  tendency  a more  'red1  tinge  with 
their  pretense  at  Consnunism,  . . . The  'left*  Social  Tesciets  are  in  reality 
specialized  troops  of  the  reactionary  ‘bureaucrats  for  struggle  against 
revolutionary  sections  of  the  working  class. "® 

There  were  two  leading  objections  raised  to  the  Lovestone  Group  hy 
the  Communist  party:  (1)  Its  thesis  on  American  capitalism.  (5)  Its  theory 
of  exceptionalism. 

Thesis  on  American  Capitalism.  Lovestone  was  especially  taken  to  task 

for  accepting  Bukharin*  s analysis  of  the  nature  of  American  capitalism, 

which  in  essence  held  that  American  cap!  tall  on  was  firmly  entrenched,  and 

3 

was  likely  to  remain  so,  with  no  crisis  in  sight. 

•Tor  some  time  previous  to  his  expulsion,  Lovestone  had  been  propagating 
in  the  United  States  Bukharin* c theory  of  'organized  capitalism* , glorifying 
American  imperialism  and  declaring  that  it  was  Impregnable.  On  the  very  eve 
of  the  1929  orach,  Lovestone  declared  that  American  imperialism  was  going 
stronger.  Corrected  by  the  Communist  International  and  by  the  Whole  American 
Party,  Lovestone  organized  a small  group  to  fight  against  the  Party  and  the 
Communist  International  and  to  carry  on  disruptive  work. 

"The  Uarxiet-Leninlst  laws  of  the  contradictions  of  capitalim,  es- 
pecially the  general  crisis  of  world  capitalism,  did  not  apply  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  Lovestone.  . . 

5 

Theory  of  Zxceptlonalism.  The  Conmunist  party  dismissed  lightly  the 
claims  of  "American  exceptionalism"  raised  by  Lovestone.  It  contended  that 
there  could  he  no  doubt  that  certain  aepecte  of  American  capitalism  differed 
from  those  elsewhere,  but  in  the  last  analysis,  the  baels  of  the  Conmunist 


^Poster,  Toward  S»^t p.  196.  Bittelman,  Milestones  in  the  History 
of  the  Communist  Party,  p.  72. 

Foster,  op.  clt..  p.  197. 

^Ibid. . pp,  733-734.  Poster,  op.  clt..  p.  160. 

'^Eeeve,  op.  clt..  p.  733. 

^Bittelman,  op.  clt..  pp.  72-73.  Stalin,  op,  clt..  pp.  6,  11. 
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movement  bed  to  be  its  general  characteristics,  and  not  its  exceptional 
traits  In  different  countries* 

* ...  It  would  be  wrong  to  Ignore  the  specific  peculiarities  of 
American  capitalism.  The  Oonnunlst  Party,  in  lte  work  mast  take  them  into 
account.  But  it  would  be  still  more  wrong  to  base  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  on  these  specific  features*  since  the  foundation  of  the 
activities  of  every  Communist  Party*  including  the  American  Communist  Par- 
ty, on  which  it  must  base  itself,  most  be  the  general  features  of  capital- 
ism, which  are  the  same  for  all  countries,  and  not  its  specific  features 
in  any  given  country.  It  is  on  this  that  the  international  lam  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  founded.  Specific  features  are  only  supplementary  to  the 
general  features.  . . 

Commenting  on  national  peculiarities  (Lovestone's  "exceptionalltm" ), 
a Communist  theoretician  declared: 

"...  These  claims  and  assertions  would  be  laughable  if  they  were 
not  the  direct  reflection  of  bourgeois  nationalism  and  imperialist  chauvin- 
ism with  which  monopoly  capital  is  now  trying  to  fa  seise  its  rule  pre- 
pare for  war.  Haste's  'Americanism'  and  Lov.eatone's  'exceptional! am' , 
therefore,  assume  especial  value  for  the  Sew  Dealers,  the  value  of  the 
most  'advanced'  detachments  of  the  imperialist  and  chauvinist  bourgeoisie 
operating  among  the  more  conscious  workers."7 

Criticism  of  the  Love stone  group  — Since  1935* 


Identified  with  Trotskyism.  Tbs  Communist  party*  s critic! an  of  the 
Lovestoneitee  has  become  increasingly  sharper  since  the  Seventh  World  Congress. 

O 

Although  Love  atone  is  said  to  have  hailed  this  new  approach,  subsequent 
development b have  shown  that  his  group  has  moved  further  away  from,  rather 
than  close  to,  the  Communist  party.  Another  factor  which  has  increased 
the  C.P.'s  antagonism  toward  Loves  tone  and  hie  followers  has  been  the  lat- 
ter's attitude  toward  the  Moscow  Triads.  After  accepting  the  early  trials 
as  genuine,  or  historically  Justified,  the  Lovestoneitee  later  denounced 


e 

Stalin,  on.  clt..  p.  11. 

7Bittelmaa,  on.  clt..  pp.  72-73. 

^Milton  Howard,  "Toward  What  is  Lovestoneism  Heading?"  Daily  Worker  . 
March  23,  1937,  p.  2 (Part  I);  March  24,  1937  p.  2 (Part  II).  Reeve , 
op.  clt..  pp.  732-742. 

2 

Howard,  op.  clt. , Part  I 
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the  Bukharin-Bykov  trial  ae  political  murder. 

The  Communist  party  has  declared  that  liovestoneism  and  Trotskyism 
are  faBclBt  twins,  despite  the  foaner'e  efforts,  regarded  merely  as  pre- 
tense by  the  C.F. , to  dissociate  Itself  from  Trotskyism. 

"The  role  of  the  Loves tonei te  group  as  agents  of  fascian  becomes  clear 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  trials  at  Moscow  of  the  twenty-one  Trotskyite- 
Bukharinite  wreckers  and  spies.  Loyeetoneism  can  no  longer  masquerade  as 
'a  political  trend  in  the  working  class  movement1  • Lovestoneism  now  finds 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  it  is  'more  respect- 
able' than  Trotskyism.  The  Loveetoneite  group  of  renegades  and  disrupters 
is  now  Identified  with  the  Trotskyites,  with  identical  reactionary  aims 
and  organizational  cooperation."4 

The  Communist  party  has  made  these  specific  charges  to  justify  its  al- 
legations of  "Trotskyism"  against  the  Lovestone  group:  (1)  Its  aid  to 
fascism  by  its  policies  relating  to  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Spain. 

(2)  Ite  opposition  to  collective  security.  (3)  Its  opposition  to  the  People's 
Front.  (4)  Its  "disruptive  tactics"  in  trade  unions. 

The  Moscow  Trials.  Sven  prior  to  the  trials  of  Bukharin,  Bytov  and 
Tomsky,  tbs  Communist  party  condemned  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Lovestone- 
ltes,  which  the  C.P.  construed  as  holding  the  earlier  trials  to  be"'his- 

„ 5 

torlcally  justifiable'  frameups" . 

"The  perilous  coasting  toward  Trotzkylte  positions,  despite  its  avowed 
hostility  to  Trotskyism,  is  also  seen  in  the  Lovestone  position  on  the 
Uoscow  Trials.  Loveetoneism  has  created  a remarkable  'analysis'  of  these 
trials.  . . 

"Is  Loves toneian  preparing  itself  for  the  coming  trials  of  its  god- 
fathers, the  Bight  Opportunists,  Bukharin  and  Bykov?  Ib  ite  straddling 
position  on  the  recent  trials  affected  by  the  exposure  of  the  links  betwesn 
Trotskyism  and  the  Bight  Opposition  in  the  U.S.S.B.?"? 

Because  they  defended  Bukharin,  Bykov,  Tomsky  and  company  against  the 


^Discussed  infra. 

4Beeve,  op.  dt..  p.  732. 
^Howard,  op.  cit. , Part  II. 
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chargee  of  counter-revolution,  attempted  assassination,  sabotage  and  agree- 
ments with  the  agents  of  Hitler  and  the  Mikado , the  C.P.  accused  the  Love- 

8 

stone! tes  of  taking  a position  identical  with  the  Trotskyists.  Comminists 

farther  averred  that  as  far  hack  as  1934,  the  Bukharinites  had  made  common 

cause  with  the  followers  of  Trotsky  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  regime 

9 

and  the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

"We  now  know  that  thiB  bloc  of  Bukharinites  and  Trotsky! tes  was  at 
that  time  employed  by  the  secret  services  of  the  fascists  for  wrecking, 
murder  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet  Union. "10 

Spain.  The  Love stonei tes  were  accused  of  working  hand  in  glove  with 

the  Trotskyists  everywhere  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 

fascists. 

"...  The  Lovestoneites  and  Trot skyi tes  are  carrying  out  the  poli- 
cies and  desires  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Japanese  armies  and  of  Hitler 
and  lfussolinl.  . . .M^ 

On  the  Spanish  question,  serious  charges  were  preferred  against  the 

Lovestoneites.  The  Spanish  Workers  Party  of  Harriet  Unity  (P.O.U.M.), 

whose  policies  the  followers  of  Lovestone  endorsed,  was  called  the  counter- 

12 

revolutionary  agent  of  Franco , fighting  against  the  Loyalists  from  within. 

All  the  Loyalist  forces  in  Spain  were  said  to  have  opposed  the  policies  of 

the  P.O.U.U.  except  the  Lovestoneites  and  the  Trotskyists,  who  were  alleged 

13 

to  have  rallied  to  its  support. 

"In  Spain,  it  has  been  proved  by  documents,  Andreas  Nin  and  the  other 
Trotskyltes  and  Lovestoneites  of  the  P.O.U.U.  were  paid  agents  of  Franco 


8 Reeve,  op,  clt..  p.  732. 

^Idem. 

10Ibld . . p.  733. 

^Hseve,  op.  clt..  p.  736. 

^Howard,  op.  clt..  Barts  I and  IZ.  Reeve,  op,  clt..  pp«  737-739. 

goria,  Trotskrii  in  the  Service  of  Franco— A Documented  Record  of  Treachery 

b£_  the  P.O.U.U.  in  Spain,  passim. 


*®Howard,  op.  clt..  Parts  I and  II.  Reeve,  op.  clt. . pp.  737-379. 
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and  were  part  of  hie  fascist  spying  and  wrecking  apparatus.  The  counter- 
revolutionary insurrection  at  Barcelona  last  year  led  by  the  Trotskyite- 
Loveetoneite  P.O.U.M.  and  other  criminal  and  reactionary  elements  in  behalf 
of  Tranco  is  sell  known.  Bow  completely  Loves  tone  identifies  himself  with 
these  fascist  spies  and  agents  in  Spain  is  seen  by  his  repeated  plea  for 
them  in  his  Bheet,  The  Workers'  Age.  . . 

"The  POEM  has  become  the  notorious  'HLfth  Column'  of  the  fascist 
army,  the  column  of  the  invaders  within  the  gates  of  Madrid.  Emitting  a 
large  cloud  of  violently  pseudo-revolutionary  phrases,  a hash  of  slogans 
for  'socialisation'  and  'dual  power',  the  FOUM  has  become  a force  of 
treachery  and  demoralization ."l5 

Collective  Security.  The  Communist  party  has  declared  that  in  place 
of  collective  security  as  the  road  to  peace,  the  Lovestoneltes  have  taken 
an  isolationist  position,  as  evidenced  by  their  endorsement  of  the  Oxford 
Pledge  in  the  American  Student  Union;  their  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Standard  Oil  tankers  and  other  American  ships  from  Chinese  waters;  their 
support  of  an  "anti-War"  Congress  (Reap  Am^ricA  Out  of  Bar  Committee)  which 
is  a rival  to  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  The  Communists  further 
charged  that  at  a meeting  of  the  said  "anti-war*  Congress,  the  Lovestone- 
ltes betrayed  Spain. 

"The  Lovestoneltes  together  with  other  isolationists  dominated  this 
conference,  and  although  the  rank-and-file  delegates,  who  through  confusion 
attended  the  congress,  wanted  to  pass  a resolution  calling  for  lifting  of 
the  embargo  on  Spain,  and  for 'the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  the  Lovestone- 
ltes, led  by  such  people  as  Bertram  Wolfe  and  their  whole  group  of  national 
leaders  of  disruption,  successfully  sabotaged  the  passage  of  such  a resolu- 
tion. . . 

Opposition  to  Peonle ' b Front.  Die  Communists  have  declared  that  in 
the  name  of  revolution,  the  Lovestoneltes  have  opposed  the  People's  l*ront, 
the  only  salvation  of  the  working  class,  in  Spain,  Prance,  China  and  in  the 
United  States;  that  they  have  even  urged  their  followers  to  preach  "revolu- 
tionary defeatism"  in  democratic  countries  allied  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 


*^Reeve,  op.  clt..  p.  737. 
■*,5Hbward,  on.  cit..  Part  I. 
^Eeeve,  op.  clt..  p.  737. 
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war  against  the  fascist  powers.  It  has  also  been  charged  that  they  have 

been  unwilling  to  work  for  the  election  of  anti-fascist  candidates  pledged 

3 

to  support  a progressive,  although  not  an  out-and-out  socialist,  program. 
They  have  likewise  been  accused  of  refusing  to  support  "the  progressive 


Boo Bevel t administration" . 


[.  The  Loveetoneites  have  been  charged 


with  pursuing  anti -working  class  trade  union  practices. 

"In  every  organization  where  the  Loveetoneites  manage  to  worm  their 
way,  they  foeter  Bed-baiting,  disruptive  reactionary  policiee,  and  urge 
surrender  to  the  bosses.  . . ."B 

"The  Lovestone  group  supports  and  encourages  every  Bed-baiter  and 
fascist  agent.  . . ,"6 

In  the  Auto  Workers  Union,  the  International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 

Union,  in  the  Maritime  Union,  and  elsewhere,  the  Loveetoneites  have  been 

accused  of  joining  with  "degenerate  disrupters"  to  fight  A. IT.  of  L.  and 

0.1 .0.  unity  and  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  incunbent  administrations 

7 

by  "raising  the  • Red'  scare"  and  %Landering  the  Communist  Party* . 


On  the  basis  of  its  analysis,  the  Conmuniet  party  has  concluded  that 

"Lovestone  works  for  Ibsclsm"^  and  the"Lovegtoneltes  fight  in  the  interests 

2 

of  Fascist  warmongers".  Members  of  the  C.P.  have  been  warned  against  Love- 
stoneites.  The  Communist  party  has  raised  two  slogans:  (1)  Drive  the  Love- 


8Ibld. , pp.  738-739. 
3Ibld. . p.  739. 

4Ibld..  p.  736. 

6Jbld.,  p.  734. 

SIMi. . p.  736. 

7Ibld. . pp,  734-736,  741. 
^•Ibld. . p.  736. 

2Ibia. . p.  737. 
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stoneltes  out  of  the  labor  movement.  (2)  No  Conmunist  party  member  may  have 

4 

any3 4' personal  or  political  relationship*  with  "confirmed*  Lovestoneites. 


3Ibld. . p.  741. 

^C.P.,  U.SJL.,  Constitution  and  By-Laws . Article  VI,  Section  14,  p.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

TBS  COMMUNIST  PARTY  — CRITICISM  OP  TBS 
TROTSKYISTS 


Prior  to  1935 


Petty-Bourgeois  Roots.  The  Cozanunist  party' s criticism  of  "Trotsky- 
ism" le  baaed  upon  an  analysis  Which  has  placed  the  latter's  social  roots 
in  a veil-defined  economic  class.  It  does  not  treat  "Trotskyism"  as  a 
mere  individual  manifestation,  hut  rather  as  a product  of  the  wants  and 
aspirations  of  the  pe tty-bourgeoisie.*  Trotskyists  have  thus  been  accused 

of  attempting  " ...  to  substitute  their  pe tty-bourgeoisie  ideology  for 

2 

the  great  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin  . . .* 

3 

"Trotskyism  is  the  vanguard  of  the  counter-revolutionary  bourgeoisie." 

■The  understanding  of  Trotskyism  as  representing  the  influence  of 
the  petty  bourgeoisie  on  certain  elements  of  the  proletariat  and  of  the 
Comnunist  fturty  was  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Chion.  Thus  the  Thirteenth  Congress 
(1924)  declared: 

" 'In  the  person  of  the  present  opposition  ve  face  not  only  an  attempt 
to  revise  Bolshevism,  not  only  a direct  moving  away  from  Leninism,  but  also 
a clearly  expressed  petty-bourgeois  deviation.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  opposition  objectively  reflects  the  pressure  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  on  the  positions  of  the  Party  of  the  proletariat  and  ite  poli- 
cies.* »4 

"...  Trotskyimn  is  not  a one-man  affair.  It  is  not  a peculiarity 
of  an  individual.  Trotskyism  is  a social  phenomenon  ....  But  even  if 
Trotsky  did  not  exist,  the  brand  of  opposition  to  the  revolution  which  he 
represents  would  find  its  expression.  Trotskyism  is  being  reborn  on  every 
stage  of  the  revolution&xy  movement  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
attitude  of  a certain  class,  namely  the  petty  bourgeoisie 


*01gin,  "Trotskyism — Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  pp.  17-21. 
2Vorosbilov,  Stalin  and  the  Red  Army.  p.  43. 

a 

Stalin,  Questions  Concerning  the  History  of  Bolshevism,  p.  11. 
^lgin,  op.  dt..  p.  20. 

SIbid.,  p.  17. 
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Left  Social  Ufaecigm.  In  keeping  with  the  theory  of  social-fascism, 

prevalent  during  the  period  following  the  Sixth  World  Congress,  Trotskyism 

was  characterised  as  " 'left*  Social  Ta seism" . This  category  was  regarded 

hy  the  C.P.  as  even  more  dangerous  than  " 'right1  Social  fascism?1,  because, 

while  pretending  to  be  ultra-revolutionary.  Trotskyism  was  really  giving 

the  marirmim  aid  and  comfort  to  the  excuse  of  fascism. 

"But  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  to  the  workers  of  all  this  crop 
of  demagogues  are  the  so-called  'left*  Social  fascists.  The  substance  of 
their  activities  is,  while  giving  practlcsl  support  to  the  right  Social 
fascists,  to  criticize  them  in  the  name  of  revolution.  They  are  the  radical 
phrase-mongers  par  excellence.  . . . Trotsky  belongs  to  this  general  cate- 
gory. . . ."6 

Trotsky's  Berated  Break  with  Marxism-Leninism.  Stalin  has  asserted 
that  Trotskyism  constitutes  a three-fold  break  with  the  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism:  (l)  The  denial  of  the  possibility  of  building  socialism 
in  one  country  by  the  advocacy  of  the  theory  of  permanent  (continuous) 

revolution.  (2)  The  underestimation  of  the  role  of  the  peasantry  in  social - 

, v 7 

1st  reconstruction.  (3)  The  rejection  of  Bolshevik  discipline.  Sach  of 

these  criticisms  will  he  briefly  considered. 

The  Theory  of  Permanent  Revolution.  The  contention  of  Stalin  and  his 

followers,  that  Trotsky's  theory  of  permanent  revolution  was  of  Menshevist 

origin  and  was  opposed  by  Lenin  (whose  viewB  were  Identical  with  those  of 

Stalin  in  supporting  the  theory  of  socialism  in  one  country),  has  already 
1 

been  discussed.  It  now  remains  to  present  the  essential  points  of  Commu- 
nist criticism  of  this  doctrine. 

Communists  have  asserted  that  history  has  proved  Stalin,  and  not 
Trotsky,  correct  on  the  possibilities  of  building  socialism  in  the  Soviet 


g 

To  b ter,  Toward  Soviet  America,  p.  195. 

7Stalin,  The  October  Bevolution.  pp.  88-90;  Leninism.  Vol.  II,  pp.  145- 
146,  391-394.  Olgin,  on.  clt..  pp.  48-49. 

^See  Stalin's  version  of  the  Stal in-Trotsky  controversy,  mra. 
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2 

Union.  For  one  thing,  Trotsky'  b allegation  of  **the  hostile  collision' 

'of  the  proletarian  vanguard'  with  'the  "broad  masses  of  the  peasants'*  has 
never  matured,  Stalin  has  declared; 3 and  again,  socialism  is  actually  "being 
achieved  in  the  U.S.S.E.^ 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  universal  theory  of  the  sirool taneous 
victory  of  revolution  in  the  principal  countries  of  Xurope,  the  theory  that 
the  victory  of  socialism  in  one  country  is  impossible , has  turned  out  to  be 
an  artificial  and  untenable  theory.  The  seven  years'  history  of  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  in  Bussla  speaks  not  for  but  against  this  theory.  This 
theory  is  inacceptable  not  only  as  a scheme  of  development  of  the  world 
revolution,  for  it  is  in  contradiction  to  obvious  facts.  . . ."2 3 * 5 

"Veil  now,  is  it  possible  to  build  socialist  economy  in  our  country 
without  the  victory  of  socialism  being  first  achieved  In  other  countries, 
without  direct  assistance  in  technique  and  equipment  from  the  victorious 
proletariat  of  the  Vest?  And  it  Is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary  and 
inevitable.  For  we  are  already  building  socialian  by  developing  national- 
ised industry  and  linking  it  up  with  agriculture,  by  implanting  co-opera- 
tion In  the  countryside  and  bringing  peasant  econosy  into  the  general  system 
of  Soviet  development,  by  reviving  the  soviets  and  merging  the  state  appara- 
tus with  the  Vaat  masses  of  the  population,  by  building  a new  culture  and 
fostering  new  social  activity.  . . ,"6 7 

Stalin  has  intimated  that  Trotsky1  s fundamental  theoretical  error  lies 
in  his  failure  to  take  cognizance  of  new  factors  which  have  arisen  under 

7 

imperial  inn:  the  uneven  development  of  capitalism. 

"...  Formerly  the  triumph  of  revolution  in  a single  country  was 
considered  impossible,  for,  it  was  said,  the  combined  action  of  the  prole- 
tarians of  all,  or  at  le&at  of  a majority,  of  the  advanced  countries  was 
necessary  to  defeat  the  bourgeoisie.  This  point  of  view  no  longer  tallies 
with  the  facts.  It  has  now  become  necessary  to  concede  the  possibility 
of  victory  over  the  bourgeoisie  in  a single  country  because  the  uneven  and 
sporadic  development  of  the  capitalist  countries  under  imperialism,  the 
aggravation  of  the  catastrophic  internal  contradictions  of  imperialism, 
leading  inevitably  to  war  and  the  strengthening  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  every  country  of  the  world,  lead,  not  only  to  the  possibility,  but 


2Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  I,  pp.  110-114,  133-136,  169  , 206  , 231,  264-266, 
296-297. 

3Ibid..  Vol.  I,  p.  112. 

^Manulleky,  The  alee  of  Socialism  In  the  Soviet  Union,  p.  38.  E.C.C.I., 

Resolutions — Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comnunist  International,  pp.  53-54. 
Stalin,  on.  clt..  Vol.  I,  pp.  133,  231. 

5 Ibid. , p.  133. 

6Ibld. . p.  231. 

7Stalin,  Foundations  of  Leninism,  p.  42.  Bopov,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  303- 
305.  dgln,  on.  clt..  pp.  29-32. 


to  the  necessity  of  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  in  individual  countries. 
The  history  of  the  Bus  elan  Eevolution  is  a striking  proof  of  that.  . . ."8 

Stalin  has  not  denied  that  ”...  for  the  complete  victory  of  social  iam, 

for  complete  security  against  the  restoration  of  the  old  ordei;  the  united 

Q 

efforts  of  the  proletarians  of  several  countries  are  necessary.  ..."  But 

he  has  declared  that  the  success  of  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  pave 

10 

the  way  for  successful  revolutions  eleewhere. 

Trotsky' s theory,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted,  not  only 
makes  the  decay  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  defeat  of  socialism  in  the 

Soviet  Union  imminent,^  hut  actually  leads  to  the  restoration  of  capital- 

. ,,  12 
ism  as  well. 

"The  capitalist  arguments  that  'it  is  impossible*  also  found  their 
echoes  within  the  Conmunlst  party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  they  reflected 
the  despair  of  the  defeated  and  declining  capitalist  remnants  in  the  U.S.S.H. 
Their  outspoken  representative  was  Trotzsby.  . . ."1® 

"The  entire  course  of  the  class  struggle  everywhere  proves  conclusively 
that  Stalin's  policy  leads  to  socialism  and  that  Trotsky' b program  is  anti- 
revolutionary and  leads  back  to  capitalism.  . . . 

"The  essence  of  Trotskyion  is  capitalistic,  not  socialistic.  Bor  can 
all  Trotsky's  loud  mouthing  of  ultra-radical lan  mask  this  basic  fact  which 
everyday  events  in  the  world  class  struggle  make  clear  as  light.  ...  It 
is  precisely  because  Trotsky's  program  leads  away  from  socialist  rather 
than  toward  it  that  the  masses  in  the  U.S.S.H. , and  the  most  advanced  workers 
in  all  lands,  reject  it.  . . .*14 

The  Bole  of  the  Peasantry  in  Socialist  Construction.1  Ooomnnists  have 
denied  what  they  regard  as  a basic  assumption  of  Trotsky,  namely,  that  the 
peasantry  cannot  he  depended  upon  to  aid  the  proletariat  in  building  social - 


®Stalin,  op.  clt..  p.  42. 

^Stalin,  Leninism.  Yol.  I,  pp.  116-117,  169.  Also  See  Stalin,  A Letter  to 
Ivanov,  pp.  9-14. 

10Stalin,  Leninism.  Yol.  X,  pp.  133-136. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  117-119,  206.  Qlgin,  op.  clt..  pp.  26-27. 

^foster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  pp.  125-126;  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Piatakpy-ttoflftlg  pp.  32-33. 

1.3 

Foster,  Toward  Soviet  America,  p.  125. 

14lbBter,  Question*  4gJg££&  on  the  Piatakov-Badek  Prlal.  PP*  33-34. 

^Olgin,  Trotskyism — Counter-Revolution  in  Disguise,  pp.  37-49.  Stalin, 
Leninism.  Yol.  I,  pp.  164-165,  213-214. 
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ism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  rather  tend  to  act  as  a counter-revolutionary 
2 

force.  They  have  maintained  that  it  was  Lenin's  thesis  that  the  peasantry 

would  serve  a double  purpose:  first,  to  unite  as  a whole  with  the  proletariat 

in  a bourgeois-democratic  revolution  which,  among  other  things,  would  abolish 

the  last  remnants  of  feudalism;  second,  to  unite  in  part  (the  poorer  elements 

of  the  peasantry)  with  the  proletariat  to  establish  a dictatorship  of  the 
3 „ 

proletariat.  Communists  have  contended  that  this  is  precisely  what  happened. 

They  have  pointed  to  the  role  of  the  peasants  in  the  Bed  Army,  in  eetahlish- 

4 

ing  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  in  maintaining  it. 

"When  the  proletariat  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  ex- 
propriated the  manufacturers  and  hankers  in  the  early  stages  of  the  social- 
ist revolution  in  Bussia,  who  was  it  that  formed  its  armed  force?  The  Bed 
Army  in  which  the  peasants  formed  a large  part.  When  the  rebellions  of  the 
kulakB  against  the  Soviet  power  on  the  7olga  and  in  many  other  districts 
of  BusBia  had  to  be  quelled  in  1918-1920,  who  did  it?  The  same  Bed  Army 
in  which  the  poor  and  middle  peasants  were  numerically  strong.  When  the 
proletariat  began  to  1 dekulakLze'  the  rich  peasants  with  the  introduction 
of  collectivization  in  the  villages,  who  was  its  main  support  and  sho  were 
its  allies?  Its  main  support  were  the  poorer  peasants  in  whose  interests 
it  was  to  carry  out  such  expropriation.  Its  allies  were  the  middle  peasants. 
Suppose  there  were  an  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union  — who  would  he  in  the 
first  ranks  of  defense?  The  Bed  Army,  which  consists  of  workers  and  collec- 
tive farmers. 

Stalin  has  also  declared  that  the  implications  of  Trotsky's  thesis  on 

the  peasantry  go  contrary  to  accomplished  fact.  The  peasantry  has  submitted 

to  collectivization;  it  has  not  attempted  to  restore  capitalism,  as,  Stalin 

6 

alleges,  Trotsky  has  intimated. 

"The  essence  of  Trotskyism  consists,  secondly,  in  denying  the  possibility 
of  drawing  the  basic  masses  of  the  peasantry  into  Socialist  construction  in 
the  countryside.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  working  class  1b 
not  strong  enough  to  lead  the  peasantry  after  it  in  the  task  of  shunting 


^Olgin,  on.  clt..  p,  37. 

^Tbid. , pp.  40-43. 

4Jbid.,  pp.  47-48. 

^Ibid. . pp.  47-48. 

^Stalin,  Leninism.  Vol.  II,  p.  392. 
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the  individual  peasant  farms  on  to  collective  rails  and  that,  If  In  the  near 
future  the  victory  of  the  world  revolution  does  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
working  class,  the  peasantry  will  restore  the  old  bourgeois  system.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  here  the  bourgeois  denial  of  the  strength  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  for  leading  the  peasantry  to  Socialism, 
covered  with  the  mask  of  'revolutionary'  phrases  about  the  victory  of  the 
world  revolution.  Given  such  views,  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  peasant 
masses  into  the  collective  farm  movement,  organise  a mass  collective  farm- 
ing movement,  or  organise  the  liquidation  of  the  kulaks  as  a class?  Clearly 
it  is  impossible. 

"Hence  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  organise  the  mass  movement  of  the 
peasantry  towards  collective  farming  and  to  liquidate  the  kulaks,  we  had, 
first  of  all,  to  bury  the  bourgeois  theory  of  Trotskyism  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  winning  the  toiling  masses  of  the  peasantry  to  Socialism."' 


Theory  of  Party  Organization.  Communists  have  accused  Trotsky  of 

denying  the  necessity  for,  and  discrediting,  the  monolithic  organization  of 

the  Bolshevik  party.  They  contend  that  he  has  rejected  the  conception  of  a 

unified,  well-disciplined  party  in  favor  of  one  conpoeed  of  groups,  fractions, 

9 

and  blocs,  consisting  of  Mensheviks  and  Bolsheviks,  among  others. 

"The  essence  of  Trotskyism  consists,  lastly,  in  the  denial  of  the 
necessity  of  iron  discipline  in  the  Party,  in  recognition  of  the  freedom  of 
fractional  groupings  in  the  Party,  in  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
constituting  a Trotskyist  party.  Jbr  Trotskyism,  the  Oonmuniet  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  not  a united  and  singLe  militant  Party,  but  a collection 
of  groups  and  fractions,  each  with  its  own  organisation.  Press  and  bo  forth.  . 
. . Given  such  views  of  the  Party,  is  it  possible  to  ensure  the  iron  dis- 
cipline of  the  Party  and  safeguard  iron  unity  in  the  Flirty,  so  necessary  for 
successful  struggle  against  our  class  enemies?  Obviously  it  is  not. "3-0 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  Stalin,  Trotsky's  alleged  rejection  of  Bolshevik 

discipline  simply  boiled  down  to  the  fact  that  he,  Trotsky,  was  desirous  of 

substituting  his  own  conceptions  of  a Bolshevik  Party  for  those  of  Lenin. ^ 


7Idem. 

8Stalin,  The  October  Revolution,  pp.  87-94;  Leninism.  Pol.  II,  pp.  391-394. 
® Stalin,  The  October  Bevolutlon.  pp.  88-89;  Leninism.  Pol.  II,  p.  393. 
*®Stalin,  Leninism.  Pol.  II,  p.  393. 

11Stalin,  The  October  Revolution,  pp.  92-93. 
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Slnce  1955 


flascigt  Agents.  The  charges  preferred  against  Trotsky  and  his  followers 

at  the  Uoscow  Trials  (1936-1938)  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  led  the  Communist 

International  to  sharpen  its  criticism  of  "Trotskyism"  and  intensiiy  ite 

world-wide  drive  to  "expose  the  Trotskyites"  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 

working  class.  The  gist  of  its  new  criticism  has  been  that,  although  at  one 

time  the  Trotskyists  comprised  a faction,  however  mistaken,  within  the  Soviet 

Union  and  the  Communist  International,  they  have  degenerated,  since  1928,  in- 

12 

to  an  unprincipled  band  of  wreckers,  saboteurs  and  fascist  agents. 

"...  In  carrying  on  a struggle  against  the  Trotskyite  agents,  our 
Party  comrades  did  not  notice,  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  present-day 
Trotskyism  is  no  longer  what  It  was,  let  us  say,  seven  or  eight  years  ago; 
that  Trotskyism  the  Trotakyi tee  have  passed  through  a serious  evolu- 
tion in  this  period  which  has  utterly  changed  the  face  of  Trotskyism;  that 
in  view  of  this  the  struggle  against  Trotskyism  and  the  method  of  struggle 
against  it  must  also  be  utterly  changed.  Our  Party  comrades  did  not  notice 
that  Trotskyism  has  ceased  to  be  a political  trend  in  the  working  class, 
that  it  has  changed  from  the  political  trend  in  the  working  class  which  it 
was  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  into  a frantic  and  unprincipled  gang  of 
wreckers,  di version! sts,  spies  and  murderers  acting  on  the  instructions  of 
the  intelligence  service  of  foreign  states."* * *** 

"The  mistake  of  our  Party  comrades  is  that  they  did  not  notice  this 
profound  difference  between  Trotskyism  In  the  past  and  Trotskyism  at  the 
present.  They  did  not  notice  that  the  Trotskyites  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  people  devoted  to  an  idea,  that  the  Trotekyltes  have  long  since  turned 
into  highway  robbers,  capable  of  any  foulness,  capable  of  all  that  is  dis- 
gusting, to  the  point  of  espionage  and  the  outright  betrayal  of  their  coun- 
try, if  only  they  can  harm  the  Soviet  government  and  Soviet  power.  . . ."14 

Beatoratlon  of  Capitalism  in  U.S.S.H.  The  only  principle e accredited 
to  the  Trotskyists  by  Stalin  are:  the  destruction  of  the  Socialist  Soviet 
Union,  by  whatever  means  possible,  including  collaboration  with  the  fascist- 


*3Stalin,  Unnterlne  Bolshevism,  pp.  14-20;  Defects  in  Party  Work  Measures 
for  Liquidating  Trotskyite  and  Other  Double-Dealers.  up.  12-17. 

13stalln,  Mastering  Bel ihevigm . p.  14. 

14Jbid. , pp.  17-18. 
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aggreseor  nations;  the  restoration  of  capitalism  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 

15 

its  preservation  elsewhere. 

"She  restoration  of  capitalism,  the  liquidation  of  the  collective 
farms  and  state  farms,  the  restoration  of  the  system  of  sexploitation,  an 
alliance  with  the  fascist  forces  of  Germany  and  Japan  to  “bring  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  nearer,  a struggle  for  war  and  against  the  policy  of 
peace,  the  territorial  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  giving  the 
Ukraine  to  the  Germans  and  the  maritime  provinces  to  the  Japanese,  the 
preparation  of  the  military  defeat  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  enemy  states 
should  attack  it,  and,  as  a means  of  achieving  these  tasks,  wrecking  diver- 
sion, individual  terrorism  against  the  leaders  of'  the  Soviet  government, 
espionage  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese  and  German  fascist  forces  — 
such  was  the  political  platform  of  present-day  Trotskyism.  . . ."I® 

Opposition  to  People*  s Front.  Further  evidence  offered  to  substanti- 
ate Ooimunist  charges  against  Trotskyism  is  the  general  opposition  of  the 
Trotekyiste  to  the  policies  of  the  People's  Front.  This  opposition  has 

been  characterized  as  "criminal  stupidity*  which  plays  directly  into  the 

17 

hands  of  Franco,  Hitler  and  lfuesolini. 

Spain.  In  Spain,  Trotskyist  opposition  to  the  People's  Front  was  al- 
leged to  have  taken  the  proportions  of  espionage  against  the  Loyalist  govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  rebel,  General  Franco,  and  hie  cause.  Such  le 

the  charge  made  against  the  Spanish  P.O.U.U.,  in  which,  It  was  charged,  the 

16 

Trotskyists  have  been  active  participants. 

Fourth  International.  The  organization  of  the  Fourth  International  by 
the  Trotekyiste,  because  of  its  "anti-working  class  policies"  has  therefore 
been  characterized  as  "...  a summing  up  of  the  main  features  of  the  van- 

1 Q 

guard  of  counter-revolution."-1  Stalin  has  alleged  that  two-thirds  of  its 


^^Foster,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Piatakov-Radek  Trial,  pp.  23,33. 

Bally  Worker.  Jan.  25,  1937,  p.  1. 

l6Ibid..  p.  16. 

■^Foster,  From  Bryan  to  Stalin,  pp.  333-334. 

18Soria,  '[rnfcflTgyipa  In  the  Service  of  Franco— A Documented  Becord  of  Treachery 

§ the  P.O.U.U.  in  Spain,  passim.  Browder,  The  People's  Front,  pp,  279-281. 
ttelman,  Trotsky  the  Traitor,  p.  27. 

Qlgin,  Trotsky  lam — Cottoter-Rs  volution  in  Disguise,  p.  141 . 
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membership  * ...  is  made  up  of  spies  and  subversive  agents.  . . 

feSlifiSB  (Socialist  Workers  Party / 

Since  the  Trotskyists,  organized  as  the  fourth  International,  have 
followed  identical  principles,  strategy  and  tactics  everywhere,  the  Conunnist 
party's  criticism  of  the  Trotskyist  movement  in  the  United  States  (the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party)  differs  from  its  general  indictment  only  in  the  matter 
of  specific  application. 

farm e r-Lfyh or  Party.  American  Trotskyists  have  been  severely  condemned 

for  their  opposition  to  the  C.P.  conception  of  a Panner-Labor  party  and  for 

2 

their  unwillingness  to  help  in  its  formation. 

Trade  tfaion  Policies.  The  indictment  of  the  trade  union  activity  of 

the  Trotskyists  follows  a brief  similar  to  that  drawn  up  against  the  Love- 

stoneites.  They  have  been  referred  to  as  "strikebreakers  and  counter-revo- 
* 4 

lutionaries" . 

Olgin  bad  declared:  "In  the  trade  unions  the  Trotskyites  are  definitely 

a disintegrating  influence.  . . ."6  Similar  charges  of  disruption  have  been 

6 

made  against  the  TrotekyistB  in  the  American  Youth.  Congress. 

"The  American  people  should  see  in  these  Trotzkyite  and  Lovestonelte 
agents  of  fascism  agents  of  the  fascist  war— makers  and  among  the  worst 
enemies  of  peace  and  democracy. 

"They  work  like  rats  in  the  dark  against  the  security  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  freedom  of  the  American  people. 

"They  should  be  exposed  for  what  they  are."” 

^Stalin,  Catering  Bolshevism,  p.  33. 

^Olgin,  cm.  clt..  pp.  126-144. 

2foster,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Piatakov-Badek  Trial . pp.  78-79. 

(The  Socialist  Workers  Party  has  since  come  out  in  support  of  a Ihnner-Labor 
Party.) 

^Discussed  supra. 

^Poster,  op.  clt..  p.  79. 

5Jbid.,  p.  78. 

6Ihld. . p.  79. 

73Paily  Worker.  Sept.  24,  1938,  p.  6. 
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Conclufllona 


Since  it  has  concluded  that  " Trotskyism  is  treachery  reduced  to  a 
science, 1,1  the  Comninist  party  has  made  two  decisions  concerning  the 
Trotskyists:  (1)  The  Trotskyists, in  common  with  the  Lovestoneites,  must  he 

p 

completely  rooted  out  of  the  trade  unions,  to  the  last  one,  (2)  Communist 

2 

party  members  have  been  forbidden  to  have  any  dealings  with  them. 

Article  71,  Section  14,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  C.P. , U.S.A.,  has 
categorically  declared: 

"Bo  Party  member  shall  have  personal  or  political  relationship  with 
confirmed  Trotskyltee,  Loves tone! tee,  or  other  known  enemies  of  the  Party 
and  of  the  working  class. * 4 


The  Party  Organizer,  a monthly  magazine  intended  for  Communist  party 
organizers  (hut  available  to  the  general  public)  has  forcibly  expressed  the 
party* s attitude  toward  the  Trotskyists: 

"Our  Party  must  be  mobilized  100  per  cent  to  expose  the  counter-revo- 
lutionary aims  of  the  TrotBkyites,  to  wipe  out  their  disruptive  work.  All 
Party  meiribers  must  be  on  the  alert  against  these  counter-revolutionary  dis- 
rupters in  the  trade  unions  and  in  every  mass  organization.  We  must  expose 
their  disruptive  actions  so  that  the  Trotekyites  will  he  driven  from  the 
labor  movement,*® 


*We  must  be  more  vigilant  everywhere  since  the  Trotekyites  are  subtle 
in  their  propaganda.  They  cover  their  counter-revolutionary  deedB  with 
'revolutionary*  phrases.  We  must  prevent  workers'  libraries  and  bookshops 
from  becoming  a medium  through  which  they  spread  their  poisonous  propaganda. 
Clean  out  the  libraries  and  throw  out  Trotekylte  literature."® 

"It  is  not  enough  merely  to  repeat.  What  le  absolutely  true,  that 
Trotskyism  and  Lovestoneism  are  agencies  of  fascism.  It  is  necessary  to 
discover  and  expose  these  agents  of  fascim  in  the  daily  work  and  struggle 


^■Browder,  The  People ' s Front,  pp.  300  , 348. 

^Laily  Worker.  Jan.  30,  1937,  p.  2.  "Drive  the  Trotskyltee  Out  of  the  Labor 
Movement,"  Party  Organizer.  (Teb.  1937),  Vol.  X,  Bo.  2,  pp.  4-7.  C.P.,  TJ.S.A. , 

Resolutions  of  the  Tenth  Convention,  p.  18. 

^C.P. , U.S.A.,  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Article  IV,  Section  14,  p.  13. 

^Idam. 

"Drive  the  TrotBkyites  Out  of  the  Labor  Movement,"  Loc.  cit.„  p.  5. 

6Ibld. . p.  6. 
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for  the  democratic  front  and  for  building  the  Party.  . . 

No  Asylum  for  Trotsky.  The  C.P.  has  been  exceedingly  active  in  opposing 

all  efforts  to  grant  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  United  States  to  Trot  shy. 

It  has  declared  that  his  coming  to  this  country  would  result  in  great 

8 

damage  to  the  American  workers. 

" . . . Trotsky*  s coming  here  would  bode  no  good  to  either  the  American 
or  the  International  struggle  of  the  toiling  masses."® 

"The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Trotsky  wants  to  come  to  the 
United  States  because  he  believes  it  would  provide  a more  favorable  base 
for  hiB  operations.  UeadLco  cramps  his  style,  because  the  working  class 
is  almost  solidly  opposed  to  him.  He  believes  that  if  he  could  get  here, 
what  with  the  workers  not  so  politically  conscious  and  alert  to  the  meaning 
of  his  activities  and  with  plenty  of  reactionary  support,  he  would  be  able 
to  fish  in  the  troubled  American  waters  and  also  to  carry  on  more  effectively 
his  nefarious  anti-Soviet  attacks  and  general  international  counter-revolu- 
tionary agitation  ."10 


"^Browder,  Tor  Greater  Vigilance  in  tbs  Struggle  Against  the  Trotskyite- 
Lovestonelte  Groups,"  Party  Organiser.  (July  1930),  Vol.  XI,  No.  7,  p.  14. 

®3Poster,  op.  cit..  pp.  72-77.  Browder,  The  People*  s Pront.  pp.  211-216. 

^Poster,  op.  cit. , p.  75. 

10 


Ibid. . p.  76. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  INDEFEHIIENT  LABOH  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA.  — HISTORY 

Expulsion  From  Comnunlst  Party  — 1929 

The  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  wsb  first  organized  In  1929 
as  the  Comnunlst  Party.  P.S.A.  (Majority  Group)  by  Jay  Lovestone,  Bertram 
Wolfe,  Benjamin  Gltlow,  Will  Herberg  and  others  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Communist  Party  in  that  year  ■ . . . over  the  controvereies  which 
have  arisen  in  our  Party  since  the  Sixth  national  Convention,"*  This  ex- 
pulsion was  part  of  a larger  movement  Inaugurated  by  Stalin  and  his  sup- 
porters in  the  Comintern  to  purge  the  Oommunist  International  of  its  so- 
called  Bight  Opposition,  i.e,,  the  alleged  supporters  of  Bukharin  in  the 
latter's  struggle  against  Stalin  regarding  the  policies  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Communist  International, 

Jbr  four  years  prior  to  his  eipulsion  (1925-1929)  LoveBtone  bad  been 

2 

the  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  (Closely  associated 

3 

with  Mm  had  been  Charles  E.  Huthenberg  who  died  in  1927.  ) The  policies 

of  the  Buthenberg-Lovestone  group  had  obtained  the  support  of  about  90$  of 

4 

the  party  membership. 

When  the  Sixth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.SJL.  met  in  1929, 
(after  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  International),  it  was  in- 

^Gitlow,  Some  Plain  Words  on  Communist  Unity,  p.  5.  (Gitlow  has  since 
resigned  from  the  Lovestone  group.  See  Workers  Age.  November  1,  1934,  p.  2) 

^Love stone,  Pages  from  Party  History,  passim. 

^Workers  Age.  March  6,  1937,  p.  4;  May  23,  1936,  p.  7.  Lovestone, 

Charles  E.  Huthenberg.  passim. 

^Wolfe,  What  Is  the  Communist  Opposition?  p.  32. 
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s true  ted  by  Stalin  that  the  Comintern  wanted  Lovestone  replaced  by  a member 

5 

of  the  Sheter  Opposition  group  then  existing  In  the  American  party.  Love- 
stone  and  a group  of  followers  were  subsequently  expelled  from  the  C.P. 

Since  they  contended  that  their  views  had  expressed  the  overwhelming  opinion 
of  the  menibershlp,  they  constituted  themselves  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
(Majority  Group).  Nevertheless,  only  a comparatively  small  percent  of  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  party  membership  followed  Lovestone  out  of  the  party. 

In  the  Communist  party  itself,  a great  deal  of  uncertainty  attended  the 
change  in  leadership.  After  the  smoke  of  battle  had  finally  cleared,  Earl 
Browder  was  named  as  Lovestone* s successor,  a poet  he  has  held  to  the  time 
of  this  writing  (1939). 

In  1930,  the  Lovestone  group  Issued  a statement  setting  forth  the 

grounds  for  its  expulsion.  It  explained  the  policies  it  had  pursued  prior 

to  1929,  during  which  time  the  Lovestone! tes  had  heen  In  the  leadership  of 

the  Conmunist  party.  Since  the  official  "line"  adopted  at  the  Sixth  World 

Congress  had  heen  incompatible  with  the  Lovestone  policies,  the  change  in 

leadership  was  peremptorily  demanded,  despite  the  confidence  of  the  rank. 

6 

and-file  which  the  Lovestone  leadership  alleged  it  had  enjoyed. 

The  following  were  among  the  major  issues  which  the  Lovestoneites  de- 
clared had  separated  them  from  the  leadership  of  the  Conmunist  Internationals 

7 

(1)  Lovestone* s Theory  of  Bxeeptlonallsm.  Lovestone  contended  that 
the  strategy  pnri  tactics  to  be  pursued  in  any  country  must  of  necessity 
differ  from  those  pursued  in  other  countries  because  of  many  indigenous 
factors  to  be  found  there;  that  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Conmunist 

6Por  an  account  of  the  Poster  Opposition  within  the  C.P.  see  Lovestone, 

Pages  from  Party  History,  pp.  8,  14,  27. 

g 

Communist  Party  (Majority  Croup),  The  Crisis  in  the  Conmunist  Party.  U.S.A. , 
passim. 

7Ibld. . pp.  13-25. 
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party  in  the  U.S.S.B. , while  basically  sound  and  correct,  were  inadequate 
fl-nd  inapplicable  to  other  sections  of  the  Comintern,  as  the  Chi  ted  States, 
for  example.  Lenin's  Infantile  Sickness  of  Leftism  was  quoted  in  substan- 
tiation of  the  Lovestone  group's  contention: 

"'It  is  beyond  question  that  the  problem  here  as  everywhere  else, 
consists  in  the  ability  to  apply  the  general  and  fundamental  principles  of 
Communism  to  the  specific  conditions  in  the  objective  development  towards 
Communism  — the  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  each  country  and  which 
one  must  be  able  to  study,  understand  and  point  out.'"® 

(2)  The  Batura  of  American  Imperialism.  The  Sixth  World  Congress, 

consistent  with  its  affirmation  that  capitalism  was  about  to  enter  its 

third  and  final  period  ("Third  Period"  Communism),  held  to  the  thesis  that 

"American  imperialism  is  about  to  reach  its  apex  of  development",  i.e., 

that  American  capitalism  was  about  to  decline,  thus  making  opportunities 

9 

for  revolutionary  development  greater.  Ifce  Loveetoneites  rejected  this 
conclusion  as  based  upon  a faulty  analysis.  They  contended  that  there  was 
no  indication  that  American  capitalism  was  about  to  decline,  but  that  revo- 
lutionary development  was  not  Incompatible  nor  inconsistent  with  imperial- 

10 

1st  stabilisation. 

(g)  Badicalisatlon  of  the  Masse s.^  The  Sixth  World  Congress  had  de- 
clared that  the  1928  presidential  election  had  been  a victory  for  finance 
capitalism  in  the  United  States;  that  the  aggressive  imperialist  foreign 
policy  being  pursued  by  the  IT. 8.  government  was  driving  the  American  workers 
sharply  to  the  left,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  strikes,  economic  unrest, 
etc.  The  Lovestone  group,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  orientation  that 
the  world  (especially  the  United  States)  was  on  the  eve  of  revolution.  It 

8Ibld..  p.  17. 

9Ibld. . pp.  28-29. 

10Ibld. , pp.  29-31. 

Umd. . pp.  32-35. 
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con  tended  that  the  American  working  class  had  not  "entered  the  period  of 

12 

offensive  struggle,  of  counter-attack,  of  revolutionary  activity.  . . . 

* 13 

(4)  Uni ted-Front-Prom-Below  and  Dual  Unionism  as  Tactics.  The 

Comintern  eaqpressed  itself  as  favoring  the  establishment  of  dual  (red) 

unions  and  of  the  united-front-from-below  as  the  correct  tactics  for  winning 

the  support  of  workers  to  the  Communist  position  in  trade  unions  and  workers' 

political  parties  and  organizations.  The  Lovestoneites  rejected  this  as  a 

14 

disastrous  and  fruitless  approach,  based  upon  a faulty  analysis. 

(5)  Democratic  Centralism.  The  Lovestoneites  contended  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  democratic  centralian  (determination  of  issues  by  genuine  party 
democracy,  subsequently  carried  out  by  a centralized  authority)  had  been 
violated;  that  the  Bussian  section  dominated  the  Communist  International, 

although,  at  beet,  the  Comnunist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  only  the 

15 

first  among  equals. 

In  a summary  indictment,  the  expulsions  were  bitterly  attacked.  The 
new  principles  and  tactics  which  were  pursued  by  the  Comintern,  the  Love- 
stoneites  con  tended,  would  surely  bring  destruction  to  the  Comnunist  movement 
throughout  the  world. 

"The  crisis  in  which  our  movement  finds  itself  today  stands  out  in 
startling  contrast  to  the  splendid  achievements  made  by  our  Party  between 
the  17  (1925)  and  the  VI  (1929)  Conventions,  but  especially  in  the  years 
1927-1929.  . . . 

"How,  in  less  than  six  months,  more  than  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  Central  Committee,  comprising  essentially  the  entire  former  leadership 
of  the  Party,  have  been  expelled.  At  the  same  time  several  hundred  of  the 
leading  functionaries  In  the  Party  and  in  the  mass  organizations,  have  also 
been  driven  out.  The  Leninist  policies,  which  our  Party  had  developed  thru 
yearB  of  successful  work  and  struggle  have  been  completely  replaced  by  thqfeoret 
sort  of  opportunist  sectarianism,  based  upon  a thorogoing  revision  of  the 
b&Bic  strategy  of  Marxism  and  Leninism  and  of  the  traditional  line  of  the 


***Ihld. . pp.  35. 

15 Ibid. . pp.  41-44. 

^^Theae  issues  are  discussed  in  greater  detail,  infra. 
*®DiecuBsed,  infra. 
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Communist  International.  . . . 

"These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  this  country  alone.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  part  of  the  chaos,  confusion  and  demoralization  that  has 
been  making  steady  headway  In  the  international  Conxmmist  movement  since 
the  VI  World  Congress  (July-Aug.  1928).  . . . There  is  not  now  one  Party 
In  the  Comintern  In  which  recent  months  have  not  witnessed  the  Imposition 
of  a most  destructive  Party  regime,  accompanied  by  thousands  of  mechanical 
actions,  removals,  and  expulsions,  by  terror,  disorganization  and  demorali- 
sation ...» 

"The  central  leadership  of  the  Comintern  has  undergone  a moBt  profound 
transformation  in  the  years  since  the  VI  World  Congress  (July  1928).  The 
outstanding  representative  of  the  Comintern,  Comrade  Bukharin,  the  main 
reporter  of  the  VI  Congress  and  its  officially  recognized  political  leader 
has  been  branded  as  a 'right  winger' , has  been  accused  of  ’class  collabora- 
tion*, ’leaning  towards  Milyukoviem'  (!),  and  even  worse,  and  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  Scci.  With  him  have  gone,  thru  expulsion  or  removal,  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  revolutionary  forces  in  the  Comintern,  the 
best  known  international  figures:  Zetkln,  Serra,  Bwert,  Love stone,  Gitlow, 
Hombert-Broz , Boy,  Jilek,  etc.  They  have  been  replaced  by  a 'new  leader- 
ship' (Molotov,  Garland! , Minor,  Neumann,  Thalmann,  Gottwald,  Hhn),  utterly 
incapable  of  leading  a world  Communist  movement,  unknown  and  without 
prestige  among  the  proletarian  masses.  In  effect  the  leadership  of  the 
Comintern  — which,  as  Lenin  insieted,  had  to  he  ever  broadened  and  shared 
in  by  the  various  Parties  — has  now  been  narrowed  down  to  a small  clique, 
among  whom  Stalin  alone  is  of  any  significance."^ 

"In  the  U.S.A.  the  revisionist  line  was  first  introduced  in  an  open 
official  form  in  the  Address  of  the  Scci  which  reached  this  country  towards 
the  end  of  May  1929.  This  Address  precipitated  an  inmediate  crisis.  On 
its  basis  there  arose  the  'new  leadership1  with  its  'new  course'.  Since 
then,  every  policy  proposed,  every  document  written,  every  step  taken  by 
the  'new  leadership'  — and  everything  was  done  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  the  Scci  — has  carried  the  revision  of  Leninism  still  further,  has 
dragged  the  Party  more  deeply  into  the  political  morass  in  which  it  now 
finds  itealf."17 


Since  1929 


Shortly  after  its  break  with  the  official  Comminist  party,  when  all 
efforts  at  unity  proved  fruitless,1  the  Lovestone  group  abandoned  its 
appellation,  Commnnlst  Party.  U.S.A.  (Majority  Group)  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, called  itself  sinply  the  Communist  Party  (Opposition).  It  re- 
tained thiB  designation  until  June,  1937,  When  the  designation.  Independent 


16 

Communist  Party  (Majority  Group),  op.  clt..  pp.  3,  4,  5. 
17Ibld. . p.  11. 

^Gitlow,  op.  cit..  passim. 
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Comnonlst  Labor  League.  was  adopted.  (A  previous  motion  of  its  National 
Buro  to  adopt  a similar  name,  Conmunlst  Labor  league,  in  August,  1935  did 
not  materialize.  ) The  following  summer  (July,  1938)  it  adopted  its 
present  name,  The  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  (I.L.LJU).  The 
change  from  Oomnunlst  Party  Opposition  to  Independent  Communist  Labor  T.gA^ma 
and  thence  to  the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  was  particularly  sig- 
nificant, having  its  roots  in  the  organization's  changing  perspective,  neces- 
sitated basically  by  the  new  "line"  adopted  by  the  Communist  International 
in  August,  1935. 

It  was  in  these  terms  that  the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America 
set  forth  the  reason  for  its  new  name: 

H Unanimously , the  convention  decided  to  drop  the  word  'conmunlst' 
from  our  name,  altho  it  had  always  been  included  in  previous  years.  Why  was 
this  step  taken?  Not  because  we  have  abandoned  the  principles  and  aims  of 
communion  but  rather  in  order  to  makB  possible  an  even  more  effective  strug- 
gle for  these  very  principles  and  aims.  In  this  country,  the  term  'communist', 
never  very  popular  with  the  masses,  has  become  t ho  roly  identified  with  the 
hectic  super-opportunism  of  the  Comnunist  Party,  with  its  frenzied  Jingoism, 
with  its  sinister  tactics  of  'rule  or  ruin'  in  the  labor  movement,  with  its 
unscrupulous  deception  and  double-dealing.  The  term,  laden  tho  it  may  be 
with  the  great  traditions  of  the  Bussian  Bevolution,  has  been  sullied  beyond 
redemption,  at  least  for  the  present.  Our  repudiation  of  any  connections 
with  that  reactionary,  anti-proletarian  outfit  known  as  the  'Communist 
Party*  would  be  incomplete  and  largely  meaningless  did  we  retain  anything 
in  our  that  could  possibly  link  us  with  it.  Just  as,  after  the  great 

betrayal  of  1914,  Lenin  dropped  the  name  'socialist'  in  order  to  fight  more 
effectively  for  the  Ideals  of  socialism,  so  today  we  are  dropping  the  name 
'conmunlst'  in  order  to  be  able  to  pursue  more  effectively  the  great  his- 
torical aims  of  communism!  *5 

This  brief  history  of  the  Lovestone  group  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
bird's-eye  view  an^  a general  introduction  to  the  movement.  Other  signif- 
icant aspects  of  its  history  are  tied  up  with  it®  changing  perspectives 


^Workers  Age.  June  12,  1937,  p.  3. 
^Workers  Age.  August  17,  1935,  p.  3. 
^Workers  Age.  July  16,  1938,  p.  4. 
Workers  Age.  Jtaly  16,  1938,  p.  4. 
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which  are  developed  in  the  following  chapters. 


International  Affiliations 


International  Communist  Opposition.  The  early  difficulties  which  beset 
the  Lovestoneltes  in  the  United  States  manifested  themselves  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.^  As  a result  an  International  Communist  Opposition  was  set  upt 
to  which  the  Communist  Party  (Opposition)  affiliated.  Its  leading  members 
included,  among  others,  He  id  rich  Brandi  er  and  August  Thalheimer  of  the 
German  Communist  Party  Opposition,  and  Jay  Lovestone  and  Bertram  Wolfe  of 
the  Conmunist  Party  (Opposition),  U.S.A.  The  differences  which  formerly  had 
separated  Lovestone  from  Brandi er  and  Thalheimer^  no  longer  existed. 

The  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  has  still  affirmed  its  affilia- 

3 

tion  with  the  International  Communist  Opposition. 

The  "London  Buro"  In  order  to  broaden  its  international  base,  the 
International  Cosnmnist  Opposition  is  in  turn  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  for  Revolutionary  Socialist  Unity  (the  so-called  "London 
Buro* ) 

"...  This  Bureau  consists  of  Revolutionary  Socialist  Parties  un- 
attached to  either  the  Second  or  Third  Internationale,  in  Britain,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Greece,  Palestine, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  It  has  contacts  in  twenty  countries.*® 

Among  its  significant  members  are  included  the  British  Independent 
Labor  party,  the  Spanish  Workers  Party  of  Marxist  Unity  (POUU),  the  Trench 


^Lovestone,  Pages  from  Party  History,  p.  16. 

%olfe,  The  Trotsky  Opposition,  p.  73. 

^Workers  Age.  July  16,  1938,  p.  4. 

^Workers  Age . Sept.  15,  1937,  p.  2;  Oct.  9,  1937,  p.  2;  Dec.  5,  1937,  p.  2. 

Workers  Age.  Jan.  8,  1938,  p.  2.;  April  2,  1938,  pp.  1-2;  April  9,  1938, 
pt  4j  Nov*  36,  1938 , p*  4* 

international  Bureau  for  Revolutionary  Socialist  Unity.  A New  Hope  for 
World  Socialism,  p.  1. 
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Uni  ted  Proletarian  party,  and  numerous  other  organizations. 

In  February,  1938,  A Conference  of  the  London  Boro  met  at  PariB  (the 

Revolutionary  Socialist  Congress).  It  attempted,  in  a general  say  to  lay 

0 

the  basis  for  a "Revolutionary  Marxist  International".  The  fundamental 
principles  set  forth  included  the  following:  Militant  class  action  against 
capitalism  in  all  its  aspects;  rejection  of  the  People's  Front  orientation; 
rejection  of  all  forms  of  class  collaboration;  rejection  of  "social  patri- 
otism"; support  of  the  struggles  of  oppressed  colonial  peoples  for  freedom; 
support  of  the  revolutionary  program  of  the  P.O.U.M.  in  Spain;  defense  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  "advocacy  of  proletarian  democracy";  acceptance  of 
the  revolutionary  road  to  power  (overthrow  of  the  capitalist  state  and  the 
establishment  of  a proletarian  dictatorship  during  the  transitional  era  to 
socialism) . 

Love  stone  has  emphasized  on  numerous  occasions  that  the  basis  for  any 
sound  international  movement  mist  be  " exceptional  ism."  t 

"Firmness  in  principle  is  the  first  prerequisite  and  the  principles  of 
the  class  struggle  are  international.  Flexibility  of  tactics  and  self- 
direction  in  organization  are  as  much,  prerequisites.  The  keystone  ie 
' exceptional  ism*  - Without  this,  you  cannot  have  a living  revolutionary 
body  ."10 


7Ibid..  p.  2. 

8 Ibid. . p.  1. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  9-10.  Workers  Age.  Jan.  8,  1938,  p.  2. 
^WorkerB  Age.  March  19,  1938,  p.  3. 
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CHAPTBR  XXVI 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  — 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMUNISM 

The  political  perspective  of  the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America 
can  beet  be  presented  by  dividing  the  history  of  the  movement  into  three 
distinct  periods!  (1)  from  the  Sixth  World  Congress  in  1928  until  the 
Seventh  World  Congress  in  1935;  (2)  from  the  Seventh  World  Congress  until 
August,  1937;  (3)  since  August,  1937.  These  periods  mirror  the  changes 
which  the  Lovestoneites  allege  took  place  in  the  orientation  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  and  its  leadership.  During  the  period  from  1928  until 
1935,  for  example,  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  was  known  as  the  "Right" 
Opposition  because  it  criticized  what  it  regarded  as  the  ultra-leftist 
course  of  the  C.I.,  in  contrast  to  the  Trotekyites  who  were  known  as  the 
"Left"  Opposition.  Such  terms  as  "Right"  and  "Left"  Opposition  were  in  a 
sense  relative,  as  the  following  characterization  made  by  the  Love b tone 
group  during  thiB  period  disclosed: 

"...  The  inner  relations  of  the  three  main  tendencies  in  the  world 
Communist  movement  may  be  pictured  aB  follows,  the  Leninist  line  of  the 
International  Communist  Opposition,  the  ultra-left  line  of  Trotskyism,  and 
the  official  line  of  the  ECCI,  which  stands  between  the  Leninist  line  and 
the  line  of  Trotskyism  and  which  leans  heavily  towards  the  latter."^ 

After  1935,  however,  the  Love  stone  group  strenuously  objected  to  such 
designation,  since  it  could  no  longer  be  so  described  on  the  basis  of  its 
differences  with  the  official  Communist  movement.  Thus,  in  1937  Bertram 
Wolfe  repudiated  a characterization  of  himself  as  a "right-wing  connunist"  . 

In  a letter  to  the  New  Republic  he  took  the  Editors  to  task  for  such  a 

^Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition).  Where  Wb  Stand,  Vol.  II,  p.30. 
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statement  in  a 'biographical  note.  He  declared: 

nI  have  been  a Communist  since  the  founding  of  the  Commoniet  Party  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  I contributed.  In  so  far  ae  it  had  Bight 
tendencies  in  it , neither  I nor  the  Ruthenberg-Lovestone  group  with  Which 
I was  associated,  were  ever  connected  with  them.  We  were  expelled  in  1929 
for:  (1)  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  party  democracy,  (2)  for  opposing 
union- split ting , (3)  for  favoring  a working-class  united  front  at  a time 
when  it  was  officially  decreed  that  all  "but  Communists  were  to  he  regarded 
as  1 social-fascist  s' ; (4)  for  opposing  the  mechanical  carrying  over  of  the 
same  tactics  to  all  lands  without  regard  to  the  special  conditions  in  each 
country. 

NAs  the  Communist  Party  was  then  adopting  ultra-leftist  tacticB  and 
preferred  not  to  meet  ub  on  the  above  issues,  it  labeled  us  'right-wingers, 
counter-revolutionists,  and  agents  of  American  imperial  ism' . In  other 
countries  it  found  similar  delightful  names  for  our  tendency.  Hut  it  has 
since  swung  over  to  right-wing  tactics  of  collaboration  cabinets,  united 
fronts  with  capitalist  parties  on  the  latter's  terms,  'People' e Front b* , 
support  of  war  loans  In  nonfascist  imperialist  lands.  Our  stand  is  now 
denounced  as  'ultra-leftiBt' . What  happens  to  the  label  'right-wing' 
when  the  Comintern  has  made  a 180-degree  turn  and  we  criticize  it  from  the 
Left?"2 


The  Communist  Party  Opposition  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Seventh  World 

Congress  — 1929-1935 

Br^Ic  Agreement  with  the  Comintern.  During  this  period,  the  Communist 
Party  Opposition  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the  principles  of  Harxism- 
Leninian  as  foranlated  by  the  Communist  International:  the  inevitability 
of  a forceful  overthrow  of  capitalism;  the  necessity  for  a dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  in  the  transitional  era  to  a socialist  society;  the  leader- 
ship of  the  proletariat  by  the  Communist  party  in  preparation  for  and  during 
its  dictatorship;  the  organization  of  the  Communist  International  and  ell 

ite  sections  on  the  basis  of  democratic  centralism;  the  unqualified  defense 

3 

of  the  Soviet  Union  from  all  its  foes. 

It  also  expressed  its  complete  agreement  with  the  Comintern  on  the 

4 

latter's  analysis  of  the  Social  Democracy  and  its  principled  stand  against 

Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  Hew  Bepubllc  (June  23,  1937),  Vol.  LXXXXI,  Ho .1177,  pp. 
191-192.  Also  see  Herberg,  The  O.I.O.— Labor' s Hew  Challenge,  pp.  21-22. 

3 

Workers  Age.  July  1,  1934,  p.  3*  Wolfe,  What  Is  the  Communist  Opposition, 
pp.  50-52. 

^International  Conmunist  Opposition,  "The  Comintern  and  the  International 
Commun|gt  Opposition,"  The  Hoad  to  Communism  (January,1935) , Volume  II,  Ho. 
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Trotskyism.  It  accepted  the  Comintern's  analysis  of  the  possibility  of 
socialism  in  one  country;  it  rejected  Trotsky' s thesis  of  permanent  revolu- 
tion, his  Thernddorian  conception  of  the  Soviet  Btate,  and  his  evaluation 

g 

of  the  need  for  a Fourth  International. 

Throughout  its  writings  and  publications  of  the  period,  statements 
of  this  kind  were  found: 

nThe  International  Communist  Opposition  aims  at  neither  building  a 
new  Communist  Party  nor  a new  Communist  International.  . . . 

"The  International  Conmunist  Opposition  whether  inside  the  Party  or 
expelled,  whether  minority  or  majority  of  the  Communist  Parties,  is  there- 
fore a part  of  the  Communist  International  and  its  sections.  . . 

H The  CFO  is  not  a new  party.  It  is  an  organized  conmunist  tendency. 
The  CommuniBt  Party  (Opposition)  is  not  a new  party  because  it  has  no 
other  principles  and  aims  than  those  of  communism,  because  it  has  no 
other  purpose  than  the  correct  application  of  these  principles  and  aims 
in  the  U.SJL.  and  In  other  countries."8 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  (Opposition)  is  a part  of 
the  Conmunist  movement  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  international  Coranu- 
nist  movement.  It  stands  for  the  reunification  of  the  Conmunist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  split  into  three  currents  or  tenden- 
cies, and  for  the  reunification  of  the  Conmunist  International,  which  has 
been  similarly  divided.  Its  differences  with  the  official  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  official  leadership  of  the  Conmunist  Interna- 
tional, axe  not  differences  of  basic  principles  nor  fundamental  aims.  Our 
differences  with  the  official  leadership  are  on  the  question  of  tactics, 
the  best  methods  of  reaching  our  comnon  aim  and  goal."8 

Socialism  in  One  Country.  In  the  matter  of  the  controversy  between 
Stalin  and  Trotsky  on  the  issue  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  versus  "per- 
manent revolution",  the  International  Communist  Opposition  upheld  Stalin's 
position,  maintaining:  that  Lenin  himself  had  stood  for  "socialism  in  one 


^Wolfe,  The  Trotsky  Opposition,  passim.  (Written  before  Wolfe's  expulsion 
from  the  C.P.) 

g 

Wolfe,  What  Is  the  Communist  Opposition?  pp.  39-52. 

^Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  I, 
p.  4. 

Workers  Age.  JttLy  1,  1934,  p.  3. 

8Jfolfe,  op.  dt..  p.  60. 
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country"  as  expounded  by  Stalin;^  that  it  is  possible  to  build  socialism 

in  one  country  while  preparing  for  world  revolution;  that  both  are  not  in" 

compatible  as  the  Trotskyists  (whose  contentions  on  this  question,  moreover, 

11  12 

were  declared  to  be  "non-Leninist  views"A'L)  allegedly  maintained, 

"The  I.C.O.  rejects  the  attempt  to  look  upon  the  theory  of  ’socialism 
in  one  country*  (concretely,  the  affirmation  of  the  possibility  of  building 
up  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution in  other  countries)  as  the  source  of  the  ultra-left  course  in  the  C.I. 
It  rejects,  likewise,  the  attempt  to  find  this  source  in  a necessary  contra- 
diction between  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  those  of  the  inter- 
national proletariat;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  first  country  in  which  the  working  class  rules  and  in  which 
socialism  is  being  built,  coincide  fundamentally  and  are  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  interests  of  the  sections  of  the  toiling  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  . „ . 

"JJltho  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  those  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion coincide  fundamentally,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  possible  that  methods 
and  forms  of  struggle  in  countries  in  which  the  working  class  has  not  yet 
achieved  power  should  not  coincide  with  those  in  which  this  has  already 
been  accomplished,  . . ."1® 

Furthermore,  maintained  the  Lovestoneites,  Stalin  himself  was  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  socialism  does  not  and  cannot  stop  at  the  Soviet  frontiers, 
and  he  had  said  bo  time  and  again. 

"...  Whatever  be  the  criticism  we  may  level  against  Stalin,  yet  we 
never  can  stoop  to  deny  that  it  was  none  other  than  Stalin  himself  who 
clearly  said  in  reply  to  Trotsky  at  the  Seventh  Enlarged  Plenum  of  the 
ECCI  in  December,  1926  that: 

"'The  interests  and  tasks  of  the  proletariat  of  the  U.S.S.B.  are  inter- 
woven Mid  integrally  connected  with  the  interests  and  the  tasks  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  all  countries  and  vica  versa,  the  tasks  of  the  revo- 
lutionary proletariat  of  all  countries  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
tasks  and  achievements  of  the  proletariat  of  the  U.S.S.B,  on  the  front  of 

socialist  construction. '"14 

The  International  Communist  Opposition  categorically  rejected  the  con- 
tention that  Stalin's  conception  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  had  anything 


^^LoveBtone,  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  and  the  World  Bevolution.  p.  29. 

^Communist  Party  of  Halted  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II. 
p.  32. 

l2Ibia. . Vol.  I,  p.  15.  Wolfe,  op.  cit..  p.  42. 

^2Connninist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  I, 
p.  15. 

l4jS!mn|y  U‘S,A’  (0pP°Bitlon^  BbrUnlty  of  the  World  Oomnuirt.* 
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to  do  with  the  catastrophe  of  German  Nasi  bid  and  the  crushing  of  the  German 
Communist  party  by  Bitler: 

"Especially  is  it  necessary  to  expose  all  attempts  to  attribute  the 
tactical  mistakes  of  the  Cl  and  the  CPC  and  the  defeat  of  the  German  work- 
ing class  to  the  alleged  national  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  as- 
sertion that  the  theory  of  Socialist  construction  in  one  country  has  made 
the  Busslan  Communists  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  other 
countries,  must  be  branded  as  dangerous  anti-Bolshevism.  . . 

As  final  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  position,  the  International 
Communist  Opposition  quoted  Lenin  in  support  of  its  endorsement  of  Stalin's 
general  line: 

"'Uneven  economic  and  political  development  is  an  absolute  law  of 
capitalism,  prom  this  it  follows  that  the  victory  of  Socialism  at  first 
in  a few,  or  even  in  a giggle  country  taken  eenarately.  is  possible.  The 
victorious  proletariat  of  this  country  (where  the  proletarian  dictator- 
ship is  in  force.  — J.L.),  having  expropriated  the  capitalists  and 
organized  Socialist  production  in  its  own  country  would  rise  against  the 
rest  of  the  capitalist  world,  attract  to  its  side  the  oppressed  classes  of 
other  countries,  raise  revolt  against  the  capitalists  of  those  countries 
and,  if  necessary,  take  up  arms  against  the  exploiting  classes  in  those 
states.'  (Our  enphasis 6 

Ultimate  Objective  of  the  ComnuniBt  Party  Op-position.  The  goal  and 
objective  of  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  was  to  restore  unity  within  tie 
ranks  of  the  Conmunist  movement,  and,  more  specifically,  to  secure  re-instal- 
ment within  the  official  party  on  the  basis  of  Lenin' s organ! zational  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  centralism.  On  this  basis  It  hoped  to  win  adherents 
within  the  Communist  party  to  its  own  conception  of  what  constituted  a cor- 
rect application  of  communist  principles. 

"We  hold  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  existence  of  two  Conmnnlet 
parties  in  any  country.  The  Communist  Party  (Opposition)  is  not  a new 
Communist  Party.  It  stands  for  the  unity  of  all  Communist  forces  into  a 
single  Conmunist  Party,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  basic  principles,  and  in- 
sists that  differences  on  tactics,  on  how  to  attain  our  aims,  can  and  should 
be  settled  by  comradely  discussion  inside  the  ranks  of  the  party,  and  not 
by  the  splitting  and  division  of  the  Communist  movement.  . . . 

"We  do  not  inBist  that  the  official  party  adopt  our  tactical  views  ae 
a condition  for  unity.  We  ask  merely  for  normal  party  democracy  and  the 


15Connmniet  Party  of  United  Statee  (Opposition) , Where  We  Stand.  Vol.I,  p.  28. 
16_ 

Loveetone,  op.  dt..  p.  29. 
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right  to  advocate  our  views  'before  the  party  membership.  The  Communist 
Opposition  considers  as  one  of  its  basic  tasks  the  fight  for  party  unity 

The  technique  which  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  used  in  attempting 
to  accomplish  its  objective  was  a two-fold  one.  Sensing  futility  in  further 
directing  its  own  efforts  at  convincing  the  official  C.P.  leadership  of  its 
tactical  errors,  it  endeavored  to  make  its  point  of  view  known  among  the 
rank-and-file  in  the  Communist  party;  it  thus  hoped  that  a strong  undercur- 
rent of  dissension  would  make  itself  felt  and  compel  a change  in  tactics. 

In  addition,  it  attempted  to  build  up  its  own  movements  independently  by 
winning  workers  over  to  the  revolutionary  class  struggle  in  the  trade 
unions  and  hy  educating  them  to  an  understanding  of  its  viewpoint,  leading 
such  new  converts  directly  into  the  Communist  Party  Opposition.  $y  thus 
exerting  pressure  upon  the  official  Communist  party  in  these  ways,  it 
hoped  to  attain  its  goal  of  Communist  unity. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  goal  of  the  ConnuniBt  Party 
(Opposition)?*  its  official  organ  declared: 

"a)  The  winning  over  of  the  members  of  the  Comminist  Party  and  of 
other  sections  of  the  Comintern  to  the  correct  communist  tactics;  in  other 
words  the  winning  over  of  the  party  members  and  the  members  of  the  Comnu- 
niet  International  to  these  tactics. 

ub)  Jit  the  same  time,  however,  as  long  as  the  official  Party  and  the 
Communist  International  are  using  false  tactics,  the  Opposition  systematically 
and  energetically  strives  to  give  leadership  to  the  struggle  of  the  working 
class  and  thus  to  win  followers  within  the  working  class  ae  a whole,  as 
well  as  within  the  Communist  Party.  The  International  Communist  Opposition 
considers  the  extension  of  its  influence  among  the  great  mass  of  workers  as 
the  most  effective  way  of  demonstrating  in  life  the  correctness  of  its  tac- 
tical stratejy  and  of  winning  over  the  rank  and  file  members  of  the  official 
Communist  Parties  for  its  line  and  thus  assuring  the  realization  of  world 
Communist  unity.**-® 

If  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  attained  its  objective  (readmittance 


*^Wolfe,  on.  clt..  p.  51-52.  Also  see  Citlow,  Some  Hain  Words  on  Communist 
Unity,  pp.  14-18.  Communist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  If, 
p.  17. 

* Workers  Age.  July  1,  1934,  pp.  3,7.  JLLso  see  Conmunist  Party  (Opposition), 

Where  We. Stand.  Vol.  IV,  p.  32. 
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Into  the  official  party  with  the  right  to  express  and  fight  for  the  adoption 
of  ite  views  before  the  party  membership),  it  declared  that  it  was  prepared 
to  do  exactly  as  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  of  Germany,  faced  with  a 
similar  situation,  had  pledged  itself  to  do: 

nl.  To  carry  out  all  the  decisions  of  the  Communist  Party.  . . 
and  the  Connunist  International  in  a disciplined  fashion. 

2.  To  accept  all  those  decisions  which  aim  at  the  liquidation  of 
the  ultra-left  course. 

3.  To  dissolve  the  Communist  Party  . . . (Opposition)  as  a fraction 
after  unity  with  the  Communist  Party.  . . . 

4.  We  demand  no  special,  factional  privileges  in  the  C.P.  . . and 
the  C.I.;  we  merely  demand  Inner-Party  democracy  for  all  Party  members.  . 

• # 

. . . It  Is  understood  that  Inner-Party  democracy  is  not  limited 
to  the  basic  Party  units  but  to  every  section  of  the  organisation  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  including  the  Party  press. 


The  Communist  Party  Opposition  from  the  Seventh  World  Congress  (1935) to  1937. 


Hew  Differences  Arise.  The  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Comnunlst 
International,  held  in  the  summer  of  1935,  considerably  Influenced  the 
orientation  and  perspective  of  the  Comnunlst  Party  Opposition.  Already, 
almost  a year  before  the  Congress  met,  the  Comnunlst  Party  Opposition  pro- 
nounced that  a new  era,  "under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  events"  , had 
been  inaugurated;  that  in  practice,  at  any  rate,  the  Comnuniste  had  aban- 
doned their  theories  of  dual  unionism,  social -fascism  and  the  united-front- 
from-below.* 

"Prom  all  indications,  the  seventh  congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, to  take  place  sometime  next  year,  is  being  planned  as  a dramatic 
demonstration  of  this  new  turn,  as  a congress  of  the  united  front  and  trade 
union  unity."2 

In  conformity  with  its  avowed  policy  of  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
restore  unity  in  the  Comminist  movement  on  a principled  basis,  the  Interna- 


ls 

International  Comnunlst  Opposition,  "For  Comnunlst  Unity  in  Germany," 
The  Bond  to  Comnn.nl em  (January,  1935),  Volume  II,  Ho.  1,  pp.  7,24. 

*The  ComnunlBt  Party  (Opposition),  flhere  We  Stand.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  28-29. 

2Ihld. , p.  28. 
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tional  Communist  Opposition  wrote  to  the  Executive  Comnittee  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  (and  again  later  to  the  Congress  while  in  session)  ask- 
ing permission  to  participate  in  the  Congress*  inasmuch  as  the  original 
invitation  had  been  extended  to  "all  Communists,  Social  Democrats  and 
independent  workers  anH  trade  unionists".  Its  letters  were  never  answered, 

and  the  International  Communist  Opposition  did  not  participate.  It  never- 

4 

theless  continued  its  agitation  for  unity. 

The  results  of  the  Congress  were  extremely  disappointing  to  the  Inter- 
national Communist  Opposition;  if  anything,  the  chasm  Which  separated  the 
ICO  from  the  Cl  was  widened  and  the  rift  became  even  greater.  Formerly 
the  differences  separating  the  two  were  chiefly  on  questions  of  tactics. 
After  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  the  introduction  of  the  People* s Front 
orientation  added  differences  of  principle  to  those  of  tactics,  and  made 
unity  less  likely  than  ever  before. 

"Thus  today  the  differences  between  the  C.I.  and  the  l.C.O.  are  not 
only  of  a tactical  nature.  The  l.C.O.  continues  to  adhere  to  communist 
principles  and  to  apply  these  to  the  concrete  situation  in  each  country. 

The  C.I.  — outside  the  Soviet  Union  --  has,  however,  abandoned  communist 
principles  on  two  vital  fields  (struggle  against  imperialist  war  and 
fascism  and  attitude  towards  bourgeois  democracy).  This  break  with  commu- 
nist principles  hy  the  Communist  Parties  outside  of  the  USSB  is  revealed 
crassly  in  their  identifying  themselves  with  the  policies  on  war  program- 
matically advocated  hy  Comrade  Dimltroff , . . . 

"...  Until  recently  it  was  a matter  of  tactical  dispute  over  ways 
and  means  of  fighting  the  bourgeois  state,  of  defeating  fascism.  However, 
with  the  support  of  the  bourgeois  (democratic)  state  in  war  and  peace, 
communist  principles  have  been  abandoned.  We,  therefore,  declare  that  our 
re-entry  into  the  C.I.  and  its  sections  can  now  he  effected  only  on  the 
following  conditions:  (a)  complete  re-establishment  of  inner  party  democ- 
racy; (b)  return  to  communist  principles.*® 

Goal  Unchanged.  Despite  these  added  differences,  the  fundamental  and 


3 

International  Communist  Opposition,  "The  Heed  for  Communist  Unity", 

The  International  Class  Struggle  (Summer,  1936),  Vol,  I,  Ho.  1,  p.  29. 

^Workers  Age.  Oct.  19 r 1935,  pp.  1-2. 

®*  Draft  He  solution  of  the  CFO  on  Eolations  to  the  Comintern,"  Workers  Age. 
Sept.  19,  1936,  p.  2. 
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basic  orientation  of  the  International  Communist  Opposition  and  the  Cotnnu- 
nist  Party  Opposition  In  the  United  States  remained  for  some  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  Congress.  During  this  period  the  belief  of  the  ICO  in  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  leadership  of  the  Cl  remained  unshaken. 

Despite  its  allegation  that  the  change  in  the  line  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national had  not  been  democratically  arrived  at,**  the  ICO  nevertheless 
held  that  the  mistakes  were  honest  mistakes;  that  when  the  inevitable 
repercussions  of  these  alleged  errors  of  tactics  and  principles  became 
apparent,  the  Comintern  would  have  to  change  Its  position  once  more  — 
in  the  correct  direction  — to  avert  disaster;  that  despite  its  errors, 
the  Communist  International  was  still  the  only  international  working  class 
movement,  and  while  it  was  necessary  to  exert  pressure  upon  It  to  force  a 

change  in  policies,  it  must  not  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  another  interna- 

7 

tional  working  class  movement. 

The  LoveBtone  group  Since  1937 

The  adoption  of  a new  name  in  1937  (the  Independent  Communist  Labor 
League)  followed  by  another  change  in  1938  (the  Independent  Labor  League 
of  America)  marked  the  final  break  between  the  LoveBtoneltes  and  the  Commu- 
nist party.  It  is  not  possible  to  present  an  adequate  picture  in  the 
limited  space  available.  But  the  general  direction  will  very  briefly  be 
indicated. 

Be*-evaluation  of  Stalinism.  The  basic  difference  in  the  new  •♦line" 
of  the  Lovestone-Brandler  group  seemB  to  be  its  re -appraisal  of  the  role 
played  by  Stalin  in  the  Communist  International  and  the  Communist  Party  of 

^International  Communist  Opposition,  "The  Need  for  Communist  Unity,"  op.  cit.. 
pp.  29-32. 

7 

Lovestone,  Peopled  Front  Illusion,  pp.  79-86. 
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the  Soviet  Union.  Formerly  its  criticism  explicitly  held  that  although 
Stalin  was  completely  mistaken  in  the  policies  he  advocated  for  the 
Comintern  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  impact 
of  world  events  he  would  be  compelled  to  change  his  policies.  It  has  now 
taken  the  position  that  Stalin  and  his  small  clique  of  followers  are 
thoroughly  corrupt  and  cannot  be  brought  back  to  a correct  path.  The 
iron  grip  in  which  they  hold  the  Communist  International  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (both  of  which  are  still  regarded  as  basically 
sound)  must  be  broken;  control  of  these  organizations  must  be  wrested  from 
them.  This  ie  the  task  of  the  members  of  both  organizations.  In  short, 
Stalinism  must  gol* 

"...  Our  organization  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  were 
right  in  making,  as  we  did  — in  retrospect  we  can  say  we  should  have  done 
it  earlier  — a clean  break  with  the  growing  system  of  corruption  in  the 
Communist  International.  We  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  were 
right  in  denouncing  and  breaking  with  the  eastern  that  made  a world  parly 
a tail  to  a faction  in  the  Bussian  party.  Even  the  best  of  the  Bub  si  an  s 
after  Lenin1  b death,  man  like  Trotsky.  Zinoviev  and  Bukharin,  failed  to 
understand  that.  Our  organization  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  today 
the  Soviet  Union  can  go  forward  only  if  the  Russian  communists  end  the 
Russian  working  class  throw  off  the  nightmare,  monster  yoke  of  Stalinism, 
that  the  labor  movement  elsewhere  can  flourish  only  if  it  repudiates  as 
vile  and  obscene  the  gangster  methods  and  the  traitorous  policies  of 

Stalinism.  "2 

The  Hew  Approach.  Having  finally  abandoned  its  long  cherished  hope 
of  unity  with  the  Communist  party,  the  I.L.L.A.  has  come  forward  with  its 
own  program  and  its  new  approach.  Building  upon  the  foundation  of  American 
n exceptlonalism** , the  movement  h&B  gone  forth  to  a new  start.  In  a dis- 
cussion prior  to  the  Seventh  National  Convention  of  the  I.L.L.A.,  Herberg 
Bet  forth  its  new  objectives: 

"What  1b  the  role  we  aspire  to  in  the  light  of  this  orientation?  We 


^•Workers  Age.  March  26,  1938,  p.  5. 
2Idem. 
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want  to  make  our  Group  the  political  concentration  of  the  most  militant 
and  advanced  elements  In  every  trade  union.  In  every  labor  organization, 
on  every  field  of  the  labor  struggle.  We  want  to  make  our  Group  Into  an 
effective  Instrument  to  Berve  the  labor  movement  as  a militant,  inspiring, 
leavening  force  on  every  front.  We  want  to  be  in  a position  to  give  real 
assistance  to  the  labor  movement  towards  greater  clarity  and  class  con- 
sciousness, and  therefore  towards  greater  effectiveness  in  the  class  strug- 
gle. . . ."3 

"But  for  this,  we  mast  keep  our  eyes  on  America.  Our  program,  our 
strategical  course,  our  policies  and  tactics  must  be  drawn  from  our  own 
soil,  from  a systematic  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  American  class  strug- 
gle in  the  light  of  Marxism.  Of  course,  we  muBt  be  ready  to  learn  from 
experience  abroad  — but  thiB  experience  must  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of 
American  reality  and  transmuted  into  American  terms  before  it  can  be  of 
direct  practical  value  to  us  in  our  work. 

'■Our  new  orientation  is  an  orientation  of  the  most  thorogoing,  uncom- 
promising independence.  We  have  long  lost  our  political  kinship  with 
official  * communism* , our  tendency  to  look  upon  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  relation  to  Stalinism.  But  independence  means  much  more. 

It  means  the  full  recognition  that  we  are  out  on  our  own,  out  to  build  a 
really  new  type  of  socialist  (or  communist)  movement  in  tills  country, 
along  fundamentally  new  lines.  . . 


^Workers  Age.  June  25,  1938,  p.  6 
^Idem. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  — 

STRATEGY  AMD  TACTICS 

Strategy  and  Tactics  — 1938 

In  November,  1938,  Loveetone  formulated  a ten-point  program1  which 

can  well  serve  as  a perepectuB  of  the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America. 

In  the  presentation  which  follows,  Loveetone1  s approach  will  he  followed, 

hut  additional  material  will  he  introduced  from  other  official  sources. 

o 

Build  Progressive  Industrial  Unions.  The  primary  requisite  for  a 
powerful  working-claes  movement  is  the  building  of  progressive  trade  unions 
along  Industrial  lines,  democratically  managed  and  guided  by  principles  of 
militant  class  struggle.  These  ‘unions  must  fight  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  better  working  conditions.  They  must  Involve  the  vast  majority  of 
American  workers,  if  possible,  and  foster  the  development  of  "proletarian 
class-consciousness" . They  must  be  free  from  the  domination  and  control  of 
any  single  political  party  which  would  utilize  them  for  partisan  and  fac- 
tional purposes  and  the  advancement  of  its  own  political  objectives  without 

regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  trade  unions. 

3 

Trade  Union  Unity.  The  I.L.LJI.  has  gone  on  record  as  giving  "Jhll 
support  of  the  C.I.O.  as  the  movement  representing  the  future  of  unionism 
in  this  country."4  Nevertheless  it  haB  recognized  the  weakness  inherent  in 

^Lovestone,  New  Frontiers  For  Labor,  passim. 

%rf)vestone,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-15.  I.L.LJI.,  There  We  Stand,  pp.  5-7. 

Workers  Age.  April  30,  1938,  p.  4;  July  23,  1938,  pp.  1-3;  August  13,  1938, 
p.  3;  Nov.  12,  1938,  pp.  3,5;  Bov.  26,  1938,  p.  4. 

^Idem. 

Workers  Age.  Aug.  13,  1938,  p.  2. 
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a divided  labor  movement.  As  a first  step  towards  trade  union  unity,  it 
has  urged  united  action  between  the  A.F.L.,  the  C.I.O.,  and  the  Bailway 
Brotherhoods. 

"We  are  for  the  speediest  unification  of  the  A.F.  of  L,  and  the 
C.I.O.  into  one  trade  union  movement  on  the  basis  of  industrial  unionism 
in  the  mass-production  industries  and  the  preservation  of  autonony  for 
the  various  international  component  bodies  of  both  federations.  She  prob- 
lem of  trade  union  unity  is  most  inmediate  and  urgent.  Today  continuous 
dissension  in  the  trade  union  movement  paralyzes  labor's  power  politically, 
cripples  it  economically,  and  invites  dangerous  government  intervention 
and  legislation.  This  division  is  all  the  more  costly  today  because  the 
forces  of  big  business  reaction  are  working  overtime  for  an  assault  on 
the  rights  of  labor  and  on  social  legislation.  Trade  union  disunity  under- 
mines labor's  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  burning  problems  of  the 
economic  crisis,  tends  to  alienate  public  opinion,  and  creates  a dangerous 
atmosphere  of  hostility  toward  the  labor  movement  as  a whole."® 

6 

For  a Labor  Party.  The  I.L.L.A.  has  favored  the  building  an  inde- 
pendent Labor  party,  based  upon  the  trade  unions,  and  also  including  farm 
workers  and  "friendly  middle  class  forces".  A Labor  party  is  not  regarded 
as  a substitute  for  a Marxian,  revolutionary  political  party,  but  an  inter- 
mediary step  designed  to  develop  political  consciousness  among  the  farmers 
and  workers  of  the  United  States,  and  separate  them  from  their  traditional 
attachment  to  the  old  political  parties. 

"...  In  the  ranks  of  labor  there  is  growing  a realization  of  the 
need  for  active  participation  in  politics  as  an  independent  force.  . . . 

"We  give  wholehearted,  though  often  critical,  support  to  this  trend 
toward  a labor  party  despite  all  its  limitations  and  shortcomings.  We  do 
so  because  we  see  in  it  the  first  step  toward  the  crystallization  of  labor 
as  an  independent,  distinct,  class  force.  . . ,"7 

0 

Independent  Political  Action.  The  I.L.LJL.  has  opposed  any  program 
of  cooperation  with  the  bourgeoisie,  whether  called  class  collaboration, 
the  People's  Front,  or  by  any  other  name.  It  is  firmly  convinced  that  when 
labor  joins  with  its  class  enemies,  in  the  political  front  or  on  the  economic 


®Love stone,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15. 

^Loveatone , ojOj^clt.  i pp  • 15*16  ■ X »Xi  »A  1 1 op^cltf  j PP  * 7*0  > 

Loveetone,  ov.  clt*»  pp.  15*16, 

®Lovestone,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16-17.  I.L.L.A.,  op.  cit..  pp.  4-5.  Workers  Age. 

Aug.  13,  1938,  p.  2. 
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front,  it  can  do  bo  only  by  abandoning  its  own  program  and  accepting  that  of 
its  enemies. 

“The  hub  of  all  our  activities  and  policies  is  independent  working- 
class  action  against  employing  class  reaction.  With  us  it  is  cardinal 
that  in  the  long  run,  the  workers  can  depend  upon  nothing  but  their  own 
organized  strength.  The  more  the  workers  learn  to  fight  militantly  and  to 
depend  upon  themselves,  the  more  will  they  be  able  to  wring  concessions 
from  the  government  and  the  employers,  and  the  more  readily  will  they  be 
able  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  the  support  of  other  sections  of  the 
population,  such  as  the  fanners  and  the  urban  middle  classes,  in  a common 
struggle  against  big  capital. 

"Precisely  because  we  stand  for  working-class  independence  do  we 
consistently  and  firmly  oppose  political  alliances  with  parties  of  the 
capitalist  clasB  along  the  lines  of  the  People* s Front,  the  original  model 
of  which  is  the  French  Government  headed  by  Daladier  — now  feverishly  at 
work  preparing  the  ground  for  fascism  in  France.  Instead  of  strengthening 
the  power  of  mass  resistance  to  fascism  and  reaction,  such  alliances  make 
the  workers  dependent  upon  the  agencies  of  the  biggest  capitalists,  con- 
vert the  workers'  organizations  into  auxiliaries  of  the  employing  class, 
cripple  the  organized  might  of  labor,  sow  confusion,  and  foster  dis- 
illusionment among  the  masses.  In  summary,  this  policy  substantially 
strengthens  reaction  and  paves  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  fascism.  As 
against  the  People's  Front,  we  propose  a united  workers'  front  and  a mili- 
tant farmer-labor  alliance,  with  the  broadest  middle-class  support,  on 
the  basis  of  immediate  issues  and  common  interests  in  the  fight  against  a 
common  enemy  — big  industrial  and  finance  capital. 

yrd  frftbor  Legislation.^  Although  the  I.L.L.A.  has  contended 
that  it  is  fundamentally  correct  that  capitalism  cannot  solve  the  problems 
of  the  working  class,  the  Lovestone  group  has  nevertheless  recognized  that 
this  must  not  deter  workers  from  wresting  as  many  concessions  as  they  can 
from  the  system  which  they  are  fighting.  Consequently  it  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoriig  a most  extensive  program  of  social  and  labor  legislation.  In 
the  former  category,  it  has  supported  a federal  program  of  public  housing! 
the  expansion  of  the  W.P.A.;  the  extension  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  greater  benefits,  additional  categories  of  workers,  and  wider 
fields.  It  has  defended  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  against  the  reac- 


Q 

Lovestone,  on.  cit,.  pp.  16-17. 

■^?Love stone,  op.  cit..  pp.  17-19.  Workers  Age.  Aug.  27,  1938,  p.  2; 
Sept.  3,  1938,  p.  2;  Sept.  10,  1938,  p.  2. 
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tionary  elements  attempting  to  take  away  from  labor  such  fundamentals  as 
the  right  of  strike,  collective  "bargaining,  and  trade  union  organization. 

It  has  fought  for  additional  legislation  providing  for  minimum  wages  and 
rnfixinTmn  hour s . It  has  supported  the  proposed  Child  La'bor  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Finally,  it  has  endorsed  measures  designed  to  introduce  a greater 
degree  of  democratic  control  of  government  by  the  peoples  a Workers  Bights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  Congress  the  right  to  enact  social 
and  labor  legislation  formerly  held  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court;  measures 
restricting  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court;  reform  of  the  Committee  system 
in  Congress  which  has  put  social  and  labor  legislation  at  the  mercy  of 
reactionaries;  extension  of  the  Bystem  of  proportional  representation; 
direct  election  of  all  public  officials;  abolition  of  poll  taxes,  etc. 

Defense  of  Negro  Rights.^  The  I.L.L.A.  has  espoused  a program 
guaranteeing  to  the  Negro  the  same  rights  as  those  possessed  by  other 
American  citizens.  This  program  has  included: 

"1.  Full  economic,  social  and  political  equality  for  the  Negro 
people.  Enforcement  of  the  Constitutional  amendments  and  laws  guaranteeing 
the  Negroes  full  citizenship  rights,  including  the  franchise. 

2.  Against  any  variety  of  segregation  or  discrimination,  whether  in 
the  form  of  Jim-crowian  or  of  an  attempt  to  set  apart  the  Negroes  as  a 
separate  ‘nation1  distinct  from  the  white  people  of  this  country  (as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Stalinist  doctrine  of  'self-determination1). 

3.  Support  of  federal  anti -lynching  legislation.  Support  of  all 
equal  rights  legislation  for  Negroes. 

4.  Complete  abolition  of  the  color  line  in  the  labor  movement  and  in 
the  right  to  employment.  Complete  equality  for  the  Negro  workers  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor. "12 

13 

Opposition  to  American  Imperialism.  Although  the  United  States  is 
nominally  a "democratic  nation",  the  I.L.LJi.  has  held  that  its  foreign 


^•Workers  Age.  July  16,  1938,  p.  2.  I.L.L.A.,  op.  clt..  p.  8. 

^Workers  Age.  Sept.  17,  1938,  p.2  . 

*®Lovo  stone,  op.  clt. . pp.  18-30.  I.L.L.A.,  op.  clt..  pp.  8-9. 

Workers  Age,  Aug.  20,  1938,  p.  2. 
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policies  are  controlled  and  dominated  "by  the  imperialist  needs  of  American 
Business;  these  interests  constitute  a grave  danger  to  the  security  of 
American  workers  who  may  "be  called  upon  to  defend  them  with  their  lives. 

n.  . . 'Dollar  diplomacy*  still  dominates  our  foreign  policy,  altho 
today  it  is  subtly  disguised  in  the  cloak  of  'good  neighborliness' . The 
tentacles  of  Wall  Street  reach  out  over  the  world,  holding  millions  In  the 
grip  of  economic  exploitation  and  political  oppression.  In  the  Far  East, 
in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Caribbean,  American  warships  and  Marines  are 
stationed  to  protect  the  investments  and  financial  prospects  of  banks  and 
big-business  groups  at  home.  Bloody  dictators,  such  aB  Trujillo  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Batista  in  Cuba  and  Vargas  in  Brazil,  are  kept  in  power  by  our 
State  Department  so  that  they  can  do  the  bidding  of  American  finance 
capital,  We  demand  an  end  to  this  policy  of  financial  imperialism,  the 
withdrawal  of  American  naval  and  military  forces  from  all  colonial  and 
semi-colonial  regions,  and  the  unrestricted  right  of  self-determination 
for  all  American  colonies  and  posse  salons."-^ 

Fight  Fascism  and  War.  A fascist  danger  exists,  the  I.L.B.A.  has 

declared,  both  abroad  and  in  the  United  States.  But  the  main  danger  to 

, 1! 

the  American  workers  comes  from  within  the  country,  it  has  been  asserted. 

Fascism  is  a Btage  of  development  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  when  the 

capitalists  cannot  solve  their  problems  under  capitalist  democracy,  they 

seek  another  form,  fascism.  The  workers  must  therefore  direct  their  main 

efforts  against  the  capitalist  system  under  which  they  live  if  they  wish 

16 

to  forestall  a fascist  regime  in  the  United  States. 

"Ibr  the  working  class,  it  is  not  only  a question  of  fighting  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  German  Hitlerism  and  Italian  fascism,  but  just  as 
much  to  defeat  the  incipient  manifestations  of  fascism  in  each  capitalist 
country.  The  fact  is  that  to  the  extent  the  working  class  understands  and 
works  successfully  on  this  basis,  will  it  be  able  to  help  the  underground 
German  and  Italian  working-class  movements  administer  decisive  defeats  to 
their  respective  fascist-imperialist  regimes."^ 

"The  roots  of  this  development  can  be  found  in  the  various  important 
capitalist  countries  in  the  sharpened  class  relations  within  each  country, 
in  the  difficulties  capitalism  experiences  with  its  economy  in  this  period 


14I  .L.L.A.,  op.  cit..  pp.  8-9. 

1 ^.Benjamin,  Workers  Age.  Nov.  26,  1938,  pp.  3,5;  Dec.  3,  1938,  pp.  3,5. 
16Idem. 

^Workers  Age.  Nov.  26,  1938,  p.  3. 
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of  imperialism,  in  the  imminence  of  war  for  national  capitalist  survival, 
imperialist  hegemony  and  the  maintenance  of  capital ist-claaa  control  and 
the  heightened  International  competition  for  markets,  raw  materials, 
capital  investments,  colonies  and  strategic  advantages."1** 

"The  workers  thruout  the  capitalist  sector  of  the  world,  whether  it 
he  in  'democratic*  or  fascist  lands,  must  recognize  that  their  chief 
enemy  is  their  own  ruling  class.  The  enemy,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
at  home.  Most  important  is  it  for  working  classes  in  the  'democratic* 
countries  not  to  be  blinded  by  the  democratic  Institutions  of  government 
but  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  development  of  fascist  manifestations 
therein.  Fascism  is  entering  thru  the  front  door  as  well  as  thru  the 
back  door.  German  and  Italian  fascism  must  be  fought,  but  so  must  develop- 
ing fascism  in  France , England  and  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  such  trends  in  the  United  States."*® 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  fight  against  fascism  abroad,  the  I.L.L.A.  has 

advocated  the  following  among  other  measures:  assistance  to  the  underground 

labor  movement  in  fascist  countries;  lifting  the  arms  embargo  against 

Loyalist  Spain  and  support  of  the  policies  of  the  P.O.U.M.  in  that  country; 

promoting  a consumers'  boycott  of  the  products  of  the  fascist  countries; 

placing  a government  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to 

fascist  countries;  the  refusal  of  workers  to  transport  war  products  and 

20 

materials  to  such  countries,  the  rejection  of  all  requests  for  loans  and 
credits*  the  organization  of  workers  to  fight  fascist  propaganda  in  the 
United  States.21 

22 

Opposition  to  War  and  War  Preparations.  The  I.L.L.A.  has  warned 

the  American  workers  that  American  participation  in  any  impending  war  will 

23 

mean  fascian  for  the  United  States.  It  has  also  warned  them  against  en- 


Idem. 

19 

Workers  Age.  Dec.  3,  1938,  p.  6. 

^Workers  Age.  March  5,  1938,  pp.  3,6. 

21 

Workers  Age.  Aug.  27,  1938,  p.  2. 

^Lovestone,  op.  cit..  pp.  18-20.  I.L.L.A.,  op.  cit..  pp.  9-10. 

Workers  Age.  Aug.  30,  1938,  p.  2. 

23WorkBrs  Age.  Peb.  12,  1938,  pp.  3-4. 
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deavoring  to  prevent  war  "by  the  espousal  of  sanctions,  collective  security 

24 

and  other  measures  for  "quarantining  the  aggressor-nations". 

l!he  I.l.L.A.'s  struggle  against  war  has  centered  about  organizing  a 
mass  anti-war  movement  rooted  in  the  working  class,  especially  among  the 
trade  unions.  It  has  been  effective  in  helping  build  the  Keen  America  Out 
of  War  movement,  an  organization  based  upon  a minimum  six-point  peace  pro- 


gram: 


"1.  The  immediate  removal  of  American  ships  and  Marines  from  bellig- 
erent zones  and  the  evacuation  of  American  nationals  who,  if  they  stay, 
stay  at  their  own  risk;  opposition  to  every  expression  of  American 
imperialism. 

2.  Ho  increase  in  the  Army  and  Havy  budget:  work  toward  reduction 
of  the  present  excessive  military  machine. 

3.  The  democratic  right  of  American  citizens  to  vote  on  a declara- 
tion of  war.  /I Phe  Ludlow  Amendment2*^ 

4.  Abandonment  of  all  existing  plane  for  industrial  mobilization 
and  defeat  of  all  new  plane  for  universal  conscription  and  regimentation, 
thus  warning  our  militarists  that  the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
war  abroad  and  war-dlc tat orBhip  at  home. 

5.  Ho  alliance  or  joint  action  with  any  nation  or  group  of  nations 
for  war,  or  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  war,  declared  or  undeclared,  under 
any  name  or  any  pretext. 

6.  At  home,  concentration  on  the  struggle  against  injustice,  unenqiloy- 
ment,  bad  housing  and  poverty,  and  a determination  by  means  of  that  struggle 
to  seek  out  prosperity  rather  than  to  find  it  in  war  trade.  Abroad,  in- 
creasing solidarity  with  the  people  in  all  nations  in  the  stru^le  to 
abolish  economic  Injustice  and  colonial  oppression,  and  to  remove  the  causes 
of  dictatorial  militarism."^ 

In  its  own  program,  the  I.L.L.A.  has  gone  beyond  the  Keep  America  Out 
of  War  Committee.  It  has  consistently  argued  that  the  struggle  against  war 
anfi  fascism,  is  a struggle  for  socialism  against  the  capitalist  system.  In 
the  event  of  war,  it  has  advocated  revolutionary  defeatism:  refusal  to  sup- 
port one's  own  government;  the  making  of  every  effort  to  turn  the  ltq>eriel- 


2%orkers_Age,  yeb.  5,  1938,  p.  4;  March  12,  1938,  p.  6,  (These  problems 
are  discussed  in  criticizing  the  C.P.  position  on  war,  Infra. ) 

2 ^Worker s Age . Jan.  8,  1938,  p.  2. 

2%orkBrs  Age.  June  11,  1938,  p.  3;  Aug.  20,  1938,  p.  2. 
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1st  liar  into  a civil  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system. 

2fi 

Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  attitude  taken  by  the  I.L.L.A. 

on  the  Soviet  Union  is  discussed  In  great  detail  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

Its  present  position  is  that  the  workers  of  the  world  mast  rally  to  the 

defense  of  the  U.S.S.H.  hut  not  to  the  support  of  its  ruling  "bureaucracy, 

the  Stalin  coterie,  which  must  be  eliminated. 

Bbr  Socialism.  The  I.L.L.A.  has  repeatedly  reiterated  its  fundamental 

MarxLst-Leninist  thesis  that  only  a socialist  society,  based  upon  socialist 

economy,  can  lay  the  foundation  for  a new  social  order  free  from  depressions, 

29 

unemployment,  war  and  fascism. 

"Socialism  is  our  only  hope  for  the  future.  But  to  remove  the  decay- 
ing structure  of  capitalism  and  replace  it  with  a new  social  order  — that 
only  a workers  government  — a really  democratic  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  working  masses  — can  accomplish.  To  organize  themselves  as  a class 
striving  to  win  political  power:  this  is  the  great  task  confronting  the 
workers  of  this  country  today.  Taking  the  first  stepB  along  this  road 
today,  the  American  working  class  will  not  falter  in  its  long  uphill  fight 
for  a better  life  until  a society  without  classes  or  class  oppression, 
until  a new  social  order  making  for  peace,  progress  and  well-being,  is 
achieved l 


Barty  Organization 

Hew  Constitution.  In  its  fundamental  aspects,  the  organization  of 

the  I.L.L.A.  does  not  differ  from  the  other  Marxian  political  parties.  In 

July,  1938,  it  adopted  a new  Constitution  providing,  among  other  things, 

for  full  party  democracy  (freedom  of  discussion  and  democratic  formulation 

of  all  party  policies)  and  the  enforcement  of  strict  Marxian  discipline 

1 

after  party  policies  have  been  reached. 


On 

I .L.L.A. , op.  clt..  pp.  10-11.  Workers  Age.  March  5,1938,  p.  3;  Aug.  20, 
1928,  p.  2. 
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Love stone,  op.  cit..  pp.  20-21.  I.L.L.A. , Op.  clt..  pp.  11-12. 

oq 

&S7love stone,  op.  clt.,  pp.  21-22.  I.L.LJL.,  op.  clt..  pp.  12-13. 

^Qfforksrg  Age.  Sept.  17,  1938,  p.  2. 

•^Workers  Age.  July  16,  1938,  p.  4. 
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Youth  Section.  Among  its  more  recent  developments,  the  I.L.L.A.  has 
attempted  to  create  a strong  and  militant  Youth  section  in  its  movement 
Bimil ar  to  the  Young  Communist  League  and  the  Young  People's  Socialist 
League.  Its  members  in  the  Youth  section  of  the  party  have  been  active  in 
the  American  Student  Union  where  they  have  opposed  the  following  policies 
introduced  by  the  CommuniBt  members  of  the  A.S.U.:  repeal  of  the  Oxford 
Pledge;  support  of  the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt;  advocacy  of  col- 
lective security.  The  Youth  Section  of  the  I.L.L.A.  has  also  been  active 
in  building  up  a youth  movement  affiliated  to  the  Keen  America  Out  of  War 
Committee.  The  Youth  Committee  Against  War,  as  the  organization  is  known, 
has  gone  beyond  the  program  of  the  Seep  America  Out  of  War  Committee,  and 
has  adopted  an  eight-point  program,  close  to  that  espoused  by  the  I.L.L.A. 


2 Workers  Age.  Peb.  13,  1938,  pp.  3,6,6;  June  35,  1938,  pp.  3,5. 
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CHAPTER  mill 

THE  COMMUNIST  PASTY  (OPPOSITION) 

/THEBPENDENT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF  AMBRIES/  — 

CRITICISM  OF  OFFICIAL  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT(l 929-1 935) 

Criticism  of  the  Communist  International  — 1929-1935 

Differences  Tactical.  The  CPO' b criticism  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional was  directed  entirely  to  questions  of  tactics  and  inner  party  or- 
ganization. Tactically,  it  regarded  the  Multra-leftistB  course  pursued 
by  the  Comintern  as  ruinous:  the  theory  of  social-fascism,  dual  unionism, 
and  the  united-front-from-below  tactic.  It  also  condemned  the  alleged 
mechanical  manner  in  which  a general  tactic,  once  adopted,  was  transferred 
to  all  sections  of  the  Comintern,  to  be  there  followed  in  identical  ways. 
Organizationally,  it  criticized  the  domination  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional by  the  Russian  Communist  Party.  More  inqaortant  still,  it  condemned 
the  absence  of  democracy  in  the  functioning  of  the  Communist  International, 
and  the  autocratic,  high-handed  manner  in  which  decisions  were  reached  and 
handed  down  to  the  rank-and-file  membership. 

Anticipating  the  criticism  that,  since  its  differences  with  the  Comnu- 
nist  International  were  tactical  and  not  basic,  the  Communist  Opposition 
should  have  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  Comintern  after  its  own 
views  failed  of  adoption,  the  Comminist  Opposition  declared  that  this  was 
not  done  for  the  following  reasons! 

na)  Because  the  issues  involved  are  over  such  tactical  problems  as 
will  determine  the  very  existence  of  the  Communist  party. 

b)  Because  these  decisions  signify  a breach  with  the  tactical  line 
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of  Leninism. 

c)  Because  these  wrong  decisions  are  not  a result  of  democratic 
centralism,  l.e.  of  free  discussion  by  the  party  membership  within  the 
frame-work  of  communist  methods,  hut  are  autocratic  decisions  of  the 
leading  bodies  of  the  Communist  Parties  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
Communist  International 

The  tactics  pursued  by  the  Communist  International  after  its  Sixth 
World  Congress  were  characterized  by  the  International  Communist  Opposi- 
tion as  a serious  departure  from  Leninism  whose  bankruptcy  was  thoroughly 

established  by  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Communist  Party  of 

2 

Germany  by  the  rise  of  Hitlerism. 

"The  International  Communist  Opposition  fights  against  the  ultra- 
leftist course  of  the  Communist  International  and  its  sections  which 
represent  a break  with  the  tactical  principles  of  Leninism,  which  contra- 
dicts the  necessity  of  the  class  struggle  practicably  in  its  present 
stage,  which  makes  the  Communist  Parties  incapable  of  stimulating  mass 
actions  of  the  working  class,  of  leading  them  and  of  winning  the 
majority  of  the  working-class  for  the  revolution  and  which  finally 
destroys  the  Communist  Parties  themselves  by  paralyzing  the  independence 
of  its  membership  and  by  replacing  democratic  centralism  by  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Party  bureaucracy.  . . ."3 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  despite  its  thoroughgoing  disagree- 
ment with  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Communist  International,  at  no 
time  did  the  Communist  Opposition  cast  aspersions  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  Communist  International  or  impugn  bad  faith  to  Stalin  or  any  of  his 
associates.  The  Communist  Opposition  believed  that  the  line  of  the  Sixth 
World  Congress,  although  incorrect,  had  been  formulated  in  good  faith. 

"The  fact  that  Stalin*s  ultra-left  sectarian  tactics  in  the  Communist 
International  have  brought  paralysis  to  the  Comintern,  particularly  in  the 
present  moment  of  splendid  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  capitalism,  does  not  mean  that  his  intentions 
Eire  bad.  or  that  his  plans  are  to  sacrifice  the  world  revolution.  It  does 
mean  that  his  present  policies  in  the  Comintern  are  wrong,  are  bad."4 


* Workers  Age.  July  1,  1934,  p.  3. 

^Communist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Yol.  I,  pp.  17,  26-27. 
3Ibld. , p.  4. 


4Communist  Party  USA.  (Opposition),  Por  Unity  of  the  World  Communist  Movement. 

p.  11. 
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The  Theory  of  Social -Fascism.  The  Conmunist  Opposition  rejected  the 
underlying  premises  upon  which  social-fascism  was  posited,  namely  (as  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern  asserted)  that  the  era  of  capitalist 
Btahilizatlon  was  at  an  end  and  that  a third  and  final  period  of  capital- 
ism, the  final  preliminary  stage  to  world  revolution,  was  about  to  be 
ushered  in,  to  be  followed  by  immediate  attacks  upon  the  citadels  of  cap- 
italism throughout  the  world  by  an  aroused,  militant,  claes-conscious 
5 

proletariat.  The  Conmunist  Party  Opposition  rejected  this  &b  contrary 
to  fact;  it  declared  that  the  final  stage  of  world  capitalism  was  not  at 
hand,  that  the  masses  were  not  preparing  to  overthrow  the  capitalist 
system  (despite  which  fact  the  communist  movement  could  still  make  rapid 
strides,  given  a correct  approach  and  correct  tactics). 

By  the  Comintern's  analysis,  the  masses  were  ready  for  revolutionary 

action.  Since  certain  elements  among  them  (notably  the  Social  Democrats) 

acted  as  a restraining  force,  the  latter  were  characterized  as  "the 

moderate  wing  of  fascism" , hence  social -fascists;  objectively  considered, 

socialists  aided  the  course  of  fascism  hy  preventing  revolutionary  action 

6 

by  a large  section  of  the  working  class  which  they  controlled. 

The  Communist  Party  Opposition  rejected  the  theory  of  social  fascism 
as  well  as  the  analysis  giving  rise  to  it. 

"For  years  the  theory  of  'social  fascism'  , as  formulated  in  Comrade 
Stalin's  classical  wordB,  'Social  Democracy  is  the  moderate  wing  of 
Fascism',  dominated  the  entire  outlook  of  the  party  leadership.  ...  Of 
course,  we  have  always  rejected  this  whole  conception  as  altogether  op- 
posed to  ordinary  political  conmon  sense.  We  have  always  insisted  that 
the  Socialist  parties  are  workers  parties  with  reformist  programs,  that 
their  influence  over  the  workers  has  to  be  fought  but  that  they  must  he 
approached  and  treated  as  workers ' organizations.  . . 


5 

Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  I?, 
pp.  5-7. 

^International  Conmunist  Opposition,  "The  Thirteenth  Plenum  of  the  ECCI," 
The  Road  to  Communism  (May-July  1934),  Volume  I,  Bo.  1,  pp.  24-25. 

7 

Communist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand,  Vol.  IV,  p.  45. 


In  Its  resolutions  adopted  on  the  Communist  International  in  July- 
1932,  the  International  Comnunist  Opposition  urged: 

* (d)  The  abandonment  of  the  false  and  dangerous  'theory1  of  ' social - 
fascism'  which  Is  only  a pseudo-Marxist  repetition  of  the  liberal  theory 
of  Fascism,  according  to  which  Fascism  cannot  suppress  the  traditional 
bourgeois  parties,  including  also  the  reformist  parties,  but  must  always 
constitute  an  auxiliary  for  them.  The  theory  of  'social-fascism'  is  able 
only  to  prevent  any  real  analysis  of  Fascism  and  of  Social -Democracy  and 
to  weaken  the  recognition  of  the  real  danger  of  Fascism.  It  constitutes 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  winning  the  Social -Democratic  workers  to  Commu- 
nism.”8 

Dual  Unionism.  The  Communist  Party  Opposition  completely  rejected 
the  trade  union  policy  set  forth  by  Lozovsky  at  the  Sixth  World  Congress  in 
1938.  The  disastrous  policies  pursued  in  the  United  States  reflected  this 
basic,  fallacious  orientation,  the  Lovestoneites  alleged. 

The  basic  orientation  of  the  Comintern  was  that  new,  red  unions  should 
be  set  up  as  rivals,  and  in  opposition,  to  existing  trade  unions  in  order 
to  provide  awakening  class  conscious  workers  with  new  unions  based  upon 
revolutionary  principles  and  manned  by  revolutionary  leaders.  This  was 
necessitated,  the  Comintern  leadership  alleged,  by  the  hopeless  conservatism 
and  even  fascist  tendencies  of  the  old  unions,  which  could  not  be  captured 
because  of  their  reactionary  leadership.  (Earl  Browier  declared  in  the 
Communist.  May,  1930:  "The  A.F.  of  L.  is  plainly  a Fascist  organization  with- 
out any  of  the  protective  coloring  of  Socialist  phrases  which  distinguishes 

Q 

social  fascism."  ) Once  "red”  unions  were  established,  the  C.P.  argument 
ran,  workers  would  desert  their  old  unions  and  join  the  revolutionary  unions 
which  were  more  nearly  in  accord  with  their  aroused  class  consciousness. 

The  Lovestoneites  rejected  this  analysis  completely.  They  did  not 
believe  that  workers  in  general  and  those  of  the  United  States  in  particular 


8Ibld. . p.  14. 

Q 

Quoted  in  Conumnist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  IV,  p.  46. 


had  attained  that  stage  of  militancy  which  is  a prelude  to  revolution, 
anti  on  which  "basis,  new,  revolutionary  unions  were  necessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  argued,  workers  were  exceedingly  "backward  and  far  less  militant 
than  the  circumstances  often  warranted,  especially  in  the  Uhl ted  States. 
This,  without  doubt,,  was  due  in  a very  large  measure  to  the  "anti-labor 
bourgeois  reactionary  trade  union  leaders".  But  the  workers  themed ves 
Who  had  thus  been  misled  were  still  workers  who  must  be  given  leadership, 
direction  and  trade-union  and  political  education;  this  could  not  be  done 
if  Communists  segregated  themselves  from  the  large  body  of  workers  and 
set  themselves  up  into  red  unions  to  which  workers  would  not  go.  The 
practical  consequence  of  this  type  of  dual  organisation  was  that  Comnunists 
succeed  in  capturing  only  themselves.  They  failed  utterly  to  accomplish 
the  most  important  objectives  which  Comnunists  should  have  in  their  trade 
union  policies;  to  capture  the  unions;  to  displace  the  reactionary  leader- 
ship "by  Comnunists;  to  replace  the  reactionary  policies  by  militant  poli- 
cies; to  convert  backward  workers  into  militant  trade  unionists  and  per- 

10 

haps  win  over  substantial  numbers  to  membership  in  the  Communist  party. 

"From  this  viewpoint  Communist  strategy  is  categorically  against  any 
form  of  deserting  or  of  splitting  any  existing  unions.  The  whole  strug- 
gle of  Lenin  and  the  Comintern  against  ultra-leftism  in  the  early  days  of 
the  existence  of  the  Cl  centered  around  this  point.  Lenin  held  that  those 
who  refuse  to  work  in  reactionary  trade  unions  and  who  invent  1 spick-and- 
span  revolutionary  unions'  comnit  an  unpardonable  blunder  and  render  a 
great  service  to  the  bourgeoisie.  . . .u^ 

The  results  of  the  new  perspective  of  dual  (red)  unions  amply  bore 
out  the  soundness  of  its  analysis,  the  CFO  alleged.  Under  its  new  policies, 
the  affiliates  of  the  Communist-controlled  Trade  Union  Unity  League  were 
hut  paper  unions,  with  small,  insignificant  followings,  the  A.F.  of  L, 

^CoranuniBt  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II, 
pp.  13-21. 

^Communist  Party  of  United  StateB  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II, 
p.  14. 
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mas  completely  under  the  direction  of  reactionary  elements;  communists 

were  not  successful  in  any  important  strike  movements;  working  class  unity 

was  disrupted  toy  the  social-fascist  doctrine.  In  short,  the  C.P.O. 

charged  that  the  Communists  isolated  themselves  from  the  rank-and-file 

of  the  American  workers  hy  their  sectarianism  and  faulty  ultra-left  analy- 
12 

8iB. 

' The  solution,  as  viewed  hy  the  CFO  consisted  in:  (1)  Abandonment  of 

paper  TUUL  unions  and  restoration  of  unity  in  the  trade  union  movement 

hy  re-entering  the  ranks  of  the  A.F.L.,  the  existing  mass-hase  trade 

union.  (2)  The  formation  of  a left-wing  hloc  in  the  A.F.L.  (3)  The 

organization  of  large  sections  of  unskilled  workers  without  labor  aff 11 la- 

13 

tion  into  industrial  unions. 

"The  immediate  task  for  the  Conmunists  at  the  present  time  should 
be  to  regain  contact  with  the  masses  of  the  workers  ffom  whom  the  Party 
has  been  isolated  thru  its  false  policies.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to 
drop  all  illusions  of  the  ’ already  existing  mass  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States’  and  face  facts  as  they  are.  . . 

Although  both  in  a sense  were  dualistic,  the  CFO  sharply  distin- 
guished between  "red"  unions,  formed  under  C.P.  auspices,  and  genuine  in- 
dependent unions  idiich  arose  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  mass  labor  organi- 
zation, the  A.F.  of  L.  Although  it  expressed  sharp  opposition  to  the  former, 
it  was  inclined  to  view  the  latter  somewhat  differently,  because  of  its 
bona  fide  origin  and  development.  The  CPO  offered  no  single  method  of  deal- 
ing with  such  problems,  but  suggested  some  eight  possible  sets  of  circum- 
stances,  each  of  which  would  have  to  be  treated  differently.  On  the 
whole,  the  general  tendency  was  to  get  such  unions  within  the  large  mass 

^Ibid. , p . 18 . 

^ Gonmunist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol,  I,  p.9. 

^Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II. 
p.  19.  Also  see  Vol.  IV,  pp.  13,  46. 

■^Conmunist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  26-27. 
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organization  of  workers  in  their  field. 

"The  chief  objective  of  Communists  and  progressive  unionists  in  deal- 
ing with  these  'independent*  unions  is  to  overcome  the  ideological  back- 
wardness which  keeps  them  'independent',  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  soli- 
darity and  union  consciousness  of  the  workers  and  to  effect  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  organizations  into  the  general  labor  movement,  into  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  situations  in  which  'independent* 
unionism  usually  appears  are,  however,  so  different  and  bo  various  that, 
although  the  objective  remains  always  the  same,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
the  utmost  care  in  working  out  tactics  to  achieve  this  objective.  The 
tactics  employed  must  be  based  on  the  concrete  circumstances  in  each 
case. "^6 


The  C.P.O.  maintained  that  the  attempt  to  arouse  workers  to  class- 
consciousness  and  militant  trade  unionism  could  best  be  accomplished  not 
by  the  establishment  of  rival  unions,  separated  from  the  mass  of  workers, 
but  by  the  creation  of  a left-wing  bloc  composed  of  the  more  advanced, 
politically  conscious  workers,  under  the  leadership,  if  possible,  of  dis- 
ciplined Comminists  who  were  guided  in  their  day-to-day  struggles  by  the 
policies  outlined  by  the  Comnunist  party. 

"The  formation  within  the  trade  union  of  a fighting  opposition  move- 
ment (a  left  wing)  directed  against  the  anti-labor  policies  of  the  buro- 
crats  and  fighting  for  militant  trade  unionism  is  the  basic  organizational 
form  in  which  the  trade  union  struggle  of  the  CommmistB  expresses  itself.  . 

. . The  opposition  movement  within  the  trade  unions  haB  profound  roots 
and  a strong  foundation  but  it  can  have  real  perspectives  and  a real  basis 
for  development  only  under  the  leadership  of  the  Conmunists  and  along  the 
line  of  policy  outlined  by  the  Communists.  The  left  wing  must  be  organized 
on  the  very  broadest  basis,  including  all  workers  who  wish  to  put  up  a 
fight  agairs  t the  bosses  and  the  burocratB  on  the  basis  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary demand b. 

"A  strong  left  wing  in  the  organized  labor  movement  forms  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  for  a real  campaign  to  organize  the  unorganized  for 
which  the  support  of  the  organized  workers  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
slogan  of  trade  union  unity  forms  the  bond  between  the  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, between  the  left  wing  in  the  old  unions  and  the  new  unions  formed 
thru  the  initiative  of  the  left  wing."!? 

The  C.P.O.  further  declared  that,  as  a most  effective  means  of  strength- 
ening the  trade  union  movement  in  the  United  States  and  increasing  its  own 


16Ibld. . p.  26. 

^Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II, 
p.  16. 
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power  and  influence,  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  confronting  a left- 
wing  "bloc  was  to  fight  for  the  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  unionization 
to  the  unorganized  sections  of  the  American  workers  whose  number  was  legion. 

"There  must  he  a serious  campaign  for  the  organization  of  the  unor- 
ganized. The  issue  must  he  raised  in  all  existing  unions  (where  it  forms 
one  of  the  foundations  for  building  up  the  left  wing).  At  the  same  time 
systematic  efforts  must  he  made  to  develop  struggle  among  unorganized 
workers  on  the  basis  of  which  new  unions  may  he  built.  Of  course,  this 
means  a complete  break  with  the  present  system  of  forming  paper  'unions' 
by  Party  decree.  . . 

Bertram  Wolfe  summed  up  the  trade  union  policy  of  the  Lovestone  group 
in  this  manner: 

"The  Communist  Opposition  proposes  that  the  party  abandon  its  stupid 
and  suicidal  tactics  of  union-splitting  and  blood-letting,  of  deserting 
organizations  because  they  are  not  yet  militant  enough.  We  propose  to 
liquidate  all  the  artificial  'revolutionaiy  unions'  that  exist  only  on 
paper  that  serve  no  real  purpose  except  to  help  the  reactionaries  in 
their  expulsion  campaigns  and  to  separate  the  Communists  from  the  rest  of 
the  organized  workers.  We  propose  to  end.  the  situation  where  the  Conmunists 
appear  as  union-splitters  and  restore  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
Communists  appear  as  the  banner-bearers  of  trade  union  and  mrklng  class 
unity.  And  the  Communist  Opposition,  beside  striving  to  correct  this 
false  and  dangerous  course,  shows  by  example  in  the  daily  struggle  both 
to  party  members  and  the  working  class  as  a whole  that  the  true  Communist 
policy  is  not  union-splitting  but  union  organizing  and  rebuilding.  The 
other  path  ie  the  'eaaler'  but  it  leads  away  from  working  class  and  Commu- 
nist progress.  It  leads  into  the  blind  alley  of  sectarianism  and  isola- 
tion'."^® 


Unlted-Pront-Prom-Below.  The  united-front-from-below  tactic  had  its 
theoretical  baBis  in  the  C.P.  doctrine  of  social-fascian,  the  C.P.O.  de- 
clared. If  Social -Democrat s and  other  self-styled  Marxists  who  rejected 
the  Communist  line  were  enemies  of  the  working  class,  argued  the  Comintern, 
then  they  must  be  shunned,  avoided,  and  above  all  exposed  before  their 
political  and  trade  union  followings.  At  the  same  time,  the  effort  at 
working  class  unity  must  not  be  neglected.  To  achieve  both,  the  Comintern 


18 Ibid.,  p.  19. 

^■8Wolfe,  What  is  the  Communist  Opposition?  p.  36. 
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TOrked  out  the  united-front-from-below  tactic  by  which  attempts  to  achieve 

unity  were  made  by  direct  appeals  to  workers  in  their  trade  unions  and 

political  organizations  in  defiance  of  and  over  the  heads  of  their  leaders. 

The  Oomnunist  Party  Opposition  rejected  the  united-front-from-below 

tactic;  by  its  analysis,  this  tactic  did  not  really  meet  the  problem  of 

united  working  clase  action;  rather  it  was  a maneuver  and  an  invitation 

for  non-Comnnnists  to  leave  their  own  organizations  and  join  the  Communist 
20 

party.  PerhapB  even  more  ftmdamental,  to  the  extent  that  the  orientation 

of  the  Communist  party  set  forth  that  "'There  can  be  no  block  with  the 

Social  Democratic  workers  against  ihecism* w,  genuine  working  class  unity 

21 

even  on  specific  issues  for  limited  purposes  was  impossible. 

The  CFO  also  rejected  the  idea  that  the  united  front  tactic  must  serve 


first  and  foremost  as  a strategy  to  discredit  other  organizations  and  win 
over  their  membership.  It  was  true  that  a correct  united  front  policy 
should  lead  to  growth,  but  united  front  activities  should  be  undertaken 
with  a broader  outlook  in  mind,  it  argued. 

tt  . . . Uaturally,  when  we  propose;  unity  to  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
servative working  class  organizations.  Socialist  party  o t A..F.  of  L* 
unions,  one  of  the  important  'by-products'  of  our  fight  for  working  class 
unity  is  the  exposure  of  the  reactionary  leaders.  If  they  reject  the 
united  front  proposal,  they  expose  themselves  as  enemies  of  working  class 
unity  and  united  struggle . If,  In  response  to  the  pressure  of  their  fol- 
lowers, they  accept  the  proposal  and  then  do  not  carry  on  an  effective 
fight  for  the  program  of  the  united  front,  they  again  expose  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  their  followers,  who  can  be  won  away  to  the  support  of  the 
Communists  as  the  only  genuine  fighters  for  the  elementary  interests  of 
the  working  class.  But  we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  the  Commu- 
nists must  not  make  united  front  proposals  merely  as  clever  maneuver e to 
win  away  workers  from  reactionary  leadership.  Such  'clever  maneuvers' 
are  seen  thru  by  everybody.  They  do  not  promote  working  class  unity  but 
earn  contempt  for  Communism «.s  a species  of  sharp  practice*  of  juggling 
with  the  longing  of  the  working  class  for  greater  unity  and  strength."22 


20Wolfe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-29. 

^Communist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  17,  p.  45. 
o p 

Wolfe,  op.  cit..  pp.  27-28. 
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The  correct  procedure  for  inaugurating  a united  front  agreement  was 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  leadership  of  the  organizations  with 
whom  such  an  agreement  was  to  be  consummated,  the  C.P.O.  argued.  When  the 
leadership  of  a movement  was  ignored  and  appeals  were  directed  to  the  rank- 
and-file  membership,  this  was  no  longer  a united  front  agreement  but  an  in- 
vitation to  leave  its  own  organization  and  join  the  Communist  party.  Such 
a united-front-from-below  approach  was  doomed  to  failure;  non-Comnuniet 
workers  were  members  of  their  respective  organizations  precisely  because 
they  accepted  the  existing  leadership  and  policies;  they  could  not  be  won 
over  to  a Communist  position  merely  by  condemning  their  organizations  and 
hurling  such  unsavory  epithets  as  " social -fascists"  at  their  leaders. 

"What  is  this  famous  'united  front  from  below'?  It  is  an  Invitation 
to  the  non-Communist  workers  to  support  the  Communist  Party'.  That  is  all'. 

In  short,  the  'united  front  from  below'  1b  no  united  front  at  all.  And 
such  dishonest  juggling  with  terms  prevents  any  real  discussion  of  the 
most  complicated  tactical  problems  confronting  the  party,  the  problems 
arising  from  entrance  into  united  fronts  with  organizations  under  reaction- 
ary leadership."2® 

In  place  of  united-front-from-below  maneuvers,  the  Conmunist  Opposition 

advocated  genuine  united  front  agreements  entered  into  by  the  leadership  of 

working  class  organizations  and  parties,  binding  upon  the  respective  members 

of  the  organizations  and  parties  concerned,  for  the  achievement  of  specific 

24 

aims  and  objectives. 

"The  purpose  of  the  proletarian  united  front  must  be  the  common  strug- 
gle of  the  masses  of  the  Social  democratic  and  Conmunlst  workers  in  defense 
of  their  rights  and  interests  against  capital,  against  the  bourgeois  state 
and  the  capitalist  employers. 

"Ibr  the  organization  of  this  common  struggle  of  the  masses,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Conmunist  and  Social -democratic  parties,  in  spite  of 
their  differences  in  principle,  reach  agreements  for  the  execution  of  conmon 
actions  for  definite  demands.  These  common  actions  mat  be  of  an  extra- 
parliamentary  character  (meetings,  demonstrations,  strike,  etc.)  because 


2gIbld..  p.  28. 

^Comminist  Earty  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol . I, 
pp.  7-8,  22-24,  29. 
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only  in  this  way  can  the  "broad  masses  of  the  workers  he  really  mobilized 
and  set  into  motion,  because  only  in  this  way  can  real  improvement s in 
the  conditions  of  the  workers  be  won  from  capitalism.  Joint 
actions  can  only  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  extra-parlimanetary 

In  its  thesis  of  March,  1933,  the  objectives  of  the  united  front 
were  thus  stated  by  the  International  Communist  Opposition! 

tt4.  As  the  objects  of  various  united  fronts  on  a national  and  inter- 
national scale,  we  propose: 

a.  Struggle  against  the  offensive  of  capital,  against  unemploy- 
ment; international  coordination  and  support  of  the  struggles  of  the 
workers  of  the  individual  countries  against  the  offensive  of  capital. 

b.  International  struggle  against  Fascism  is  today  the  most 
pressing  task;  united  struggle  of  the  German  workers  against  the  Hitler 
terror.  International  support  of  the  Italian,  German  and  other  workers, 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  Fascism.  Sharpest  struggle  against  Fascist 
tendencies  in  the  countries  still  under  bourgeois  democracy. 

c.  Struggle  against  imperialist  war  In  the  Far  East  against 
the  danger  of  a new  imperialist  world  war,  for  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eejection  of  all  military  credits  in  bourgeois  states.  Joint 
demonstrations  against  imperialist  war  preparations  and  war  mongering. 

Action  to  prevent  the  ejiport  of  munitions  for  the  purpose  of  imperialist 
war. 

d.  International  struggle  against  the  imperialist  peace  treaties, 
against  the  imperialist  debt  agreements,  for  the  right  of  self-determinism 
of  the  oppressed  peoples."26 

In  the  United  States,  specific  proposals  for  a united  front  were  made 
to  the  Socialist  party  and  the  Communist  party,  asking  for  cooperation  for 
the  achievement  of  such  aims  as:  the  development  of  an  anti-war,  anti- 
fascist movement;  the  furtherance  of  progressive  trade  unionism;  the  building 
up  of  non-parti Ban  organizations  for  the  defense  of  workers;  the  defense  of 

the  Soviet  Union;  the  foraation  of  a federated  Labor  party  based  on  independ- 

27 

ent  working  class  political  action.  (The  Communist  Party  Opposition  sug- 
gested the  nomination  of  Tom  Mooney  for  President  on  a United  Labor  Ticket 

,28 

in  the  1936  presidential  election.; 

"We  ntfiTcn  this  offer  of  cooperation  to  you  because  we  are  convinced 


parliamentary 

struggle."26 


25Ibld. . p.  22. 

26Ibid. , pp.  22-23. 

27Workers  Age.  Dec.  1,  1934,  p.3;  Dec.  15,  1934;  p.  1:  Feb.  1,  1936,  p.  5. 
28 

Workers  Age.  Feb.  1,  1936,  pp.  1,4. 
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that  it  would,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  workers  movement,  to  the  further- 
ance of  which  both  of  our  organizations  are  dedicated.  Experience  in  the 
unemployed  movement  and  in  a number  of  trade  unions  has  demonstrated  the 
great  possibilities  of  such  cooperation.  We  hope  that,  putting  to  one 
side  all  factional  prejudices  and  narrow  partisan  considerations,  you 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  acting  favorably  upon  our  proposals,  thus 
greatly  advancing  the  consolidation  of  the  forces  of  the  class  conscious 
proletariat  in  this  country. "29 

Finally,  the  CPO  regarded  the  united  front  as  a form  of  activity 
which  was  fruitful  only  with  organizations  having  a mass  following.  It 
did  not  believe  such  activity  significant  where  sects  or  splinter  groups 
were  Involved. 

"We  must  intensify  our  united  front  activities.  United  front  actions 
with  impotent  sects  (AWP,  Trotskyites,  etc.)  are  of  no  value,  since  they 
do  not  serve  to  set  ary  masses  in  motion  to  struggle  against  employers  and 
do  not  help  attain  revolutionary  unity.  Furthermore,  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  such  united  fronts  giving  the  appearance  of  being  anti-C.P.  blocs. 

We  do  not  and  cannot  have  even  the  slightest  interest  in  such  blocs  and 
are  opposed  to  them.  We  must  rather  move  the  center  of  gravity  of  our 
united  front  actions  towards  mass  organizations  (trade  unions,  fraternal 
organizations,  S.P. 

Mechanical  Transference  of  Tactics.  The  Communist  Party  Opposition 
accused  the  Communist  International  of  being  too  heavily  dominated  by  a 
tactical  ideology  suitable  for  the  Soviet  Union  where  a successful  revolu- 
tion had  already  been  accomplished,  but  not  necessarily  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  Comintern  carrying  on  a struggle  against  a 
capitalist  system  which  had  not  yet  been  overthrown.  The  tactics  employed 
by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.S.R. , whose  leaders  dominated  the  Comintern, 
were  not  criticized,  and  were  held  to  be  admirably  suited  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  their  mechanical  transference  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere  wrought  considerable  damage  and  impeded  the  growth  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement,  the  Lovestoneitee  contended. 


^Workers  Age.  Dec.  1,  1934,  p.  3.  x 
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Communist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Tol.  IV,  p.  15. 
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".  . .We  hold  that  the  Interests  of  the  victorious  proletariat  in 
Russia,  led  "by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  do  not  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  in  the  capitalist  countries  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  oppressed  colonial  masses.  We  do  stress  that 
though  there  is  a uniformity  of  interests  there  cannot  "be  a uniformity  of 
tactics  in  the  two  sectors  of  the  world  revolutionary  movement.  It  is 
obvious  that  a Communist  party  which  has' already  led  the  working  class  to 
power  and  victory  must  necessarily  use  different  tactics  from  those  pur- 
sued by  the  Communist  parties  which  have  yet  to  achieve  this  task.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  Comcuniet  parties  which  are  still  fighting  to  win  a 
majority  of  the  working  class  in  their  respective  countries  cannot  use  the 
same  tactics  as  those  pursued  by  a Communist  party  which  has  already  led 
the  masses  to  the  establishment  of  a Proletarian  Dictatorship.  More  than 
that.  While  the  principles  of  Communism  are  international,  the  tactics 
for  the  achievement  of  these  principles  are  conditioned  in  every  country 
by  the  specific  peculiarities  and  objective  situations  prevailing  there." 

"The  real  basic  source  of  the  ultra-left  course  is  the  false  transfer- 
ence of  the  methods  and  forms  of  struggle,  corresponding  to  a country  in 
which  the  working  class  has  already  triumphed  and  in  which  socialism  is 
being  built,  to  the  Communist  Parties  of  those  countries  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  working  class  has  Btill  to  be  won  and  the  prerequisites 
for  taking  up  the  struggle  for  power  have  still  to  be  created."®* 

Again,  on  a subsequent  occasion,  the  National  Buro  of  the  CFO  declared: 

"...  Under  the  present  system  of  political  leadership  in  the  Commu- 
nist International,  every  important  change  of  course  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  immediately  transferred  mechanically  to  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
capitalist  countries,  the  objective  situation  or  the  relation  of  forces  in 
these  countries  being  entirely  ignored.  This  method,  indeed,  is  the  deep- 
est source  of  crisis  that  has  brought  the  world  Communist  movement  (outside 
of  the  Soviet  Union)  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  history  of  the  C.I.  for 
the  last  ten  years  shows  that  this  process  of  mechanical  transference  of 
policy  has  been  the  moving  force  behind  all  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
turns  and  twists  of  official  policy. 

"...  Because,  under  the  present  system  of  political  leadership  in 
the  Comintern,  every  change  of  Inner-Soviet  policy  of  the  C.F.S.U.  is 
mechanically  transferred  and  automatically  reflected  in  a corresponding 
shift  in  the  other  Communist  parties,  we  are  now  experiencing  the  marked 
turn  away  from  ultra-leftism  in  the  policies  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional.*^ 

As  an  antidote  for  the  alleged  ruinous  tactical  policies  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,  the  CPO  advanced(and  still  continues  to  do  so)  its 
theory  of  exceptional ism  which  it  declared  was  Lenin* 6 own.  In  a word, 


®-ConmuniBt  Party  USA  (Opposition),  Ebr  Unity  of  the  World  Communist  Move- 
ment. pp.  8-9. 

®*  Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  I, 
p.  15;  Wolfe,  op.  cit..  p.  11. 
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the  tactics  employed  by  Communists  in  each  section  of  the  Comintern,  while 

consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  C.I.,  must  nevertheless 

vary  with  the  special  conditions  prevailing  in  that  section.  Tor  exanple, 

while  it  might  be  tactically  correct  in  one  country  to  raise  the  slogan, 

"Build  Soviets'1,  in  another  section  such  a slogan  might  prove  Inapplicable 

and  meaningless,  serving  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  Communist  pro- 
34 

gram. 


"Here  is  how  Lenin  answered  the  abstract  pedants,  the  'infantile 
Communists'  as  he  called  them,  who  did  not  want  to  take  into  account  the 
specific  peculiarities,  the  concrete  conditions,  of  each  country: 

"*ffe  must  clearly  realize  that  such  a leading  center  (as  the  Commu- 
nist International)  can  under  no  circumstances  be  built  up  after  a single 
model,  by  a.  mechanical  uniformity  and  levelling  of  the  tactical  rules  of 
struggle. 

"'So  long  as  national  and  national-state  differences  exist  between 
peoples  countries  (and  these  differences  will  continue  to  exist  for 
a very  long  time,  even  after  the  realization  of  the  proletarian  dictator- 
ship on  a world  scale),  the  unity  of  the  international  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munist labor  movement  everywhere  demands , not  the  elimination  of  the 
varied  national  differences  — this  at  the  present  moment  is  a foolish 
dream  — but  such  an  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Conmu- 
nism  (Soviet  Power  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat)  as  would  per- 
mit of  the  proper  modification  of  these  principles  in  particulars  and 
their  correct  adaptation  and  application  to  national  and  national-state 
differences. ' 

"Again  and  again  Lenin  reminds  us  that  the  chief  task  of  the  scientific 
revolutionist  or  Commmist  in  planning  his  strategr  and  tactics  is: 

" 'To  investigate,  study,  ascertain,  grasp,  the  nationally  peculiar, 
nationally  specific  features  in  the  concrete  attempts  of  every  country  to 
solve  the  aspects  of  a single  international  problem.  . .' 

"In  other  words*  slogans,  solutions,  proposals  and  tactics  which  are 
mechanically  adopted  for  all  countries  at  once,  without  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  are  not  likely  to  be  good  for  any  one  of  them."®® 

The  Lovestoneites  alleged  that  the  consequence  of  the  policies  of  the 
Communist  International  were  clearly  apparent.  Bertram  Wolfe  criticized 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  for  its  errors  ariBing  out  of  a mechanical 
transferrence  of  general  tactiCB  to  the  American  soil:  the  slogans  and  tac- 
tics employed  all  savored  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  were  totally  unedited  to 


^Commmist  Party,  USA  (Opposition),  jbr  Unity  of  the  World  Conmunist  Move- 
ment. pp.  8-11.  Wolfe,  op.  clt..  pp.  15-18. 
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the  United  States* 

"A  party  that  wants  to  sink  its  roots  in  American  soil  mast  understand 
American  political  and  economic  conditions.  If  it  wants  to  Influence  and 
lead  the  American  workers,  it  must  speak  their  language,  understand  how  to 
solve  their  problems,  make  proposals  that  meet  their  needs,  embodied  in 
slogans  adjusted  to  their  development  and  understanding.  . . . 

"The  leaders  of  the  official  Conmunist  Party  of  the  United  States  have 
their  feet  in  America  but  their  heads  in  Europe.  Their  speeches  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  Soviet  workers  and  forget  the  problems  of  the  American 
workers.  . . . Because  the  Conmunist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  behind 
it  the  majority  of  the  working  class,  the  American  leaders  talk  and  act 
bb  if  our  little  party  had  the  majority  of  the  working  class  behind  it, 
refuse  to  form  united  fronts  with  other  parties  (there  are  no  Other  parties 
in  the  Soviet  Union),  denounce  the  millions  that  our  party  has  to  win,  and 
Bet  up  artificial  barriers  between  the  Communists  and  the  mass  of  the 
American  working  class.  . . . The  Conmunist  Party  (Opposition).  . . pro- 
poses to  imitate  the  methods  of  Lenin  not  parroting,  but  analysis  of 
American  realities,  and  the  making  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  into  what  it  was  rapidly  becoming  before  the  change  of  line  in 
1929  — an  American  Conmunist  Party  speaking  to  the  American  wnriring  class 
in  its  own  language,  of  its  own  problems,  and  proposing  tactics  and  slogans 
appropriate  to  the  present  relation  of  class  forces  and  present  political 
and  economic  realities  in  this  country^  . . ."36 

For  a more  effective  Communist  movement  in  every  section  of  the  Com- 
intern outside  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  urged 

an  abandonment  of  the  mechanical  technique  of  transplanting  tactics,  and 

37 

the  recognition,  with  Lenin,  of  the  cogency  of  exceptional  ism.  In  the 

United  States  it  urged  a re-orientation  which  took  cognizance  of  American 

38 

conditions  and  utilized  the  great  American  revolutionary  traditions. 

"The  Comintern,  regardless  of  its  best  intentions,  can  only  seriously 
jeopardize  the  possibility  of  developing  effective  Conmunist  Parties  in 
the  capitalist  world  so  long  as  it  adheres  to  the  impossible  task  of  alone 
deciding  the  policies  of  the  Communist  Parties  in  the  capitalist  coun tries 
without  consulting  the  respective  parties  or  taking  into  consideration 
their  specific  conditions  and  needs.  . . 

Inner-Party  Organization.  The  difficulties  arising  in  reference  to 
Inner-Party  organization  centered  about  two  grievances  alleged  to  exist  by 


36Ibld. . pp.  17-18. 

^Communist  Party  USA  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  7ol.  I,  p.  10. 

Workers  Age.  Jan.  26,  1935,  pp.  1-2;  Feb.  2,  1935,  pp.  3-4. 

^International  Conmunist  Opposition,  "Communist  Party  U.S.A. — Opposition — 
Calls  for  Unity  of  labor,"  The  Road  to  Communism  (Spring,  1935),  Vol.  II', 
No.  2,  p.  42. 
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the  International  Communist  Opposition;  the  domination  of  the  Communist 
International  by  the  Soviet  Union  delegation;  the  absence  of  democratic 
control  and  genuine  party  democracy  within  the  organization  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  as  well  as  in  its  various  sections. 

The  Domination  of  the  Comintern  by  the  C.P.S.U,  The  Lovestoneites 
held  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  false  tactical  position  of  the 
Communist  International  was  the  latter's  domination  by  the  Communist  par- 
ty of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  problems  of  the  world  proletariat  were  seen 
not  through  the  eyes  of  Communist  leaders  of  sections  which  had  yet  to 
accomplish  their  revolution  but  through  those  who  had  already  achieved 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  This  inevitable  difference  in  per- 
spective and  viewpoint  showed  itself  in  the  policies  proposed  for  the  Com- 
munist International,  the  C.P.O.  stated. 

"The  real  basic  source  of  the  ultra-left  course  is  seen  by  the 
I.C.O.  in  the  false  transference  of  the  methods  and  forms  of  struggle.  . . 

"The  basis  of  all  this  is  the  monopoly  of  leadership  of  the  C.P.S.U. 
in  the  Comintern.  Until  Lenin' s death,  this  was  still  a positive  factor; 
it  has  now,  however,  become  outlived  because  the  gap  between  the  tasks  of 
the  C.P.S.U.  (the  tasks  of  socialist  construction)  and  the  tasks  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  Comintern  (the  tasks  of  the  preparation  and  the 
carrying  thru  of  the  struggle  for  power),  has  been  continually  growing, 
especially  in  recent  years  in  view  of  much  greater  tempo  of  Socialist 
construction  in  the  U.S.S.B.  as  compared  with  the  advance  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  capitalist  countries.  Ibr  these  reasons  the  monopoly  of  leader- 
ship must  be  abolished  and  there  must  be  created  a collective  leadership 
fb'r  the  Communist  International  which  will  direct  the  forces  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  whole  world  (the  victorious  workers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Btill  oppressed  workers  of  the  rest  of  the  world)  according  to  uniform 
fundamentals  but  with  consideration  for  the  special  conditions  of  their 
activity."^ 

"...  The  application  of  communist  principles  outside  the  5.U. 
does  not  rank  as  high  as  the  application  within  the  S.U.  The  Conmunist 
Party  of  the  S.U. , however,  is  today  not  only  the  leading  but  the  sole 
determining  party  of  the  0.1.  In  this  latter  function  lies  the  harm.  The 
CP  of  S.U.  does  not  suffice  for  the  general  task  of  leading  the  struggle 
for  the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolution  all  over  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  Bingle  communist  party  could  be  adequate  for  this  enor- 


^Communist  Party  of  Uhited  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  I, 
pp.  15-16. 
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mous  task.  It  is  now  a matter  of  bringing  the  communist  parties  of  the 
countries  outside  the  S.U.  up  to  the  level  of  their  historical  tasks. 

They  must  be  made  mature. 

"The  chief  point,  now,  is  to  replace  the  leadership  monopoly  of  the  OP 
of  the  S.U.,  which  has  become  an  obstacle  to  its  development,  by  a col- 
lective, international  leadership  of  the  comnunist  world  movement,  not 
less  united  or  less  firm,  but  more  correct  and  more  effective.  . . . The 
false  tactics  of  the  Cl  outside  the  S.U.  have  undergone  decisive  criticisms 
especially  through  the  German  events,  and  were  refuted  by  the  facts. "^1 

The  solution  of  the  I.C.O.  consisted  in  the  restoration  to  the  non- 
Russian  sections  of  the  Comintern  their  proper  share  of  power  and  influence 
in  the  formulation  of  all  policies.  The  International  Communist  Opposition 
therefore  demanded: 

"A  new  relationship  in  the  C.I.,  whereby  the  C.P.S.U.  will  he  the 
leading  Party,  the  first  among  equals,  in  the  Comintern,  and  not  the 
sole  dominating  force.  The  C.I.  must  have  a genuinely  collective  interna- 
tional leadership."42 

"The  replacement  of  the  actual  monopoly  of  the  CPSU  of  the  Comintern 
by  a real  collective  and  at  the  same  time,  united  and  centralized  leader- 
ship based  upon  the  Party  representatives  who  are  in  the  position  to  pass 
upon  their  own  judgnent  upon  the  class  relations  in  their  own  countries 

who  are  not  merely  officials  of  the  international  leadership  but 
actually  trusted  representatives  of  their  sections."4*^ 

Absence  of  Democratic  Centralism  and  Party  Democracy.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a smoothly-functioning,  efficient  organization,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  not  tyrannical  and  arbitrary,  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile  two  forces 
which  often  seem  to  he  at  variance  with  each  other:  democracy  and  discipline. 
One  demands  freedom,  the  other  unquestioned  obedience.  Lenin  solved  the 
problem  by  the  principle  of  ''democratic  centralism"  which  in  substance  held 
that  all  decisions  must  he  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a thoroughgoing  dis- 
cussion in  all  sections  of  the  party,  from  top  to  bottom;  after  a decision 
had  been  voted,  it  was  binding  upon  all  members  of  the  Comnunist  Interna- 
tional, who  were  in  duty  bound  to  carry  it  out. 


^•"The  International  Communist  Opposition,"  The  Road  to  Communism  (li&v-Jul.v. 
1934),  Vol . I,  ffo.  1,  p.  4. 

^Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II, 
p.  36. 

4gIhid. , Vol.  I,  p.  10. 
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It  is  this  principle  of  "democratic  central  ism"  which  the  International 
Conmunist  Opposition  alleged  bad  been  flagrantly  violated;  that  decisions 
were  not  democratically  arrived  at  after  extended  rank-and-file  discussions, 
hut  were  arbitrarily  handed  down  by  a small  group  dominated  by  the  Eliasian 
section  which  often  had  a distorted  perspective  of  the  problem  it  purported 
to  solve;  that  a democratically-organized  Communist  International  could 
never  have  been  persuaded  to  accept  the  antics  of  the  so-called  "Third 
Period" 

"...  The  organizational  foundation  of  the  Communist  International 
as  well  as  of  its  sections  is  democratic  centralism.  Hevolutionary  dis- 
cipline, based  upon  democratic  centralism,  is  the  indispensable  binding 
force  of  the  Communist  International,  and  Parties. 

"Democratic  centralism  means; 

1.  That  the  decisions  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  discussions 
and  the  participation  of  the  Party  membership.  The  discussion  must,  of 
course,  take  place  within  the  bounds  of  Communist  fundamentals. 

3,  That  the  functionaries  of  the  Party  be  elected  by  the  membership 
and  can  be  removed  by  the  membership  at  any  time  in  the  proper  manner. 

3.  That  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Party  Committees  in  such  a 
manner  are  unconditionally  binding  upon  the  membership. 

4.  That  during  any  action,  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
action  (but  not  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it  thru)  cannot  take  place. 

5.  That  after  its  conclusion  every  action  is  subject  to  discussion 
and  examination  by  the  membership. 

Hevolutionary  discipline  must  serve  the  carrying  out  of  a correct 
Communist  policy.  But  if  discipline  stands  in  the  service  of  a false  poli- 
cy, then  it  becomes  more  grotesque  foolishness  (Lenin).  Whereas,  with  a 
correct  Conmunist  policy,  the  formation  of  ffactions  and  tendencies  is 
impermis sable  in  a Conmunist  party,  yet  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  put 
thru  a wrong  policy  by  disciplinary  measures,  the  formation  of  fractions 
becomes  a revolutionary  duty*  Discipline  within  a Conmunist  fraction  or 
tendency  must  be  even  stricter  than  within  a Conmunist  Party. 

"Our  concrete  conception  of  Inner-Party  democracy  is  exactly  the 
same  sb  that  contained  in  the  draft  resolution  of  the  Central  Conmittee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Austria  to  the  Party  convention.  It  follows; 

"'The  Party  must  be  built  on  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism, 
on  the  basis  of  Inner-Party  democracy  and  strict  centralised  leadership 
and  self-imposed  iron  discipline.  Inner-Party  democracy  means  that  no 
Party  member  can  adopt  a passive  attitude  in  the  Party  but  must  be  actively 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  work  assigned  to  him  by  his  unit;  Furthermore, 
he  must  report  his  experiences  and  opinions  to  the  Party  and  must  actively 
participate  in  the  working  out  of  tactics  and  the  Party  line.  Inner-Party 


Communist  Party  USA  (Opposition),  For  Unity  of  the  World  Conmunist  Move- 
ment. p.  5.  Wolfe,  op.  clt..  pp.  31-34. 

45 

Conmunist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol . I 
p.  3.  * * 
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democracy  means  self-criticism,  i.e.,  an  unceasing,  vital  testing  of  the 
correctness  of  the  Party  line,  a ruthless  exposition  of  the  weaknesses 
and  inadequacies  of  each  and  every  Party  organ,  a systematic  check  up  on 
adopted  resolutions.  Inner-Party  democracy  assures  each  Party  member  a 
great  deal  of  initiative  in  the  application  of  general  Party  directives 
and  enables  him  to  respond  to  specific  situations.  Inner-Party  d emocracy 
means  finally  the  most  active  participation  of  the  entire  membership  in 
the  selection  and  building  up  of  leading  Party  cadres  providing  for 

the  demotion  of  those  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  incapable  and  their 
substitution  by  more  capable  comrades. "^6 

The  Communist  Party  Opposition  therefore  asked  for  a restoration  of 
normal  party  democracy,  as  understood  by  and  practised  during  the  days  of 
Lenin,  as  a condition  precedent  to  all  efforts  at  re-unification  of  the 
Communist  International. 

"...  Thru  party  democracy  it  becomes  possible  for  differing  view- 
points, within  the  limits  of  communist  fundamentals,  of  course,  to  exist 
and  express  themselves  fully  within  the  party,  without  impairing  the  dis- 
cipline or  weakening  its  fighting  power.  Party  democracy  means  that  a 
minority  has  the  right  to  express  its  viewpoint  within  the  limits  of  com- 
munist fundamentals  but  that  the  decisions  of  the  majority  are  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  entire  membership  regardless  of  differences  of  opinion. 
We  don't  ask  for  any  special  privileges.  We  are  prepared  to  dissolve  our 
organization  when  uni ty  is  established  on  the  basis  of  inner-party  democ- 
racy on  the  lines  herewith  indicated.  Inner-party  democracy  for  all 
members  1b  for  us  sufficient  for  disciplined  cooperation  in  the  Cl  and  Its 
section. "47 


Criticism  of  the  Communist  Party.  Soviet  Union  — 1929-1935 


On  the  whole,  the  International  Communist  Opposition  gave  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  economic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union:  the  Five- 
year  plan,  the  Soviet  foreign  policy,  and  the  rejection  of** Trotskyism"  of 
which  it  was  an  ardent  foe. 

The  International  Communist  Opposition  insisted  that  ltB  support  of 
theee  policies  came  frcsn  careful  analysis  and  evaluation,  and  not  as  the 
result  of  blind  adulation. 


Ag  Committee , 

National/  Communist  Party  Opposition  of  Germany,  "What  We  are  Beady  to  Bo 
for  Unity,"  The  Hoad  to  Communism  (January,  1935),  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.7. 
Also  see  pp.  5,  34. 

47 

International  Communist  Opposition,  "The  Need  for  Communist  Unity," 

The  International  Class  Struggle  (Summer,  1936),  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p.  40. 

Also  see  p.  32. 
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" . • . It  so  happens  that  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  general  line 
of  the  Communist  party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  socialist  construction  but 
we  have  arrived  at  this  agreement  not  thru  formal  approval  or  fear  of 
touching  the  question  because  it  is  of  the  'sacred  province'  of  Russian 
communists.  Bather,  our  conclusions  are  based  upon  a critical  examination 
of  Russian  conditions  and  tasks  today."1 

Soviet  foreign  Policy.  The  International  Communist  Opposition  de- 
fended and  gave  its  general  approval  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet 

Union  as  outlined  by  Stalin  and  his  associates.  The  main  points  of  its 

2 

position  were  the  following:  (l)  The  Communist  International  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  two  separate  and  distinct  entities: 
correct  policies  for  the  former  are  not  necessarily  correct  for  the  latter. 
(2)  In  order  to  maintain  itB  existence  while  building  socialism,  it  is 
both  necessary  and  theoretically  sound  for  the  Conmunist  party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  treaties  with  capitalist  countries  and  collaborate  with  the 
League  of  Sfa-tions.  In  such  actB  there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  the  international  proletariat.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Mon  must  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Conmunist  Inter- 
national and  its  local  sections  in  other  countries.  (3)  Regardless  of 
Soviet  foreign  diplomacy,  the  Communist  International  must  fight  for  its 
Marxist-Lenlnist  program.  The  C.I.  must  not  tie  the  hands  of  its  local 
sections  to  forestall  any  allegations  of  bad  faith  made  by  capitalist  powers 
to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  activities  of  the  Communist  International. 

In  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  Conmunist  International  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Lovestone  emphaically  pointed  out  the  difference  indicated 
above: 

"...  The  successes  and  achievements  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  whether  on  the 
economic  field  or  in  international  politics,  can  under  no  circumstances  re- 
place the  revolutionary  struggle  in  the  other  countries.  A correct  foreign 

^Communist  Party  USA  (Opposition),  For  Unity  of  the  World  Communist  Move- 
ment. p.  9 . 

^Lovestone,  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  and  the  World  Revolution,  passim. 
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policy  pursued  by  the  Soviet  government,  led  by  the  C.P.S.U.,  can  never 
be  a substitute  for  correct  tactics  by  the  Comintern  or  any  of  its  sec- 
tions in  capitalist  countries.  It  is  entirely  possible  that,  at  a 
particular  moment,  the  Comintern,  as  a whole  may  have  false  tactics,  while 
the  tactics  laid  down  by  the  C.P.S.U.  for  the  Soviet  government  in  its  re- 
lation with  capitalist  powers  may  be  Bound. 

"...  Eight  in  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  necessarily  mean  correct  in 
other  sections  of  the  Comintern;  vice  versa,  wrong  tactics  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Comintern,  do  not  necessarily  mean  wrong  policies  by  the 
C.P.S.U.  Nor  must  anyone  attempt  to  hide  or  minimize  the  falsity  of  the 
line  of  the  Communist  International  at  a particular  moment  behind  the 
soundness  and  achievements  of  Soviet  foreign  policy."® 

Critics  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  seem  to  be 
fully  aware,  ran  the  argument  of  the  Loves tone-Brandler  group,  of  the  in- 
ternational set-up  under  which  the  Soviet  Ghion  had  to  develop  and  function; 
a socialist  Bystem  not  yet  entirely  self-sufficient  attempting  to  carry  on 
while  surrounded  by  hitter,  implacable  foes  seeking  its  destruction. 

Soviet  diplomacy  was  therefore  correct  in  endeavoring  to  use  the  capitalist 
powers  for  Communist  ends:  utilize  their  differences,  political  alignments, 
military  strength,  etc.,  on  behalf  of  rather  than  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  accomplish  these  ends,  treaties  with  capitalist  powers  had  to  he  negoti- 
ated, alliances  had  to  he  concluded,  and  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations  was  Justifiable. 

"We  must,  therefore,  recognize  that  the  USSE  is  compelled  to  find 
some  modus  vivendi  with  the  imperialist  and  capitalist  powers.  This  modus 
vivendi  is  expressed  in  certain  compromises  by  the  Soviet  government,  by 
the  Russian  proletariat  already  in  power,  in  certain  economic  relations, 
pacts,  treaties  and  diplomacy  resorted  to  by  the  USSE.  The  same  would  hold 
for  the  CP  in  the  U. S.  if  it  were  today  a party  in  power  and  in  the  inter- 
national position  in  which  the  USSR  now  finds  itself."^ 

"Soviet  foreign  policy  rests,  in  a measure,  on  a constantly  changing 
balance  of  power  and  relations  between  various  capitalist  countries.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  sign  non-agreBBion  pacts,  or  mutual  as- 
sistance pacts,  with  any  Imperialist  power,  let  us  say  for  ten  years,  al- 
though while  signing  It,  the  proletarian  government  knows  very  well  that 
these  pacts  may  laet  only  ten  months  or  ten  weeks.  Never  do  Soviet  diplo- 
mats harbor  any  illusions  as  to  the  calendar  life  of  such  signed  documents. 


®Ibid, , p.  28. 
4Ihld. . p.  26. 
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Never  does  the  Soviet  Government,  in  signing  such  treaties,  enter  into  an 
agreement  in  defense  of  one  imperialist  power  against  another.  Always 
such  non-aggression  treaties  are  offered  hy  the  Soviet  to  all  imperialist 
powers  regardless  of  the  conflicts  among  themselves.  7/hat  the  Soviet 
government  is  trying  to  get  out  of  every  imperialist  power  is  the  most  ef- 
fective pledge  and  guarantee  against  attack  — no  matter  how  little  value 
such  guarantees  may  have.  . . ."5 * * 8 

"To  conclude,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  1b  primarily  a 
weapon  of  the  Russian  section  of  the  international  proletariat  in  the 
world  struggle  against  imperialism.  It  is  a weapon  different  from  the 
weapons  used  by  the  workers  of  other  countries  because  the  Russian 
proletariat  has  already  attained  a higher  degree  of  class  consciousness, 
has  already  won  power.  In  the  use  of  this  weapon  the  Communist  Parly  of 
the  Soviet  Union  must  take  into  consideration  the  actual  class  relation- 
ships prevailing  inside  the  leading  imperialist  countries,  the  differences 
amongst  the  imperialist  powers,  the  strength  of  the  international  labor 
movement  and  the  economic  and  military  forces  at  its  own  command.  This 
is  the  only  sound,  practical  revolutionary  approach.  Abstractions  with- 
out foundation  in  fact,  shibboleths  as  a substitute  for  reality,  must  be 
discarded." 8 

"...  Soviet  foreign  policy  has  successfully  maintained  initiative 
and  complete  freedom  of  action  through  its  consistent  refusal  to  support 
any  imperialist  forces  or  objectives  and  through  its  being  ever  ready  to 
support  even  the  faintest  effort  towards  the  protraction  of  peace,  re- 
gardless of  its  source.  As  it  should  be,  in  these  Soviet  maneuvers  and 
relationships  for  peace,  the  exact  form  of  capitalist  class  rule,  the 
difference  in  state  form  in  the  various  countries  (Bhscist,  monarchist, 
bourgeois  democracy),  does  not  play  any  decisive  role.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  conflict  of  interest  between  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  the  in- 
ternational proletariat.  . . 

"...  The  momentary  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  towards  any 
bourgeois  power,  group  of  powers,  or  League  of  Nations  doeB  not  mean  that 
it  has  any  illusions  about  them,  that  it  indorses  their  colonial  or 
mandated-area  policies  or  their  armament  programs.  This  position  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  simply  means  that  it  is  prepared  to  work  together  with  any  and 
all  forces,  regardless  of  how  temporary  and  skin-deep  their  desires  to 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  imperialist  war  may  be,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  even  for  the  briefest  period.  . . 

In  justifying  the  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy,  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Opposition  clearly  indicated  where  the  line  regarding 


5Ibid. . p.  6. 

^Ibid. . pp.  30-31. 

^ Workers  Age.  July  15,  1934,  p.  4. 

8 Idem. 
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pacts  treaties  should  he  drawn.  In  no  case  was  it  permissible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  give  precedence  to  its  treaties  and  security  pacts 
over  the  fundamental  right  of  workers  in  the  capitalist  countries  to  make 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  occasion  to  turn  an  imperialist  war  into 
a civil  war  for  the  overthrow  of  its  capitalist  government;  further,  even 
before  such  an  outbreak,  the  Communist  Parties  in  these  capitalist  countries 
were  not  to  be  required  to  pledge  their  support  to  any  treaties  concluded 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  abjure  their  right  of  revolution. 

The  National  Buro  of  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  of  the  United 
States  expressed  its  position  very  clearly  on  this  issue: 

"The  basic  Comnunist  slogan  of  transforming  the  imperialist  war  into 
a civil  war  remains  unchanged  but  assumes  a new,  concrete  form  for  Commu- 
nist parties  in  countries  having  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
Communist  Parties  steadfastly  continue  to  aim  at  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  their  own  bourgeois  state  by  the  proletariat.  . . . 

"Under  no  circumstances  can  a military  alliance  between  a capitalist 
country  end  the  Soviet  Union  mean  that  the  Communist  Party  in  the  bourgeois 
country  is  to  conclude  peace  with  the  capitalist  class  when  the  war  breaks 
out.  . . . Talk  of  peace  with  the  bourgeoisie  or  voting  for  war  credits  is 
out  of  the  question,  is  utterly  impermissible  for  Communists  in  such  coun- 
tries as  well  as  for  the  Communists  of  other  lands.  Such  a policy  would  be 
open  social-chauvinism  no  matter  under  what  banner  it  would  be  conducted."® 

Lovestone  was  especially  critical  of  the  Communist  parties  of  Prance 

and  Czechoslovakia  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Seventh  World 

Congress  for  giving  their  wholehearted  approval  and  endorsement  to  the 

pacts  concluded  by  their  capitalist  governments  with  the  Soviet  Union;  in 

both  countries  the  C.P.  pledged  unqualified  support  to  their  governments 

10 

in  the  event  of  a war  involving  the  Soviet  Union  against  a common  foe. 

Be  characterized  such  a policy  as  a serious  departure  from  the  principles 
of  Lenin  and  "dangerous  manifestations  of  social  chauvinism  in  the  ranks  of 


Q 

^Lovestone,  op.  cit..  p,  23.  Also  Workers  Age.  July  13,  1935,  p.  3. 
■^Lovestone,  op.  cit..  pp.  20-22. 
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the  French  and  Czech  Common!  at  Parties".^" 

Soviet  Economy.  The  Lovestone-Brandler  group  inclined  to  the  position 

that,  carping  criticism  aside,  "The  general  line  of  the  C.F.S.U.  for 

12 

Socialist  construction  in  the  U.S.S.E.  is  correct."  Its  general  attitude 

13 

was  one  of  critical  approval,  Lovostone  declared: 

"The  general  line  of  economic  policy  pursued  hy  the  C.F.S.U,  is  not 
new.  It  ie  a policy  long  ago  sketched  for  the  Bolshevik  party  hy  its 
leader,  Lenin.  Stalin  is  neither  to  he  condemned  nor  commended  for  it. 

At  best,  his  contribution  1b  firm  adherence  to  this  line  coupled  with  a 
vigorous  hand  in  itB  execution.  . . 

Unlike  the  Trotslcylste  who  found  serious  deficiencies  in  the  First  and 
Second  Five-Tear  Plans,  the  International  Communist  Opposition  noted  little 
to  criticize, 

"We  regard  the  Five-Year  Flan  as  the  most  effective  program  for 
hastening  the  completion  of  another  stage  in  the  development  of  Socialist 
construction  in  the  U.S.S.B.  — the  extension  of  the  Socialist  revolution 
to  the  agricultural  front  (collectivization)  end  the  rapid  development  of 
heavy  industries  (industrialization)  .*1® 

A footnote  of  caution  was  added,  however.  The  success  of  the  Five- 

Year  Plane  depended  on  unity,  democracy,  and  Leninist  self-criticism  within 

the  party.  Above  all,  there  must  be,  "A  merciless  struggle  against  buro- 

cratism  no  matter  wbsre  it  manifests  itself  — even  if  it  be  in  the  highest 

1 6 

committees  of  the  Party  or  Soviet  apparatus." 


Criticism  of  Conmuniat  Party.  U.S.A.  — 1929-1935 


Since  every  section  of  the  Comnunist  International  is  duty  hound  to 
carry  out  the  fundamental  line  laid  down  by  each  succeeding  Congress  of  the 
Comintern,  a general  familiarity  with  the  criticism  of  the  policies  of  the 

nIbld. . p.  21. 

^Communist  Parly  of  United  States  (Opposition). Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II, 
p.  35. 

lgIbld. . pp.  32-35. 

^LoveBtone,  op.  clt..  p.  16. 

^Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition) .Where  We  Stand.Vol.il.  p.  33. 
16Ibld..  p.  34. 
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Sixth  Tforld  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  (1935),  made  hy  the 

International  Communist  Opposition  gives  a clue  to  the  objections  raised 

against  the  C.P. , U.S.A.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  give  full  details  of  the 

specific  objections  raised  against  the  manner  of  cariying  out  of  the 

general  C.P.  line:  dual  unionism,  social  fascism,  united-front-from-below 

tactics.^  Likewise,  the  objections  to  the  C.P.'s  alleged  sectarianism 

and  failure  to  recognize  what  was  Lenin's  theory  of  exceptionalism  have 

2 

also  been  noted  already. 

Although  perhaps  not  as  important  as  the  more  fundamental  criticisms 
made,  it  is  nevertheless  significant  to  note  the  objections  raised  to  the 
Communist  party's  solution  of  the  Negro  question  and  the  problem  of  organiz- 
ing a Labor  party  in  the  United  States. 

The  Negro  Question.  The  Lovestone  group  flatly  rejected  this  funda- 
mental analysis  of  the  Negro  question  as  made  by  the  Communist  party:  the 
Negro  is  an  oppressed  worker  with  a distinct  culture;  that  he  can  be  won 
over  to  the  Communist  position  by  promising  him  "self-determinism  in  the 

Black  Belt";  that  such  a slogan  will  help  him  realize  hie  nationalist  yearn- 

3 

ings  and  aspirations  for  an  independent  Black  America  in  the  South. 

“The  negro  people  in  the  United  States  do  not  constitute  a colonial 
people  under  the  heel  of  American  imperialism.  All  of  the  essental 
characteristics  of  a colony  (geographical  separation  from  metropolis,  the 
distinctness  of  the  national  econony  of  the  colony  and  its  specific  relation 
to  the  imperialist  economy  of  the  metropolis,  etc.)  are  absent.  But  just  as 
little  do  the  Negro  people  constitute  a national  minority  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term.  Tor  the  formation  of  a nation  there  is  necessary  a community 
(and  distinctness)  of  language,  of  territory,  of  economic  life  (a  national 


1 Workers  Age.  July  15,  1934,  pp.  4-6;  Jan.  10,  1935,  p,  3;  Feb.  9,  1935, 
pp . 3—4. 

^Discussed  supra. 

^“Marxism  and  the  'Negro  Question'",  The  Hoad  to  Communism  (Spring,  1935), 
Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  1-7. 
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economy),  of  psychic  structure  (culture)  and  tradition.  Not  a single  one 
of  these  conditions  is  characteristic  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 
The  attempt  to  supply  the  necessary  community  of  territory  hy  the  creation 
of  a fictitious  'Negroland'  (the  'Black  Belt1 ) runs  contrary  to  every  fact 
of  American  history  and  to  every  conception  of  contemporaneous  tendencies 
and  movements  among  the  Negro  people.  . . ."4 

"...  The  ideas  of  racial  solidarity,  strong  amongst  the  Negro  masses, 
which  oust  he  turned  hy  Communists  into  ideas  of  solidarity  of  the  op- 
pressed Negro  and  White  masses  against  the  common  enemy  is  being  dissipated 
into  'self-isolationist'  channels  hy  Negro  reformists.  In  this  connection 
the  'separatist*  tendencies  inherent  in  the  official  party  theory  of  'self- 
determination'  can  only  tend  to  strengthen  these  tendencies  and  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  reactionaries  inside  and  outBide  of  the  ranks  of  the 
Negroes.  The  C.P.O.  must  therefore  all  the  more  present  a clear  Communist 
line  on  the  Negro  Question  in  the  U.S.  The  Communists  must  demand  the  com- 
plete social  and  political  equality  of  the  Negro  race.  They  must  break 
down  the  harriers  between  the  Negro  and  white  worker  and  weld  them  into  a 
common  front  against  the  common  enemy.  They  must  champion  the  abolition 
of  peonage  and  the  serf-conditions  of  the  farmers  of  the  South.  They 
must  fight  for  the  complete  equality  of  the  Negro  in  industry  and  the 
smashing  of  the  barriers  against  the  Negro  workers  in  the  trade  unions. 

They  must  take  up  the  struggle  against  lynching,  Jim-Crowism,  and  every 
type  of  discrimination.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  Negro  masses  he  won 
for  revolutionary  action. 

“The  solution  of  the  Negro  question  has  been  buried  by  the  CP  in  the 
mechanically  transplanted  bog  of  'Self-Determination  for  the  Black  Belt1. 

We  have  avoided  this  morass , and  instead  have  examined  objectively  the 
roots  of  race  prejudice  and  persecution  in  the  United  States,  and  resorted 
to  a program  of  practical  activity  for  overcoming  this  most  dangerous  ob- 
stacle to  working-class  victory."® 

The  Labor  Party.  The  Comnunist  Party  Opposition  rejected  as  false 

and  misleading  the  analysis  of  Bari  Browder  in  which  the  latter  took  the 

GPO  to  task  for  supporting  a Labor  party  similar  to  that  supported  by  the 
7 

C.P.  in  1928.  Under  the  C.P.  line  adopted  in  1929,  this  conception  of  a 
labor  party  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  capital iem,  and 

Q 

consequently,  a manifestation  of  social  fascism.  The  Communist  Party  Op- 


^Ibid. , pp . 1-2 . 

Workers  Age.  July  15,  1934,  p.  6. 

^Workers  Age . Nov.  1,  1934,  p.  3. 

’''For  an  early  statement  of  Lovestone  on  the  Labor  party  issue  see  Loveetone, 
The  Presidential  Election  and  the  Workers,  pp.  39-44,  written  in  1928,  while 
he  was  still  General  Secretary  of  the  Comnunist  party. 

®Earl  Browder,  "Beport  for  the  Political  Buro  to  the  Extraordinary  Party 
Conference,  New  York  City,  July  7,  1933,"  The  Communist  (Aug.  19330 #Vol. 

XII,  No.  8.  Quoted  in  Workers  Age.  April  27,  1935,  p.  2. 
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poBition  took  the  position  that  the  approach  to  the  American  workers  which 

was  likely  to  "bring  the  "best  results  would  have  to  be  made  through  the 

channels  of  an  American  Labor  party  based  on  the  trade  union  movement.  In 

no  other  way  was  it  likely  that  the  great  masses  could  be  Btirred  from 

their  indifference,  ignorance  or  lethargr  and  won  over  to  a position  of 

9 

revolutionary  Marxism  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Lovestoneites  maintained 
that  the  great  mounting  unrest  among  the  working  class,  its  widespread 
strikes,  its  growing  militancy  — all  would  have  to  be  diverted  into  ef- 
fective channels  for  the  development  of  class-consciousness  and  independent 
political  action.  However  deplorable,  the  efforts  of  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  parties  to  accomplish  this  on  the  basis  of  a direct  Marxian  or 
diluted  Marxian  approach  had  failed  abysmally.*0  The  Labor  party  there- 
fore offered  the  most  workable  solution  of  the  problem. 

11  The  Conmunist  Party  (Opposition)  should,  thru  propaganda,  agitation 
and  thru  its  influence  in  the  trade  unions,  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
stimulate  and  hasten  the  historical  process  of  a Labor  Party  development 
in  the  United  States.  In  our  doing  this,  we  are  hastening  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  workers  from  pawns  of  the  two  big  bourgeois  political  parties 
into  conscious  forces  moving  and  fighting  in  their  own  behalf ."*1 

The  C.P.O.  offered  many  reasons  to  eaqplain  why  the  Labor  Party  had 
not  yet  developed  in  the  United  States:  the  pitting  of  native  and  foreign 
workers  against  each  other  by  the  capitalist  class;  the  ability  of  the 
native  worker  to  secure  skilled  work  at  comparatively  good  wages,  leaving 
the  low-paid,  unskilled  jobs  for  foreigners;  the  great  opportunities  for 
climbing  from  one's  proletarian  origin  into  the  capitalist  class;  the  ada^- 
mant  opposition  of  the  A.F.L.  trade  union  bureaucracy  to  independent  politi- 


Q 

Communist  Party  (Opposition),  Why  a Labor  Party?  pp.  3-15.  International 
£onmunist  Opposition,  "Star  a Labor  Party  in  the  United  States,"  The  Hoad 
to  Connmnism  (Jan.  1935),  Yol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  26-34. 

^Conmunist  Party  (Opposition),  Why  a Labor  Party?  pp.  5-8. 

UIbid..  p.  16. 
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cal  action.  But  continued  unemployment  on  a nationwide  scale  among  the 

skilled  workers  as  well  as  unskilled,  the  decline  in  the  per  centage  of 

foreign-horn  workers  due  to  immigration  restrictions,  the  rising  threat 

of  fascism,  unfavorable  Supremo  Court  decisions,  and  many  other  factors  — 

all  contributed  towards  the  amenability  of  the  .American  worker  to  the  idea 

13 

of  a Labor  party,  the  Loveetoneitee  averred. 

The  CFO  admitted  that  the  fight  to  establish  a genuine  workers  party 
would  encounter  many  difficulties.  It  agreed  that  11  ...  a Labor  party 
would,  at  the  outset,  have  a confused  program,  lacking  clarity  in  its  poli- 
cies, inadequate  from  the  proletarian  revolutionary  viewpoint,  . . 

But  it  maintained  that  these  beginnings  had  to  be  made. 

The  Communist  Party  Opposition  declared  that  its  own  functions  within 
a Labor  party  would  be  extremely  important  and  significant.  It  would 
secure  workers  to  join  the  party;  help  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
correct  principles*  carry  on  a struggle  for  the  realization  of  such  basic, 
immediate  needs  of  workers  as  unemployment,  old  age,  and  health  Insurance; 

attenpt  to  win  over  the  more  advanced  members  to  a complete  Uarxist- 

14 

Leninist  program  and  membership  in  the  Comnunist  Party  Opposition. 

"The  Communists,  as  the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat,  must  not  only  be 
able  to  point  out  clearly  the  objective  basis  of  this  trend  towards  a Labor 
Party  in  the  United  States.  We  must  also  bs  able  to  stimulate  thiB  his- 
torically progressive  trend  in  a country  which  has  relatively  the  most 
politically  backward  working  class  in  the  world. "15 

"Our  agitation  for  a Labor  Party  is  not  something  abstract  based  merely 
on  our  analysis,  but  is  to  be  tied  up  with  the  every  day  immediate  interests 
of  the  workers,  particularly  the  burning  need  for  social  insurance,  the 
right  to  organize,  the  menace  of  Company  unions,  etc.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  the  Labor  Party  movement  will  serve  as  a most  effective  weapon  for 


12Ibid. . pp.  11-12. 
13Ibld..  pp.  12-14. 
14Ibid. . pp.  14-16. 
Ibidem. 
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breaking  down  the  prejudices  against  independent  working  class  politicel 
action  among  the  working  masses  thru  generations  by  the  capitalists  . . 

. ,"16 


"Thru  our  model  constructive  activity  among  the  labor  party  organiza- 
tion and  member s , we  Communists  should  be  able  not  only  to  draw  the  more 
militant  and  advanced  workers  into  our  ranks  but  should  also  be  able  to 
help  move  the  whole  organization  leftward.  . . .u3-7 

"We  should  iso t connect  the  Labor  Party  with  any  aims  achievable  only 
by  a Communist  Party;  such  as  the  Proletarian  Dictatorship,  Soviet  Power, 
etc.  At  the  same  time  we  must  conduct,  constructively,  campaigns  inside 
the  Labor  Party  for  more  leftward  demands , attuned,  of  course,  to  the 
need  of  maintaining  the  broadest  organizational  base  for  the  Labor  Party.  . 
. ."18 

Tor  the  1936  presidential  campaign,  the  CPO  proposed  a united  labor 

19 

ticket  with  Tom  Mooney  as  standard-bearer.  But  neither  the  Socialist 
nor  the  Communist  party  acted  favorably  upon  this  suggestion. 


16Idem. 

•^Idem. 

18Idem. 

^8The  1936  Election  Campaign  and  the  Position  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
(Opposition),  p.  3, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  COMMUNIST  PASTY  (OPPOSITION)  - INDEPENDENT 
LABOE  LEAGUE  OP  AMERICA  — CRITICISM  OF 
OFFICIAL  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT  (SINCE  1935) 

Criticism  of  the  gommunlst  international  — Since  1935 

The  general  criticism  made  by  the  C.P.O.  of  the  present  line  of  the 
C.I.,  laid  down  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress  in  1935  has  been  that  in 
retracing  its  steps  away  from  its  former  orientation  of  '‘ultra-left  un- 
realism and  adventurism",  it  has  fallen  into  the  deeper  pitfalls  of 

1 

"ultra  right  opportunism"  . Its  former  sectarianism,  as  evidenced  by  its 
doctrines  of  dual  unionism,  social  fascism  and  united-front-from-below 
(which  in  effect  was  a united  front  with  nobody),  has  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  People's  Front,  in  essence  a united  front  with  everybody. 

In  the  Halted  States,  the  Lovestoneites  have  alleged,  the  intense  antagonism 
and  opposition  of  the  C.P.  to  the  C.P.O.' s proposal  for  a Labor  party  has 
given  way  to  the  demand  for  an  amorphous  Farmer-Labor  party,  intended  to 
include  everybody,  class  conscious  or  not,  professing  or  not  professing 
an  acceptance  of  the  class  struggle.  In  one  notable  respect  the  Seventh 
Congress  followed  the  procedure  of  the  Sixth,  the  Lovestoneites  have  con- 
tended: the  change  in  position  was  not  democratically  arrived  at;  the  mem- 
bership was  not  consulted;  the  change  in  line  was  as  much  a surprise  to  C.P. 

2 

members  as  to  outsiders. 

f7 

Criticism  of  People's  Front.  The  C.P.O. (and  its  successor,  the  I.L.L.A.) 

1 Worker s Age.  Jan.  25,  1936,  p.  3;  Lovestone,  People's  Front  Illusion,  pp.6-9. 
^Workers  Age.  March  14,  1936,  p.  4. 

®Loveetone,  op,  clt..  passim.  Workers  Age.  April  16,  1938,  pp.3,5;  April  23, 
1938,  pp.  3,5. 


has  maintained  that  the  People's  Front  is  a fundamental  departure  from  the 

4 5 

principles  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  Lenin;  that  the  attempt  to  separate 
capitalist  countries  into  good  ones  ("democracies" ) and  had  ones 
("fascists")  is  totally  unsound;  that  the  restatement  of  the  basic  issue 
aB  "democracy  versus  fascisnf  is  incorrect;  the  real  struggle  still  remains 

g 

the  workers  struggle  to  overthrow  capitalism  and  establish  socialism. 

Despite  its  many  errors  from  1929  to  1935,  the  Conmunlst  International 
did  not  make  this  basic  confusion  which  today  underlies  its  orientation, 
the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  has  asserted; 

"In  the  days  before  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  Marxists,  communists, 
never  spoke  of  democracy  in  the  abstract.  They  always  realized  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  democracy  in  a society  divided  into  classes. 

Today,  the  official  communists  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  at  least  act  as 
if  they  had  never  learned,  that  modern  history  knows  two  kinds  of  democ- 
racy; the  capitalist  democracy  of  the  type  we  have  in  the  U.S.A.,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  proletarian  democracy  of  the  type  we  have  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  it  had  always  been  the  contention  of  all 
communists  — those  in  the  Comintern  as  well  as  those  in  the  International 
Communist  Opposition  — that,  as  the  class  struggle  sharpens,  the  mask  of 
bourgeois  democracy  is  discarded  and  reveals  capitalist  dictatorship  in 
its  open  ugly,  brutal  form  — fascism.  Until  recently,  the  official  commu- 
nists went  along  with  us  in  pointing  out  the  organic  connection  between 
the  capitalist  dictatorship  known  as  'democracy*  and  the  capitalist  dicta~ 
torship  known  as  ' fascism1 . Time  and  again  Earl  Browder  himself  pointed 
out  how  false  it  is  to  conclude  that  'fascism  is  the  opposite  of  capitalist 
democracy1  or  that  'this  democracy  is  the  means  of  combatting  and  deflating 
fascism*.  On  countless  occasions  the  party  members  were  taught  that  It  is 
impermissible  to  counterpose  'democracy  against  dictatorship*  and  that 
'capitalist  democracy  is  not  the  eneny  but  the  mother  of  fascism,  that  it 
is  not  the  destroyer  but  the  creator  of  fascism*  and  that,  while  it  is  true 
that  'fascism  destroys  democracy',  it  is  criminal  'to  propagate  the  false- 
hood that  democracy  will  destroy  fascism* 

"When  we  speak  of  communism  and  socialism  on  the  one  hand  and  capital- 
ism on  the  other  we  are  speaking  of  and  comparing  or  contrasting  social 
systems.  When  we  speak  of  democracy  we  do  not  speak  of  it  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  either  capitalist  democracy  or  working  class  democracy.  When  we  speak 
of  capitalist  democracy  and  compare  it  with  fascion  we  are  not  comparing 
social  systems  but  types  of  dictatorships,  forms  of  state,  utilized  by 


^Loveatone,  op.  cit..  pp.  10-11.  Workers  Age . 
Workers  Age.  Jan.  25,  1936,  p.  3. 
^Lovestone,  op,  cit..  pp.  3-5. 

?Ibld. . pp.  5-6. 
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entire  ruling  classes  to  maintain  their  power,  to  help  continue  a certain 
type  of  social  system.  . . ."® 

In  essence  the  People's  Front  has  been  called  another  name  for  what 

the  Comintern  rightly  and  emphatically  rejected  in  the  past:  class 
9 

collaboration . 

" . . . The  People's  Front  is  class  collaboration  under  a new  name. 

It  is  the  pre-war  'cabinet-socialism'  rebaptised;  it  is  the  old  game  of 
coalition  with  the  bourgeoisie  dressed  up  in  a new  uniform. "10 

The  People's  Front,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  united  front, 
cannot  therefore  be  a working  class  tactic,  the  Lovestoneites  have  held, 
because  it  permits  joint  action  with  certain  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie.^" 

Lo ve stone  has  thus  drawn  the  line  between  the  two: 

"Our  attitude  towards  a united  front  working  clasB  government  is 
based  on  itB  being  an  experiment  necessary  for  eliminating  the  very  last 
remnants  of  "bourgeois  democratic  illusions  among  the  workers.  With  the 
People's  Front  government  strategy,  the  objective  is  the  very  opposite  — 
to  prolong  ftnd  -preserve  the  decaying  bourgeois  democratic  system,  par- 
liamentary capitalist  democracy  and  all  the  illusions  the  workers  may 
entertain. 

"We  can  properly  support  a united  front  working  class  government 
under  the  condition  that  it  grant  ub  full  freedom  of  action  to  prepare  for 
the  struggle  for  power  nm . With  the  People's  Front  government, 

however,  we  face  a totally  different  situation.  Here  the  bourgeoisie  al- 
lows us  to  go  into  partnership  with  it  and  to  support  its  'mild*  govern- 
ment on  the  condition  that  the  workers  do  not  fight  even  for  their  im- 
mediate flftmnnrig.  that  they  gi-ve  up  the  weapon  of  sit-down  strikes  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  factories,  drop  all  extra-parliamentary  actions  and  pledge 
loyalty  to  bourgeois  law  and  order.  . . . 

"In  a proletarian  united  front  government  all  bourgeois  parties  are 
excluded,  but  in  a People's  Front  government  spokesmen  of  the  bourgeois 
are  not  only  included  but  have  the  final  veto  nower.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  a People's  Front  government  leads  to  a national  front 
government  — a French  Front  as  proposed  by  the  French  C.P.1*8 * * * 12 

Likewise,  in  answer  to  its  critics  who  have  not  seen  any  difference 


8Ibid. . pp.  19-20. 

^Workers  Age.  April  25,  1936,  p.  6. 

^Lovestone,  op.  clt..  p.  13. 

•^Workers  Age.  Jan.  11,  1936,  pp.  1,3. 

^"^Love  stone,  op.  clt..  pp,  17-18. 
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be tween  the  Peopled  Front  and  the  Labor  Party,  the  CFO  has  declared: 

"What,  then,  has  the  Labor  party  to  do  with  the  People* s Front? 

The  two  stand  in  diametrical  opposition  to  each  other.  The  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  Labor  party  is  the  class  separation  of  the  proletariat 
from  the  bourgeoisie  and  its  parties;  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
People's  Front  is  the  class  collaboration  of  the  proletariat  with  the 
bourgeoisie  thru  its  democratic  parties.  The  significant  outcome  of 
the  Labor  party  is  the  initiation  of  the  process  of  political  class 
emancipation  of  the  proletariat  from  bourgeois  Influence;  the  significant 
outcome  of  the  People’s  Front  is  the  political  subordination  of  the 
proletariat  to  the  so-called  democratic  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie.  A 
wider  disparity  in  every  important  respect  could  hardly  be  imaginedl"^® 

The  I.L.L.A.  has  admitted  that  criticism  of  the  People's  Front  does 
not  thereby  imply  that  collaboration  with  the  bourgeoisie  is  never  per- 
missablej  but  such  collaboration  must  never  advance  the  fortunes  of  capi- 
talism at  the  expense  of  the  working  class. 

"Marxists  are  for  collaboration  with  the  petty  bourgeoisie  under  cer- 
tain conditions  — so  long  as  they  are  prepared  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  the  proletariat  against  the  big  bourgeoisie,  against  monopoly  capital. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  line  up  with  the  small  or  bigger 
bourgeoisie  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  perpetuating  capitalism  as 
a social  system.  . . 

Lovestone  has  given  his  party's  refutation  of  the  position  tak»n  by 
the  C.P.  that  the  People's  Front  is  the  only  alternative  to  fascism.  He 
has  maintained  that  the  difference  between  capitalist  democracy  and  fascism 
is  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind;  that  fascism  is  the  stage  to  which  demo- 
cratic capitalism  reluctantly  graduates  in  order  to  maintain  the  profit 
system  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  and  circumstances.  In  the  last 
analysis,  he  has  Bald,  workers  mUBt  place  their  reliance  upon  their  own 
strength  and  upon  independent  working  class  action;  their  disastrous  ex- 
periences in  the  past  should  teach  them  to  be  wary  of  their  traditional 
15 

enemies. 


risers  Age.  Jan.  25,  1936,  p,  1. 

^^Lovestone,  on.  clt..  p.  11. 

15 


Ibid. . pp.  23—25 . 
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" . . . To  go  into  partnership  with  one  section  of  the  eneny  class 
in  order  to  hold  hack  *a  more  reactionary'  section  of  the  same  class, 
must  inevitably  devitalize  the  working  class  struggle  and,  therefore,  in- 
vite constant  encroachments  by  the  bourgeoisfeaa  a whole."*6 


It  is  an  implicit  contention  of  the  Lovestoneites  that  even  the  Commu- 


nists themselves  have  recognized  that  the  new  line  is  a departure  from 

liarzist-Leniniet  fundamentals.  Otherwise  they  would  not  find  it  necessary 

to  purge  footnotes  found  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Lenin's  writings  when 

17 


republishing  them. 

Collective  Security.  War  and  fianctlonn.  Up  until  1935,  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Opposition  defended  the  position  taken  by  the  Comintern 
on  its  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  argued,  aB  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, that  the  Conmunist  International  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  two  sepa- 
rate entities;  that  while  the  former  waged  war  against  capitalism,  andpre- 
pared  for  the  coming  struggle  for  power,  the  Soviet  Union  could  carry  on 
its  policy  of  entering  into  security  pacts  end  collaborating  with  the 
League  of  Nations  in  order  to  prolong  peace  by  pitting  its  enemies  against 
each  other.  But,  warned  the  Lo ves to ne-B randier  group,  at  no  time  would  it 
he  permissible  for  the  international  class  struggle  and  the  policies  of 

18 

the  C.I.  to  become  subservient  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet,  it  has  alleged,  the  very  thing  which  the  International  Communist 
Opposition  warned  against  has  happened.  The  People's  Front  policieslave 
placed  the  Soviet  Union  above  the  Communist  International.  In  its  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  Soviet  Union  the  C.I.  has  pursued  policies  which  have  not 
only  spelled  the  doom  of  world  revolution,  but  bIbo  have  placed  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  in  serious  jeopardy.  The  latter' s collective  security  pacts 


16 

Ibid. . pp.  24-25. 

17 

Workers  Age.  June  18,  1938,  p.  6. 
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Loveetone,  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  and  the  World  Revolution,  passim 
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have  not  remained  mere  military  alliances  but  have  become  political  in- 
struments for  binding  all  sections  of  the  Comintern  to  the  support  of 

19 

their  imperialist  governments  In  a war  against  the  enemies  of  the  U.S.S.E. 

The  essentially  sound  Marxian  position  of  turning  an  imperialist  war  into 

a civil  war  and  of  spreading  revolutionary  defeatism,  which  the  Lovestone- 

20 

ites  have  advocated,  has  been  abandoned. 

"The  most  important  tenet  of  Marxism-Leninism  is  the  theory  of  the 
class  struggle.  Applied  to  the  war  question,  this  means  that  in  times  of 
war  the  revolutionary  class  struggle  is  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  Parties  to  which  the  minutest  detail  of  their 
activities  Is  entirely  subordinated,  and,  furthermore,  that  in  an  imperial- 
ist war  the  revolutionary  class  struggle  must  be  orientated  towards  the 
overthrow  of  capitalist  rule  thru  civil  war. 

B The  C.Z.,  however,  abandons  this  fundamental  of  Marxism-leninism 
when  it  instructs  the  Communist  Parties  of  imperialist  countries  to  defend 
the  bourgeois  republic  In  case  of  an  attack  by  a fascist  state  and  to 
form  ’Peopled  Front  governments1  , Where  there  is  an  immediate  danger  of 
war.  A* Peopled  Front  government*  entails  the  closest  collaboration  of  the 
Communist  Party  with  Social  Democratic  and  bourgeois  parties  in  time  of 
war.  The  Peopled  Front  policy  is  worse  than  the  policy  of  claes  peace 
as  pursued  by  labor  during  the  world  war,  because  then  labor  merely 
pledged  not  to  fight  against  the  bourgeois  government.  The  People's  Front, 
however,  means  the  closest  collaboration  with  the  bourgeois  class  in  power. 
And  it  follows  logically  that  the  C.P.  confines  itself  exclusively  to  de- 
mands for  democratic  reform  of  the  bourgeoisie  army  and  drops  its  revolu- 
tionary demand  for  replacing  the  bourgeois  army  with  the  red  army  of  work- 
ers and  peasants.  Anxious  to  defend  the  bourgeois  republic,  the  C.P.  can- 
not touch  itB  mightiest  weapon  — the  bourgeois  army;  moreover,  the  defense 
of  the  republic  in  war  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  the  patriotic  Jingoism 
that  accompanies  national  defense. 

"The  question  immediately  presents  itself:  what  has  caused  the  C.I. 
to  make  such  a fundamental  turn? 

"The  purpose  of  the  change  is  obviously  that  of  mustering  a maximum 
array  of  forces,  in  the  face  of  the  war  danger  that  threatens  the  Soviet 
Union  particularly  from  Hitler  Germany  and  Japanese  imperialism,  in  order 
to  delay  as  long  as  possible  and  to  support  the  Soviet  Union  in  case  of  war. 
Every  delay  means  a period  of  growth  of  the  military,  economic  and  political 
prowesB  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  aim  is  a correct  one,  the  methods  applied  toward  its  realization, 
however,  are  impermissible  from  a Communist  viewpoint:  far  from  fulfilling 
their  purpose,  they  run  counter  to  it.uiil 


^Workers  Age.  Sept.  12,  1936,  pp.  1,3;  Oct.  17,  1936,  p.  4;  March  13,  1937, 
p.  5;  Feb.  5,  1938,  p.  4. 

^^Workers  Age.  Dec.  5,  1937,  p.  3;  Dec.  11,  1937,  pp.  3,4;  March  12,  1938, 
pp.  4,6.  For  a statement  of  the  C. P.O.'s  position  on  war,  see  "Coraminisn 
and  War,"  The  International  Class  Struggle  (Winter,  1936),  Vol.  I,  Ho,  2, 
pp.  92-99. 
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Workers  Age.  Oct.  17,  1936,  p.  4. 
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"...  The  strongest  deterrent  to  war  that  the  bourgeois  classes  and 
governments  face  ever  since  the  existence  of  a revolutionary  labor  movement 
is  their  fear  of  a workers  revolution. 

"The  C.P.,  by  pursuing  a policy  of  class  collaboration  in  time  of  peace 
and  by  calling  for  ’People’s  Pront  governments’  in  time  of  war,  is  removing 
this  fear  and  is  making  it  very  much  easier  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  engage 
in  war.  Thus,  instead  of  maintaining  peace  as  originally  intended,  the 
C.P.  is  aiding  the  cause  of  war.  The  line  of  the  C.I.  should  be  one  of 
winning  over  that  section  of  the  working  class  still  under  the  influence 
of  reformism,  and  bringing  it  closer  to  communism  and  its  aims  thru  a 
genuine  proletarian  united  front;  the  C.I.  should  wage  a bitter  war  on 
the  bourgeois  democratic  parties  with  the  intention  of  winning  over  the 
petty  bourgeois  masses  under  their  influence  and  of  allying  them  with  the 
working  class  and  its  aims.  Such  a policy  would  result  In  the  strength- 
ening of  the  forces  of  peace  and  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
it  coincides  with  the  strengthening  of  the  revolutionary  forces  in  each 

capitalist  country."^ 

The  Lo ve s to ne-B randier  group  has  been  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
present  practice  of  the  Comintern  In  advocating  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  nations  violating  treaty  agreements.  It  has  quoted  the  Bally 
Worker  of  February  22,  1937,  to  indicate  the  present  position  of  the  C.I., 
which  it  has  characterized  as  "social-chauvinism**. 

"'The  Communist  Party  proposes  that  in  the  event  of  the  danger  of 
war,  or  an  actual  war  between  two  or  more  nations,  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact 
be  invoked.  Collaborating  with  other  signatories  of  this  pact,  the  United 
States  can  then  enforce  an  embargo  against  the  aggressor  power,  the  nation 
threatening  world  peace.  Such  an  aggressor  can  he  defined  as  that  state 
which  declares  war  upon  another  state,  or  which  usob  its  armed  force,  with 
or  without  declaration  of  war,  to  invade  another  state.  Furthermore,  an 
aggressor  should  be  defined  as  an  armed  party  or  faction  which  by  Insurrec- 
tion seeks  to  overthrow  a democratic  government.'"  (Italics  in  Workers 
Age, 

This  viewpoint , the  I.L.L.A.  has  alleged,  is  doubly  false  and  dangerous. 

(1)  Sanctions  and  collective  security,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, lead  to  war.  Workers  must  not  and  cannot  advocate  such  sanctions 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  support  a war  they  have  helped  bring  about. 

(2)  By  definition  (italized  quotation),  workers  or  exploited  colonials  who 
attempt  to  overthrow  their  democratic-capitalist  governments  are  aggressors 


28Idem. 


22Workers  Age.  March  13,  1937,  p.  5. 
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who  must  "be  proceeded  against  promptly  and  vigorously. 


Ab  opposed  to  the  advocacy  and  support  of  government  sanctions,  the 
I.L.L.A.  has  proposed  workers*  sanctions,  which  is  independent  working 
class  action*  boycotting  the  products  of  fascist  aggressors;  ’refusing  to 
transport  munitions  to  such  countries;  protesting  against  governmental 
laws  and  policies  calculated  to  help  them.  Again  only  a workers*  govern- 
ment, carrying  out  an  "anti-imperialist  program?1  may  urge  government 

sanctions;  in  such  a case,  the  policies  pursued  would  be  for  non-imperial- 

25 

ists  ends  and  purposes. 

"The  working  class  in  any  country  cannot,  directly  or  indirectly, 
associate  itself  with  the  politics  or  aims  of  any  of  the  imperialist 
powers  or  combinations  of  such  powers.  . . Yet,  in  particular  circumstances, 
it  may  he  necessary  and  possible  in  the  Interest  of  the  anti-imperialist 
aims  of  the  working  class,  to  raise  demands  for  governmental  action  in  the 
crisis.  In  England,  for  example,  where  the  problem  of  sanctions  is  of 
such  immediate  concern,  the  line  of  the  Labor  Party  in  the  recent  election 
campaign  should  have  been  to  point  out  that  sanctions,  as  carried  out  by 
the  Tory  government,  were  essentially  an  instrument  of  British  imperialist 
policy  and  to  emphasize  that  only  a Labor  government  could  advocate  and 
apply  sanctions  in  a manner  that  would  truly  advance  the  csnee  of  peace.  . . 
because  only  a Labor  government  could  or  would  couple  sanctions  with  a 
general  anti -imp eri al i st  program  that  would  remove  all  possibility  of  such 
sanctions  remaining  an  instrument  of  British  imperialism.  . . 

"Except  in  this  form,  as  support  of  sanctions  on  an  anti-imperialist 
basis  by  a labor  governnent,  sponsorship  or  advocacy  of  governmental  sanc- 
tions would  not  advance  but  retard  the  interests  of  the  working  class  in 
the  present  international  situation,  for  objectively  it  would  come  to 
serve  the  aimB  of  the  pro-sanctionlst-iraperlalist  combination,  . . . Tills, 
of  course,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  raising  — for  the  sake  of 
exposing  the  imperialist  character  of  bourgeois  foreign  policy  — demands 
on  the  government,  provided  they  are  made  an  organic  whole  of  an  anti- 
imperialiBt  program.  The  concrete  demands  we  put  to  the  government  depend 
on  the  specific  situation  in  each  country.  But  in  every  case,  the  demands 
we  make  on  a bourgeois  government  must  be  of  a nature  to  expose  its  imperial- 
ist character  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  working  class  and  colonial 
peoples,  particularly  those  engaged  in  war  at  the  moment.  We  demand  of  and 
dare  the  imperialist  government  to  comply  with  our  demands  (including  sanc- 
tions): it b failure  to  do  so  or  its  sabotage  of  such  demands  only  serves  to 


24Idem. 

2®Communist  Party  (Opposition),  "Sanctions  and  the  Proletariat,"  The  Inter- 
national Class  Struggle  (Summer,  1936),  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  15-19. 
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reveal  its  imperialist  aims  and  interests.0 

01  Concerted  action*  of  the  'great  democracies'  1b  utterly  futile 
and  meaning! esB  unless  it  involves  a mutual  security  pact  in  the  form  of 
a military  alliance,  that  is,  unless  it  clearly  recognizes  that  such 
action  is,  in  its  very  nature,  essentially  a prelude  to  war.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  pretty  fable  of  'collective  security'  as  the  'alternative' 
to  war?  An  'alternative'  to  war  should  not  require  a military  alliance 
as  its  'indispensable  condition'*. 

"(The  'democratic'  powers  are  to  undertake  to  aid  each  other  in  case 
of  a Japanese  attack  on  their  armed  forces  or  territories.  What  are  the 
'armed  forces  or  territories'  of  Great  Britain,  of  France  or  of  the 
Netherlands  open  to  Japanese  attack?  Does  anybody  in  Ms  right  mind  con- 
template a Japanese  invasion  of  Europe  at  the  present  time?  Of  course 
notl  What  is  meant  is  a Japanese  attack  on  the  colonies  of  the  'democratic' 
imperialist  powers  and  on  the  armed  forces  stationed  there1.  What  is 
meant  is  a Japanese  attack  on  Hongkong,  on  Singapore,  on  Indo- China,  on 
the  Dutch  East  Indies'.  'Collective  security',  therefore,  means  a mutual 
military  alliance  of  the  imperialist  'democracies'  to  protect  each  other's 
colonies,  each  other's  imperialistic  loot,  from  the  aggressions  of  hostile 
imperialist  groups.  In  particular,  it  means  for  the  United  States  to 
bind  itself  to  go  to  war  to  guarantee  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  the  robber 
powers  of  Europe. 

"But  more  than  that l It  means  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  bind  itself 
to  do  the  same  thing.  When  the  Franco-Soviet  pact  was  signed,  we  were 
emphatically  assured  that  it  definitely  excluded  Soviet  assistance  to 
France  in  'defense*  of  the  latter's  colonies.  Now,  in  the  name  of 
'collective  security' , the  Soviet  Union  is  to  place  itself  under  the  ob- 
ligation of  using  its  Bed  Army  to  secure  the  colonial  possessions  not 
only  of  France  but  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  aB  well! 

< "In  a word,  'collective  security'  means  collective  action  for  war, 
collective  action  to  safeguard  the  accumulated  loot  of  one  group  of 
imperialist  robber-powers  against  the  greedy  aggressions  of  another." 

Failures  of  the  People's  Front.  Even  as  the  class  collaboration 
policies  of  the  Social  Democrats  failed  in  Austria  and  Germany,  alleges 
the  International  Communist  Opposition,  so  are  they  also  doomed  under  the 
People's  Front.  Already  in  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere,  the  People's  Front  policies,  far  from  hindering  the 
rise  of  fascism,  have  actually  helped  its  growth  because  of  itB  failure  to 
espouse  vigorous  working  class  policies,  which  can  be  the  only  effective 
check  to  a rising  fascist  menace. 


27 Ibid. . p.  19. 

^Workers  Age.  Feb.  5,  1938,  p.  4. 
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France . In  France,  Lovestone  has  asserted,  the  Communist  party  has 

degenerated  to  a new  low.  It  has  openly  declaimed  against  the  class  strug- 

29  30 

gle;  it  has  made  overtures  to  the  Catholic  Church;  it  has  blocked  mill- 

31 

tant  action  on  the  labor  front  by  liquidating  great  strike  movements. 

On  the  colonial  question,  it  has  given  up  itqhgitation  for  liberation  of 

32 

colonies  under  the  French  imperialist  yoke.  As  part  of  the  people's 

Front  government,  it  has  failed  to  agitate  strongly  for  the  dissolution  of 

33 

the  many  fascist  leagues;  it  has  failed  to  wage  a fight  for  the  liquida- 

34 

tion  of  the  fascist-officers  in  the  French  amy;  it  has  failed  to  clamor 
for  the  opening  of  the  French  frontier  for  transporting  supplies  to  Loyal- 
ist Spain,  relying  instead  upon  the  hypocritical  non-intervention  agree- 

35 

ments  made  by  Britain  and  France  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini;  it  has 

sanctioned  a tremendous  loan  to  Poland  for  building  up  itB  anti-Soviet 
36 

military  machine. 

History  has  abundantly  proved  its  contentions,  the  I.L.L.A.  has  de- 
clared. The  vacillating  policies  of  the  French  People's  Front  brought 
its  ultimate  defeat  and  collapse.  Daladier,  whom  the  Lovestoneitee  call 
the  “product  of  the  Popular  Front",  has  embarked  upon  a road  which  has  been 
moving  steadily  to  the  right,  and  to  fascism,  the  I.L.L.A.  analysis  has  dis- 
closed; such  results  are  inevitable  when  class  struggle  policies  are  aban- 

37 

doned  in  favor  of  class-collaboration  based  upon  the  class  enemy1  s program. 

"As  long  as  the  C.P.  adheres  to  the  People's  Front  in  partnership  with 
this  out-and-out  capitalist  party,  it  will  be  a prisoner  of  that  party  and 
will,  regardless  of  its  best  intentions,  pursue  a course  harmful  to  the  most 


^Lovestone.  People's  Front  Illusion,  p 

^°Ibid. . 

pp.  62,  65. 

3lIbid.. 

pp.  69-71. 

32Ibid. , 

pp.  68-69. 

3gIbid. . 

pp.  73-74. 

34Ibid. , 

pp.  66—69. 

^Ibid. , 

pp.  74-76,  21-22. 

36Ibid. , 

p.  76. 
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vltal  interests  of  the  workers  as  a class.  We  need  hut  cite  the  recent 
vote  of  the  C.P.  deputies  for  the  emergency  decree  seriously  limiting 
the  rights  of  the  press  — a step  towards  suicide."®* 

"Thru  the  machinery  of  the  Popular  Front,  French  capitalism  was  un- 
able to  use  the  'men  of  the  left'  — the  Socialist,  communist  and  trade- 
union  leaders  — to  do  its  dirty  work  for  it  in  its  hour  of  emergency. 

"Now  that  the  job  has  been  done  and  French  capitalism  has  no  further 
use  for  them  for  the  time  being,  they  have  been  scrapped  and  the  mask  of 
the  Popular  Front  dropped.  French  capitalism  has  now  launched  a direct 
offensive  against  labor,  against  the  working  masses,  against  the  demo- 
cratic rights  of  the  people,  an  offensive  looking  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  an  authoritarian  regime  dominated  by  the  army. 

"The  road  to  reaction  and  fascism  in  France  has  been  laid  out  and 
paved  by  the  Popular  Front."®® 

"For  over  two  years,  we  were  assured  that  the  Popular  Front  would 
lead  to  the  'triumph  of  democracy'  . Only  a few  months  ago,  Earl  Browder 
proclaimed  at  a meeting  in  New  York  and  in  articles  in  the  Bally  Worker 
that  the  Popular  Front  had  defeated  reaction  and  was  ushering  in  a 
'popular  government  representing  all  democratic  forces,  including  the  com- 
munists' . But  what  haB  the  Popular  Front  actually  led  to?  To  Daladier , 
to  reaction  and  to  rule  by  decreel"40 

41 

Spain.  The  Communist  party  of  Spain  was  very  severely  taken  to  task 

for  supporting  the  Spanish  Popular  Front,  which  Lovestone  characterized  as 

a weak  gbvernment  from  its  very  inception.  It  was  unable  (or  unwilling) 

to  crush  the  plot  of  its  fascist-minded  generals  when  their  activities  were 
42 

widely  known.  The  situation  of  1936  in  Spain  was  held  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  Russia  in  1917.  Instead  of  urging  a vigorous  fight  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  Comintern  falsely 

43 

labeled  the  issue  as  "democracy  versus  fascisE#4 , the  I.L.LJL.  charged. 

The  C.P.  ruthlessly  suppressed  all  opponents  of  its  policies  in  Spain; 
Socialists,  syndicalists,  anarchists,  members  of  the  Workers  Party  of  Marx- 
ist Unity  (the  "F0UN")  were  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  and  indescribable 


^Lovestone,  op.  clt..  p.  78. 

®®WorkerB  Age.  Dec.  10,  1938,  p.  1. 

^Ibld. . p.  2. 

^For  general  survey,  see  Wolfe,  Civil  War  in  Spain,  passim. 

^Lovestone,  op.  clt..  pp.  53-54.  Wolfe,  Civil  War  in  Spain,  pp.  18-23. 
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torturee  for  opposing  the  Spanish  "democracy41  and  count erpo sing  "workers' 

44 

and  peasants'  soviets" . 

In  May,  1937,  fighting  broke  out  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  behind  the 
governnent  lines.  The  leaders  of  the  P.O.U.M.,  among  others,  were  arrested. 
They  were  accused  of  "instigating  an  uprising"  against  the  Spani sh  govern- 
ment and  were  brought  to  trial  the  following  year,  charged  with  espionage 
and  desertion.  The  I.L.L.A.  characterized  these  charges  as  false,  and 
the  trials  as  " frame  -up  b"  by  the  Spanish  G.F.U.  which  was  intent  upon 
crushing  all  opposition  to  Spanish  Stalinism.  Although  the  leaders  of  the 

P.O.U.M.  were  found  guilty  of  participating  in  the  "uprising",  the  charges 

45 

of  espionage  and  desertion  were  abandoned.  Thus  did  the  Stalinists  im- 
port into  Spain  all  the  treacherous  policies  which  brought  defeat  to  the 
international  working  class  movement  everywhere,  the  I.L.L.A.  declared. 

In  Spain,  the  International  Conmunist  Opposition  (including  the 

I.L  Ji.A.)  supported  the  policies  of  the  FOtlM  and  accepted  its  thirteen 
point  "program  for  the  crisis".  The  following  were  its  provisions: 

"1.  Socialization  of  heavy  industry  and  transport. 

2.  Nationalization  of  banking. 

3.  Municipalization  of  real  estate. 

4.  Building  an  army  controlled  by  the  working  class. 

5.  Constitution  of  a single  Interior  Security  Corps,  based  on  the 
Guard  Patrols  and  the  Investigation  Corps,  created  by  the  revolution  and 
incorporating  the  old  police  organizations  that  have  demonstrated  their 
loyalty  to  the  working  class. 

6.  Immediate  offensive  on  the  Aragon  front. 

7.  Reduction  of  high  salaries. 

8.  Monopoly  of  foreign  trade. 

9.  Creation  of  a powerful  war  industry,  socialized  and  rigorously 
centralized. 

10.  Nationalization  of  the  land,  insuring  the  product  to  those  who 
work  it  and  granting  them  the  necessary  credits.  Collective  cultivation 
of  large  estates  economic  aid  for  those  collective  farms  created 


^Workers  Age.  Nov.  6,  1937,  pp.  1-4;  Nov.  13,  1937,  p.  2. 

^Workers  Age.  July  23,  1938,  p.  1;  Aug.  27,  1938,  pp.  1,5;  Sept.  17,  1938, 
pp.  1,2;  Oct.  22,  1938,  p.  3;  Oct.  29,  1938,  pp.  1,4;  Dec.  3,  1938,  p.  4. 
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durlng  the  course  of  the  revolution  which  have  demonstrated  their  vitality. 

11.  Implacable  fight  against  monopolists  and  profiteers  by  means  of 
a rigorous  direct  control  of  the  distribution  and  price  of  food-etuffs. 

12.  Hapid  and  efficient  organization  of  aerial  and  naval  defense  of 
all  our  territory. 

13.  Convocation  of  a congress  of  delegates  of  workers'  and  peasants' 
unions  and  soldiers  to  lay  the  fundamental  bases  of  a new  regime  and  from 
which  would  arise  a workers'  and  peasants'  government  — a government 
which  would  be  the  most  democratic  possible,  which  would  express  unequiv- 
ocally the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  which  would  have 
complete  authority  to  ensure  the  new  revolutionary  order ."46 

In  supporting  the  P.O.U.M.,  the  LovestonelteB  denied  that  the  P.O.U.M. 

was  a Trotshyist  organization.  Although  itB  founders  included  former 

^ , 47 

Trotskyists,  the  FOUM  repudiated  and  in  turn  was  repudiated  hy  them. 

Present  Leadership  Must  Be  Deposed.  The  resolutions  adopted  hy  the 
International  Communist  Opposition  since  1937  have  been  of  one  vein:  the 
present  leadership  of  the  Comintern  must  be  deposed. 

"It  is  urgently  necesB&ry,  in  the  interest  of  Soviet  power  and  of 
communisn,  that  the  Central  Committee,  headed  by  Stalin,  should  be  removed. 
It  is,  however,  no  less  urgently  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  world 
communist  movement,  to  remove  this  same  leadership  from  the  Communist 
International 48 

"The  removal  of  Stalin  and  his  clique  from  the  C.I.  leadership  is  the 
primary  prerequisite  for  arriving  at  long  last  at  a condition  in  which  we 
will  he  able,  honestly  and  truthfully,  to  sum  up  and  draw  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  fateful  policy  of  the  C.I.  over  the  entire  period  since  the 
death  of  Lenin  — the  ultra  left  as  well  as  the  ultra-right  daye.  . . ."49 

"If  the  C.I.  1b  to  he  salvaged,  if  it  is  to  be  revived,  if  it  is  to 
be  restored  on  a basis  of  communist  principles  and  if  it  is  again  to  become 
a vital  and  progressive  force  in  the  international  labor  movement,  then  the 
first  and  foremost  requirement  of  the  day  is  the  removal  of  its  leadership, 
headed  by  Stalin,  and  the  demand  for  a strict  accounting  of  its  actions. 

The  salvaging  and  regeneration  of  the  Communist  International  is  not  only 
necessary  but  possible  because,  in  almost  all  communist  parties  there  still 
exists  a more  or  lese  substantial  nucleus  of  members  loyal  to  communism, 
and  only  the  officers  and  their  burocratic  apparatus  are  rotten. "50 


45Lambda  (August  Thalheimer ) , The  Truth  About  the  Barcelona  Event  a.  pp.  21-22. 
Also  see  Thesis  of  Andres  Min,  in  Wolfe,  on.  cit..  up.  92-112. 

47 

Wolfe,  op.  cit..  pp.  67-71. 

^Workers  Age.  Aug.  14,  1937,  p.  6. 

49ldem. 
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Crltlclpm  of  Communist  Party  Soviet  Union  — 1935-1937 


Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  The  critlclem  made  by  the  International  Com- 
munist Opposition  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  C.P. , U.S.S.R. , was  to  a 
very  large  measure  implicit  in  the  former's  critlclem  of  the  People’s 
Front  orientation  of  the  Communist  International*  The  Russian  section  of 
the  C.I.  has  permitted  its  foreign  policy  to  negate  the  Comintern’s  poli- 
cies for  carrying  on  a vigorous  struggle  for  revolutionary  Marxism  in  its 
other  sections.  As  a result,  the  proletariat  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
suffered. 

"But  the  most  serlouB  persistent  errors  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  are 
to  he  found  in  the  transference  of  tactics  from  this  field  to  the  field 
of  Comintern  strategy.  To  us  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  proletariat  and  those  of  the  proletariat  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  identical  and  cannot  under  any  circumstances  conflict  with  each  other. 
However,  it  is  equally  axiomatic  to  us  that  the  tactics  employed  hy  the 
working  class  of  the  capitalist  world  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
its  interests  must  necessarily  he  different  from  the  tactics  employed  hy 
the  proletariat  in  the  Soviet  world  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
its  interests.  The  reasons  for  this  identity  of  interests  and  differentia- 
tion of  methods  and  tactics  employed  in  their  defense  are:  common  goal. 
common  enany  hut  different  level  of  the  class  struggle.  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  workers  have  already  won  power.  They  control  gigantic  military  and 
economic  resources.  In  the  capitalist  world  we  still  have  numerous  tasks 
to  achieve  before  we  reach  this  stage  of  the  class  struggle.  „ . . 

"As  a result  of  this  transference  of  tactics  from  the  realm  of  Soviet 
diplomacy  to  the  field  of  the  international  class  struggle  in  which  the 
Comintern  plays  its  role,  the  entire  policy  of  the  Cl  is  today  distorted. 

In  fact,  the  Comintern's  break  with  principle  in  the  application  of  the 
People’s  Front  policy  and  its  dropping  of  the  Leninist  position  on  the 
question  of  imperialist  war  are  traceable  primarily  to  this  transference 
of  tactics  and  strategy  from  the  field  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  dip- 
lomacy to  the  field  of  international  communist  strategy  and  tactics.  . . . 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  facing  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult international  situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  its  foreign  policy 
ae  well  as  in  its  other  policies  the  U.S.S.R.  deserves  and  must  get  the  un- 
stinted support  of  the  labor  movement  of  eyery  country.  But  such  support 
which  is  essential  to  the  basic  interests  of  the  entire  international 
working  class  cannot  be  effective  unless  the  above-mentioned  errors  are  cor- 
rected and  their  recurrence  made  impossible.  Only  then  will  the  victories 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy  be  of  still  greater  aid  to  the  victory  of  the 
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world  revolution."^ 

Another  significant  criticism  made  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  the 
latter's  collaboration  with  capitalist  powers  for  the  solution  of  problems 
of  smaller  sovereign  states.  The  I.L.L.A.  alleged  that  in  the  Spanish 
crisis,  the  diplomacy  of  the  U.S.S.E.  failed  signally  to  defend  the  Spanish 
workers  from  fascist  aggression  and  the  machinations  of  the  capitalist 
powers;  in  every  instance,  the  Soviet  diplomats  were  outraaneuvered  and  con- 
tributed to  the  betrayal  of  the  workers'  cause  in  Spain. 

"In  the  initial  stages  of  its  foreign  policy  in  regard  to  Spain  the 
Soviet  Union  broke  one  of  its  time-honored  and  most  commendable  practices 
when  it  agreed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  whereby  a group  of  big  powers 
would  determine  the  fate  of  a smaller  or  weaker  country.  In  this  fashion, 
the  U.S.S.E.  not  only  failed  to  render  practical  aid  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment forces,  not  only  failed  to  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  'great 
democracies'  of  Trance  and  England  aiding  the  Spanish  Fascists  by  acts  of 
omission  and  commission,  but  objectively  aided  the  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
bandits  to  cover  up  with  the  cloak  of  the  International  Neutrality  Com- 
mission their  armed  aid  to  the  Spanish  Fascists  — in  violation  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  even  capitalist  international  law.  This  poli- 
cy was  leading  the  U.S.S.E.  to  outright  disaster.  It  tended  to  set  prece- 
dents which  could  only  facilitate  ruin  for  the  U.S.S.E.,  the  smaller  coun- 
tries, and  colonial  and  semi-colonial  people  at  the  hands  of  the  big 
imperialist  powers  in  the  future. 


Criticism  of  the  Communist  Party  Soviet  Union  — Since  1937 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  year  1937  also  marked  the  turning  point  in 

attitude  taken  by  the  Lovestoneites  toward  the  Stalin  regime  in  the  Soviet 
1 

Union.  Formerly  having  taken  the  position  that  Stalin's  errors  were  honest 
mistakes,  it  now  held  that  the  Stalin  bureaucracy  was  utterly  corrupt  and 
waB  preparing  its  own  downfall. 

"Events  of  recent  months  prove  that  Stalin  and  his  clique  — it  is 
not  a special  clasB  of  society,  but  just  a small  clique  which  is  terrorizing 

* Workers  Age.  Nov.  14,  1936,  p.  4. 

2 Idem. 

^Workers  Age.  March  26,  1938,  p.  5. 
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the  party  — are  trying,  "by  every  device  of  terror  and  defamation  of 
their  opponents,  to  prevent  the  actual  removal  of  the  bureaucratic  regime 
which  prolifically  spawns  under  their  care  and  which  they  themselves  are 
driving  to  extremes.  Hecent  events  confirm  the  fact  that  Stalin  and  his 
clique  are  merely  out  to  protect  their  personal  authority  at  all  costs, 
by  tooth  and  nail,  and  that  they  will  stop  at  nothing,  not  even  at  deal- 
ing destruction  to  the  soviet  state  and  to  communism,  not  even  at  com- 
promising both  of  them  gravely.  The  Stalin  regime  has  turned  viciously 
against  the  soviet  power  itself,  against  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, against  communism.  With  his  own  hands,  Stalin  himself  is  wrecking 
what  he  himself  helped  build;  the  party,  the  soviet  administration, 
soviet  economy,  the  G.P.U. , the  army,  soviet  diplomacy,  soviet  science, 

etc."2 

"Therefore,  it  is  the  most  imperative  prerequisite  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  Stalin  and  Ms  clique  from  the  leadership 
of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  thus  of  the  soviet  state.  . . 

MWe  are  thoroly  convinced  that,  at  bottom,  the  C.P.S.U.  itself  is 
perfectly  sound.  The  best  proof  of  its  soundness  was  revealed  in  the 
energy  with  which  party  members  began  to  express  their  criticism  of  the 
party  burocracy.  We  are  convinced  that  the  C.P.S.U.  will  muster  within 
itself  the  strength  to  overcome  the  crisis  of  the  burocratic  regime  and 
that  it  will  see  to  it  that  a solution  is  reached  along  lines  leading 
to  a strengthening  of  soviet  power  by  enlarging  its  base  and  to  a rehabili- 
tation of  the  hard-hit  prestige  of  communism."^ 

"In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  a state  where  the  working  class  rules 
and  socialism  is  in  the  making,  this  historically  necessary  process  can 
take  place  thru  the  channel  of  revolution.  Ho  repetition  of  revolutlonis 
required  — that  is  to  say,  the  ruling  class  of  the  Soviet  Union  need  not 
be  superseded  by  another  class.  What  must  he  removed  is  not  a privileged 
class  but  a small  clique  without  any  social  base,  namely,  the  topmost 
excrescence  of  the  burocratic  regime  which  is  forcibly  blocking  the  his- 
torical advance  of  the  soviet  state  and  of  communism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  personal  positions  of  power.  Therefore,  the 
role  played  by  them,  the  once  revolutionary  and  progressive,  has  now  be- 
come counter-revolutionary  and  reactionary. 

The  Soviet  Constitution.  The  new  Soviet  Constitution  has  also  been 
critically  examined  and  found  wanting:  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  bureau- 
crats exercise  a complete  control,  unrestrained  by  law,  over  the  workings  of 
the  Constitution,  its  democratic  provisions  for  fundamental  rights  and  liber- 


2Eesolution  of  the  International  Communist  Opposition,  "On  the  Crisis  in  the 
Regime  of  the  C.P.S.U,,"  Workers  Age.  Aug.  14,  1937,  p.  5. 


SIdem. 


^Idem. 
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ties  are  utterly  without  significance. 

"In  view  of  the  recent  events,  the  articles  of  the  < Stalin  Constitu- 
tion1 of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  granted  greater  rights  to  the  working 
class  and  which  ‘guarantee1  the  immunity  of  persons,  etc.,  read  like  a 
gruesome  mockery.  The  reign  of  terror  imposed  hy  the  Stalin- Tezhoff 
clique  upon  the  party  and  the  soviet  state  has  put  a bloody  check  on  this 
constitution.  There  can  be  no  hope  for  any  ldlnd  of  democratic  rights 
either  inside  or  outside  the  party  when  more  than  physical  terror  is  let 
loose  against  all  persons,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ‘Central  Committee 
with  Stalin  at  its  head1 , seem  suspicious,  dangerous  or  not  loyal  to  the 
leaders."  ® 


"It  1b  quite  clear  that  under  these  conditions,  the  present  Soviet 
elections,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  intentions  of  the  Stalin 
leadership,  can  be  nothing  but  a miserable  farce.  What  sense  can  the 
elections  in  the  various  Soviet  organs  have  if  Stalin  and  his  clique , 
before  the  elections  are  run  off,  appoint  to  or  discharge  anybody  from  the 
Soviet  apparatus,  the  C.P.S.U. , the  Comintern  and  crown  it  all  by  arrests 
and  executions!"' 


The  Serman  Refugee  Problem,  The  I.L.L.A.  has  deplored  the  fact  that 

the  U.S.S.E.  has  found  it  impossible  to  make  room  within  itB  vast  borders 

for  some  of  the  Oerman-Jewish  refugees.  It  rejected  all  explanations  of 

Stalin,  deeming  them  rationalizations  to  hide  the  obvious  fact  that  his 

8 

regime  does  not  want  outsiders,  lest  further  disillusionment  be  spread. 


The  Moscow  Trials  — 1956-1938 


Early  Position  of  I.L.LJl.  — Sirst  Two  Trials.  In  discussing  their 
attitude  to  the  first  two  Uoscow  trials,  several  questions  were  considered 
by  the  Loves tone-Brandler  group:  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  defendants; 
the  significance  of  the  trials;  the  role  of  the  Trotskyists  in  these  al- 
leged conspiracies. 

Commenting  on  these  early  trial b,  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  ad- 
mitted that  the  testimony  was  incomplete  and  the  evidence  somewhat  conflict- 

workers  Age.  Aug.  14,  1937,  p.  5. 

Workers  Age.  Sept.  11,  1937,  p.  2. 

8 Workers  Age.  Hov.  26,  1938,  p.  6;  Dec.  17,  1938,  p.  4. 
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ing  but  its  editorial  conment  oa  the  trials  and  execution  of  Zinoviev  and 
Kamenev  in  August,  1936,  was  unequivocal: 

M ...  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  at  hand 
to  doubt  the  confessions  made  by  the  accused.  We  can  see  how  there  can 
be  discussion  as  to  the  manner  of  the  confessions,  their  grovelling 
character,  but  we  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
confessions."^ 

Of  the  second,  the  Bukharin-Piatakov  trials  (Oct.,  1936),  the  Workers 

Age  carried  no  direct  statement  until  February,  1937,  when  it  ran  a series 

2 

of  editorials,  "The  Moscow  Trial  in  Historical  Perspective".  Here  it  at- 
tempted no  detailed  analysis  of  alleged  conflicting  testimonies  and  in- 
adequate evidence.  It  took  what  it  regarded  as  the  broader  vieiqsoint.  It 
declared: 

"...  In  effect,  we  practically  ignore  the  chargee,  refutations 
and  counter-charges,  and  ask  ourselves:  Which  tendency  was  carrying  forward 
the  interests  of  the  revolution  and  which  was  obstructing  it?  Some  may  be 
shocked  at  this  utterly  'unmoral*  approach  but  it  seems  to  be  the  approach 

of  hi  story!"  ^ 

"Now,  according  to  the  approach  I am  here  suggesting,  the  truth  or  un- 
truth of  the  specific  charges  may  be  a very  interesting  and  important  con- 
sideration but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  largely  secondary  and  even  irrelevant 
to  the  main  question  under  discussion  — our  fundamental  estimation  of  the 
Moscow  trial  as  an  act  of  political  suppression.  . . 

"...  When  objective  judgment  is  passed  on  the  Moscow  trials,  it 
must  surely  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  all-absorbing  question:  Is  it  Stalin 
or  the  Trotskyist  opposition  that,  by  and  large,  represents  the  basic 
interests  of  the  socialist  revolution  in  Hussia,  that  is  the  bearer  of  the 
fundamentally  sound  policies  of  socialist  construction?  And  on  this  question 
our  position  has  "been  made  clear  more  than  once.  The  course  of  events  it- 
self, moreover,  has  pretty  generally  confirmed  the  viewpoint  of  Stalin  as 
against  that  of  Trotsky  . . ."5 

At  a later  date  (Spring  1937)  the  International  Conmunist  Opposition 


Workers  Age.  Sept.  5,  1936,  p.  2. 

^Workers  Age.  Feb.  13,  1937,  p.  3;  Feb.  20,  1937,  p.  3. 

^Workers  A^e.  Feb.  13,  1937,  p.  3. 

4 

Idem. 

^The  Moscow  Trials,  An  Editorial  Statement,  Workers  Age,  Feb.  20,  1937,  p.  3. 
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expressed  "serious  doubts  concerning  the  validity  of  the  evidence"  in  the 

6 

Radek-Piatabnv  Trials.  But  its  general  evaluation  of  these  trials  re- 
mained unchanged. 

Wisdom  of  Executing  Defendants.  After  the  Zino  vie  v-Kamenev  and  Radek- 
Piatakov  trials,  the  opinion  was  nevertheless  expressed  that  the  execution 
of  these  former  Bolshevik  leaders  showed  a great  shortsightedness  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  of  the  C.P.,  U.S.S.R. 

11  ...  we  must  state  that  we  very  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
tact  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in  inflicting  the  merited  punishment  of 
death  on  such  personages  as  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  Smirnov,  etc.  Other  and 
sufficiently  adequate  punishment  could  have  been  meted  out  without  resort- 
ing to  executions,  and  thus  granting  Borne  recognition  to  the  inestimable 
services  once  rendered  by  those  erstwhile  powerful  figures  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  . . .n^ 

significance  of  Pirst  Two  Trials.  Guilt  or  innocence  aside,  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Opposition  regarded  the  prosecutions  as  a great  blow 
to  the  morale  and  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union:  the  proceedings  cast  some 
doubts  upon  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  leadership  of  the  first  great 
Workers1  State,  thereby  throwing  the  entire  system  into  disrepute  among 
some  sections  of  the  international  working  class.  The  I.L.L.A.  considered 
this  another  consequence  of  the  high-handed  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of 
the  Communist  International  and  the  C.P. , U.S.S.R.  were  conducted;  it  con- 
cluded that  only  a return  to  the  principles  of  Lenin  — democratic  central- 
ism and  genuine  inner— party  democracy  — would  make  unnecessary  any  under- 
ground activity  on  the  part  of  oppositionary  elements  and  thereby  prevent 
further  incidents  leading  to  other  Moscow  trials. 

ii  ...  we  express  our  profound  conviction  that,  from  whatever  angle 
they  may  be  viewed,  the  Moscow  trials  constitute  an  unmitigated  disaster  — 
alike  to  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  world  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

^"Ths  Badek  Piatakov  Trial,"  International  Class  Struggle  (Spring  1937), 
Vol.  I,  No.  3,  p.  165. 

^Worhera  Age.  Sept.  5,  1936,  p.  2. 
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Only  a complete  overhauling  of  the  whole  system  of  political  leadership 
and  inner-party  life  in  the  communist  movement,  such  as  has  long  been 
advocated  by  the  International  Communist  Opposition,  holds  out  hope  for 
the  future.  Those  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  all  that  the  situation 
may  mean  for  the  Soviet  Union,  its  leading  party  and  the  International 
labor  movement,  will  aid  us  in  redoubling  our  efforts  to  achieve  inner- 
party  democracy  and  collective  leadership  in  the  Communist  International 
and  all  its  sections,  including  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Uhion. 

It  is  the  only  guarantee  of  a healthy  communist  movement tn® 

Tukfcachevstar  Purge.  In  the  matter  of  the  subsequent  purges  of  Yagoda 

of  the  G.P.U.  and  Tukhachevsky  and  other  heads  of  the  Bed  Army  in  the  Spring 

of  1927,  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  rejected  the  allegations  of  their 
9 

guilt. 

As  Love stone  declared: 

11  ...  I reject  as  generally  unfounded  the  accusations  against  these 
people.  In  doing  so,  I am  not  assuming  any  responsibility  for  what  they 
ever  did  or  failed  to  do.  Likewise  in  doing  so,  I am  paying  no  tribute 
to  Stalin.  . . ,W10 

11  ...  To  me  the  recent  demotions,  arrests,  accusations,  suicides 
and  executions  mark  the  low  point  of  the  Stalin  hero-cult.  To  me,  they 
emphasize  that  the  scoundrel  or  culprit  cult  is  but  an  inevitable  and  in- 
separable phase  — only  the  reverse  side  of  the  hero-cult, 

After  the  Tukhachevsky  purge,  the  LoveBtone  group  became  more  outspoken 

in  its  conclusions:  the  executions  resulted  from  the  determination  of  a 

bureaucrat,  Stalin,  to  retain  at  all  costB  his  grip  upon  the  Comintern  and 

the  C.P.,  U.S.S.R.  against  an  ever-growing  opposition  to  his  disastrous  poli- 

12 

cies  within  both  organizations. 

11  ...  I have  a growing  conviction  that  the  Stalin  system  of  leader- 
ship has  about  run  its  course  in  the  C.P.S.U.  and,  therefore,  in  the  Comintern 
I set  no  dates  for  improvement  or  vital  change,  but  I think  that  the  full 
logic  of  his  ruinous  regime  is  about  to  appear.  I do  not  think  there  is  much 
worse  that  the  Stalin  system  can  bring  into  the  life  of  the  C.P.S.U.  and, 
therefore,  Ihto  the  life  of  the  Comintern.  I do  not  think  there  1b  a much 
lower  point  to  which  the  Stalin  regime  can  sink.***® 


^Workers  Age.  Job.  20,  1937,  p.5.  Also  see  "The  Radek-Piatakov  Trial,  on.  clt. 
p.  Ie6. 

^Workers  Age.  July  10,  1937,  pp.  4-5. 

^Workers  Age.  July  3,  1937,  p.  5. 

^Idem. 

12 

Workers  Age,  July  10,  1937,  pp.  4-5. 

*2Workers  Age,  July  3,  1937,  p.  6. 
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Role  of  Trotskyists  la  First  Two  Trials.  The  Lovestone-Brandler 
group  maintained  that  Trotsky's  Thermidorian  thesis  together  with  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  formation  of  a new  political  party  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
tantamount  to  the  espousal  of  civil  war,  left  him  vulnerable  to  charges  of 
terrorism  and  conspiracy,  whether  or  not  in  fact  he  committed  or  advocated 
the  commission  of  such  acts.  Thus,  in  1934,  after  the  Kirov  assassination, 


Trotsky  was  held  guilty  of  indirectly'  contributing  to  the  assassination 
because  of  the  position  he  had  been  consistently  taking: 


n . . . I wish  to  reject  the  insinuation  that  Trotsky  plotted  or  de- 
sired the  assassination  of  any  Soviet  leader.  ?et  1 cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  Trotsky  has  come  out  for  civil  war  in  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
clared even  that  it  is  already  on.  (See  The  Militant.  August  26,  1933). 
But  a civil  war  needs  great  masses.  Tfhen  its  advocates  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  reduced  to  a little  handful , any  efforts  at  carrying  on  a civil 
war  that  'is  now  on',  can  only  be  reduced  to  individual  acts  of  sabotage 
and  assassination. 


During  the  Zinovlev-Kamenev  trials  and  after  the  executions,  the  Com- 
munist Party  Opposition  accepted  the  evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  Trotsky- 
ists as  set  forth  by  the  prosecution.  The  Trotskyists  were  referred  to  in 
the  CPO  literature  as  "terrorist  conspirators"  who  would  stop  at  nothing  to 
achieve  their  ends. 


"Politically  the  degeneration  of  Trotsky  and  his  fading  followers  into 
an  outfit  dedicated  to  terrorism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  surprise  and  is 
entirely  understandable. 

"...  The  ftirther  revelations  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  trial 
which  was  an  open  public  trial  at  which  the  defendants  had  every  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  as  fully  and  as  freely  as  they  wanted,  showed  still 
more  clearly  and  established  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment had  aided  and  abetted  some  of  the  Trotskyist  terrorist  conspirators. 

To  some  people  this  sounds  fantastic,  but  if  one  considers  the  present 
character  of  the  Trotsky  program  in  regards  to  the  Soviet  Union  there  is 
nothing  fantastic  about  it  but  only  a quite  natural  and  logical  outcome  of 
the  entire  evolution  of  Trotskyism.  . . . 

"...  It  is  this  fundamental  political  position,  undoubtedly  counter- 
revolutionary in  nature,  which  affords  the  primary  basis  and  paramount 
motivation  of  the  conduct  of  Trotsky  and  his  followers  and  collaborators  in 
organizing  terroristic  activities  inside  the  Soviet  Union.  . . 


14Wolfe,  Things  We  Want  to  Know,  pp.  26-27.  Also  see  Workers  Age.  Sept.  5, 
19 36,  p.  2.  |j 

1SWorkBrs  Age.  Sept.  5,  1936,  p.  2. 
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After  the  Hadek-Piatakov  Trial,  although  some  doubts  were  subsequently 

expressed  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  evidence  and  testimony  proved 

the  guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  Trotskyists 

were  held  " . . , morally  responsible  for  what  was  done  in  the  name  of 

16 

Trotskyism  against  the  C.P.S.U.  and  the  Soviet  State."  At  the  same  time, 

the  International  Communist  Opposition  disclaimed  any  identity  with  "fascist 
17 

Trotskyism"  and  did  not  wish  to  be  tarred  with  the  same  brush  for  so  ex- 

18 

pressing  its  doubts  regarding  the  complete  guilt  of  the  defendants. 

The  Moscow  Trials  — 1938.  In  1938,  the  I.L.L.A.  reversed  its  conclu- 
sion on  the  trials.  It  confessed  that  It  was  originally  mistaken  in  bolding 
Trotsky  and  the  executed  defendants  guilty  of  conspiracy  with  Germany  and 
Japan  against  the  Soviet  Union,  as  charged  by  Stalin.  Instead,  it  became 
convinced  that  the  hue  and  cry  of  "Trotskyism"  had  been  raised  against  all 
who  opposed  the  bureaucratic  rule  of  the  Stalin  clique,  without  regard  to 
their  political  views.19 

"TThat  is  the  real  situation  in  the  U.S.S.B.? 

"The  savage  terror  against  party  members  who  have  never  been  critical 
of  Stalin,  against  dissenting  or  dissatisfied  party,  government,  trade 
union,  economic,  foreign-affairs  and  cultural  leaders  is  the  expression  of 
the  antagonism  between  the  social  economic  advance  registered  in  recent 
years  and  the  obsolete,  historically  outlived  Stalin  regime. 

"Here  is  a burocratlc  clique  Which  is  trying  to  perpetuate  itself  by 
sheer  brute  force,  barbaric  terror,  blackest  frame-up  and  wanton  blood 
spilling.  The  Soviet  masses  who  have  lived  thru  the  famine,  fought  thru 
the  civil  war  or  made  great  sacrifices  insuring  heavy  industrialization 
and  rural  collectivization,  now  feel  that  the  time  baB  arrived  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  democratic  rights.  . . . 

"It  is  these  wants  and  desires  of  the  masses  that  Stalin  and  Co.  have 
been  trying  to  eradicate  and  crush.  . . .I,Z0 


16" The  Hadek-Piatakov  Trial,"  op.  cit..  p.  166. 

17Idem. 

16  Idem. 

19 Workers  Age.  March  13,  1938,  pp.  1,2;  March  19,  1938,  pp.  3,6;  April  9, 
1938,  pp.  1,2;  Dec.  17,  1938,  p.  1. 

^Workers  Age.  April  9,  1938,  pp.  1,2. 
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In  reviewing  The  Case  of  Leon  Trotsky,  by  John  Dewey  and  members  of  the 
Preliminary  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  Mexico  City,  Bertram  Wolfe  unequivocally 
stated  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  Trotsky'  o guilt: 

"...  The  writer  owns  that  his  previous  position  was  to  give 
credence  rather  to  Stalin  than  to  Trotsky,  but  a re-reading  of  the  Moscow 
confessions  together  with  the  present  work,  or  rather  its  closing  speech, 
carried  literally  overwhelming  conviction  that  Trotsky  could  not  have  done 
the  things  charged  against  him  in  the  Zinoviev- Kamenev  and  Radek-Piatakov 
trials. 

"Moreover,  the  subsequent  epidemic  of  executions  of  'Trotskyist- 
Bu3dm.ri  n-Zino  vi  e v-f or  eign- spy-d  i ver  sio  ni  e t-b  ourgeo  i s-nat  i onal  i s t- scoundr  el- 
wrecker- traitor- Gestapo -agent  hyphenates'  has  been  on  such  a scale  as  to 
make  the  Mexican  hearings  largely  superfluous.  In  picturing  the  long 
exiled  Trotsky  as  in  control  of  virtually  all  the  leading  posts  in  the 
army,  the  GPU,  the  Party,  youth,  industry,  agriculture  and  the  premierships 
and  party  secretaryships  of  over  a score  of  the  autonomous  republics  of 
the  USSR,  Stalin  has  literally  proved  too  much  and  reduced  the  original 
charges  to  absurdity."2^- 

Will  Herberg,  reviewing  the  same  book  for  the  Workers  Age,  came  to 

similar  conclusions.  He,  too,  admitted  that  the  Lovestone  group  had  been 

mistaken  in  accepting  Stalin's  indictment  of  Trotsky  on  itB  face.  A care- 

ful  reading  of  this  book,  he  declared,  had  convinced  him  that  Trotsky  was 

23 

not  guilty  as  charged. 

"...  TrotBky  Bcores  brilliantly.  After  reading  these  pages,  there 
cannot  remain  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  literate  person  that 
the  charges  and  allegations  made  against  Trotsky  and  the  other  better-known 
defendants  at  the  Moscow  trials,  are  just  a tissue  of  not  very  cleverly 
concocted  falsehoods.  Ifot  a shred  of  'evidence'  remains  intact  under  criti- 
cal scrutiny.  On  the  contrary,  this  'evidence'  is  demonstrably  shot  thru 
with  glaring  contradictions,  material  discrepancies  and  sheer  impossibili- 
ties. . . . The  Mobcow  trials  stand  exposed,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt, 
as  a very  brazen  tho  not  very  clearer  political  frame-up."23 

"...  By  and  large,  Trotskyism  was  dragged  in  only  in  order  to 
'smear'  the  new  oppositional  elements  and  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  who  for  years  been  taught  to  see  Trotsky  as  the  veritable  anti- 
Christ.  . . ,"24 


2l-Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  "Trotsky's  Defense,"  Hew  Republic  (Hov.  24,  1937),  Vol. 
LmXIII,  No.  1199,  p.  79.  Also  see  Hew  Republic  (Dec.  8,  1937),  Vol. 
LXXXXIII,  No.  1201,  p.  154. 

op  t 

Herberg,  "The  Case  of  Leon  Trotsky,"  — a book  review,  Workers  Age. 

Dec.  18,  1937,  p.  3. 

23t, 

Idem. 

^Idem. 
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Bat  in  acknowledging  its  error  in  the  matter  of  Trotsky's  guilt, 
the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  has  not  thereby  modified  its 

2 

views  on  0 Trotskyism" . These  have  remained  substantially  unchanged. 


Criticism  of  the  Communist 


U.S.A.  — 1935-1937 


Since  the  Seventh  World  Congress,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  has 

attempted  to  apply  the  conception  of  the  People's  Front  to  the  American 

scene;  this  application  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  numerous  criticisms 

made  by  the  Lovestone  group.  The  gist  has  been  that  the  introduction  of 

the  People' b Front  in  the  United  States  has  given  rise  to  opportunism  in 

the  political  arena  andon  the  economic  front,  to  the  point  where  the 

1 

principles  of  Marxi sm-Leni ni am  have  been  abandoned. 

The  New  "American  Approach^  The  Communist  party,  it  has  been  alleged, 
has  traveled  a long  way  from  its  early  position  when  it  kept  itself  aloof 
from  an  approach  in  terms  of  an  "American  revolutionary  tradition".  But, 
under  the  People's  Front  orientation,  the  American  revolutionary  tradition 
has  emerged  from  its  early  obscurity;  in  fact,  the  Communist  party  has  gone 
the  whole  hog  in  proclaiming  its  adherence  to  it.  In  order  to  maintain  its 
thesis,  the  C.P.  has  re-written  and  falsified  American  history,  it  has  been 
alleged;  in  place  of  the  usual  Marxian  appraisals  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  example,  as  representatives  of  definite  capitalist 
forces  in  the  United  States,  the  C.P.  has  presented  them  as  revolutionists 
fighting  for  liberty  and  democracy:  "1776  — George  Washington  fought  for 
liberty  and  democracy.  1936  — We  must  fight  to  preserve  it."  In  short. 
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■under  the  new  line.  Communism  has  become  "Twentieth  CenturyAmericonisirf1 . 

The  Lovestone  group  has  maintained  that  its  theory  of  "exceptionalismf' 
has  always  demanded  an  American  approach  based  upon  the  American  revolu- 
tionary tradition;  but  this  approach  has  never  involved  an  opportunistic 

re-evaluation.  American  hiBtory  has  a genuine  revolutionary  basis  which 

4 

does  not  require  falsification  and  distortion. 

" ' Communism* , we  are  proudly  told,  '1b  the  Americanism  of  the  twentieth 
century.  . . .'  But  may  we  note  that  there  are  today,  as  there  always  have 
been,  two  ldndB  of  Americanism,  in  direct  political  opposition  to  each 
other:  reactionary  Americanism  and  progressive  Americanism,  if  that  term 
must  be  used.  Communism  may  be  the  twentieth  century  version  of  the 
Americanism  of  Tom  Paine,  Daniel  Shays,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Brown  or 
Wendell  Phillips  but  certainly  not  of  the  Americanism  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Daniel  Webster  or  even  Abraham  Lincoln.  . . .w° 

The  Farmftt^Trft'bnT  Party.  In  its  support  of  a Fanner-Labor  party,  the 

American  form  of  the  People's  Front,  there  is  again  observable  a complete 

right-about-face  of  the  Communist  party,  the  Lovestone  group  has  contended. 

The  writings  of  Bari  Browder  during  the  Third  Period  Communism  in  the  United 

States,  for  example,  disclosed  that  the  labor  party  was  the  essence  of 
6 

social -fascism.  Under  its  new  orientation,  it  has  again  swung  to  the  other 

extreme,  embracing  an  amorphous  Farmer-Labor  party  which  has  included  both 
working  and  non- working  class  elements.  Thus  the  Daily  Worker  for  Feb.  22, 
1936  declared  editorially:  "’A  Farmer  Labor  Party  — of  trade  unions,  Mid- 
dle Class  and  Negro  people  and  Anti-Fascists  — is  the  correct  way  to  carry 

7 

out  the  real  American  traditions  championed  by  Washington'  ." 

Jay  Lovestone,  who  declared,  "Once  again,  we  sound  the  alarml"  has  of- 
fered the  C.P.O.  viewpoint  on  this  kind  of  a Fanner-Labor  party: 


^Lovestone,  Op.  cit..  pp.  30-31.  7/orkers  Age.  July  18,  1936,  p.  2. 
^Workers  Age.  June  27,  1936,  p.  4, 

5Idem. 

^Workers  Age.  April  27,  1935,  p.  2. 

"'Quoted  in  Workers  Age.  May  23,  1936,  p.  6. 
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"...  Hot  everyone  who  1b  for  capitalism  is  for  fascism.  Not 
everyone  who  ie  against  Fascism  is  against  capitalism.  There  are  plenty 
of  good,  had  and  very  had  capitalists  who  are  against  Fascism  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  bourgeois  democracy  as  the  state  form  to  he  main- 
tained, as  the  type  of  capitalist  class  dictatorship  to  prevail.  TJhat 
business  have  such  forces  inside  a Labor  Party  which  is  to  be  a distinct 
proletarian  class  party?"8 

1936  Election  Campaign.  The  1936  presidential  campaign  conducted  by 
the  Communist  party  showed  all  the  ineptitudes  of  the  People's  Front  ap- 
proach, the  C.P.O.  alleged.  Although  the  C.P.  presented  its  own  candidate, 
Earl  Browder,  the  manner  in  which  it  conducted  its  campaign  left  no  doubt 
that  it  indirectly  gave  aid  and  support  to  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  it  was  charged.  Prior  to  1935,  Browder  had  made  statements  In 
Communism  in  the  United  States  plainly  branding  the  New  Deal  as  measures 

for  the  establishment  of  fascism;  he  bad  also  spoken  of  Roosevelt  as  a 

9 

potential  fascist.  But  by  1936,  the  C.P.  discovered  that  the  character  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  nature  of  the  New  Deal  had  undergone  a profound  change, 
declared  the  CPO;  no  longer  was  Roosevelt  a fascist  or  a menacing  threat, 
but  the  upholder  of  democracy,  aB  contrasted  with  Alf  London,  the  candidate 
of  Hearst  and  the  Liberty  Leaguers  and  all  fascist  and  anti-democratic 
forces  in  this  country.  In  consequence  the  keynote  of  all  Browder's  speeches 
was  "Defeat  London  at  all  costs".  That  he  urged  all  to  "7ote  Conmunist" 
was  also  true;  but  the  C.P.O.  declared  that  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Iandon,  even  at  the  expense  of  votes  for  Browder.  The  implication 

that  one  could  defeat  Landon  only  by  voting  for  Roosevelt  waB  thus  drawn  by 

10 

countless  followers  of  the  Communist  party,  the  LovestoneiteB  concluded. 

The  C.P.O.  rejected  thiB  C.P.  analysis  almost  in  toto.  It  recognized 

8 Idem.  Also  quoted  in  Lovestone,  op.  cit..  pp.  36-37. 

^Workers  Age.  Sept.  28,  1935,  p.  1. 

^ ^Worker s A^ce.  June  13,  1936,  p.  3;  July  4,  1936,  p.  1;  Aug.  22,  1936,  p.  2. 
Lovestone,  op.  cit..  pp.  34-35. 
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that  differences  existed  "between  landon  and  Hooaevelt,  "but  that  these  dif- 
ferences were  not  fundamental  and  basic;  that  neither  Landon  and  the 
Hepuhlican  party,  no  more  than  Roosevelt,  wanted  fascism,  unless  they  were 
unable  to  keep  the  capitalist  system  functioning  in  any  other  way;  that  in 

the  last  analysis  the  campaign  was  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  manufacture  a 

11 

People1 8 Front  in  the  United  States. 

"To  declare  that  there  is  ‘no  difference  at  all1  between  Roosevelt 
and  Landon,  ...  , is  absurdly  false  on  the  face  of  it.  But  equally  false 
is  the  notion,  shared  by  the  Communist  Party,  . . , that  Landon  is  the 
representative  of  a fascist  concentration,  while  Roosevelt  1b  the  spokes- 
man, ‘hesitant1  and  'vacillating1,  it  is  true,  of  the  forces  of  anti- 
fascism, progress  and' democracy.  Such  a notion  reflects,  firBt  of  all, 
a serious  failure  to  grasp  the  real  nature  of  fascism.  In  America,  as 
everywhere  else,  fascism  appears  as  a petty  bourgeois  mass  movement,  with 
a pseudo-radical  program  disguising  its  savagely  reactionary  aims  and  its 
servitude  to  big  capital,  a movement  politically  organized  as  a 'new* 

(third)  party  against  the  existing  two-party  system.  Neither  the  Liberty 
League  nor  the  Republican  Party,  bitterly  reactionary  tho  they  undoubtedly 
are,  constitute  such  a movement  today.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  ruling  class  of  this  country  neither  wants  nor  needs  fascism  today; 
the  old  system  of  parliamentary  democracy  is  still  entirely  capable  of 
fulfilling  its  function  as  the  machinery  of  the  political  domination  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  . . . One  thing  is  obvious:  as  between  Roosevelt  and  Landon, 
fascism  is  not  the  issue!" 

For  other  evidences  of  the  alleged  crass  opportunism  of  the  Communist 

party,  the  CPO  pointed  to  that  party's  endorsement  of  the  anti-working  class 

13 

policies  of  the  National  Negro  Congress;  it  also  alleged  that  in  the  trade 
unions  the  C.P.  used  similar  tactics  to  build  a broad  base,  even  resorting 
to  alliances  with  reactionary  groups,  as  long  as  it  was  able  to  achieve  a 
People's  Front. ^ 

Vote  Communist \ Despite  its  criticisms  of  the  Communist  party  (from 
1929  to  1937),  the  Communist  Party  Opposition  consistently  urged  its  members 
at  election  time  to  "Vote  Conzmznistl"  For  example,  in  the  1936  Presidential 


^The  1936  Election  Campaign  and  the  Position  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A, 
(Opposition) . passim. 

12IblA. . p.  1. 

•^Workers  Age,  March  21,  1936,  pp.  3,6;  Oct.  16,  1937,  pp.  3,6 
"^Workers  Age.  Oct.  26,  1935,  p.  3;  June  27,  1936,  p.  4. 
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el  fiction,  the  CPO  had  teen  urged  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Norman  Thomas, 
of  the  Socialist  party,  "because  the  platform  of  the  S.P.  on  issues  like 
"collect!  security"  and  "democracy  versus  fascism"  was  more  nearly  in 
accord  with  the  position  of  the  CFO  than  that  advanced  hy  the  C.P.  This 
plea  was  nevertheless  rejected  on  these  grounds: 

"...  In  choosing  between  Thomas  and  Browder,  you  really  choose 
between  the  official  socialist  and  the  official  communist  movements  in  this 
country;  even  more,  you  choose  between  the  Communist  and  Socialist  Inter- 
national. Now,  whatever  may  be  the  opportunistic  crimes  of  the  C.I.,  and 
they  are  many  and  heavy,  it  is  nevertheless  a fact  that  the  two  Interna- 
tionals cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  on  the  same  plane  politically. 
The  reformism  of  the  L.S.I.  is  obviously  far  crasser  and  far  more  deeply 
ingrained  than  that  of  the  C.I.  . . . Our  election  position  is  determined 
by  this  fundamental  attitude  — we  therefore  call  for  support  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  ticket,  headed  by  Earl  Browder,"^ 

"But,  while  we  thus  support  Browder  in  the  elections,  we  do  so  in 
complete  dissociation  from  his  platform  and  election  appeal,  which  we 
condemn  without  reservation.  Our  call  to  vote  for  Browder  is  an  appeal  to 
vote  for  communism,  for  a mo  vane  nt  and  principles  that  the  C.P.  alone  rep- 
resents in  these  elections,  despite  its  present  uncommunist  policies;  . 

. . "l6 


Criticism  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  — Since  1937 

Since  its  irrevocable  break  with  the  Communist  International  in  1937, 
the  attacks  made  by  the  I.L.LJL.  on  the  Coinnunist  party  in  the  United  States 
have  been  exceedingly  sharp  and  acrimonious.  The  Lovestoneites  have  both 
deplored  and  condemned  the  "degeneration"  of  the  C.P. , U.S.A.  from  the  party 
of  Lenin  to  a party  of  opportunism,  compromise,  and  collaboration  with 
American  imperialists.*  In  the  main,  criticism  has  been  directed  chiefly  at: 
(l)  The  alleged  support  given  to  American  imperialism  by  the  C.P.  (3)  The 
opportunist  trade  union  policies  and  disruptive  tactics  pursued  by  the  C.P. 

^Tha  1936  Election  Campaign  and  the  Position  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
(Opposition) . p.  4. 

16  Idem. 

^•Workers  Age.  May  20,  1933,  pp.  1,3. 
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in  the  unions.  (3)  Its  unprincipled  labor  party  policies. 

g 

Support  of  American  Imperial lem.  According  to  the  I.L.l.A.'s  ver- 

sion, the  C.F.  has  been  actively  aid  And  abetting  American  imperialist 
ventures  in  South  America,  Central  America  and  China,  on  the  theory  that 
endorsement  of  American  imperialism  is  justifiable  if  it  will  succeed  in 
lining  up  the  United  States  against  Germany  and  Japan  in  a common  cause 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This,  it  appears  to  the  I.L.L.A. , is  the  only  ex- 
planation tfhich  lends  consistency  to  the  position  taken  by  the  C.F.  In 

supporting  the  foreign  policy  of  President  Hoosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull. 

3 

Hence  it  has  characterised  the  C.F.  as  "The  American  War  Party*. 

According  to  a Workers  Age  editorial . Earl  Browder  urged  in  the  Daily 
Worker  of  April  28,  1938,  the  investment  of  capital  by  United  States 
bankers  in  China,  in  these  words: 

" 'The  only  prospect  of  profitable  investment  of  American  capital  is 
China.  But  if  the  Uhited  States  really  wanted  to  put  our  thirteen  million 
unemployed  back  to  work,  to  put  unemployed  capital  back  to  work,  the  United 
States  governnent,  should  invest  about  five  billions  in  building  up  Chinese 
industry.  We  should,  by  agreement  with  the  Chinese  government,  produce 
machines  here  and,  at  the  same  time,  build  up  new  industry,  which  will  en- 
able the  Chinese  to  ward  off  fascist  invasion. 1 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  I.L.L.A.  declared: 

"These  words  . . . are  well  worth  pondering,  for  they  represent  a sig- 
nificant new  stage  in  the  political  degeneration  of  Stalinist  'communism1. 

"What  is  the  plain  meaning  of  these  words?  According  to  Browier,  big 
American  investments  in  China  would  bring  great  benefits  to  the  American 
workers  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese  people  — to  the  former, by  speeding 
recovery  and  providing  employment  at  home;  to  the  latter  by  stimulating 
the  industrial  developnent  of  their  country.  American  labor  ought,  there- 
fore, to  support,  encourage  and  promote  the  large-scale  export  of  American 
capital  to  China;  in  brief,  American  labor  ought  to  get  behind  an  aggressive 
policy  of  financial  penetration  and  imperialism  in  the  Tar  East!"5 


^Workers  Age.  Dec.  18,  1937,  p.  2;  Jan.  1,  1938,  p.  2;  Teb.  5,  1938,  p.  4. 
March  12,  1938,  pp.  1,5;  March  26,  1938,  p.  4;  April  23,  1938,  p.  3;  Uey 
21,  1938,  p.  4;  Sept.  24,  1938,  pp.  2,3. 

"^Workers  Age.  Sept.  24,  1938,  p.  2. 

^Workers  Age.  May  21,  1938,  p.  4. 

^Idem. 


”...  Imperialism,  manifesting  itself  primarily  in  the  export  of 
capital  to  'backward1  countries,  may  indeed  "bring  a "brief  and  fitful 
prosperity  to  certain  select  groups  at  home;  "but  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  as  Lenin  point  out  over  twenty  years  ago,  have  nothing  to  gain 
from  it  and  very  much  to  lose.  In  the  long  run,  imperialism  only  aggra- 
vates the  conditions  of  capitalism  in  decline,  with  disemployment,  mi sexy 
and  war  following  in  its  train.  An  for  the  people  in  the  backward' 
countries,  what  do  they  get  out  of  financial  penetration  and  control  from 
abroad  except  the  perversion  and  distortion  of  their  normal  economic  devel- 
opment for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  investors,  except  economic  slavery 
which  inevitably  turns  into  political  subjection?  Is  it  really  necessary 
at  this  late  date  to  begin  exposing  again  the  menace  of  imperialism,  the 
brutal  exploitation,  political  reaction  and  social  corruption  that  it 
brings  at  home  and  abroad?"** 

Evaluating  the  "peace"  proposals  advanced  by  the  league  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  whose  essential  plank  has  been  collective  security  to  "quarantine 
the  aggressor  nations",  and  whose  program  was  endorsed  in  toto  by  the  C.P. , 
the  Workers  Age  declared: 

"...  The  Congress  for  Peace  and  Democracy  is  the  first  big  step 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  mobolize  labor  for  war,  the  first  big  effort 
to  launch  a mass  movement  in  support  of  American  imperialism*  e program  of 
aggression.  Our  criticisms  of  the  old  American  League  Against  War  and 
Eascism,  such  as  its  sectarian  character,  its  petty-bourgeois  composition, 
its  inability  to  make  an  effective  approach  to  the  labor  movement,  are 
now  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  great  fact  that  the  League, 
in  its  new  form,  is  no  longer  opposed  to  war  in  any,  even  the  most  remote, 
sense  but  is,  in  fact  as  in  intention,  a movement  to  foment  war  and  to 
open  the  way  for  a dictatorial  regime  virtually  indistinguishable  in  its 
operations  from  fascism.  . . 

At  a speech  in  Boston,  Earl  Browder  said: 

"*I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  for  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
followers,  that  with  the  central  thoughts  and  the  direction  of  President 
Roosevelt*  s speech,  we  are  in  practical  agreement  and  that,  on  such 
questions  with  which  we  disagree,  these  are  not  questions  for  immediate 
and  practical  solution.  * ** 8 

The  Independent  Communist  Labor  League's  answer  to  Browder  was  an 
article  with  a caption  heavily  bordered  in  black,  entitled:  "In  Memorlam: 

The  Communist  Party  — Born  1919  - Died  1937."  Bertram  Wolfe,  the  author, 


^Idem. 

7 

Workers  Age.  Dec.  18,  1937,  p.  2 . 

®Wolfe,  "In  Uemorlam:  The  Comnunist  Patty,"  Workers  Age.  Sept.  29,  1937, 

p.  1. 
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del  ive  red  a bitter  attack  against  what  he  regarded  as  the  great  betrayal  of 
Communist  fundamental  s by  the  Comnunist  party. 


" A communist  party  1b  nothing  if  it  is  not  revolutionary.  If  it 
gives  up  as  its  aim  the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  the  proletarian  revolution,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  a social-democratic  party,  a labor  party,  a populist  party,  from 
bourgeois  democrats,  liberals  and  reformists  generally.  Once  it  ceases 
to  be  revolutionary,  it  ceases  to  exist.  Dead  men  continue  to  bear  the 
names  they  bore  while  living;  they  are  corpses  Just  the  same. 

"By  the  above  tokens,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  is  no 
more.  On  September  19,  1937,  after  a lingering  and  painful  illness,  it 
died  of  bourgeois  democratic  illusions,  vulgar  hallucinations  and  consti- 
tutional anemia,  complicated  by  acute  diarrhea  of  words  and  chronic  con- 
stipation of  thoughts.  . . .“9 


"From  the  party  of  workers  united  front  to  the  party  of  People's 
Front;  from  the  party  of  clasB  struggle  to  the  party  of  class  collabora- 
tion; from  the  party  of  the  proletarian  revolution  to  the  party  of  counter- 
revolution. The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  is  dead.  In  Boston, 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Earl  Browder  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration,  it 
was  indecently  buried.  It  is  only  pity  for  the  wasted  years  and  efforts 
and  sacrifice  and  loving  devotion,  that  prevents  our  rejoicing  that  it  has 
so  openly  certified  its  death  as  a revolutionary  party  and  left  us  a little 
freer  to  carry  on  the  work  for  which  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  was  founded.  Browder  has  pledged  himself  to  counter-revolution.  We 
take  this  occasion  to  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  proletarian  revolution 
as  the  only  real  road  to  'a  peaceful,  happy,  prosperous  and  free  America."10 


Finally,  the  I.L.L.A.  has  disputed  the  idea  that  American  imperialism 


can  be  counted  upon  in  a crisis  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union;  Big 
Business  has  always  acted  in  terms  of  its  own  interests.  Basically,  it  has 
more  in  common  with  Japanese  imperialists  than  with  the  Soviet  Union,  against 
whom  it  would  not  hesitate  to  turn  if  the  occasion  should  arise.  The  best 


way  to  help  the  Soviet  Union,  the  I.L.L.A.  has  asserted  is  to  build  a strong, 

militant  working  class  movement  which  can  give  genuine  aid  to  the  U.S.S.H. , 

11 

not  only  against  Japan,  but  American  imperialism  as  well. 

12 

Trade  Union  Policies  and  Tactics.  The  general  strategy  of  the  C.P, 


^Idero. 

10 Ibid. . p.  6. 

11Workers  Age.  March  12,  1938,  pp.  1,5. 

12Workers  Age.  March  26,  1938,  pp.  1,4,5;  June  25,  1938,  pp.  1,2,5;  Aug. 
13,  1938,  pp.  1,2,3;  Aug.  20,  1938,  pp.  1,  2,3;  Aug.  27,  1938,  pp.  1,2,3, 
4;  Sept.  17,  1938,  p.  6. 


to  which  the  I.L.L.A.  has  taken  exception  has  been  the  former’s  policy  of 
placing  the  politics  of  the  Communist  party  ahead  of  the  trade  union  needs 
of  any  particular  industry  and  union.  The  I.L.L.A.  has  charged  that  in 
every  union  where  the  C.P.  has  gained  a foothold,  it  has  attempted  to  get 
the  said  organization  to  adopt  resolutions  supporting  its  foreign  policy 
of  ’’collective  security",  which  policy  the  C.P.  hopes,  will  save  the  Soviet 
Union  from  attack  and  possible  destruction.  Consequently,  the  I.L.I.A. 
has  charged,  evexy  trade  union  has  become  a political  center  where  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Communist  party  takes  precedence  over  the  actual 
needs  of  the  union. 

"...  The  policies  of  the  Communist  Parties  everywhere  are  today 
determined  by  the  momentary  needs  and  requirements  of  Soviet  foreign  poli- 
cy. To  further  the  particular  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  — at 
the  present  moment  the  fraudulent  theory  of  collective  security  — the 
Communist  Party  seels  to  secure  domination  of  the  trade  unions  and  to 
undermine  and  destroy  those  trade  union  leaders  who  refuse  to  lend  them- 
selves to  these  policies.  Even  the  splitting  and  destruction  of  unions 
which  fail  to  yield  to  their  pressure  is  thus  not  excluded."-*® 

In  order  to  make  this  strategy  effective,  the  I.L.I.A.  has  further 
charged,  the  C.P.  has  resorted  to  the  following  tactics.  It  has!  (l) 
Abandoned  the  class  struggle  in  favor  of  popular  frontlem  wherever  collec- 
tive security  can  be  made  the  binding  force;  (2)  made  deals  and  bargains 
with  the  most  reactionary  trade  union  elements,  giving  them  their  un- 
qualified support;  (3)  used  unscrupulous  tactics  to  repress  all  class-con- 
scious minorities  opposed  to  its  political  line;  (4)  attempted  to  break  up 

14 

any  union  which  it  has  been  unable  to  dominate. 

"...  On  one  front  after  another,  the  labor  movement  is  beginning  to 
rid  itself  of  the  Stalinist  venom  that  has  penetrated  it  in  the  course  of 
the  past  few  years.  This  is  a natural  and  entirely  wholesome  process. 

?or  Stalinism  is  an  Influence  utterly  alien  to  the  labor  movement  and  hos- 
tile to  itB  best  interests  — alien  and  hostile  in  its  aim  of  establishing 


13 

Workers  Age.  August  20,  1938,  p.  4. 
^ ^Workers  Age.  Sept.  17,  1938,  p.  6. 
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a stranglehold  over  the  trade  unions  and  subjecting  them  to  a 'party 
line*  imposed  from  the  outside;  alien  and  hostile  in  its  methods  of  un- 
scrupulous intrigue,  double-dealing  and  gangsterism.  Under  cover  of  fine- 
sounding  phraeeB  about  ‘constructive  work*  and  by  operating  thru  individuals 
sometimes  only  dimly  aware  of  their  own  role,  Stalinist  agents  succeeded 
in  working  themselves  into  certain  sections  of  the  trade  union  movement, 
especially  during  the  recent  period  of  its  great  and  sudden  expansion. 

Tor  a time,  the  toxin  continued  to  spread.  But,  as  in  the  human  body  so 
in  the  body  of  organized  labor,  the  anti- toxin  soon  began  to  form.  Gradually, 
aroused  largely  by  what  they  themselves  had  seen  of  the  results  of  Stalinist 
intrigue  and  domination,  the  more  progressive,  independent  and  responsible 
trade-unionists  began  to  consider  seriously  how  to  save  their  organizations 
and  to  rid  themselves  of  the  plague  infesting  them.  . . 

"The  fight  against  Stalinism  is  not  at  all  a 'political,  factional 
squabble1,  as  some  still  believe.  It  is  certainly  not  'red-baiting'  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a struggle  for  the  very  existence 
and  future  of  the  labor  movement.  It  is  a duty  that  falls  upon  everyone 
who  has  the  vested  interests  of  the  labor  movement  at  heart 

The  United  Workers  Auto  Union  has  presented  an  outstanding  example  of 

a union  charged  with  Communiot  party  disruption.  In  that  union,  the 

I.L.L.A.  threw  its  support  to  Homer  Martin  in  his  struggles  to  oust  the 

17 

Communists  from  key  positions  in  the  organization. 

The  I.L.L.A.  has  therefore  concluded  that  all  honest  and  progressive 
trade  unionists  must  band  together  to  break  the  control  exercieed  over  many 
unions  by  the  Stalinists,  restore  the  trade  unions  to  the  path  of  mili- 
tant class  struggle  organizations  free  from  the  domination  and  control  of 

18 

any  single  outside  political  organization. 

Labor  Party.  Members  of  the  LoveBtone  group  have  accused  the  C.P.  of 
employing  the  same  tactics  in  the  labor  party  as  in  trade  unions  generally. 
The  I.L.L.A.  has  denied  that  the  C.P.  is  interested  in  building  a militant 
labor  party  based  on  the  trade  union  movement  in  collaboration  with  farmer 
and  middle  class  elements;  instead,  the  C.P.  is  said  to  be  interested  in 
building  an  amorphous  American  People's  Front  based  upon  a program  of  col- 


1SWorkers  Age.  Aug.  27,  1938, 


p.  4. 


17 Workers  Age.  June  25,  1938,  pp.  1,2,5;  Aug. 
1938,  pp.  1,2,3;  Aug.  27,  1938,  pp.  1,2, 3, 4. 

“I  Q 

I.L.L.A.,  Where  We  Stand,  p.  7. 


13,  1938,  pp.  1,2,3;  Aug.  20, 
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lective  security. 


19 


Workers  Age.  Aug.  27,  1938,  pp.  3*6. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  IITOEPENDENT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  — 
CRITICISM  OF  SECOND  (SOCIALIST)  INTERNATIONAL 


ptimma-ry  Indictment  of  the  Second  International 


Because  of  ite  MarxiBt-LeniniBt  orientation,  the  criticism  which  the 
Lovestone-Brandler  group  has  made  of  the  Second  International  follows  the 
general  line  originally  laid  down  hy  the  Third  (Communist)  International. 

It  has  rejected  the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  Second  International, 
that  the  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  can  he  peacefully  ef- 
fected by  utilization  of  the  methods  tolerated  by  the  bourgeois-democratic 
state;  it  has  regarded  this  concept  as  a departure  from  the  fundamentals 
of  Marxism. 

“a)  The  Socialist  Party  (Social -Democracy)  works  on  the  basis  of 
utilizing  the  bourgeois  Btate,  bourgeois  democracy,  and  consequently,  on 
the  basis  of  capitalist  economic  order. 

b)  The  social -democracy  maintains  the  possibility  of  a peaceful 
transition  to  socialism  within  the  framework  of  the  bourgeois  democratic 
republic,  by  means  of  bourgeois  democratic  methods;  above  all,  by  means 
of  universal  suffrage. 

c)  Since  the  social  democracy  thus  protects  the  bourgeois  state  and 
the  capitalist  economic  order,  it  actually  is  suppressing  the  class  strug- 
gle of  the  workers.  Wherever  social -democratic  parties  are  strong  enough, 
they  follow  a policy  of  coalition  with  the  bourgeois  class,  the  bourgeois 
parties  and  the  capitalists.  To  the  social  democracy  the  class  struggle 

is  only  a phase;  in  reality  it  stands  for  class  collaboration.  The  highest 
form  taken  by  such  class  collaboration  in  the  political  field  is  the  policy 
of  coalition,  cabinets  which  may  be  open  or  hidden,  (toleration).  In  the 
economic  field  the  Socialist  Parties’  class  collaboration  policies  manifest 
themselves  in  support  or  toleration  of  reactlonaiy  and  corrupt  leaders,  in 
fostering  illusions  or  even  giving  active  support  to  all  sorts  of  capital- 
ist substitutes  for  proletarian  class  struggle;  for  example,  to  implicit 
or  tacit  support  of  sundry  capitalist  economic  or  industrial  democracy 
schemes. 

d)  The  social  democracy  condemns  the  forceful  armed  seizure  of  power 
by  the  working  class.  At  the  same  time,  it  supports  the  use  of  bourgeois 
force  against  the  working  class. 

A)  The  Social  democracy  subordinates  its  foreign  policy  to  that  of 
of  the  bourgeoisie  of  each  country.  Revolutionary  proletarian  internation- 


aliem  Is,  therefore,  impossible  on  the  "basis  of  social  democracy. 

f)  Social  democracy  consequently  has  broken  basically  with  the  ^ 
principles  of  revolutionary  Marxism.  It  is  a bourgeois  workers'  party." 

Criticism  of  Socialist  Party.  P.S.A.  — Since  1936 

The  criticism  made  by  the  Lovestone-Brandler  group  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  U. S.A.  has  varied  with  the  changes  occurring  in  that  party.  Prior 
to  the  secession  of  the  Old  Guard  Socialists  in  1936  when  the  latter  con- 
trolled the  Socialist  party,  the  general  criticism  made  followed  that  in- 
dicated above:  the  S.P.  had  abandoned  Marxism  in  favor  of  social  reformism. 

Since  1936  when  "Militant"  Socialists  gained  control  of  the  S.P.,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  criticism  has  changed  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the 
party's  alleged  movement  towards  revolutionary  socialism.  Although  the 
Love  stone  group  has  conceded  that  the  changes  in  the  party  have  tended 
towards  a sounder  position,  a number  of  fundamental  criticisms  are  still 
made  of  the  S.P. 

Hot  a Party  of  Revolutionary  Mfl-rriftm.  The  I.L.L.A.  has  indicted  the 
"new"  Socialist  party  as  one  not  a party  of  revolutionary  Marxism,  on  two 
grounds:  (1)  The  S.P.  is  affiliated  with  the  Second  International  which 
has  a reformist  line  and  tradition.  If  the  Socialist  party  intended  to 
grow  as  a party  of  revolutionary  Marxism,  it  Bhould  have  severed  its  con- 
nections with  the  Second  International  and  repudiated  the  latter's  program 

2 

and  policies,  the  Lovestoneites  have  contended.  (2)  The  Socialist  party, 
unlike  the  I.L.L.A.,  is  an  "all-inclusive"  party.  Its  fundamental  orienta- 
tion is  neither  Marxism  nor  Marxism-Leninism.  It  has  within  its  ranks  mem- 
bers whose  viewpoints  are  not  identical  with  the  Militant  group,  as  the 
pacifist  bloc,  which  is  non-Marxian  and  non-revolutionary;  even  among  the 

^Workers  Age.  July  1,  1934,  p.  7. 

^Workers  Age.  Hov.  1,  1934,  p.  7. 
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Militants,  the  revolutionary"  Marxists  are  probably  not  in  the  majority. 

Although  many  Militants  have  professed  to  he  followers  of  Marx  and  Lenin, 

there  have  been  otherB  who  have  regarded  themselves  as  revolutionary 

socialists  without  necessarily  embracing  Marxism-Leninism,  and  still  others 

4 

whose  socialism  is  dubiously  revolutionary,  as  Norman  Thomas*  or  out-and- 

out  reform! etic,  as  Daniel  W,  Hoan.^  A party  with  such  diverse  elements 

cannot  lead  the  working  class  in  its  struggLe  to  establish  a Socialist 

Bociety  in  the  United  States,  the  Loves  tone  group  has  held. 

Basic  Program  Not  Revolut ionary.  The  CBO  critically  evaluated  the 

Draft  Program  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  issued  in 

6 , 

September,  1935  by  the  Socialist  Call  Institute  (this  document  constitu- 
ted the  Militant  program  for  the  Socialist  party)  and  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  adopted  at  the  Cleveland  Convention  in  1936.  Both  were  found 
wanting,  as  expressions  of  revolutionary  Marxism.  Regarding  the  Draft 
Program,  the  following  conclusion  was  reached: 

"There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  1935  program  is  a true 
refledtion  of  a definite  leftward  movement  that  has  been  taking  place  in 
certain  Militant  circles  in  the  past  year.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  more  left  of  these  elements,  altho  in  essential 
points  it  is  manifestly  toned  down  and  adapted  to  avoid  offending  too 
much  of  the  political  prejudices  of  the  people  at  the  right.  This'com- 
promise'  character  of  the  document  seemB  to  be  the  chief  source  of  its 
very  serious  shortcomings  as  a program  for  a revolutionary  Marxist  party. 

"Jbr,  taken  all  in  all,  the  Draft  Program  remains  within  the 
vicious  circle  of  centrism.  On  the  state,  on  the  road  to  power  and  on  war, 
it  still  attempts  to  occupy  a position  that  is  sharply  distinct  from  the 
Old  Guard,  liberal  reformism,  but  is  not  quite  identical  with  the  stand- 
point of  revolutionary  Socialism,  that  is,  Communism.  And  this  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  Militant  movement  as  such.  It  too  has  attempted  to  break 
with  the  one  without  committing  itself  Irrevocably  to  the  other  and  eo  has 
remained  stranded  in  between! 

"But  there  can  be  no  »ln  between1  fundamentally  and  in  the  long  run. 


^Workers  Age.  June  6,  1936,  p.  4. 

^Workers  Age.  Dec.  21,  1935,  p.  4. 

^Workers  Age.  April  18,  1936,  p.  7. 

^Workers  Age.  Nov.  16,  1935,  pp.  1,3;  Nov.  23,  1935,  pp.  1,3. 
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There  can  "be  no  middle  course:  it  is  either  "back  to  the  moldy  'democratic 
Socialism'  of  the  Old  Guard,  of  Kautsky  and  Caban,  or  else  forward  to  the 
revolutionary  Socialism  of  Marx  and  Lenin!  .And  the  choice  must  he  made 
sooner  rather  than  later  for,  here  as  everywhere,  stagnation  means 
retrogression*"? 

Similarly,  Lovestone  contended  that  the  Cleveland  Convention  of  1936 

settled  nothing  in  the  Socialist  party.  The  Old  Guard  Socialists  were 

ousted.  But  the  Militants  themselves  constituted  a heterogeneous  group 

who  made  concession  after  concession  to  the  Wisconsin  and  other  "right" 

8 

socialists  in  order  to  keep  the  party  together.  Lovestone  characterised 

g 

the  Declaration  of  Principles  which  emerged  as  "compounded  confusion" . 

The  most  significant  criticisms  made  of  the  Socialist  party  (based  on 
the  Draft  Program  and  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention) fell  chiefly  under  these  categories:  (1)  nature  of  the  State  and 
the  Bo  ad  to  Power;  (2)  position  on  a Labor  party. 

The  Mature  of  the  State  and  the  Hoad  to  Power.  The  Lovestoneltes 
charged  that  in  the  Draft  Program  of  the  Militants,  there  was  a blurring  of 
issues  on  the  nature  of  democracy,  the  state,  and  the  road  to  power: 
"bourgeois  democracy"  (class  democracy)  was  not  differentiated  from  the 

"democratic  rights  of  workers";  the  illusion  that  parliamentary  democracy 

10 

can  have  any  meaning  for  workers  was  not  dispelled.  Nowhere  did  one  find 
any  reference  to  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat";  In  its  place  was  sub- 
stituted a "workers  and  farmers  government"  which  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  but  "inevitably  implies  an  effort  to  reject 
its  political  substance,  to  deny  the  basic  teachings  of  Marxism  on  the 
state" 


^ Worker e Age . Nov.  23,  1935,  p.  3. 
^Workers  Age.  June  6,  1936,  pp.  1,3-4. 
9 Worker b Age.  June  13,  1936,  p.  3. 

^ ^Workers  Age.  Nov.  16,  1935,  p.  3. 
■^Idem. 
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11 . . . The  concept  of  proletarian  dictatorship  carries  within 
itself  the  revolutionary  implication  of  the  seizure  of  power  thru  the 
organized  mass  force  of  the  toilers  in  direct  clash  with  the  existing 
regime,  thru  armed  insurrection,  in  fact.  But  how  about  the  ’workers 
and  farmers  government1?  'The  working  class',  we  read  in  the  Draft 
Program,  • should  prefer  to  come  into  power  peacefully  and  democratically 
hut  that  is  an  alternative  which  at  best  is  unlikely.1  A bold,  forth- 
right statement,  indeed!  . . .n12 

Although  the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by  the  Socialist  party 
at  the  Cleveland  Convention  of  1936  restated  its  position,  there  was  still 
lacking  a clear-cut  Marxian  statement  on  the  road  to  power,  and  a recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  C.P.O.  charged. 

Because  of  its  opposition  to  the  un-Communist  position  of  the  Social- 
ist parties  throughout  the  world  on  the  question  of  the  road  to  power,  the 
CFO  went  down  on  record  as  opposed  to  all  maneuvers  to  bring  about  a merg- 
er and  organic  unity  of  both  organizations  under  one  single  Communist- 

13 

Socialist  International. 

Admission  of  Trotskyists  into  Party.  Of  even  greater  moment,  the 
S.P.  took  within  its  ranks  the  11  sect11  of  American  Trotskyists  which,  al- 
leged the  C.P.O. , was  guilty  of  "pathological  anti-Sovietism"  and  was  en- 
gaged in  11  spreading  its  distilled  venom  in  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist  par- 
14 

ty".  This  group  left  no  opportunity  pass  for  attacking  the  Soviet  Union 
and  spreading  "anti-Soviet  lies"  among  the  working  class  in  the  United 
States. ^ 


Sectarian  Attitude  towards  Labor  Party.  Prior  to  1938,  the  Socialist 
party  showed  a lack  of  consistency^  as  well  as  sectarianism  in  its  atti- 
tude towards  the  question  of  a Labor  party  in  the  United  States,  the 
I.L.L-A.  has  maintained.  The  refusal  of  the  S.P.  to  support  the  American 


^Idem. 

1 % 

Workers  Age.  June  15,  1935. 

^Workers  Age.  Dec.  19,  1936,  p.  3.  (The  Trotskyists  were  expelled  from  the 
Socialist  party  in  1937. ) 

•^Idem. 


Workers  Age.  Sept.  12,  1936,  p.  3 
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Labor  Party  in  1936  on  grounds  that  its  standard-bearer,  Hoosevelt,  was 
also  a candidate  of  a capitalist  party  showed  a lack  of  understanding  on 
how  labor  parties  grow.  They  do  not  spring  up  as  full  grown  Marxian!  move- 
ments, but  rather  have  imperfect  beginnings.  Those  who  see  the  need  for 
a genuine  labor  party  must  enter  such  movements  to  give  them  guidance  and 

direction,  to  help  formulate  their  policies.  One  cannot  stand  aloof  as 

17 

did  the  Socialist  Party  and  set  forth  conditions  for  "acceptability". 

" . . . How  is  the  A.L.P.  ever  to  become  a •genuine*  labor  party  if 
the  progressive  elements,  who  want  it  to  become  such,  are  going  to  Btay 
out?  Sectarianism  iB  always  eager  enough  to  declare  itself  ready  to 
• accept*  the  labor  movement  jUBt  as  soon  as  the  latter  begins  to  measure 
up  to  its  preconceived  standards;  meanwhile  it  is  content  with  standing 
aside  and  offering  gratuitous  advice.  It  was  against  this  type  of  sec- 
tarianism  that  Engels  inveighed  so  scathingly  over  sixty  years  ago.  . . .** 

"In  a word:  within  a few  short  months  the  Socialist  Party  has  suc- 
ceeded in  maneuvering  itself  into  such  a blind-alley  of  sectarianism 
and  confusion  that  hostility  to  labor's  first,  halting  steps  towards 
political  independence  has  become  a dominant  note  in  its  campaign,  that 
gross  distortion  of  fundamental  political  factB  and  realities  has  become 
the  very  ground  and  basis  of  its  election  appeal l 

Indecisive  Position  on  Spanish  Civil  War:  The  I.l.LJL.  contended 
that  there  was  no  unified,  integrated  point  of  view  in  the  Socialist 
party  on  the  Civil  War  in  Spain.  The  Socialist  Call  advanced  a position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  I.L.L.A.  Norman  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposed  the  policies  of  the  POUM  which  waB  supported  by  the  Socialist  Call. 
Prior  to  their  expulsion,  the  Trotskyists  advanced  still  another  position. 
And  so  on. 

"What,  then  is  the  political  line  of  the  Socialist  Party  — the  edi- 
torial in  its  official  organ,  the  Socialist  Call;  the  evasive  pronounce- 
ments of  Norman  Thomas,  its  chairman;  or  the  brazen  political  falsifica- 
tion of  Sam  Baron,  its  official  emissary  to  Spain?"~ 


17WorkBrs  Age.  Oct.  10,  1936,  p.  3. 
^ Idem. 

^ Idem. 

^Workers  Age.  JUne  26,  1937,  p.  6. 
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TBE  IHUEPEHDEBT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  — 
CRITICISM  07  THE  TROTSKYIST  M0VBM2HT 


-Comaon  Criticism  of  the  Comintern 


Despite  their  vide  differences  In  orientation  and  approach,  it  is 
possible  to  indicate  at  the  outset  some  basic  criticisms  which  the 
Brandi er-Loveetone  group  and  the  Trotskyists  in  comnon  hare  made  of  the 
Communist  International.  These  have  centered  about  two  main  allegations: 
the  bureaucratic  centrism  and  absence  of  genuine  party  democracy  in  or- 
ganizational matters;  the  departure  from  first  principles  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Leninism. 

In  reviewing  TrotBly's  Revolution  Betrayed  (in  which  he  took  sharp 
issue  with  Trotsky  on  the  latter’s  fundamental  thesis)  Bertram  Wolfe 
nevertheless  indicated  some  important  aspects  of  this  agreement: 

•As  prosecutor  he  scores  many  telling  points  against  Stalin  and  his 
methods:  the  hero  cult;  organized  sycophancy  raised  to  a system;  theoreti- 
cal sUpehodneBS  and  crudity  of  formulations;  bureaucratic  methods;  decay 
and  choking-of f of  inner  party  democracy  and  of  the  once  vigorous  life 
of  the  Soviets  as  goveranental  institutions;  limiting  discussion  and  ’self- 
criticism1  to  the  criticism  of  opponents  and  the  elimination  of  secondary 
evils,  never  permitting  an  examination  of  the  'infallible*  leader,  the 
omniscient  el  ways  correct  Poll  tbureau  and  the  untouchable  general 

line;  fatal  blunders  in  the  policies  dicfeted  to  the  Communist  International 
by  its  Russian  leadership  which  have  reduced  the  Comintern  to  a condition 
of  self-defeating  iuqpotence."^ 

Despite  their  objections  to  "Trotshyisnf , members  of  the  Love et one 
group  have  alleged  that  they  never  underrated  Trotsky1  a invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Russian  Revolution.  After  the  Revolution,  however,  they  op- 
posed him  because  of  important,  ‘ principled  differences  which  arose. 


1I«w  Republic  (June  16,  1937),  Vol.  LXOTI,  Ho.  1176,  p.  164. 
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"Troteky»s  services  to  the  Russian  revolution  are  undeniable.  It  is 
truly  shameful  to  see  how  attempts  have  been  made  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  the  years  1917  to  1920  in  ouch  fashion  as  to  omit  the  heroic  pages 
that  Trotsky  Inscribed  there.  To  such  depths  does  petty,  shameless 
factionalism  lead,  to  falsification  of  historical  truth,  to  brazen 
forgery 


Criticism  of  the  Trotskyists  — Prior  to  1937 

Backgrounds.  The  relationship  of  the  CPO  leadership  to  the  Trotskyists 
has  always  been  one  of  principled  opposition,  the  former  has  alleged. 

Loves  tone  has  maintained  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  demand  the  removal 
of  Trotsky  from  the  Comintern. 

"It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  at  the  full  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Commnist  International,  held  in  Moscow  in  July, 

1927,  Thaelmann  and  I were  elected  to  meet  a sub-committee  of  the  Political 
Bureau  consisting  of  Stalin  and  Bucharln,  to  demand  that  the  Rue  si  an  party 
expel  Trotsky  forthwith.  It  might  likewise  Interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  Stalin  w&b  then  most  adamant  in  his  opposition  to  the  expulsion  of 
Trotsky  from  the  C.P.S.U."4 

following  year,  the  American  Trotskyist s (Cannon  others)  were 
expelled  from  the  C.P.  In  the  campaign  against  Trotskyism  which  was  being 
waged  by  the  Lovestone  leadership  of  the  Communist  party.  ® Love  stone  him- 
self said  in  referring  to  the  Trotskyists,  "The  Party  under  ite  present 
leadership,  has  been  among  the  first  sections  of  the  Comnunlst  Internation- 
al In  combatting  deviations  from  the  Leninist  line.  . . ,"6 

Bertram  Wolfe,  however,  has  narrated  that  in  1929,  as  a member  of  the 

Executive  Oommlttee  of  the  Communist  International,  he  voted  against  the 

7 

proposed  deportation  of  Trotsky. 

2 

WWL'fe,  Things  We  Want  to  Know,  p.  19. 

^Criticism  of  the  Trotskyist  position  Is  found  throughout  the  writings  of 
the  Lovestone-Brandler  group.  But  for  the  most  extended  accounts  see  Comrn- 
nlst  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition).  Where  We  Stand,  Vol . II,  pp. 22-31 . 

%ew  York  Times,  fob.  14,  1937,  Sect.  17,  p.  8. 

^Lovestone,  Pages  from  Party  History,  p.  16.  Wolfe,  The  Trotsky  Opposition. 

^Lovestone,  op,  clt. , p.  16. 

7Woife,  SMagaJfeJfeaLJLa  gaai«  p-  2o* 
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■ * * writer  of  these  lines,  when  serving  ns  a representative 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  International  in  1929,  on 
being  asked  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  proposed  deportation  of  Trotsky, 
recorded  his  vote  against  it.  (To  my  chagrin  I learned  that  Trotsky  had 
already  been  secretly  deported  at  the  time  the  stem  'consultative  vote* 
was  being  taken)."® 

Ib  will  be  impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  criti- 
cisnsmade  by  the  International  Commmiet  Opposition  of  the  Trotskyists. 

Only  the  major  Issues  will  be  presented;  for  other  details  the  reader  is 
referred  in  the  footnotes.  Tbs  main  differences  between  the  two  groups 
centered  about:  Trotsky's  Theimidorian  Conception  of  the  Soviet  State; 
his  theory  of  permanent  revolution;  his  call  for  a Fourth  International. 
Arising  from  these  were  secondary  issues  Which  will  also  be  discussed. 

Thennidorian  Theory _a  Departure  from  Fundamentals.  The  ICO  quoted 

Trotsky  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.S.E*  is  no  longer  a proletarian  dicta— 

torship  but  a "bureaucratic  dicta  tor  ship'1  which  is  proletarian  "only  in 
, . 9 

its  property  relations".  This,  the  essence  of  Bxermidor,  was  categorically 
rejected  by  the  Loves tone-Brandler  group  shlch  characterised  such  a concep- 
tion ae  a departure  from  fundamentals  of  Communism."^ 

"...  However  shamefully  the  Stalin  leadership  has  misused  the 
apparatus  of  the  Soviet  State  for  factional  purposes,  nevertheless  the  Com— 
nunist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a Communist  Party,  the  soviet 
state  a proletarian  government  both  in  property  relations  and  class  rule, 
and  while  we  are  seeking  to  correct  ite  errors  and  restore  inner  party 
democracy,  this  does  not  for  a moment  Justify  a false  analysis  of  the  class 
character  of  that  state;  nor  an  attempt  to  build  a rival  party  in  Russia, 
which  can  only  be  built  in  actual  struggle  and  shlch  threatens  the  unity 
of  the  proletariat  and  the  existence  of  the  dictatorship  itself;  nor  the 
conduct  of  strikes  against  the  workers'  government ."U 

"...  The  viewpoint  of  Trotskyism  Is  wrong  in  theory  and  is  contra- 
dicted hy  the  most  obvious  facts  In  the  recent  history  of  the  U.S.8.R. 
(Socialist  construction,  etc.)  and  in  international  politics  (attitude  of 
the  imperialist  powere  to  the  Soviet  Union).  It  is  this  fundamentally 


6Idem. 

®folfe,  What  is  the  Comqprrtflt  Opposition?  p.  44. 
lQIdam. 

Ibid. , pp.  44-45. 
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wrong  estimation  of  the  class  character  of  the  Soviet  State  (and  the  con- 
sequences: the  two  party  system  in  the  USSR,  the  fomenting  of  0 tribes  in 
the  USSR,  the  slogan  of  secret  ballot*  etc.)  that  constitutes  the  crucial 
deviation  of  Trotslgrlan  from  the  principles  of  Communism."** 

A consequence  of  Thermidor,  the  International  Oonsnonist  Opposition 

maintained*  was  the  necessity  of  forming  another  political  party  within 

the  U.S.S.R,  whose  unique  function  must  ultimately  he  to  foment  civil  war 

in  order  to  overthrow  the  Stalin  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 

the  contention  of  the  Lovestone-Brandler  group  that*  for  all  its  mistakes 

and  errors,  the  existing  party  was  basically  sound;  that  a second  party 

would  he  calami  tons  because  it  would  result  in  civil  war  and  would  furnish 

13 

fascist  powers  with  an  opportunity  for  destroying  the  Soviet  Union. 

Socialism  Can  Be  Built  in  One  Country.  The  ICO  characterized 

Trotsky*®  belief  in  the  inqjossibility  of  building  socialism  in  one  country 

as  "an  old  Trotskyist  error*  which  went  back  to  the  days  preceding  the 

14 

November  revolution.  To  maintain  that  socialism  was  not  being  built 

in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  light  of  the  tremendous  pace  at  which  socialist 

construction  was  proceeding,  It  alleged, was  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  held  up  as  a living  example  of  how  socialism  could 

15 

be  built  In  a single  country. 

"The  dognatlc  rejection  of  the  possibility  of  'building  up  Socialism 
in  one  country*  ie  an  old  Trotskyist  error.  ...  In  its  latest  form  it 
represents  a profound  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
building  up  Socialism  on  the  basis  of  its  own  economic  resources  and  class 
forces. 

"In  the  first  years  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  situation  was  so 
desperate  in  Russia  (breakdown  as  the  result  of  war,  famine*  revolution 
and  counter-revolution  and  foreign  invasion)  and  the  revolution  seemed  so 
imminent  in  Germany  and  other  Western  lands*  that  there  was  and  could  be 
no  thought  of  building  socialism  in  a temporarily  isolated  Russia.  The 


^Communist  Party  of  Uni  ted  States  (Opposition).  Where  We  Stand*  Tol.  Il*p.2S. 

l^Wolfe,  op.  clt. . pp.  45-46  , 49.  Love  stone,  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  and  World 
Revolution,  pp.  24-25. 

14Wolfe,  op.  clt..  p.  41.  Communist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition). 

Where  We  Stand.  Tol.  II,  p.  25. 

15 

Wolfe,  op.  clt.*  pp . 41-42.  Love stone,  op.  clt..  pp.  17-18. 
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only  thought  was  to  hold  on  a little  longer  until  the  revolution  should 
“break  out  in  the  west.  But  in  the  early  20' s,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  capitalism  was  being  stabilised  and  that  there  would  be  a shorter 
or  longer  period  when  the  two  systems  would  exist  side  by  side  without 
either  for  the  moment  being  able  to  overthrow  the  other,  then  it  became 
necessary  to  canvass  the  possibility  of  doing  something  else  beside  Just 
holding  out  — namely  using  the  vast  and  varied  resources  and  revolutionary 
initiative  of  the  Bus  elan  masses  and  Russian  land  for  the  building  of 
soclalim  as  long  as  peace  should  last.  In  this  respect  the  Central 
Comnittee,  and  after  its  disruption  Stalin  and  hie  group,  in  spite  of 
various  crudities  of  formulation  and  blunders  in  detail,  have  been  correct, 
and  Trotsky'  e fiercely  Eloquent  but  empty  phrases  about  not  'socialism 
in  one  country'  but  'world  revolution',  served  only  to  cloak  a purely 
negative  and  defeatist  pessimism  as  to  the  possibility  of  building  social - 


Further,  the  International  Comnonist  Opposition  denied  that  there  was 

any  essential  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

world  proletariat;  likewise  it  rejected  the  idea  that  building  socialism 

17 

in  the  U.S.S.B.  was  Incompatible  with  revolutionary  Marxism. 

"The  Trotskyite  theory  that  there  is  a fundamental  cleavage  between 
the  interests  of  'Bussian  state  policy'  and  the  interests  of  the  internation- 
al proletariat  is  false  from  top  to  bottom.  . . ."1® 

"...  There  Is  no  such  question  as  to  'which  comes  first* , the  de- 
fense of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  revolutionary  struggles  inside  any  particu- 
lar country.  The  two  are  distinct  but  inseparable  phases  of  one  organic 
task:  the  defeat  of  the  international  bourgeoisie.  A successful  defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  C.F.S.U.  helps  the  revolutionary  labor  movement 
in  the  capitalist  countries,  that  is,  a rising  revolutionary  proletarian  _ 
movement  Is  the  best  defense  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  non-Bosslan  workers." 

Finally,  the  Loves tone-B randier  group  contended,  Trotsky' s theory  of 
permanent  revolution  betrayed  a fundamental  error  in  his  analysis  and  under- 
estimation of  the  role  of  the  peasantry.  Fearing  that  an  alliance  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry  was  impossible  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the  world  proletariat  as  the  main  evqppart  of 


*®Wolfe,  on.  clt..  pp.  41-42. 

1? Communist  Party  of  Uhited  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  gtand.  7ol.  I, 
pp.  20,  53.  Love stone,  op.  clt..  pp.  10,  27. 

IS 

Loveetone,  on.  clt..  p.  27. 

19  Idem. 
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the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  he  me  mistaken. 

"Here,  as  elsewhere,  Trotslgrlan  camouflages  ite  pessimism  as  to  the 
forces  of  the  revolution  under  a left- Bounding  cloak  — in  this  case  em- 
ploying the  famous  Marxian  term  of  'the  revolution  in  permanence*  to 
cover  a thoroughly  un-Marxian  picture  of  the  course  of  the  revolution.*^ 

A Fourth  International  Unnecessary.  Sven  admitting,  for  purposes  of 
argument,  the  soundness  of  Trotsky's  critlcim  of  the  Stalin  bureaucracy 
and  also  ite  deviation  from  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism  as  evidenced, 
for  example,  by  the  People's  Front  policies,  the  International  Conmunlet 
Opposition  ms  nevertheless  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a Fourth  Interna- 
tional. It  believed  that  a healthy  opposition  to  the  policies  of  Stalin 
already  existed  within  the  Third  International,  and  that  if  these  senti- 
ments were  given  time  to  crystalize  and  become  articulate,  the  hand  of  the 
Stalin  leadership  would  be  forced  back  in  the  direction  of  a correct  Uarx- 
iet-Lenlnist  line,  from  which  it  had  so  manifestly  departed. 

Heinrich  Brandi er,  speaking  for  the  Bureau  of  the  International  Commu- 
nist Opposition,  emphatically  stated  his  opposition  to  the  Trotskyist 
Fourth  International: 

■Jhst  as  urgently  as  it  le  necessary  to  get  under  way  an  international 
co-operation  of  all  forces  that  have  remained  loyal  to  Uarxiam  Leninism 
in  the  struggle  against  the  reformist  policy  which  the  Second  and  the  Third 
International  are  jointly  practicing  now,  just  as  necessary  is  it  to  fight 
against  the  anti-Bolshevist , Trotskyist  idea  of  a new  International.  Vhat 
we  advocate  1b  a reorganisation  and  a revival  of  the  Conmunlet  International 
on  a basis  of  communist  principles  and  inner-party  democracy  with  equal,  but 
not  predominant  participation  of  the  CFSU.  . . 

Speaking  for  the  American  section  of  the  IX,  Love  stone  similarly  ex- 
pressed himself: 

"nationally  and  internationally,  our  organization  is  categorically 
opposed  to  the  Fourth  International.  We  are  today,  as  we  were  before  the 
recent  Moscow  trials,  for  the  reconstruction  and  reunification  of  the  Third 
International  on  the  basis  of  a return  to  Communist  principles,  a restora- 


^folfe,  op.  clt..  p.  43. 

21  Idem. 

^^Workers  Age.  June  12,  1937,  p.  3. 
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tion  of  party  democracy  and  the  establishment  of  a genuine,  collective, 
international  leadership .*23 

At  an  earlier  date,  opposition  to  a Fourth  International  was  also  put 
on  other  grounds:  Trotsky*  s demand  for  a Fourth  International  would  attract 
to  its  ranks  dissatisfied  adherents  of  the  Second  International  Who  other- 
wise might  have  gone  over  to  the  Third  International  hut  who  were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  go  the  entire  way.  The  result  would  he  a Second-and-a-Balf 
International  with  a centrist  tendency  rather  than  a fighting  revolutionary 
Marxian  organisation.*^ 

”...  Thus  Trotsky  becomes  the  main  rallying  point  for  the  new 
centrism  and  hie  views  and  efforts  to  organise  a new  international  become 
a serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  world  Cosx&uniet 
movement  and  in  the  way  of  the  emergence  of  a genuine  left  movement  from 
the  Second  International  to  Communism.  "25 

Trotskv  a Former  Supporter  of  Popular  Front  lam.  Despite  the  clamor 
of  the  Trotskyists  against  the  Popular  Front,  the  Lovestone-Brandler 
group  accused  Trotsky  of  having  first  espoused  the  Popular  Front  orienta- 
tion. It  was  Trotsky,  they  alleged,  who  first  demanded  a Peoples  Front, 
for  fascist  and  bourgeois-democratic  countries.  Two  excerpts  were  quoted 
from  his  writings  to  sustain  this  contention,  an  article  which  appeared  In 
theBTrotskyite  press”  for  July,  1933,  entitled,  "Fascism  and  Democratic 
Slogans”;  and  another,  "The  Situation  in  Europe”,  which  appeared  in  La 
Verlte.  Bo.  180. 26  The  Communist  Party  Opposition  alleged  that  herein 
were  found  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Comintern  for  the  People's  Front. 
From  this  it  concluded: 

”If  today  Trotsky  indignantly  flays  the  people's  front  policy  it 
simply  proves,  once  again,  that  he  posseeees  a remarkably  bad  memory  for 


^®Loveetone,  Hew  York  Times.  Feb.  14,  1937,  Sect.  IV,  p.  8. 
‘^folfe,  op.  cit..  pp.  46-48. 

25Wolfe,  op.  cit..  p.  48. 

26Torkers  Age.  April  10,  1937,  p.  4. 
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hia  own  political  utterances.  The  conception  which  Trotsky  advances  In 
1933  ahowe  that  he  does  not  object  to  the  peopled  front  policy  of  the 
Cl  from  a standpoint  of  Uarxlan-Leninist  principles.  Trotsky’ s struggles 
against  the  01  is  completely  unprincipled.  Such  it  was  formerly,  such  it 
is  today. "27 

"...  Trotsky  propagated  what  today  is  called  the  people's  front 
policy.  Today  he  is  against  the  People's  Front  policy. 

"Trotsky's  behavior  shows  that  his  political  vociferations  do  not 
depend  on  whether  the  01  is  right  or  wrong  but  that,  due  to  hie  anti- 
bolshevist  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  CFSU  he  is  constantly 
striving  to  say  something  which  is  as  much  in  contrast  to  the  policy  of 
the  Cl  as  is  possible.  The  result  is  that  his  conclusions  contradict 
themselves  at  least  as  much  as  the  diverse  turns  of  the  Cl.  . . ."2® 

The  "french  Turn" . The  International  Oomminist  Opposition  saw  no 

Justification  for  the  so-called  "French  turn"  of  the  Trotskyists,  i.  e., 

their  entering  the  Socialist  party  in  franco  and  elsewhere  from  which 

they  were  subsequently  expelled.  This  was  regarded  by  the  Lovestone- 

Brandler  group  as  further  evidence  of  the  break  of  the  Trotskyists  with 

29 

Marzist-Leninist  fundamentals. 

"Precisely  at  the  moment  that  such  deep  changes  are  taking  places 
within  the  official  Cosmunist  movement,  precisely  at  the  moment  that  the 
struggle  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  C.I.  has  definitely  reached  a new 
stage,  the  Trotskyltee,  having  lost  all  hope  in  the  Third  International  now 
fix  their  aspirations  upon  the  Second  and  are  everywhere  taking  steps  to 
liquidate  themselves  into  the  Socialist  and  Centrist  parties.  Thereby 
they  definitely  signalize  their  break  with  world  Communism  so  that  in  the 
future  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  our  movement  will  be  en- 
tirely external."®® 

Trotskyism  an  Bxtremn  Sectarian  Movement.  The  Love  etone-B  randier 
group  contended  that  the  Trotskyists  were  guilty  of  sectarianism  as  the 
official  Communist  party  ever  was  even  at  the  height  of  its  Third  Period 
madness.  The  Lovestoneites  asserted  that  Trotsky  made  the  Hue  elan  question 
the  pivotal  point  about  which  his  other  doctrines  revolved.  Ae  a result, 


^Workers  Age.  April  10,  1937,  p.  6. 

^Idam. 

2®lolfe,  Things  We  Want  to  Know,  p.  20.  Oonnraniet  Party  (Opposition),  Where 
We  Stand.  Tfol.  17,  pp.  11,  30.  Workers  Age.  Oct.  15,  1934,  pp.  4,7. 
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'cooxmmist  Party  (Opposition),  Where  TFe  Stand.  Vol*  IVt  p.  30 


his  evaluations  of  the  "best  strategy  and  tactics  to  he  pursued  by  the  Com- 

31 

sainist  International  sere  unreliable,  unsound,  and,  above  all,  sectarian. 

Nowhere  in  his  writings,  alleged  the  ICO,  did  one  find  any  indications  of 

the  need  for  a different  approach  in  different  sections  of  the  Communist 

32 

International  (i.e.  fl exceptional ism"  ). 

■The  boasted  'internationalism*  of  Trotskyist  faction  is  exactly  the 
same  type  of  distorted  interna tionalion  that  characterises  the  Stalin 
system  of  international  leadership.  Trotsky  like  Stalin  makes  the  essence 
of  hi 8 faction  the  mobollsatlon  of  the  Communist  International  on  the 
basis  of  the  program  of  one  faction  of  the  Russian  Party.  Rot  a system 
of  real  collective  international  leadership  for  the  Comintern  hut  the 
conversion  of  the  Comintern  into  a tail-end  of  a Russian  faction  (in  this 
case;  the  international  Trotskyist  oppositions  into  a tail-end  to  the 
Russian  Trotskyist  faction)  — this  is  the  program  of  Trotskyism.  A 
system  such  as  this  condemns  the  international  Trotskyist  movement  to  in- 
evitable sectarianism."^ 

"Trotskyism  attempts  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  internationalism 
hy  an  attack  on  the  so-called  doctrine  of  'national  socialism1.  Trotsky 
pretends  that  Stalin  is  in  favor  of  'Socialism  in  one  country'  while  he, 
Trotsky,  is  in  favor  of  'Socialimn  in  all  countries'. 

■Thus  Trotskyism  tries  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  genuine  inter- 
nationalism for  his  international  apparatus  developed  on  the  basis  of  and 
for  the  sake  of  factional  struggle  in  the  Russian  party.  Neither  faction 
has  ary  use  for  the  principle  of  adaptation  and  modification  of  the 
general  line  to  the  specific  and  concrete  conditions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. This  view  le  branded  as  'exceptional ism'  by  Stalin,  as  'national 
socialism'  by  Trotsky.  . . ."34 

"The  very  method  of  formation  of  the  Trotskyist  faction  reveals  its 
Incurable  sectarianism.  Its  groups  in  the  various  countries  have  nothing 
to  Bay  on  the  problems  of  the  masses  in  the  country  in  question.  They  have 
a fixed  credo,  a memorised  and  invariable  litany  which  they  recite  on  all 
occasions,  to  all  questioners,  as  the  solution  of  all  problems.  . . . 

"In  other  words,  the  formation  of  the  Trotskyist  groups  in  each  coun- 
try and  on  a world  scale  takes  place  not  on  the  burning  questions  on  which 
the  movement  should  be  built  and  to  which  answers  mist  be  found , but  on  the 
basis  of  the  points  of  difference  (mostly  outlived)  on  Which  Trotsky  dif- 
fered from  the  Central  Comnlttee  of  the  Conmunlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  questions  form  a closed  system  of  ritualistic  dognas  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  actuality  or  to  their  present  direct  relation  to  the  vital 


Wolfe,  What  is  the  Coar,yiTV<  0*  party  Opposition!  pp.  40-41.  Connunist  Party 
of  the  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II,  p.  27. 

® Wolfe,  op.  clt..  p.  41. 

^Oomminist  Party  of  United  States  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II, 
p.  27. 

^olfe.  op.  clt..  p.  41. 
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questions  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  This  doctrinal  sectarianism 
could  not  produce  anything  hut  a doctrinaire  sect  .*3® 

Span! ah  Civil  War.  The  position  taken  hy  the  TrotsliyistB  in  Spain  in 

opposing  the  policies  of  the  P.O.U.M.  was  given  as  another  example  of  its 

36 

sectarian! on.  The  Lovestone-Brandler  group,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 

that  the  P.O.U.M.  constituted  the  only  true  revolutionary  Marxian  party  in 

37 

Spain,  and  that  all  Marxists  should  have  rallied  to  its  support. 

Political  Eolations  With  Trotskyists.  In  the  early  days  following 
the  expulsion  of  hoth  the  Troteky  and  the  Lovestone  groups  from  the  Commu- 
nist party,  the  LovestonelteB,  in  their  desire  for  a re-united  Comnunist 
movement,  indicated  their  wlllingnesB  to  have  the  Trotskyists  re-instated 
into  the  C.P.  if  they  gave  up  the  Thermldorian  conception  of  the  Soviet 
state,  which  was  alleged  to  he  a deviation  from  Marxism-Leninism  on  a 

fundamental  question.  Otherwise  differences  not  going  to  the  rootB  of  Com- 

38 

monism  should  he  tolerated  within  the  party,  the  Lovestonietes  conceded. 

The  advocacy  of  the  Fourth  International  hy  the  Trotskyists,  however, 
made  organic  unity  out  tf  the  question.  Nevertheless  the  Lovestone-Brandler 
group  recognized  the  Trotskyists  as  class-conscious  workers  who  were  in 
agreement  with  thorn  on  many  questions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  some  of  the  lranediate  steps  to  he  taken  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditions  of  the  working  class.  It  therefore  favored  united  front 
agreements  with  the  Trotskyists  wherever  such  joint  action  was  possible. 

It  contended,  nevertheless,  that  the  Trotslqriats  were  averse  to  such  action 

g5Ibld. . pp.  39-40. 

a6Wbrkers  Age.  Aug.  7,  1937,  p.  4.  Wolfe,  Civil  War  in  Spain,  pp.  67-73. 

g ^Worker a Age.  July  24,  1937,  pp.  2,6;  Nov.  6,  1937,  pp.  1,2,4.  Wolfe, 
op.  elt,.  pp.  46-46. 

^Wolfe,  What  is  the  Communist  OpposltlonT  p.  52.  Communist  Party  of  United 
States,  (Opposition),  Where  We  Stand.  Vol.  II,  p.  29. 
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with  them. 

"While  fusions  or  organisational  unity  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
question  of  blocs  or  agreements  on  specific  questions  or  in  specific 
fields  of  the  class  struggle  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  We  axe  in 
favor  of  such  blocs  and  agreements  with  the  Trotsky! tee  as  with  other 
working  class  elements,  on  the  basis  of  partial  programs  corresponding  to 
the  needs  of  the  class  struggle.  Characteristically  enough,  however,  the 
Trotskyites,  true  to  their  sectarian  prejudices,  have  quite  a different 
view  on  this  question."^® 

But  despite  thlB  avowed  desire  for  a broad  united  front  with  all  work- 
ing class  organizations,  the  Love  stone  group  was  wary  lest  it  antagonize 
the  Gommmist  party,  with  idiom  it  was  attempting  to  achieve  organic  unity 
(on  a "principled  basis'1)  above  everything  else,  prior  to  1937. 

"We  must  intensify  our  united  front  activities.  United  front  actions 
with  Impotent  sects  (AWP,  Trotsky! tee,  etc.)  are  of  no  special  value, 
since  they  do  not  serve  to  set  any  masses  in  motion  to  struggle  against 
employers  and  do  not  help  attain  revolutionary  unity,  furthermore,  we 
must  be  on  guard  against  such  united  fronts  giving  the  appearance  of 
being  anti-CP  blocs.  We  must  rather  move  the  center  of  gravity  of  crur 
united  front  actions  towards  mass  organizations  (trade  unions,  fraternal 
organizations)  and  towards  some  significant  political  organizations  (C.P. 
and  S.P.)."41 


Criticism  of  the  Trotskyists  — Since  1937 


Although  the  Trotskyists  and  Lovestoneites  have  been  in  general  agree- 
ment upon  the  bankruptcy  of  People's  frontism,  many  differences  still  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  I J».L.A.  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  Trots^rlsts 
to  task  on  several  matters.  It  has  accused  them  of  factional  bias  and 
sectarianism,  as  exemplified  by  their  early  intransigent  attitude  towards 
the  labor  party,  and  the  Ludlow  resolution  calling  for  a popular  referendum 
on  war.  It  commended  their  subsequent  reversal  on  both  questions.*  The 
IJi.L.A.  has  also  condemned  their  refusal  to  support  the  Keep  America  Out  of 


39Commniet  Party  of  Edited  States  (Opposition),  op.  clt..  pp.  30-31. 
^°Ibid. . p.  31. 

^Workers  Age.  July  15,  1934,  p.  5. 

* Workers  Age.  Oct.  8,  1938,  p.  3. 
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Tfer  gognltteeM>  six-point  program;  the  latter*  s fundamental  anti- 


2 

collective  security  orientation  is  sound,  even  if  not  thoroughly  Marxian. 

The  I.L *L*A.  has  also  indicated  that  it  ill  behooves  the  Trotskyists 

to  gloat  over  the  reversal  made  by  the  Lovestoneites  of  their  position  on 

the  Moscow  Trials.  The  I .L.L.A.  has  reminded  them  that  Trotsky  at  one  time 

also  condoned  the  Menshevik  trials  in  1931  where  the  evidence  of  guilt  was 

3 

no  more  substantial. 

In  recent  years,  many  of  the  disagreements  on  theoretical  questions 
between  LovestonelteB  and  Trotstyites  have  disappeared.  In  spite  of  this, 
differences  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  everyday  work  (in  the  labor  move- 
ment , for  example)  have  been  bo  great  that  the  two  organizations  have 
found  it  difficult  to  agree  even  upon  united  front  activities  on  specific 
issues.  Actual  organizational  unity  has  appeared  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question 


2 Worker  a Age.  March  26,  1938. 
^Workers  Age.  June  11,  1938,  p.  4. 
Workers  A*e.  March  15,  1938,  p.  4. 
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CHAFTER  mil 

THE  SOCIALIST  WORKERS  PARTY  — HISTORY 
Brief  History 

Russian  Backgrounds.  The  history  of  the  International  Left  Opposi- 
tion and  the  Fourth  International  dates  hack  to  the  period  of  Lenin*  s 
illness  and  death  in  1923,  at  which  time  organized  opposition  within 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.S.H. , and  in  the  Commu- 
nist International  itself  began  to  tabs  definite  form  and  shape.  Leon 
Trot  shy,  leader  of  the  movement,  severely  arraigned  the  elected  successors 
of  Lenin,  a triumvirate,  consisting  of  Stalin,  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev,  for 
their  bureaucratic  control  of  the  party,  their  abandonment  of  workers* 
democracy  and  their  position  on  principled  Ibsuos  facing  the  Soviet  Union.* 
Trotsky  nevertheless  expressed  a minority  viewpoint  on  the  Central  Committee. 
He  was  dismissed  from  Mb  post  as  War  Commissar  in  1924.  In  1927,  the  Fif- 
teenth Congress  of  the  Conmunist  Party,  U.S.S.H. , passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Otroosi  tion.  In  January,  1928,  following  Ms  expul- 
sion from  the  party,  Trotsky  was  exiled  to  Central  Asia,  near  the  CMnese 
frontier.  The  following  year  he  was  forcibly  deported  to  Turkey.  Since 
1929,  he  has  been  living  in  exile  (now  in  Mexico);  he  has  continued  to  keep 
Ms  point  of  view  and  differences  with  the  Stalin  regime  before  the  interna- 

*Heisler,  The  First  Two  Moscow  Trials,  pp.  116-130.  Schachtman,  Ten  Years  — 
History  and  Principles  of  the  Left  Opposition,  p.  11.  Trotsky,  The  TMrd 
International  After  Lenin.  Appendix,  p.  314. 
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tlonsl  proletariat.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Fourth  International. 

ftgpulaion  of  Trotslgrists  from  C.P. . U.S.A.  The  ousting  of  the  left 

Opposition  from  the  Bussian  section  of  the  Comintern  led  to  similar  action 

throughout  the  world.  In  1928,  Cannon,  Swabeck,  Ahhern,  Schachtman,  all 

members  of  the  Central  Coznnittee,  C.P. , U.S.A. , and  other  followers  of 

3 

Trot  sky,  were  expelled  from  the  American  CoomunlBt  Party.  Trotsky's  fol- 
lowers in  the  United  States  soon  developed  discordant  viewpoints.  Prom 
the  Communist  league  of  America,  the  official  Trotskyist  movement,  two 
significant  splits  occurred,  the  Communist  league  of  Struggle,  led  by 
Albert  Weisbord  and  the  League  for  Revolutionary  Workers  Party,  under  the 

leadership  of  B.J.  Held.  Both  repudiated,  and  in  turn  were  repudiated, 

4 

by  Trotsky. 

larly  Objective.  Trom  1928  until  1934,  the  Comomist  league  of 
America  constituted  an  Opposition  to  the  offical  Communist  party  rather 
than  an  independent  political  force.  Its  objective,  in  comnon  with  all  ad- 
herents of  the  International  Left  Opposition,  waB  to  refoxm  the  official 

5 

party  by  pressure  from  without. 

TomiAtion  of  Workers  Party . By  1934,  sensing  futility  in  the  task  of 
correcting  the  line  of  the  Comintern  in  accordance  with  its  own  principles, 
strategy  and  tactics,  the  Communist  League  of  America  abandoned  its  position  as 
an  Opposition  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  American  Workers  Party, 

2 

Trotsky,  My  Life,  passim:  Third  International  After  Lenin.  Appendix, 
pp.  314-315. 

^Trotsky,  The  Third  International  After  Lenin.  Appendix,  p.  330.  Socialist 
Appeal.  Oct.  22,  1938,  pp.  1,6. 

^Discussed  infra. 

5 

Trotsky,  What  Hext?  pp.  184-185. 
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an  outgrowth  of  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Labor  Action,  for  a merger  of 

the  two  movements  and  the  launching  of  a new  Marxian  party,  subsequently 

6 

known  as  the  Workers  Party  of  the  United  States* 

Entrance  into  Socialist  Party.  In  1936,  the  Workers  Party  of  the  United 
States,  after  more  than  a year  of  revolutionary  activity  upon  the  American 
scene,  began  to  weigh  the  possibilities  of  merging  its  forces  once  more,  this 
time  with  the  Socialist  party.  In  June,  1936,  after  much  negotiation,  the 
union  waB  consummated.  The  national  Committee  of  the  Workers  Party  of  the 
United  States,  issued  an  order  of  dissolution.  Which  read  in  part: 

"At  the  last  convention,  the  National  Committee  of  the  Workers  Party 
was  instructed  to  follow  closely  the  developments  within  the  Socialist  Party 
and  was  given  full  power  to  take  appropriate  action  in  the  event  of  a favor- 
able outcome  of  the  internal  struggle.  By  virtue  of  this  authority,  the 
National  Committee  herewith  decides  to  dissolve  the  Workers  Party  as  a sepa- 
rate organization  and  calls  upon  all  its  members  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America.  It  appeals  to  all  revolutionary  workers  to  fol- 
low this  example. 

"The  comrades  who  have  been  grouped  in  the  Workers  Party  join  not  as  a 
separate  faction,  and  take  their  places  side  by  side  with  the  militant 
fighters  in  the  ranks  of  the  S.F.  with  the  aim  of  building  it  into  a mass 
party  of  revolutionary  socialism.  We  aim  to  work  loyally  and  devotedly  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  to  observe  discipline  in  action.  We 
enter  the  Socialist  Party  as  we  are,  with  our  ideas.  We  assume  all  the  ob- 
ligations and  duties  of  party  membership  and  ask  no  special  privileges.  On 
the  basis  of  equal  duties  and  equal  rights  we  obligate  ourselves  to  work 
loyally  and  devotedly  to  build  the  Socialist  Party  into  a powerful,  united 
organization  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  socialism."” 

Not  all  members  of  the  Workers  party  were  in  accord  with  the  dissolu- 
tion. A anal  1 section,  the  "Oehler  Croup",  bitterly  opposed  it.  They  have 
continued  to  remain  an  independent  Marxian  league,  known  as  the  Be  volutionary 

O 

Workers  League. 


^Socialist  Appeal.  Oct.  22,  1938,  p.  5.  "Prospects  for  a New  party  in 
America,  "New  International  (Sept. -Oct.,  1934),  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  65-67. 
"The  Workers  Party  is  Pounded,"  New  International  (Dec*,  1934),  Vol.  I,  No. 
6f  pp.  129—130* 

7Hew  Militant.  June  6,  1936,  p.  1.  (Last  issue  of  the  official  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  Workers  Party  of  the  U.S.) 

O 

Discussed  Infra. 
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Expulslon  from  Socialist  Party.  Prom  Jane,  1936  until  August, 

1937,  the  Trotskyists  have  alleged,  they  acted  &b  loyal  members  of  the 
Socialist  party,  assuming  their  share  of  responsibilities,  participating 
in  the  formation  of  policies,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  party  discipline. 
In  the  early  part  of  August,  1937,  beginning  in  New  York  City,  they  were 
summarily  and  un Justifiably  expelled  from  the  Socialist  party  on  flimsy 
and  trumped-up  charges  of  violating  party  discipline,  they  have  declared. 

The  basis  for  their  expulsion,  they  have  further  averred,  was  not  any 
principled  difference  with  the  S.P.;  the  bureaucratic  leaders  of  the  latter 
organisation  feared  the  loss  of  their  positions  and  their  control  over 
the  party  because  the  Trotskyists  were  showing  the  membership  by  their  ac- 
tivity, militancy  and  correct  analyses  that  they  deserved  to  be  elevated 

to  positions  of  leadership  and  trust,  something  which  could  be  done  only 

9 

at  the  expense  of  the  existing  bureaucracy.  The  Trotskyists  thereupon 

reissued  their  theoretical  organ,  the  Socialist  Anneal,  as  a weekly  paper, 

10 

and  urged  the  Left-Wing  of  the  party  to  fight  the  expulsions. 

Although  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.P.  subsequently 
declared,  in  effect,  that  the  expulsions  had  been  illegal,  and  offered  to 
take  back  all  expelled  Trotskyists  except  the  top  leadership,  the  Trotsky- 
ists had  proceeded  too  far  with  their  plane  for  launching  a new  party  in 
the  interim  to  retreat.  Instead  of  returning,  they  urged  the  adherents  of 
the  Left  wing  to  leave  the  S.P.  and  Join  with  them  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  party.  A convention  of  Trotskyists  was  held  in  Chicago  several  months 
later  (Pec.  31,  1937-Jan.  3,  1938),  and  a new  Rmass  revolutionary  party*, 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Aug.  14,  1937,  pp.  1,8. 

10Idem. 
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xi 

the  Socialist  Workers  party,  was  formally  established. 

The  S.W.P.  attached  great  significance  to  the  timeliness  of  its  or- 
ganization. It  believed  that  a new  party  based  upon  the  principles  of 
Bolshevik-Leninisn  was  necessary  in  the  United  States;  it  proposed  to 
serve  that  Important  function  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Fourth  International . 

•The  Socialist  Workers  Party,  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  Fourth 
International  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  has  no  rival  in  the  field.  It 
is  the  only  revolutionary  party,  the  heir  of  the  rich  traditions  of  the 
past  and  the  herald  of  the  future. "12 

The  Fourth  International 

Although  the  Fourth  International  was  formally  launched  in  1938, 

1 

its  historical  antecedents  went  back  tec  years  into  the  past.  Trotsky 

has  indicated  that  • . . . the  pre-history  of  the  Fourth  International 

2 

properly  falls  into  three  BtageB.  . . The  first  of  these  extended 

from  1923  until  1933;  the  second  was  the  period  In  which  the  Trotskyists 
attempted  to  make  the  socialist  parties  the  vehicle  for  their  revolution- 
ary activities;  the  third  was  ushered  in  by  the  formation  of  the  Fourth 
3 

International . 

1923-1933.  Trotsky*  s espousal  of  a Fourth  International  proved  to 
be  the  culmination  of  his  inability  to  correct  the  alleged  abuses  of  the 
Third  International  through  the  channels  of  external  criticism.  As  he  has 
observed  in  his  autobiography  and  elsewhere,  the  activities  of  the  Left 
Opposition  during  these  years  were  directed  towards  unity  by  inner  reform 


^Socialist  Workers  Party,  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Constitution,  p. 
19.  "The  Convention  of  the  New  Party,1*  New  International  (Jan..l93By.  Vol. 
IT,  No.  1,  pp.  4-6.  Cannon,  “The  New  Party  Is  Founded. • New  International 
(Feb. ,1938),  Vol. 17,  No.  2,  pp.  41-42.  Socialist  Appeal.  Jan. 8, 1938, 
pp.  1-3;  Jan.  15,  1938,  passim. 

12 

Cannon,  op.  cit..  p.  42. 

1 Trot sky,  Uy  Life,  p.  558. 

^Trotsky,  "A  Great  Achievement ,tt  New  International  (Oct., 1938)  Vol.  IV, 

No.  10,  p.  294. 

3Idem. 


of  the  policies  of  the  Comintern  and  those  of  the  C.P.,  tJ.S.S.R. 

. The  policy  of  the  opposition  has  nothing  to  do  with  prepara- 
tion for  an  armed  struggle.  We  are  guided  wholly  hy  a conviction  of  the 
profound  vitality  and  elasticity  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Our  course  is 
one  of  inner  reform."4 

* . . . The  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  Commu- 
nist ranks  must  be  combined  with  the  struggle  against  the  ideological 
decay  and  falsehood  of  Stalinism.  g 

"This  is  the  task  of  the  Left  Opposition.  . . ." 

"It  would  be  a criminal  act  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  Communists 
to  take,  . . . .to  the  road  of  creating  a new  Conmunist  party,  before 
malting  some  serious  efforts  to  change  the  course  of  the  old  party.  . . . 

To  create  a new  Communist  party  is  a gigantic  task.  . . . 

"Within  the  party,  nuclei  of  Bolshevik-Leniniets  must  be  created. 

On  their  banner  they  must  inscribe:  change  the  course  and  reform  the  party 
regime.  . . 

1932-1938 . About  1933,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Communist  party  of 
Germany  to  Hitler,  Trotsky  abandoned  this  position.  It  became  evident  to 
him  that  the  theory,  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Third  International  were 
steadily  moving  away  from  what  he  regarded  to  he  the  sound  position  for 
revolutionary  Marxism  to  take.  It  al bo  became  apparent  that  the  Interna- 
tional Left  Opposition  was  unable  to  make  any  substantial  headway  against 
those  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  the  Third  International  lay. 

"While  we  are  fighting  with  all  ow  strength  for  the  rebirth  of  the 
Comintern  and  the  continuity  of  its  further  development,  we  are  least  of 
all  inclined  to  any  fetishism  of  form.  The  fate  of  the  proletarian  world 
revolution  stands,  for  us,  above  the  organizational  fate  of  the  Comintern. 
Should  the  worst  variant  materialize;  should  the  present  official  parties, 
despite  all  our  efforts,  be  led  to  a collapse  by  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy; 
should  it  mean  in  a certain  sense  to  begin  all  over  again,  then  the  new 
International  will  trace  itB  genealogy  from  the  ideas  and  cadres  of  the 
Communist  Left  Opposition."® 

Since  1933,  Trotsky  has  been  staunch  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Uburth 


4Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  562. 

^Trotsky,  The  Spanish  Revolution  in  Danger,  p.  36. 
^ Trotsky,  What  Heart?  p.  185. 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Oct.  22,  1938,  p.  3. 

Q 

Trotsky,  The  Only  Road,  p.  91. 
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International , which  he  has  held  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the 
principles  of  Marxi sm-Lenini an , the  reorganization  of  the  Comnunist  party 
of  the  U.S.S.B. , and  the  salvation  of  the  international  proletariat. 

"The  problem  of  the  world  revolution  as  well  as  the  problem  of  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  summed  up  in  one  and  the  same  brief  formula:  The  Fourth 
International 

Trotsky  has  especially  maintained  that  the  struggle  against  imperial- 
ist war  can  be  carried  out  only  by  a new  international  party;  the  Second 
and  Third  Internationals  have  conclusively  established  their  bankruptcy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Left  Opposition.  The  coming  world  war  must  find  one 

organization  which  can  give  the  international  working  class  the  necessary 

10 

leadership  for  the  great  struggle  which  awaits  it. 

"At  its  first  blow  the  imperialist  war  will  smash  the  decrepit  spine 
of  the  Second  International  and  will  split  its  national  sections  into  bits. 
It  will  reveal  to  the  bottom  the  hollowness  and  inq>otence  of  the  Third 
International.  But  then  neither  will  it  spare  all  those  indecisive 
centrist  groupings  which  evade  the  problem  of  the  International,  which 
seek  purely  national  roots,  do  not  carry  any  one  question  to  its  conclusion, 
are  devoid  of  perspective  and  temporarily  feed  on  the  ferment  and  confusion 
of  the  working  class." 

"...  The  struggle  against  war  means  now  the  struggle  for  the  Iburth 
International l" 11 

■ ...  We  are  strangers  to  adventurism  in  any  form.  We  are  not 
talking  about  proclaiming  in  an  artificial  manner  the  existence  of  the 
Iburth  International,  but  of  preparing  for  it  systematically.  By  the  test 
of  events,  we  must  show  and  demonstrate  to  the  advanced  workers  that  the 
programs  and  methods  of  the  two  existing  Internationals  are  in  insurmount- 
able contradiction  to  the  requirements  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  and 
that  the  contradictions  will  not  grow  less  but  will,  on  the  contraxy,  con- 
tinually Increase.  Prom  this  analysis  flowB  the  only  possible  general 
line:  we  must,  theoretically  and  practically,  prepare  for  the  Iburth  Inter- 
na tional.B^ 


9 

Trotsky.,  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  fourth  International,  p.  31 . 

^Janies,  World  Bevolution.  1917-1936.  pp.  405-421. 

■^International  Communist  League,  War  and  the  Pourth  International . p.  35. 
12 

Trotsky,  Whither  France?  p.  113. 


* 


13 

Launching  the  Fourth  International . Although  the  first  call  for  a 

14 

new  international  was  made  in  1935,  the  actual  organization  was  delayed 

for  several  years.  The  First  Wbrld  Congress  of  the  Fourth  International 

met  "in  strictest  illegality  'somewhere  in  Switzerland1  on  September  3, 

15 

1938".  Although  about  thirty  or  more  sections  had  been  affiliated  to 
the  movement,  only  some  thirty  delegates  representing  eleven  countries 

16 

found  it  expedient  or  possible  to  be  present  at  this  historic  meeting. 

The  Congress  adopted  a Central  Thesis  — a Revolutionary  Transitional 

Program  a Manifesto  Against  Imperialist  War,  and  Resolution*  covering 

the  basic  aspects  of  the  principles,  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Fourth 
17 

International.  Although  these  will  he  presented  in  the  pages  which 
follow,  the  following  were  among  the  most  significant  proposals  adopted: 

Condemnation  of  the  People's  Front  orientation;  denial  of  "democracy 
versus  fascism^  as  the  correct  formulation  of  the  international  proletarian 
issue;  condemnation  of  imperialist  wars;  recognition  that  the  main  eneny 
of  the  working  class  is  its  own  bourgeoisie;  advocacy  of  war  referendum: 
defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  foreign  invasion  and  attacks,  but  not 
its  Stalin  leadership;  a program  of  immediate  demands  for  the  working 
class,  the  peasantry  and  the  colonial  peoples,  including:  a program  of  pub- 
lic works,  the  right  to  work,  minimum  wage  laws,  decent  living  conditions, 
And  a sliding  scale  of  working  hours;  adoption  of  measures  to  provide  for 

^Socialist  Appeal,  Oct.  23,  1938.  passim;  Nov.  5,  1938,  p.  2.  "The  Fourth 
International  Meets,"  New  International  (Sept.,  1938),  Vol.  17,  No.  9, 
p.  278.  Trotsky,  "A  Great  Achievement,"  New  International  (Oct.,  1938), 
Vol.  IV,  No.  10,  pp.  293-294.  Schachtman,  "The  Fourth  International  is 
Launched,"  New  International  (Nov.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  11,  pp.  325-327. 

^%ew  Militant.  Aug.  3,  1935,  pp . 1,  3. 

15 

Socialist  Appeal.  Oct.  22,  1938,  pp.  1,  3. 

16_. 

Idem. 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Oct.  22,  1938. 
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tbe  defense  and  relief  for  victims  of  Nazi  and  Stalinist  persecutions: 
the  taking  of  diverse  steps  towards  the  creation  of  a workers'  and  farm- 
ers' government  (proletarian  dictatorship)  by:  arming  the  proletariat, 
providing  military  training  for  workers  under  their  own  auspices  and 
leadership,  establishment  of  "strike  pickets"  and  workers'  defense  guards, 
and  the  setting  up  of  factory  committees  as  a prelude  to  workers  sovietB. 


iB 

Idem. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  SOCIALIST  WQBEERS  PARTY  — PRINCIPLES 
OF  MARXISM 

As  regards  Marxian  fundamentals,  the  Trotskyists  have  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Lenin's  State  and  Revolution,  and 
have  affirmed  that  their  analysis  of  the  state,  democracy,  fascism  and 
war  are  in  accord  with  the  approach  there  set  forth. 

1 

The  State 


The  Marxist-Leninist  view  of  the  state  as  the  instrument  of  a domi- 
nant, ruling  class  to  manage  and  administer  the  political  affairs  of  that 
clasB,  to  maintain  its  hegemony,  and  to  exploit  all  other  classes  in  soci- 
ety was  advanced. 

"In  ary  society,  the  real  power  is  held  by  those  who  own  and  control 
the  means  whereby  that  society  lives,  the  instruments  of  production,  dis- 
tribution and  communication.  In  capitalist  society,  such  ownership  and 
control  is  held  and  exercised  by  the  big  bourgeoisie,  by  the  bankers  and 
industrialists.  . . . The  state  or  government,  far  from  representing  the 
general  Interests  of  society  as  a whole,  is  in  the  last  analysis  simply 
the  political  instrument  through  which  the  owning  class  exercises  and 
maintains  its  power,  enforces  the  property  relations  which  guarantee  its 
privileges,  and  suppresses  the  working  class.  In  these  essential  func- 
tions all  of  the  organs  and  institutions  of  the  state  power  co-operate  — 
the  bureaucracy,  the  courts,  police,  prisons,  and  the  armed  forces.  The 
particular  political  forms  of  capitalist  society  (monarchy,  democracy, 
military,  dictatorship,  fascism)  in  no  way  affect  the  basic  social  dicta- 
torship of  the  controlling  minotiry,  and  are  only  the  different  means 
through  which  that  dictatorship  expresses  itself.  The  belief  that  in  such 
a country  as  the  United  States  we  live  in  a free,  democratic  society  in 
which  fundamental  economic  change  can  be  effected  by  persuasion,  by  educa- 
tion, by  legal  and  purely  parliamentary  methods,  is  an  illusion.  In  the 
tfaited  States,  as  in  all  capitalist  nations,  we  live  in  actuality  under  a 
dictatorship;  and  the  possibilities  for  purely  legal  and  constitutional 


1 Goldman,  What  is  Socialism?  pp.  SL-34.  Socialist  Workers  ftirty,  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  and  Constitution,  pp.  6-9. 
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change  are  therefore  limited  to  those  which  fall  within  the  framework 
of  capitalist  property  and  social  relatione,  which  latter  are  severely 
curtailed  hy  the  circumstances  of  the  decline  of  capitalism  and  in  the 
long  run,  if  the  capitalist  dictatorship  continues,  involve  fascism  for 
the  United  States  as  elsewhere.  . . 

The  Socialist  Workers  party  has  maintained  that  the  capitalist  system 
can  never  "be  made  to  surrender  as  the  result  of  a popular  mandate  at  the 
polls;  it  is  too  firmly  entrenched,  and  has  too  much  to  lose.  Only  a 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  system  by  the  working  claBs,  followed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Workers*  State  — the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  — 

3 

can  usher  in  a socialist  society. 

"On  the  basis  of  history  and  of  theory,  we  are  Justified  in  predict- 
ing that  the  capitalist  class  will  not  surrender  power  to  the  working 
class  without  a violent  struggle.  History  knows  no  example  of  the  peace- 
ful surrender  of  an  exploiting  minority  to  an  oppressed  majority.  The 
actual  conduct  of  the  capitalist  class  at  the  present  time,  the  violence 
it  uses  against  the  workers  when  they  strike  for  an  improvement  in  their 
conditions,  confirm  the  historical  lesson,  and  Justify  the  prediction 
that  they,  who  will  lose  their  wealth  and  power,  will  utilize  all  forms 
of  violence  against  the  overwhelming  majority. 

"The  form  of  government  in  the  United  States  practically  guarantees 
the  ruling  class  its  domination  against  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  . . 


Democracy 


Trotskyists  have  denied  that  workers  have  any  stake  in  preserving  the 
American  "democracy" . They  have  regarded  "democracy*1  as  a political  system 
coupled  to  a capitalist  econongr  but  completely  subservient  to,  and  under  the 
control  end  domination  of,  the  latter.  They  have  maintained  that  genuine 
political  democracy  is  impossible  under  capitalism  that  only  a socialist 
society  can  provide  an  adequate  economic  basis  for  political  democracy, 
and  give  it  meaning  and  significance  for  workers. 


^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  pp.  6-7. 

SIbid. . pp.  7-9.  Goldman,  op.  cit..  pp.  33-34. 

4 

Goldman,  op.  cit..  p.  34. 

■^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op,  cit.,  p.  26.  Goldman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-18. 
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••When  we  speak  of  democracy  it  mast  first  of  all  be  recognized  that 
real  democracy  cannot  exist  for  the  workers  so  long  as  the  "basic  means  of 
production  are  owned  gad  controlled  "by  a small  minority,  the  capitalist 
class.  Democracy  must  of  necessity  "be  very  limited  under  conditions  where 
the  possession  of  wealth  affords  a group  all  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  freedom  of  the  press,  while  that  group,  which  is  composed  of  poor 
people,  cannot  exercise  such  a right  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  no 
press.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  have  real  democracy  in  a society  where  one 
class  has  all  the  economic  resources  at  its  disposal.  In  essence  democ- 
racy under  capitalisn  furnishes  the  workers  no  more  than  the  doubtful 
right  to  choose  between  different  groups  of  politicians  who,  in  the  end, 
will  guard  the  property  rights  of  the  capitalist  class.  Using  technical 
language,  it  can  be  said  that  capitalist  democracy  is  nothing  else  but 
capitalist  dictatorship,  because  through  the  ownership  of  all  the  means 
of  production,  the  capitalists  have  the  power  to  dictate  to  all  eections 
of  the  population. 

Trotskyists  have  distinguished  between  the  capitalist  ••democracy4' 

and  the  democratic  rights  of  workers.  While  they  have  not  considered 

the  former  of  significance  to  workers,  they  have  constantly  fought  to 

preserve  the  latter:  the  right  of  workers  to  organize,  strikB  and  picket; 

conduct  their  own  press,  hold  demonstrations  and  meetings  free  from 

molestation;  distribute  leaflets,  etc.  They  have  held  that  these  are 

rights  workers  must  correctly  demand  of  the  capitalist-democratic  system  — 

rights  which  are  constantly  abridged  when  economic  decline  imperils  the 

3 

hegemony  of  the  capitalist  class. 


Fascism 


1 


Trotskyists  have  regarded  fascism  as  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of 
capitalism  in  its  period  of  decline.  It  is  a movement  financed  by  Big 
Business,  perhapB  reluctantly,  but  as  a necessary  means  of  preserving 
the  profit  system  against  an  assault  of  the  working  class  which  would  over- 
turn the  system,  and  establish  a proletarian  dictatorship.  It  derives  its 


2 

Goldman,  on.  clt..  pp.  17-18.  '\ 

a 

Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  26. 

^For  general  survey  see  Guerin,  Fascism  and  Big  Business,  tassim. 
Goldman,  op.  clt..  p.  18.  Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  pp.  4-5. 
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mppp  base  from  the  middle  class  which  has  accepted  the  promises  of  a 

demagogue  to  solve  the  ever-growing  dilemmas  within  the  framework  of  the 

2 

existing  economic  system. 

"In  a period  of  capitalist  decline,  the  bourgeoisie  is  able  to 
maintain  a sufficient  measure  of  profits  and  its  own  position  of  social 
privilege  only  by  constantly  reducing  the  general  living  standards  of 
the  dispossessed  majority,  by  imposing  upon  it  unemployment,  insecurity, 
curtailed  social  services,  and  periodically  resorting  to  war.  The 
resistance  generated  among  the  masses  by  this  course  completes  the 
material  pre-conditions  of  revolutionary  crises,  and  poses  the  question  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  order  as  the  solution.  When  such  crises 
near  a climax,  and  the  working  class,  because  of  the  lack  of  a strong 
revolutionary  party,  fails  to  act  decisively  for  the  revolutionary  solu- 
tion, it  suffers  internal  demoralisation  and  loses  the  confidence  of  the 
middle  class  masses  ruined  by  the  crisis.  Under  the  domination  of 
finance-capital,  a fascist  movement  ie  then  able  to  succeed  in  mobilising 
the  desperate  middle  class  elements  and  even  certain  demoralized  sections 
of  the  working  class  on  a wholly  reactionary  basis.  Capitalist  rule  is 
reconeolidated  through  the  victory  of  fascism;  and  capitalist  society 
is  temporarily  'saved'  by  the  destruction  of  the  workers'  organizations, 
wholesale  terror  and  violence  against  working  class  militants  and  the 
suppression  of  all  forms  of  independent  class  expression."® 


Democracy  versus  fascism? 


Trotskyists  have  raised  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  defeating 
fascism.  They  have  definitely  rejected  the  slogan,  "democracy  versus 
fascism" , first  raised  by  the  Communist  party,  as  a correct  statement  of 
the  issue  confronting  the  working  class.  They  have  argued  that  if  one  ac- 
cepts their  own  analysis  of  democracy  and  fascism,  such  an  orientation  is 
utterly  untenable.  They  have  rather  held  that  fascism  can  be  defeated  only 

by  destroying  capitalism,  and  not  by  defending  "democracy",  a system  in 

1 

which  fascism  has  its  roots  and  origin. 

"...  fascism  can  be  stopped  in  only  one  way;  by  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism.  So  long  ae  capitalism  remains,  the  causes  of  fascism  remain; 


2 

Guerin,  qp.  cit..  p.  rv. 

^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  4. 
^Goldman,  op.  cit..  pp.  16-19. 
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2 

a.nri  from  the  cause,  the  effects  will  follow.  . . 

"The  war  against  Fascism  can  only  he  waged  as  a class  war  against 
imperialism.  Between  the  Fascist  and  the  so-called  democratic  powers  the 
real  antagonism  is  not  of  'ideologies1  or  the  political  regimes,  hut  of 
markets,  colonies  and  raw  materials.  The  idea  of  England  or  France  or 
the  United  States  waging  a war  for  democracy  as  a political  ideal  is  non- 

S8HB0 » * 4 * 

"The  war  against  Fascism  can  he  waged  successfully  only  as  a revolu- 
tionary war.  Such  a war  would  have  been  Justified  in  1923  when  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  was  maturing  in  Germany,  the  country  was  splitting  up  into 
two  armed  camps,  and  the  Bed  Army  was  on  the  alert  in  the  Soviet  Union.  . 

. . The  proletariat  of  the  Fascist  and  'democratic*  countries  equally 
must  proclaim  Karl  Liehknecht's  slogan,  'The  enemy  is  within  your  coun- 
try"."3 

"The  same  counsellors  who  have  ballyhooed  the  doctrine  of  collective 
security  have  told  us  that  the  great  issue  in  the  world  is  that  between 
the  democracies  and  the  dictatorships,  and  have  advised  us  to  support  the 
democracies  against  the  dictatorships  as  the  cure  for  all  our  troubles.  . 

• * 

"We  have  replied  that  the  distinction  between  the  democracies  and  the 
dictatorships  is  altogether  secondary,  that  democratic  government,  such 
of  it  as  remains,  is  on  the  whole  the  luxury  of  the  relatively  satisfied 
nations,  dictatorship  the  expedient  of  the  hungry  nations  or  nations  torn 
by  internal  crisis;  and  we  have  said  that  fundamental  policies  follow  not 
from  the  form  of  governnent  but  from  economic  need  and  interest.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a dictatorship,  and  we  support  and  defend  it;  China  and 
Loyalist  Spain  are  in  actuality  military  dictatorships,  and  we  defend  and 
support  them  against  their  enemies;  Ethiopia  was  a feudal  dictatorship, 
and  we  defended  it  against  Italy.  England,  the  United  States  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  democracies,  and  we  oppose  them  as  we  oppose  the  imperialist 
fascist  dictatorships."^ 


General  Analysis.  The  Trotskyists  have  alleged  that  modern  wars  are 
Inevitable  under  the  capitalist  system,  resulting  from  the  conflicting 
economic  claims,  desires  and  interests  of  rival  capitalist  and  fascist 
nations.  These  rivalries  and  conflicts  are  based  upon  the  struggle  for  con- 


^Buraham,  The  People's  Front,  p.  32. 

3Spector,  "The  Becord  of  the  Democracies,"  New  International  (April,  1938), 
Vol.  IV,  Bo.  4,  p.  119. 

^New  International  (Oct.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  10,  p.  291. 

*West,  War  and  the  Workers,  passim.  Burnham,  Bow  to  Fight  War,  passim. 
Draper,  Are  You  Beady  for  War?  passim.  Goldman,  op.  cit..  pp.  9-11. 
Communist  League  of  America,  War  and  the  Fourth  International,  passim. 
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trol  of  raw  materials,  foreign  markets  for  export  trade,  avenues  for  in- 
vestment of  surplus  capital  funds,  monopoly  of  home  markets,  etc.  In 

brief,  modern  imperialism  has  led  to  perpetual  conflicts  and  perpetual 

. 2 
crises  which  can  he ’resolved  only  by  resort  to  extreme  physical  violence. 

t 

"Marxism  points  out  that  so  long  as  capitalism  endures,  wars  will 
come,  that  war  under  capitalism  is  not  an  ’accident*  or  an  'exceptional 
event',  but  an  integral  part  of  the  very  mechanism  of  capitalism.  War  is 
just  as  much  a part  of  capitalism  as  are  economic  crises.  You  cannot 
have  capitalism  without  having  periodic  crises  and  you  cannot  have  capital- 
ism without  periodically  having  wars.  The  causes  which  bring  about  wars, 
the  inescapable  need  for  every  advanced  capitalist  nation  to  attempt  to 
expand  its  markets,  gain  cheaper  sources  of  raw  materials,  find  new  out- 
lets beyond  the  internal  market  for  capital  investment,  can  none  of  them 
be  eliminated  without  eliminating  capitalism  itself. 

"Every  capitalist  government,  above  all  every  Imperialist  government  — 
including  outstandingly  the  U.S.  government  — is  therefore  committed  to 
war  'as  an  instrument  of  national  policy'  hy  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
capitalist  government.  To  ask  it  to  r enounce  war  is  like  asking  a living 
man  to  renounce  oxygen."  3 

Program.  The  proposals  by  the  Trotskyists  for  eliminating  war  flow 

from  their  basic  orientation:  the  struggle  against  war  is  the  struggle 

against  capitalism;  the  struggle  against  capitalism  is  the  struggle  of 

revolutionary  Marxism  for  its  overthrow  and  the  establishment  of  a social - 
4 

1st  society. 

"Upon  analysis  it  can  he  seen  that  the  hope  to  do  away  with  war, 
without  doing  away  with  the  rivalries  of  the  imperialist  powers,  is  as 
utopian  as  the  schemes  to  abolish  unemployment  under  the  capitalist  system. 
To  do  away  with  war,  we  must  get  rid  of  imperialism,  and  to  get  rid  of 
imperialism,  we  must  abolish  capitalism.  Any  other  solution  is  no  solu- 
tion."® 


"Since  war  is  inevitably  bred  by  capitalist  society,  the  only  genuine 
struggle  against  war  is  precisely  the  struggle  against  the  Bocial  system 
which  breeds  it,  the  struggle  against  capitalism  and  for  socialism.  Only 
through  the  elimination  of  the  causes  for  war  will  war  itself  he  done  away 


^est,  • } pp  i 5“9 * 

^Burnham,  op.  cit..  p.  14. 

%est,  op.  cit..  pp.  10-14. 
op.  cit..  p.  11. 

c 

Goldman,  op.  cit..  p.  11. 


Burnham,  op,  cit..  pp.  14-15. 


Goldman, 
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with.  Through  socialiBm  alone  can  mankind  establish  the  foundations  for 
enduring  peace."® 

The  Trotskyists’  struggle  against  war  has  taken  on  the  following 
specific  aspects  in  the  United  States:  opposition  to  American  participa- 
tion in  all  war  ventures,  whether  in  behalf  of  or  against  either  the  demo- 
cratic or  fascist  states;  the  exposure  of  the  causes  of  war;  opposition  to 

7 

American  war  preparations  as  a me&nB  of  preventing  wars. 

In  the  event  of  a war  crisis  arising  from  American  participation  in 

an  impending  war,  the  Trotskyists  have  advocated  the  Leninist  policy  of 

11  revolutionary  defeatism”  , i.e.,  refusal  to  support  it,  disillusioning 

the  masses,  and  attempting  to  turn  the  "imperialist  war"  into  a civil  war 

8 

for  the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  system. 

"If,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists  and  the  militant 
workers,  the  U.S.  government  enters  a new  war,  the  S.W.P.  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  support  that  war  but  will  on  the  contrary  fight  against 
it.  The  S.W.P.  will  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  class  struggle  during 
the  war  regardless  of  the  consequences  for  the  outcome  of  the  American 
military  struggle;  and  will  try  to  prepare  the  masses  to  utilize  the  war 
crisis  for  the  overthrow  of  U.S.  capitalism  and  the  victory  of  social- 
ism."^ 

The  Trotskyists  have  emphatically  declared  that  no  circumstances 
would  justify  their  "suspension  of  the  class  struggle"  against  war,  not 
even  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  the  United 
States.  Fundamentally,  American  imperialism  would  not  fight  for  altru- 
istic reasons;  consequently  the  fundamental  war  thesis  would  not  be  af- 

10 

fected  by  this  coincidence. 


<2 

Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  23. 
^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  pp.  23-24. 
®West,  op.  cit..  p.  14. 

^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op,  cit,.  p.  24. 

^Communist  League  of  America,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-21. 
pnfl  Tactics  in  War,"  New  International  (May,  1938), 
pp.  144-146. 


W.St.,  "Principles 
Vol.  IV,  No.  5, 
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"The  policy  of  the  S.W.P.  with  respect  to  imperialist  war  holds  good 
under  all  conditions:  it  applies  if  the  war  is  conducted  between  the 
fascist  imperialisms  and  the* democratic'  imperialisms  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  war  takes  place  between  coalitions  including  both  fascist  anj 
•democratic'  imperialisms  on  each  side.  It  applies  also  if  the  United 
States  is  in  military  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  S.W.P.  would  unreservedly  support  the  Soviet  Union  against  imperialism; 
but  would  expose  the  treacherous  imperialist  aims  of  the  United  States  in 
the  alliance,  would  call  for  the  overthrow  of  U.S.  capitalism  and  its  re- 
placement by  a revolutionary  workers'  government  which  alone  would  carry 
forward  the  war  in  the  interests  of  labor,  of  the  revolutionary  defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  world  socialist  revolution.  . . ."H 

The  Trotskyists  have  warned  that  American  participation  in  a world 

12 

war  would  mean  fascism  for  the  United  States.  They  have  therefore 
"exposed"  the  alleged  war  preparations  of  the  Roosevelt  government,  op- 
posed its  proposed  mobilization  plans,  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 

B.O.T.C.  and  the  use  of  the  C.C.C.  camps  as  centers  of  military  prepared- 
13 

ness.  In  the  youth  movement,  they  have  given  their  support  to  the 

"Oxford  oath"  foreswearing  participation  in  any  American  Imperialist 
14 

war.  Although  at  first  opposed  to  the  Ludlow  Amendment  providing  for 

15 

a referendum  upon  the  question  of  American  participation  in  war,  the 
Trotskyists  have  changed  their  position  and  have  given  it  their  endorse- 

* 16 
ment. 

The  S.W.P.  has  refused  to  affiliate  with  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War 
Committee  ( supported  hy  the  Socialist  party  and  the  Independent  Labor 
League  of  America,  among  others)  on  the  ground  that  its  membership  in- 
cludes many  pacifists  and  non-working  class  groups  and  that  its  basis  is 


^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  clt..  p.  24. 

^Draper,  op.  clt..  pp.  8-9. 

13Ihid. . pp.  16-17. 

14Ihld..  p.  17. 

15,1  Marxist s and  tbs  Ludlow  Bill,"  New  International  (Feb.,  1938),  Vol.  IV, 
No.  2,  pp.  39-40. 

^Socialist  Appeal,  May  21,  1938, 


p.  4. 
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not  an  anti-capitalist  working  class  program. 


Opposition  to  Collective  Security.  Of  considerably  greater  importance 


is  the  S.lP.'s  complete  opposition  to  the  war  program  advanced  by  the  Com- 


munist party:  endorsement  of  the  People's  Front,  sanctions,  and  collective 


security;  "quarantining  the  aggressor-nations" ; support  of  the  League  of 

18 

Nations.  It  has  regarded  these  as  class  collaboration  doctrines,  thor- 


oughly discredited  by  the  former  experiences  of  the  international  prole- 
19 

tariai. 


1' ^Socialist  Appeal.  March  12,  1938,  pp.  1,5,6;  June  11,  1938,  pp.  1,4. 

a Trotskyist  criticism  of  these  doctrines,  see  the  criticism  of  the 
war  position  of  the  Communist  International,  discussed  infra. 

19 


Socialist  Appeal.  April  2,  1938,  pp.  1-4. 
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GHAPTER  XXXIV 


THE  SOCIALIST  WORKERS  PARTY  — PRINCIPLES  OP 
BOLSHEVIK-LENINISM  ("TROTSKYISM"  ) 


Supporters  of  Trotsky  have  regarded  themselves  essentially  as  Bol- 
shevik-Leninists.  The  term  "Trotskyism"  is  one  they  have  reluctantly 
but  of  necessity  used  because  of  the  currency  given  it  by  their  political 
opponents. 

"Trotskyism  has  never  been  admitted  as  a label  by  the  supporters  of 
the  views  which  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Trotsky.  The  Stalinists 
insist  upon  it  in  their  attempts  to  prove  Trotskyism  something  opposed 
to  Leninism.  The  so-called  Trotskyists  are  officially  known  as  Bol- 
shevik-Leninists.  Por  a book  of  this  kind,  however,  Bolshevik-Leninist 
would,  for  many  reasons  have  been  confusing,  and  for  convenience  a wilder- 
ness of  quotation  marks  around  the  oft-repeated  Trotskyism  and  Trotskyists 
has  been  omitted. 

The  following  have  been  among  the  more  significant  theoretical  doc- 
trines propounded  by  Trotsky  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 

2 . % 

the  position  taken  by  Trotskyists  on  important  questions!  (1 ) The  Theory 

of  Permanent  Revolution.  (2)  The  Law  of  Combined  Development.  (3)  The 
Thermi dorian  Conception  of  the  Soviet  State. 


1 

Theory  of  Permanent  Revolution 


Trotsky  has  stated  that  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  was  not  a 
concept  developed  by  him  during  the  tumultuous  revolutionary  period  when 
the  fate  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  being  decided.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
fomulated  by  him  as  early  as  1905. 


^ James,  World  Revolution.  1917-1936.  p.  151,  footnote. 

p 

For  a general  survey,  see  Heisler,  The  First  Two  Moscow  Trials,  pp. 
117-130. 

^■Por  a more  extended  treatment  of  this  thesis,  see  Trotsky,  The  Permanent 
Revolution;  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Vol.  Ill,  Appendices. 
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Here  is  a subsequent  resume  of  his  thesis  of  that  year: 

"In  accordance  with  its  immediate  tasks,  the  Russian  Revolution  is  a 
bourgeois  revolution.  But  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  is  anti-revolutionary. 
The  victory  of  the  Revolution  is  therefore  possible  only  as  a victory  of 
the  proletariat.  But  the  victorious  proletariat  will  not  stop  at  the 
program  of  bourgeois  democracy;  it  will  go  on  to  the  program  of  Socialism. 
The  Russian  Revolution  will  become  the  first  stage  of  the  Socialist  world 
revolution.0  ^ 

•'The  present  productive  forces  have  long  outgrown  their  national 
limits.  A Socialist  society  is  not  feasible  within  national  boundaries. 
Significant  as  the  economic  successes  of  an  isolated  workers'  state  may 
be,  the  program  of  'Socialism  in  one  country'  is  a petty-bourgeois  Utopia. 
Only  a European  and  then  a world  federation  of  Socialist  republics  can 
be  the  real  arena  for  a harmonious  Socialist  society. "3 

Trotsky's  Thesis.  There  are  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the 

theory  of  the  permanent  revolution:  (l)  The  revolution  which  destroys  the 

democratic-capitalist  system  and  ushers  in  the  socialist  system.  (2)  The 

transformation  of  the  capitalist  society  over  an  extended  period  of  years 

into  a socialist  society.  (3)  The  extension  of  the  socialist  revolution 

4 

to  other  countries. 

The  first  two  stages  of  this  theory  have  given  rise  to  very  few  diffi- 
culties. Only  the  last  stage  has  proved  a serious  problem.  Trotskyists 
have  held  that  the  followers  of  Stalin  have  deemed  it  possible  for  a revolu- 
tion to  Btop  after  the  second  stage;  Trotskyists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
maintained  that  the  revolution  must  he  extended  and  go  forward  or  be 
strangled  by  enemies  from  without;  a Soviet  regime  cannot  survive  in  a hos- 
tile, capitalist,  anti-socialist  world. 

STumerous  statements  of  the  third  stage  have  appeared  in  Trotsky's 
writings.  A few  are  herewith  presented. 


2 

Trotsky,  In  Defense  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  p.  23. 
**Idem. 

, The  Permanent  Revolution,  pp.  xxxil-xxxvi. 


^Trotsky 

^Trotsky 
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«The  international  character  of  the  socialist  revolution,  Tfaich  consti- 
tutes the  third,  aspect  of  the  theory  of  the  permanent  revolution,  results 
from  the  present  state  of  economy  and.  the  social  structure  of  humanity. 
Internationalism  is  no  abstract  principle,  hut  a theoretical  and  political 
reflection  of  the  character  of  world  econony,  of  the  world  development  of 
productive  forces,  and  the  world  scale  of  the  class  struggle.  The  social- 
ist revolution  begins  on  national  grounds.  But  it  cannot  be  completed  on 
these  grounds.  The  maintenance  of  the  proletarian  revolution  within  a 
national  framework  can  only  be  a provisional  state  of  affairs,  even  though, 
as  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union  shows,  one  of  long  duration.  In 
an  isolated  proletarian  dictatorship,  the  internal  and  external  contradic- 
tions grow  inevitably  together  with  the  growing  successes.  Hemaining 
isolated,  the  proletarian  state  must  finally  become  a victim  of  these  con- 
tradictions. The  way  out  for  it  lieB  only  in  the  victory  of  the  proletariat 
of  the  advanced  countries.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  a national  revolu- 
tion is  not  a self-sufficient  whole:  it  is  only  a link  in  the  international 
chain.  The  international  revolution  presents  a process,  in  spite  of  all 
fleeting  rises  and  falls.”5 6 

"The  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat  does  not  terminate  the 
revolution,  but  only  opens  it.  Socialist  construction  is  conceivable  only 
on  the  foundation  of  the  class  struggle,  on  a national  and  international 
scale.  This  struggle,  under  the  conditions  of  an  overwhelming  predominance 
of  capitalist  relationships  on  the  world  arena,  will  inevitably  lead  to 
explosions,  that  is,  internally  to  civil  wars,  and  externally,  to  revolu- 
tionary wars.  Therein  lies  the  permanent  character  of  the  socialist 
revolution  aB  such,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  a backward  country  that  is 
involved,  which  only  yesterday  accomplished  its  democratic  revolution,  or 
an  old  capitalist  country,  which  already  has  behind  it  a long  epoch  of 
democracy  and  parliamentarism. 1,6 

“There  were  taro  fundamental  propositions  in  the  theory  of  permanent 
revolution.  First,  that  despite  the  historical  backwardness  of  Russia, 
the  revolution  con  transfer  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  prole- 
tariat before  the  proletariat  of  advanced  countries  is  able  to  attain  it. 
Secondly,  that  the  way  out  of  those  contradictions  which  will  befall  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  in  a backward  country,  surrounded  by  a world  of 
capitalist-enemies,  will  be  found  on  the  arena  of  world  revolution.  The 
first  proposition  is  based  upon  a correct  tinderstanding  of  the  laws  of  un- 
even development.  The  second  depends  upon  a correct  understanding  of  the 
indiB solubility  of  the  economic  and  political  ties  between  capitalist  coun- 
tries. Bukharin  is  correct  in  saying  that  even  today  I still  hold  to  these 
two  basic  propositions  of  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution.  Today,  more 
than  ever  before.  For,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  been  completely  verified 
and  proven:  in  theory,  by  the  works  of  Marx  and  Lenin;  in  practice,  by  the 
experience  of  the  October  Revolution.”  ^ 


5Ibid. . pp.  xxxv-xxxvi. 

6Ibid. . p.  154. 

^Trotsky,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  p.  40. 
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Criticism  of  "Socialism  In  One  Country*1 


Trotsky  has  made  numerous  criticism  of  this  theory:  (l)  It  is 
economically  impossible.  It  tends  to  overemphasize  the  successes  of  the 
Soviet  regime  and  underemphasize  the  difficulties  confronting  the  prole- 
tariat of  Russia.  (2)  It  leads  to  dangerous  social -patriotic  misconcep- 
tions. (3)  It  is  not  Marxism-Leninisn;  even  Stalin  himself  believed  dif- 
ferently before  1924. 

Socialism  In  One  Country  Economically  Impossible.  It  has  been  the 
contention  of  Trotsky  that  the  building  of  socialism  in  one  country  is 
economically  impossible:  Production  in  industry  often  requires  raw  mate- 
rials drawn  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  technological  processes 
not  equally  developed  in  all  countries.  Modern  economy  is  world  economy; 
the  failure  to  extend  the  October  Revolution  has  resulted  in  such  contra- 
dictory situations  as  extended  trade  agreements  with  Germany  end  Italy, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  to  give  aid  to  the  enemies  of  communism  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus  Trotsky  has  observed: 

"Here  we  run  right  up  against  two  mutually  exclusive  standpoints: 
the  international  revolutionary  theory  of  the  permanent  revolution  and  the 
national  reformist  theory  of  socialism  in  one  country.  Not  only  backward 
China,  but  in  general,  no  country  in  the  world  can  build  up  socialism  with- 
in its  own  national  limits:  the  highly  developed  productive  forces,  which 
have  grown  out  beyond  the  national  boundaries,  resist  this  just  as  do  the 
forces  insufficiently  developed  for  nationalization.  ..." 

“In  the  last  analysis,  all  the  contradictions  of  the  development  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  lead  in  this  manner  to  the  contradiction  between  the  isolated 
workers1  state  and  its  capitalist  encirclement.  The  impossibility  of  con- 
structing a self-sufficient  socialist  economy  in  a single  country  revives 
the  basic  contradictions  of  socialist  construction  at  every  new  stage  on 


■'■Trotsky,  Permanent  Revolution,  pp,  125-126, 
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an  ever  greater  scale  and  with  an  ever  greater  depth.  In  this  sense, 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  the  U.S.S.R.  would  inevitably  have 
to  suffer  destruction  if  the  capitalist  regime  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  prove  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  itself  for  another  long  historical 
epoch.  . . 

w 'Imperialism  . . . aggravates  to  on  exceptional  degree  the  contra- 
diction between  the  growth  of  the  national  productive  forces  of  world 
economy  and  national  state  barriers.  * 

"We  have  already  stated  that  this  proposition  is,  or  rather  was 
meant  to  be,  the  keystone  of  the  international  program.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely thiB  proposition  which  excludes,  rejects  and  sweeps  away  a priori 
the  theory  of  socialism  in  one  country  as  a reactionary  theory  because  it 
is  irreconcilably  opposed  not  only  to  the  fundamental  tendency  of  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  but  also  to  the  material  results  which  have 
already  been  attained  by  this  development.  The  productive  forces  are  in- 
compatible with  national  boundaries.  Hence  flow  not  only  foreign  trade, 
the  export  of  men  and  capital,  the  seizure  of  territories,  the  colonial 
policy,  and  the  last  imperialist  war,  but  also  the  economic  impossibility 
of  a self-sufficient  socialist  society.  The  productive  forces  of  capital- 
ist countries  have  long  since  broken  through  national  boundaries.  Social- 
ist society,  however,  can  be  built  only  on  the  most  advanced  productive 
forces,  on  the  application  of  electricity  and  chemistry  to  the  processes 
of  production  including  agriculture;  on  combining,  generalizing,  and 
bringing  to  maximum  development  the  highest  elements  of  modern  technol- 
ogy. . . ,»3 

As  an  example  of  his  contentions,  Trotsky  has  pointed  to  the  vast 
possibilities  of  a joint  economy  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  He  has 
maintained  that  the  failure  of  Stalin  to  hold  this  out  to  the  workers  of 
Germany  prior  to  the  rise  of  Hitler  constituted  a grave  strategic  error 
which  was  an  inevitable  and  logical  consequence  of  socialism  in  one  country. 

"The  German  Communists  are  spreading  wide-scale  propaganda  concerning 
the  successes  of  Soviet  upbuilding.  This  work  is  necessary.  They  fly 
into  sugared  embellishments.  That  1b  entirely  supenfluous.  But  worse 
yet,  they  have  heen  unable  to  link  together  both  the  successes  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  Soviet  economy  with  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
German  proletariat;  with  unemployment,  with  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  with 
the  general  economic  impasse  of  Germany.  They  have  been  unable  and  un- 
willing to  pose  the  question  of  Soviet-Qerman  collaboration  on  a strictly 
practical  as  well  as  deeply  revolutionary  basis. 

"During  the  first  stage  of  the  criBiB  — more  than  two  years  ago  — 
we  posed  this  question  in  print.  And  the  StalinistB  immediately  set  up  a 


2 

Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  PeveloTment  of  the  USSR.,  pp.  9-10. 

3 

Trotsky,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  p.  52. 


hue  and  cry  that  we  believe  in  the  peaceful  co-existence  of  socialism 
and  capitalism,  that  we  want  to  save  capitalism,  etc.  They  failed  to 
foresee  and  understand  just  one  thing,  to  wit,  what  a potent  factor  in 
a socialist  revolution  a concrete  economic  plan  of  collaboration  could 
become,  if  it  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  trade  unions,  and  at 
factory  meetings,  among  the  workers  of  operation  aB  well  as  of  shut  down 
industries;  and  if  it  be  linked  with  the  slogan  of  workers'  control  over 
production,  and  subsequently  with  the  slogan  of  seizing  power.  For  in- 
ternational planned  collaboration  can  be  realized  only  under  government 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  in  Germany,  and  the  nationalization  of  the 
means  of  production,  in  other  words,  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. Along  this  road,  one  could  pull  new  millions  of  workers,  non- 
party,  social -democrat,  and  Catholic,  into  the  struggle  for  power." 

Trotsky  has  also  criticized  with  considerable  severity  the  internal 

economy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  policies  have  their  roots,  he  has  al- 

5 

leged,  in  Stalin's  conception  of  the  possibility  of  national  autarchy. 

SoclaliBn  In  One  Country  a Form  of  Social-Patriotism.  It  has  been 
Trotsky's  conviction  that  the  thesis  of  socialism  in  one  country  is 
psychologically  dangerous:  it  may  develop  a false  mental  Bet  likely  to 
lead  to  some  form  of  chauvinisn.  Workers  who  are  building  socialism  in 
their  own  country  may  tend  to  glorify  it,  set  it  up  as  a proletarian  para- 
gon and  show  an  utter  disregard  for  the  workers  of  other  lands,  their 
hopes  and  aspirations,  Trotsky  has  asserted.  It  may  also  make  them  forget 
what  is  perhaps  most  essential  of  all,  that  the  socialism  which  any  coun- 
try attempts  to  construct  is  not  safe  from  the  invasion  of  fascism  unless 
the  world  proletariat  is  prepared  to  play  its  part  at  home  to  defeat  the 
irresponsible  ventures  of  its  despotic  dictators. 

"...  The  theory  of  the  possibility  of  realizing  socialism  in  one 
country  destroys  the  inner  connection  between  the  patriotism  of  the  vic- 
torious proletariat  and  the  defeation  of  the  proletariat  of  the  bourgeois 
countries.  The  proletariat  of  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  is  still 
traveling  on  the  road  to  power.  How  and  in  What  manner  it  marches  towards 
it  depends  entirely  upon  whether  it  considers  the  task  of  building  the 
socialist  society  a national  or  an  international  task. 

"If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  realize  socialism  in  one  country,  then 


4Trotsky,  What  Next?  p.  175. 

5 

Discus Bed  infra. 
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one  can  ‘believe  in  that  theory  not  only  after  but  also  before  the  conquest 
of  power.  If  socialism  can  be  realized  within  the  national  boundaries  of 
backward  BuBsia,  then  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  can 
be  realized  in  advanced  Germany.  Tomorrow  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany  will  undertake  to  propound  this  theory.  The  draft 
program  empowers  them  to  do  so.  The  day  after  tomorrow  the  Jrench  party 
will  have  its  turn.  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  Comintern  along  the  lines  of  social-patriotism.  . . ,»6 

"The  theory  of  socialism  in  one  country  inexorably  leads  to  an  under- 
estimation of  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  and  to  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  achievements  gained.  One  could  not  find  a more  anti-socialist 
and  anti-revolutionary  assertion  than  Stalin’s  statement  to  the  effect 
that  ’socialism  has  already  been  90  percent  realized  in  the  TJ.S.S.E.' 

This  statement  seems  to  be  especially  meant  for  a smug  bureaucrat.  In 
this  way  one  can  hopelessly  discredit  the  idea  of  a socialist  society  in 
the  eyes  of  the  toiling  masses.  The  Soviet  proletariat  has  achieved 
grandiose  successes,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  attained  and  the  low  cultural  level  inherited  from 
the  past.  But  these  achievements  constitute  an  extremely  small  magnitude 
on  the  scales  of  the  socialist  ideal.  . . . Instead  of  tellimg  them  fibs 
about  having  realized  90$  socialism,  we  must  say  to  them  that  our  economic 
level,  our  social  and  cultural  conditions,  approximate  today  much  closer 
to  capitalism,  and  a backward  and  uncultured  capitalism  at  that,  than  to 
socialism.  We  must  tell  them  that  we  will  enter  on  the  path  of  real 
socialist  construction  only  when  the  proletariat  of  the  most  advanced 
countries  will  have  captured  power;  that  is  necessary  to  work  unremittingly 
for  this,  using  both  levers  — the  short  lever  of  our  internal  economic 
efforts  and  the  long  lever  of  the  international  proletarian  struggle. ” 

"...  The  break  with  the  international  position  always  leads  to  a 
national  messianiem,  that  is,  to  attribute  special  prerogativee  and  pe- 
culiarities to  one’s  own  country,  which  would  permit  it  to  play  a role 
that  other  countries  cannot  attain. 

"The  world  division  of  labor,  the  dependence  of  Soviet  industry  upon 
foreign  technique,  the  dependence  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  advanced 
countries  of  Europe  upon  Asiatic  raw  materials,  etc.,  etc.,  make  the  con- 
struction of  a socialist  society  in  any  single  country  impossible."® 

Trotsky  has  offered  in  evidence  the  tragedy  of  the  German  Social  Democ- 
racy prior  to  1914  as  his  conception  of  the  consequences  of  proletarian 
social -chau  vini  bel: 

"The  patriotism  of  the  German  social  democrats  began  as  a legitimate 
patriotism  to  their  own  party,  the  most  powerlhl  party  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national. On  the  basis  of  the  highly  developed  German  technology  and  the 
superior  organizational  qualities  of  the  German  people,  the  German  social 


Trotsky,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  p.  72. 
*^Ibld. , p.  66. 
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Trotsky,  The  Permanent  Be  volution,  p.  156. 
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democracy  prepared  to  "build  its  'own*  socialist  society.  If  we  leave 
aside  the  hardened  "bureaucrats,  careerists,  parliamentary  sharpers,  apd 
political  crooks  in  general,  the  social -patriotism  of  the  rank  and  file 
social  democrat  was  derived  precisely  from  the  belief  in  building  German 
socialism.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rank 
and  file  social  democrats  (let  alone  the  millions  of  rank  and,  file 
workers)  wanted  to  defend  the  Hohenzollerne  or  the  bourgeoisie.  No. 

They  wanted  to  protect  German  industry,  the  German  railways  and  highways, 
German  technology  and  culture,  and  especially  the  organizations  of  the 
German  working  class,  as  the  'necessary  and  sufficient*  national  pre- 
requisites for  socialism. "9 

Socialism  In  One  Country  an  Invention  of  Stalin.  Trotsky  has  further 

held  that  socialism  in  one  country  is  not  only  impossible,  but  actually 

contrary  to  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism;  Lenin  never  for  one  moment 

10 

entertained  this  idea. 

According  to  Trotsky,  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  versus 
socialism  in  one  country  was  not  an  issue  prior  to  1924;  up  until  that 
time  Stalin  held  to  the  Lenin-Trotsky  thesiB.  It  was  only  after  his 
(Trotsky's)  expulsion  that  Stalin  manufactured  this  fundamental,  basic 
difference  in  viewpoint,  it  has  been  alleged.  In  setting  forth  this  dif- 
ference, moreover,  Stalin  also  found  it  necessary  to  revise  his  written 

11 

study  of  Leninism, and  to  make  a complete  reversal  and  right-about-face. 

Trotskyists  have  alleged  that  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Leninism, 
pages  45  and  46,  published  by  the  Conmunist  party  of  Great  Britain  in  1925, 
Stalin  explicitly  propounded  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution,  as  follows: 

" 'But  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  establish  that  of 
the  proletariat  in  a single  country  is  still  not  to  assure  the  complete 
victory  of  Socialism.  The  chief  task,  the  organisation  of  Socialist  produc- 
tion, is  still  to  be  accomplished.  Can  we  succeed  and  secure  the  definitive 
victory  of  Socialism  in  one  country  without  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
proletarians  of  several  advanced  countries?  Most  certainly  not.  The  efforts 
of  a single  country  are  enough  to  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie:  this  is  what 


^Trotsky,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  p,  70. 

"^See  Trotsky's  version  of  the  Stalin-Trotsky  controversy  on  Leninism,  dis- 
cussed supra. 

■^Trotsky,  The  Permanent  Revolution,  p.  ix;  History  of  Busaian  Revolution. 
Vol . Ill,  pp.  415-416.  Heisler,  The  First  Two  Moscow  Trials,  pp.  120-121. 
James,  World  Hevolution.  1917-1936.  p.  x. 
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the  history  of  revolution  proves.  But  for  the  definitive  triumph  of 
Socialism,  the  organisation  of  Socialist  production,  the  efforts  of  one 
country  are  not  enough,  particularly  of  an  essentially  rural  country  like 
Bussia;  the  efforts  of  the  proletarians  of  several  advanced  countries  are 
needed.  So  the  victorious  revolution  in  one  country  has  for  its  essential 
task  to  develop  and  support  the  revolution  in  others.  So  it  ought  not 
to  he  considered  as  of  independent  value,  hut  as  an  auxiliary,  a means  of 
hastening  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  in  other  countries. 

* Lenin  has  curtly  expressed  this  thought  in  saying  that  the  task  of 
the  victorious  revolution  consists  in  doing  the  'utmost  in  one  country 
for  the  development,  support,  awakening  of  the  revolution  in  other  coun- 
tries' . (Tide  The  Proletarian  Revolution.)  '"12 

Trotsky  has  also  adduced  a similar  quotation  from  a Russian  edition 
of  Stalin's  writings: 

"What  Stalin's  views  on  this  question  were  in  1905  or  1915  we  have 
absolutely  no  means  of  knowing  as  there  are  no  documents  whatever  on  the 
subject.  But  in  1924,  Stalin  outlined  Lenin's  view  on  the  building  of 
socialism,  as  follows: 

"'The  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  establishment 
of  a proletarian  government  in  one  country  does  not  yet  guarantee  the 
complete  victory  of  socialism.  The  main  task  of  socialism  — the  organiza- 
tion of  socialist  production  — still  remains  ahead.  Can  this  task  be  ac- 
complished, can  the  final  victory  of  socialism  in  one  country  be  attained, 
without  the  joint  efforts  of  the  proletariat  of  several  advanced  countries? 
No,  this  is  impossible.  To  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie,  the  efforts  of  one 
country  are  sufficient  — the  history  of  our  revolution  bears  this  out. 

Por  the  final  victory  of  socialism,  for  the  organization  of  socialist  pro- 
duction. the  efforts  of  one  country,  particularly  of  such  a peasant  coun- 
try as  Russia  are  insufficient.  Por  this  the  efforts  of  the  proletarians 
of  several  advanced  countries  are  necessary.  . . . 

"'Such,  on  the  whole,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Leninist 
theory  of  the  proletariat  revolution.'  (Stalin,  Lenin  and  Leninign.  pp. 
40f.,  Russian  ed.,  1924.)  /italics  are  Stalin's  and/or  Trotsky' sT7 

"One  must  concede  that  the  'characteristic  features  of  the  Leninist 
theory'  are  outlined  here  quite  correctly.  In  later  editions  of  Stalin's 
book  this  passage  was  altered  to  read  in  just  the  opposite  way  and  'the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Leninist  theory'  were  proclaimed  within  a 
year  as  . . . Trotskyism.  The  Seventh  Plenum  of  the  E.C.C.I,  passed  its 
decision,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  1924  edition  but  of  the  1926  edition. 

"That  is  how  the  matter  stands  with  Stalin.  Nothing  could  be 
sadder.  . . ."13 

Trotskyists  have  further  held  that  Stalin  has  never  expounded  his 
thesis  of  socialism  in  one  country  adequately. 


12 

nStalin,  quoted  in  James,  on.  cit..  p.  x. 

^Trotsky,  The  Third  International  after  Lenin,  p.  36. 
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" . . . Incidentally,  Stalin  has  nowhere  developed  this  theory  in  a 
positive  form,  nor  has  he  even  expatiated  on  it.  The  entire  foundation 
for  it  comes  down  to  two  quotations  from  Lenin  that  have  "been  deliberately 
given  a false  interpretation.  Stalin  has  made  no  reply  to  a single  objec- 
tion. The  theory  of  socialism  in  one  country  has  an  administrative  and 
not  a theoretical  foundation."^ 

Distortion  of  the  Issue  hy  Stalinists.  Trotskyists  have  denied  that 
the  proponents  of  Stalin  have  adequately  stated  the  issue.  It  is  not 
simply  a conflict  between  building  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  striv- 
ing for  world  revolution: 

11  There  are  those  who  Ignorantly  or  maliciously  represent  the  dif- 
ference between  Stalin  and  Trotsky  to  be  the  desire  of  the  former  to 
build  up  the  Soviet  Union  industrially  and  the  intention  of  the  latter  to 
concentrate  upon  the  world  revolution,  entirely  disregarding  the  industrial 
development  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  not  an  iota  of  truth  in  that 
formulation.  Long  before  Stalin  launched  the  first  Five  Year  Plan, 

Trotsky  was  insisting  against  the  opposition  of  Stalin,  upon  a more  rapid 
industrialization  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Trotsky 
contended  that  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  confronting  the 
HnsEian  workers  could  not  be  solved  except  through  working-class  revolu- 
tions in  the  advanced  countries  of  Europe. 

Stalin  himself  stated  the  issue  correctly  on  one  occasion,  although 
his  followers  have  continued  to  distort  it,  the  Trotskyists  have  averred. 

"'The  difference  in  views  lies  in  the  fact,*  says  Stalin,  ‘that  the 
party  considers  that  these  /Internal  contradictions  and  possible/  conflicts 
can  be  entirely  overcome  on  the  basis  of  the  inner  forces  of  our  revolu- 
tion, whereas  comrade  Trotsky  and  the  Opposition  think  that  these  contra- 
dictions and  conflicts  can  he  overcome  "only  on  an  international  scale, 
on  the  arena  of  the  world-wide  proletarian  revolution".'  (Pravda,  No.  262, 
Nov.  12,  1936. )"16 

"Yes,  this  is  precisely  the  difference.  One  could  not  express  better 
and  more  correctly  the  difference  between  national  reformism  and  revolu- 
tionary internationalism.  . . ."I? 


14Trotsky, 
1 ^Goldman, 
* ^Trotsky, 
17 Idem. 


The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification. 
What  Is  Socialism?  p.  44. 

Third  International  After  Lenin,  p. 


p.  197. 
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Law  of  Combined  Development 


The  law  of  combined  development  forms  an  important  link  in  Trotsky'  e 
exposition  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Although  he  has  not  professed  its  dis- 
covery and  initial  exposition  (it  was  also  expounded  "by  Lenin  and  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Georg  Vollmar,  who  first  formulated  the  theory 
of  socialism  in  one  country,  as  far  back  as  1878*),  its  implications  were 
very  clearly  formulated  by  him,  he  has  held.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
many  Marxists  who  adhered  to  the  orthodox  thesis  that  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion would  first  appear  in  the  most  highly  industrialized  country  of 
Europe,  about  1905  Trotsky  advanced  the  thesis  that  the  revolution  would 

break  out  in  backward  Russia  before  reaching  such  highly  industrialized 

2 

countries  as  England  and  Germany. 

According  to  Trotsky's  presentation  of  Marx,  industrial  development 

would  proceed  in  three  evolutionary  BtageBi  the  handicraft,  the  manufacture 

3 

and  the  factory  stages.  TrotBky  argued  that  the  first  two  of  these  stages 

could  be  skipped,  not  only  in  economics  but  "in  class  relationships  and 
4 

politics",  or  at  least,  if  not  skipped,  combined  and  compressed.  In  con- 
sequence one  could  logically  prepare  for  and  reasonably  expect  the  revolu- 
tion to  appear  in  Buch  a backward  country  as  tsaristic  Bussia,  especially 

since,  as  Lenin  stated,  Bussia  was  the  "weakest  link  in  the  capitalist 
5 

chain"  . 


^Trotsky,  The  Bevolution  Betrayed,  p.  293;  The  Stalin  School  of  EdBiflcatlon. 
p.  135. 

^Trotsky,  The  Permanent  Revolution,  p.  104. 

SIbid. . p.  105. 

4 

Idem. 

0 

Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  p.  5. 
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The  gist  of  the  doctrine  has  been  made  clear  in  a few  pertinent 
paragraphs  found  in  the  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution:6 

“The  laws  of  history  have  nothing  in  common  with  a pedantic 
schematism.  Unevenness,  the  most  general  law  of  the  historic  process, 
reveals  itself  most  sharply  and  complexly  in  the  destiny  of  the  backward 
countries.  Under  the  whip  of  external  necessity  their  backward  culture 
is  compelled  to  make  leaps.  From  the  universal  law  of  unevenness  thus 
derives  another  law,  which,  for  the  lack  of  a better  name,  we  may  call 
the  law  of  combined  development  — by  which  we  mean  a drawing  together 
of  the  different  stages  of  the  Journey,  a combining  of  separate  steps, 
an  amalgam  of  archaic  with  more  contemporary  forms.  Without  this  law, 
to  be  taken  of  course  in  its  whole  material  content,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  history  of  Russia,  and  indeed  of  any  country  of  the 
second,  third  or  tenth  cultural  class. 

“The  law  of  combined  development  reveals  itself  most  indubitably, 
however,  in  the  history  and  character  of  Russian  industry.  Arising  late, 
Russian  industry  did  not  repeat  the  development  of  the  advanced  countries, 
but  inserted  itself  into  this  development,  adapting  their  latest  achieve- 
ments to  its  own  backwardness.  Just  as  the  economic  evolution  of  Russia 
as  a whole  skipped  over  the  epoch  of  craft-guilds  and  manufacture,  so 
also  the  separate  branches  of  industry  made  a series  of  special  leaps 
over  technical  productive  stages  that  had  been  measured  in  the  West  by 
decades.  Thanks  to  this,  Russian  industry  developed  at  certain  periods 
with  extraordinary  speed.  Between  the  first  revolution  and  the  war,  indus- 
trial production  in  Russia  approximately  doubled.  This  has  seemed  to  cer- 
tain Russian  historians  a sufficient  basis  for  concluding  that  ’we  must 
abandon  the  legend  of  backwardness  and  slow  growth’ . In  reality  the 
possibility  of  this  swift  growth  was  determined  by  that  very  backwardness 
which,  alas,  continued  not  only  up  to  the  moment  of  liquidation  of  the 
old  Russia,  but  as  her  legacy  up  to  the  present  day.”® 

"The  law  of  combined  development  of  backward  countries  — in  the 
sense  of  a peculiar  mixture  of  backward  elements  with  the  most  modern 
factors  — here  rises  before  us  in  its  most  finished  form,  and  offers  a 
key  to  the  fundamental  riddle  of  the  Russian  revolution.  If  the  agrarian 
problem,  as  a heritage  from  the  barbarism  of  the  old  Russian  history,  had 
been  solved  by  the  bourgeoisie,  if  it  could  have  been  solved  by  them,  the 
Russian  proletariat  could  not  possibly  have  come  to  power  in  1917.  In 
order  to  realize  the  Soviet  state,  there  was  required  a drawing  together 
and  mutual  penetration  of  two  factors  belonging  to  completely  different 
species:  a peasant  war  — that  is,  a movement  characteristic  of  the  dawn 
of  bourgeois  development  — and  a proletarian  insurrection,  the  ntovement 


See  Trotsky.  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Vol.  I,  Chapter  I; 
The  Permanent  Revolution,  pp.  104-108. 

7 

Trotsky,  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Vol.  I,  pp.  5-6. 

** Ibid. . p.  9. 
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signalizing  its  decline.  That  is  the  essence  of  1917. n 

Trotsky  has  stated  that  his  espousal  of  the  law  of  combined  develop- 
ment gave  him  another  theoretical  basis  for  his  firm  belief  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  Russia  to  ship  the  political  stage  of  bourgeois  democ- 
racy and  proceed  directly  to  a proletarian  dictatorship.  In  answer  to  one 

of  his  critics,  the  Russian  historian,  Professor  Pokrovsky,  first  pub- 

10 

lished  in  Pravda.  in  1922,  Trotsky  justified  the  original  position  taken 

by  him.  Speaking  on  the  "Peculiarities  of  Russia's  Development",  he  said: 

"The  result  of  our  belated  historic  development,  in  the  conditions, 
of  the  imperialist  encirclement,  was  that  our  bourgeoisie  did  not  have 
time  to  push  out  ta&riem  before  the  proletariat  had  become  an  Independent 
revolutionary  force. 

Trotsky  has  intimated  the  existence  of  a connection  between  the  law 

12 

of  combined  development  and  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution,  but  this 

writer  has  not  encountered  any  detailed  explanation  in  point. 

As  was  invariably  the  case  where  a theoretical  problem  was  involved, 

Trotsky  declared,  Stalin  lacked  an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  combined 

13 

development  and  its  implications.  In  polemic! zing  against  him,  Trotsky 

intimated  that  Stalin  had  hopelessly  confused  the  problem  and  the  issue! 

"What  is  most  unbearable  in  this  discussion  is  the  'theorizing'  of 
Stalin,  with  the  two  trinkets  which  constitute  his  whole  theoretical 
baggage!  'the  law  of  uneven  development'  and  the  ' non- skipping  of  stages'. 
Stalin  does  not  understand  to  this  day  that  the  skipping  of  stages  (or 
remaining  too  long  at  one  stage ) is  .just  what  the  uneven  development  con- 
sists of.  Against  the  theory  of  the  permanent  revolution,  Stalin,  with 
inimitable  seriousness,  sets  up  . . . the  law  of  uneven  development.  Yet, 
the  prognosis  that  historically  backward  Russia  could  arrive  at  the  prole- 


9 Ibid. . pp.  50-51. 

^Reprinted  in  Trotsky,  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Vol.  I,  pp.  463- 
470. 

11 Ibid. . p.  465. 

12 

Trotsky,  Permanent  Revolution,  p.  106. 

13 


Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  pp.  292-293. 
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tarlan  revolution  sooner  than  advanced  England,  rests  entirely  upon  the  law 
of  uneven  development.  Only,  for  this  prognosis,  one  had  to  understand  the 
historic  unevenness  in  its  whole  dynamic  concreteness,  and  not  simply  he  a 
permanent  repeater  of  a quotation  from  Lenin  in  1916,  which  is  turned  upside 
down  and  interpreted  in  the  manner  of  an  illiterate."^ 

^Application:  (The  Chinese  Revolution.  According  to  TrotBky,  the  fiasco 
of  the  Chinese  Revolution  was  traceable,  among  other  things,  to  Stalin’s  re- 
jection of  the  possibility  of  skipping  a stage  in  China’s  political  develop- 
ment. Thus,  it  was  charged  that  Stalin  adhered  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  Eoomintang  in  a bourgeois  revolution  because  the  Chinese  could 
not  proceed  immediately  and  directly  to  a proletarian  revolution.  Stalin 
was  quoted  from  a speech  made  in  May,  192?,  as  follows: 

"It  is  clear  that  whoever  calls  at  present  for  the  immediate  creation 
of  soviets  of  workers'  deputies  in  this  Wu-Hhn  district,  is  attempting  to 
jump  over  the  Suo  Min  Tang  phase  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  and  he 
risks  putting  the  Chinese  revolution  in  a most  difficult  position.1'!® 

ThermiAorlan  Conception  of  the  Soviet  State*- 


The  Thermidorian  conception  of  the  Soviet  State  proceeds  from  an  analogy 
drawn  by  Trotsky  between  the  development  of  the  French  and  the  Russian  revolu- 
tions. It  will  be  recalled  by  those  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  French 
Revolution  that,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  in  1789,  the  Revolu- 
tion moved  more  or  less  steadily  on  a leftward  course.  In  April  1793,  un- 
limited powers  were  delegated  by  the  national  Convention  to  a Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  consisting  of  nine  (and  later  twelve)  members.  This  Committee 
was  completely  dominated  by  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  By  July,  1794, 
the  ultra-leftiBt  course  pursued  by  the  Conmittee  on  Public  Safety  alarmed 
the  more  conservative  members  of  the  National  Convention,  among  whose  members 


14 

Trotsky,  Permanent  Revolution,  p.  106. 

15 

Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  p.  284.  Also  see  James, 

World  Revolution.  1917-1936.  Chapter  IX. 

^For  a general  survey  Bee  Trotsky,  "The  Soviet  Union  Today,"  New  International 
(July,  1935),  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  116-122. 
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a ooalition  was  formed  against  Robespierre.  The  National  Convention  with- 
drew its  vote  of  confidence  and  EoheBpierre  and  hie  clique  fell  from 
power,  to  meet  their  death  at  the  guillotine.  The  restoration  of  the 
power  to  the  Convention  was  marked  by  a steady  swing  to  the  right  hy  the 
bourgeoisie  who  were  again  completely  in  the  saddle.  The  culmination  was 
Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  in  1799,  and  the  rise  of  Bonapartism,  a one-man 
dictatorship  in  France . This  reactionary  era  from  the  fall  of  Hohespierre 
to  the  rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  been  known  as  the  Thermidorian  He  ac- 
tion because  Robespierre' s fall  (July  27,  1794}  occurred  on  the  ninth  of 

2 

Theimidor,  Year  II,  of  the  nei&y  created  but  short-lived  French  calendar. 

The  position  taken  V Trotsky  and  his  followers  has  been  that;  (l) 

Trotsky's  dismissal  from  his  government  posts  (People's  Commissar  of  Tfer, 

etc.)  in  1925,  followed  by  his  exile  to  central  Asia  in  1928  and  subsequent 

3 

deportation  in  1929,  is  analogous  to  the  fall  of  Hohespierre  in  1794. 

(2)  The  rule  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Soviet  Bussia  represented  the  same 
counter-revolutionary  tendencies  as  the  Thermidorian  reaction  of  1794-1799, 

(3)  In  order  to  suppress  all  effective  opposition,  Stalin  has  become  the 
sole  dictator  of  Russia,  in  the  fashion  of  Napoleon.  (4)  Only  the  uprising 
of  the  Russian  proletariat  and  peasantry  and  the  world  proletariat  can 
restore  the  revolution  to  its  original  and  correct  course  and  prepare  the 
way  for  international  socialism. 

The  TrotBkyistB  have  pointed  out  a great  difference  between  the  French 

and  the  Russian  Theimidor:  the  former  was  an  out-and-out  reaction;  the 

latter  slowly  developed  and  was  more  real  than  apparent  for  a long  time. 

"...  The  Theimidor  conspiracy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
prepared  for  hy  the  preceding  course  of  the  revolution,  broke  out  with  a 

o 

Trotsky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp.  142,  146,  323. 

3 

Schachtman,  Ten  Years— History  and  Principle s of  the  Left  Opposition, 
pp.  72-73. 
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single  blow  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a sanguinary  finale.  Our  Theimidor 
was  long  drawn  out.  The  guillotine  found  its  substitute  — at  least  for  a 
while  — in  intrigue.  The  falsifying  of  the  past,  systematized  on  the  con- 
veyer plan,  became  a weapon  for  the  ideological  rearming  of  the  official 
party.  . . ."4 

The  Soviet_ThBrgddor . In  explaining  the  Thermidorian  reaction  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Trotsky  has  attributed  it  to  several  factors:  the  deficit 
econony  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  operating,  the  weariness  of  the 
masses  and  the  rise  of  a bureaucracy  which  took  advantage  of  the  existing 
situation. 

“It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  every  revolution  up  to  this  time 
has  been  followed  by  a reaction,  or  even  a counter-revolution.  This, 
to  be  sure,  has  never  thrown  the  nation  all  the  way  hack  to  its  starting 
point,  but  it  haB  always  taken  from  the  people  the  lion's  share  of  their 
conquests.  The  victims  of  the  first  reactionary  wave  have  been,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  pioneers,  initiators,  and  instigators  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  masses  in  the  period  of  revolutionary  offensive.  In  their 
stead  people  of  the  second  line,  in  league  with  the  former  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  have  been  advanced  to  the  front.  Beneath  this  dramatic  duel 
of  'coryphees'  on  the  open  political  scene,  shifts  have  taken  place  in  the 
relations  between  classes,  and,  no  less  important,  profound  changes  in  the 
psychology  of  the  recently  revolutionary  masses. 

"Answering  the  bewildered  questions  of  many  comrades  as  to  what  has 
become  of  the  activity  of  the  Bolshevik  party  and  the  working  class  — 
where  is  its  revolutionary  initiative,  its  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
pleblan  pride  — why,  in  place  of  all  this,  has  appeared  so  much  vileness, 
cowardice,  pusillanimity  and  careerism  — Rakovsky  referred  to  the  life 
story  of  the  french  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  offered  the 
example  of  Babeuf,  who  on  emerging  from  the  Abbaye  prison  likewise  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  heroic  people  of  the  Parisian  suburbs.  A revolution 
is  a mighty  devourer  of  human  energy,  both  individual  and  collective.  The 
nerves  give  way.  Consciousness  is  shaken  and  characters  are  worn  out. 

Events  unfold  too  swiftly  for  the  flow  of  fresh  forces  to  replace  the  loss. 
Hunger,  unemployment,  the  death  of  the  revolutionary  cadres,  the  removal  of 
the  masses  from  administration,  all  this  led  to  such  a physical  and  moral 
inpoveri sbment  of  the  Parisian  suburbs  that  they  required  three  decades 
before  they  were  ready  for  a new  insurrection."® 

"We  have  defined  the  Soviet  Thermidor  as  a triumph  of  the  bureaucracy 
over  the  masses.  We  have  tried  to  disclose  the  historic  conditions  of  this 
triumph.  The  revolutionary  vanguard  of  the  proletariat  was  in  part  devoured 


4 

Trotsky,  My  Life,  p.  505. 
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°Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  pp.  88-89. 
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by  the  administrative  apparatus  and  gradually  demoralized,  in  part 
annihilated  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  part  thrown  out  and  crushed.  The 
tired  and  disappointed  masses  were  indifferent  to  what  was  happening  on  the 
summits.  . . 

"The  demob olizat ion  of  the  Bed  Ax my  of  five  million  played  no  small 
role  in  the  formation  of  the  bureaucracy.  The  victorious  conmanders  as- 
sumed leading  posts  in  the  local  Soviets,  in  econozqy,  in  education,  and 
they  persistently  introduced  everywhere  that  regime  which  had  ensured  suc- 
cess in  the  civil  war.  Thus  on  all  sides  the  masseB  were  pushed  away 
gradually  from  actual  participation  in  the  leadership  of  the  country."'*' 

"The  international  situation  was  pushing  with  mighty  forces  in  the 
same  direction.  The  Soviet  bureaucracy  became  more  self-confident,  the 
heavier  the  blows  dealt  to  the  world  working  class.  Between  these  two 
facts  there  was  not  only  a chronological,  but  a causal  connection,  and 
one  which  worked  in  two  directions.  The  leaders  of  the  bureaucracy 
promoted  the  proletarian  defeats;  the  defeats  promoted  the  rise  of  the 
bureaucracy.  The  crushing  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  ...  — these 
are  the  historic  catastrophes  tfhich  killed  the  faith  of  the  Soviet  masses 
in  world  revolution,  and  permitted  the  bureaucracy  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  as  the  sole  light  of  salvation."® 

"...  Here  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  irrefutable  and 
instructive  fact  that  the  continual  defeats  of  the  revolution  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  while  weakening  the  international  position  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  vastly  strengthened  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  ..." 

The  economic  nature  of  transition  economy  made  it  impossible  for 
everyone  to  obtain  a large  share  of  consumable  goods.  In  order  to  stimulate 
production  a system  of  graded  payments  for  different  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  had  been  evolved.  This  system  gave  rise  to  a privileged  minority 
which  fought  to  maintain  its  privileges.  It  was  best  able  to  accomplish 
this  by  allying  itself  with  the  ruling  bureaucracy,  which  also  had  taken 
more  than  its  share  of  the  produce.  This  alliance  of  the  economically  priv- 
ileged with  the  ruling  political  bureaucracy  thus  made  the  Thermidorian 
reaction  possible. In  other  words,  the  Eussian  Thermidor,  like  the 


6Ibid..  p.  105. 

7Ibld. . pp.  89-90. 

8 Ibid. . p.  90. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  91. 

^Ibid. , pp.  111-114;  also  Chapter  VI. 
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‘•The  basis  of  bureaucratic  rule  is  the  poverty  of  society  in  objects 
of  consumption,  with  the  resulting  struggle  of  each  against  all,  . . . 

”...  The  present  state  of  production  is  still  far  from  guaranteeing 
all  necessities  to  everybody.  But  it  is  already  adequate  to  give  signif- 
icant privileges  to  a minority,  and  convert  inequality  into  a whip  for  the 
spurring  on  of  the  majority.  ... 

" . . . . Alongside  the  economic  factor  dictating  capitalistic  methods 
of  payment  at  the  preeent  stage,  there  operates  a parallel  political  factor 
in  the  person  of  the  bureaucracy  itself.  In  its  very  essence  it  is  the 
planter  and  protector  of  inequality.  It  arose  in  the  beginning  as  the 
bourgeois  organ  of  a workers'  state.  In  establishing  and  defending  the 
advantages  of  a minority,  It  of  course  draws  off  the  cream  for  its  own  use, 
Nobody  who  has  wealth  to  distribute  ever  omits  himself.  Thus  out  of  a 
social  necessity  there  has  developed  an  organ  which  has  far  outgrown  its 
socially  necessary  function,  and  becomes  an  independent  factor  and  there- 
with the  source  of  great  danger  for  the  whole  social  organism. 

n , . .It  concentrates  in  its  own  hands  not  only  the  entire  power 
but  it  consumes  by  hook  and  crook  an  emormous  share  of  the  national  income. 
In  this  way  it  has  succeeded  in  removing  itself  so  far  away  from  the  masses 
of  the  population  as  to  make  it  impossible  any  longer  to  permit  any  control 
whatever  over  itB  actions  and  its  income."^ 

The  Soviet  Bureaucracy.  In  accounting  for  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy,  Trotsky  has  implied  that  it  has  been  in  a paradoxical  position? 
its  own  interests  have  required  it  to  preserve  the  socialist  society;  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  called  upon  to  solve  inconqjatible  problems.  Its  in- 
efficient resolving  of  these  issues  has  worked  great  hardships  upon  the 
workers  and  at  the  same  time  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the 
system  it  must  preserve. 

"The  role  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  remains  a dual  one.  Its  own 
interests  constrain  it  to  safeguard  the  new  economic  regime  created  by  the 
October  revolution  against  the  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  This  work.re- 
mains  historically  necessary  and  progressive.  In  this  work  the  world  prole- 
tariat supports  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  without  closing  their  eyes  to  its 
national  conservatism,  its  appropri&tive  instincts  and  its  spirit  of  caste 
privilege.  But  it  is  precisely  these  traits  which  are  increasingly  paralyz- 
ing its  progressive  work.  The  growth  of  industry  and  the  drawing  of  agri- 
culture into  the  sphere  of  state  planning  complicate  extraordinarily  the 
tasks  of  the  economic  leadership.  . . . The  bureaucracy  extricates  itBelf 


^Ibid. . p.  105.  Trotsky,  Kirov  Assassination,  p.  25. 

^Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  pp.  112-113, 
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from  difficulties  arising  from  its  mistakes  by  loading  their  consequences 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  toilers.  , . 

"...  Squandering  unproductively  a tremendous  portion  of  the 
national  income,  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  is  interested  at  the  same  time  by 
its  very  function,  in  the  economic  and  cultural  growth  of  the  country:  the 
higher  the  national  income,  the  more  copious  its  funds  of  privileges. 
Concurrently,  upon  the  social  foundations  of  the  Soviet  Btate,  the  economic 
and  cultural  uplift  of  the  laboring  masses  must  tend  to  undermine  the  very 
baeee  of  bureaucratic  domination.  Clearly,  in  the  light  of  this  fortunate 
historical  variant,  the  bureaucracy  turns  out  to  be  only  the  instrument  — 
a band  and  an  expensive  instrument  — of  the  socialist  state. 

Trotsky  has  drawn  up  a very  indicting  brief  against  the  bureaucracy. 
Fundamental,  perhapB,  has  been  the  charge  that  it  stifled  all  opposition 
to  itself  by  completely  destroying  democracy  within  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional (which  it  controlled),  the  Conmunist  party  in  Soviet  Buseia  and  on 
all  high  councils  of  the  party.  The  bureaucracy  held  undivided  sway. 

" . . . the  party  apparatus  . . . has  become  utterly  permeated  with 
the  bureaucratic  deformations  of  the  state  apparatus,  superimposing  upon 
the  latter  the  specific  distortions  — fraud,  camouflage,  duplicity  — 
elaborated  by  the  bourgeois  parliamentary  'democracy1 . As  a consequence, 
a leadership  has  been  formed  which,  instead  of  the  conscious  party  democ- 
racy, provides:  a falsification  and  an  adaptation  of  leninism  designed  to 
strengthen  the  party  bureaucracy;  a monstrous  and  an  intolerable  abuse  of 
power  in  relation  to  communists  and  workers;  a fraudulent  operation  of 
the  entire  electoral  machinery  of  the  party;  an  application  of  methods 
during  discussion  which  might  he  the  boast  of  a bourgeois-Fascist  power, 
but  never  of  a proletarian  party  (picked  gangs  of  thugs,  whistling  and 
jeering  to  order,  throwing  speakers  from  the  platform,  and  similar  abomina- 
tions); and  last  but  not  least,  an  absence  of  comradely  cohesiveness  and 
conscientiousness  all  along  the  line  in  the  relations  between  the  apparatus 
and  the  party. "16 

To  Trotsky,  this  alleged  party  autocracy  was  incredible,  TTly,  he 
asked,  in  the  early  revolutionary  days  during  the  life  of  Lenin  11  . . . was 
it  possible  to  dispute  openly  and  fearlessly  in  the  party  about  the  most 
critical  questions  of  policy.  . . .H  while  in  a more  stabilized  era  the 
expression  of  any  doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  of  Stalin's  policies  re- 


l4Ibld..  p.  12. 

15 

Trotsky,  Soviet  Union  and  the  Fourth  International,  p.  21. 
^TrotBky,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  p.  302. 
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sulted  in  wholesale  and  forthright  expulsions?  Trotsky's  attacks  upon  the 
"bureaucracy  were  therefore  sharp,  caustic  and  relentless;  his  writings 
abounded  in  scathing  indictments  of  the  party  bureaucrats. 

11  In  the  meantime  this  same  functionary  hears  the  least  resemblance  to 
an  incorporeal  spirit.  He  eats  and  guzzles  and  procreates  and  grows  himself 
a respectable  pot-belly.  He  lays  down  the  law  with  a sonorous  voice,  hand- 
picks from  below  people  faithful  to  him,  remains  himself  faithful  to  hie 
superiors,  prohibits  others  from  criticizing  himself  and  sees  in  all  this 
the  gist  of  the  general  line.  Of  such  functionaries  there  are  a few  million. 
A few  million!  Their  number  is  greater  than  the  number  of  industrial  workers 
in  the  period  of  the  October  revolution.  The  majority  of  these  functionaries 
never  participated  in  the  class  struggle  which  is  bound  up  with  sacrifices, 
self-denials  and  dangers.  These  people  in  their  overwhelming  mass  were 
politically  bom  already  in  the  qualification  of  a ruling  caste.  They  are 
backed  by  the  state  power.  It  assures  them  their  livelihood  and  raises  them 
considerably  above  the  surrounding  masses.  They  know  nothing  of  the  dangers 
of  unemployment,  if  they  are  gifted  with  the  capacity  to  stand  at  attention. 
The  grossest  errors  are  forgiven  them  so  long  as  they  are  ready  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  the  sacrificial  scape-goat  at  the  required  moment,  and  thus  re- 
move the  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  their  nearest  superiors.  Well, 
then,  has  this  ruling  stratum  of  many  millions  any  social  weight  and  politi- 
cal influence  in  the  life  of  a country?  Yes  or  Ho?1'1® 

Trotsky  has  sharply  distinguished  between  a possessing  class  and  a 
privileged  class.  He  has  willingly  conceded  that  the  former  does  not  exist; 
but  of  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

"To  be  sure,  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  no  possessing  classes,  whose 
extravagance  is  balanced  by  an  under-consumption  of  the  popular  mass.  How- 
ever the  weight  of  this  corrective  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first 
glance.  ...  We  shall  see  later,  moreover,  that  although  the  Soviet  Union 
has  no  possessiong  classes  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  still  she  has 
very  privileged  commanding  strata  of  the  population,  who  appropriate  the 
lion's  share  in  the  sphere  of  consumption.  . . ."19 

"The  basis  of  bureaucratic  rule  is  the  poverty  of  society  in  objects 
of  consumption,  with  the  resulting  struggle  of  each  against  all.  When 
there  is  enough  goods  in  a store,  the  purchasers  can  come  whenever  they  want 
to.  When  there  is  little  goods,  the  purchasers  are  compelled  to  stand  in 
line.  When  the  lines  are  very  long,  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a policeman 
to  keep  order.  Such  is  the  starting  point  of  the  power  of  the  Soviet  bureau- 
cracy. It  'knows*  who  is  to  get  something  and  who  has  to  wait. "20 


^Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  p.  108. 

Trot  sky,  What  Next?  pp.  120-121. 
^Trotsky,  yhe  Revolution  Betrayed,  p.  19. 
^Ibld. . p.  112. 
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"...  The  present  state  of  production  is  still  far  from  guaranteeing 
all  necessities  to  everybody.  But  it  is  already  adequate  to  give  signifi- 
cant privileges  to  a minority,  and  convert  inequality  into  a whip  for  the 
sparring  on  the  majority.  That  is  the  first  reason  why  the  growth  of  produc- 
tion has  so  far  strengthened  not  the  socialists,  but  the  bourgeois  features 
of  the  State."21 

"...  It  devours,  wastes,  and  embezzles  a considerable  portion  of 
the  national  income.  Its  management  costs  the  proletariat  very  dearly.  In 
the  Soviet  society,  it  occupies  an  extremely  privileged  position  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  having  political  and  administrative  prerogatives  but  also 
in  the  sense  of  possessing  enormous  material  advantages.  Still,  the 
biggest  apartments,  the  juiciest  .steaks,  and  even  Bolls  Royces  are  not 
enough  to  transform  the  bureaucracy  into  an  independent  ruling  class. 

Trotsky  has  likened  the  bureaucracy  to  the  clergy.  The  clergy  (and 
the  bureaucracy)  are  not  exploiters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term;  rather 
they  are  parasites  who  live  from  the  production  of  the  workers. 

"To  put  it  plainly,  insofar  as  the  bureaucracy  robs  the  people  (and 
this  is  done  in  various  ways  by  every  bureaucracy),  we  have  to  deal  not 
with  class  exploitation,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  but  with 
social  parasitism,  although  on  a very  large  scale.  ...  In  its  traits  of 
parasitism,  the  bureaucracy,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  approximates  to  the 
lumpen-proletariat , which  likewise  does  not  represent,  as  is  well-known, 
an  independent  •cbss1."2® 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Is  the  bureaucracy  a ruling  class?"  Trotsky 
has  conceded  that  the  correct  reply  1b  negative. 

"...  The  bureaucracy  is  in  direct  possession  of  the  state  power,  it 
raises  itself  above  the  classes,  puts  a powerful  Btamp  upon  their  develop- 
ment, and  even  if  it  cannot  itself  become  the  foundation  of  state  power, 
it  can,  with  its  policy,  make  it  extremely  easier  for  the  power  to 
transferred  from  t he  hands  of  one  class  into  the  hands  of  another." 

But  this  has  not  constituted  a ruling  class.  The  property  relations 
established  by  the  October  revolution  still  remain  intact.  Until  the  property 
relations  are  seriously  impaired,  the  bureaucracy  cannot  be  called  a ruling- 
class  as  understood  by  Marx  end  Lenin. 


2lIdem. 

22Trotsky,  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Fourth  International . p.  19. 
2SIbia..  pp.  20-21. 

2^Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  Development  of  the  U.S,S,B. , p.  21. 
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« . . . The  'bureaucracy  has  not  yet  created  special  supports  for  its 
dominion  in  the  form  of  special  types  of  property.-  It  is  compelled'-to 
defend  state  property  as  the  source  of  its  power  and  its  income.  In  this 
aspect  of  Its  activity  it  still  remains  a weapon  of  proletarian  dictator- 
ship.1*26 

" As  a conscious  political  force  the  bureaucracy  has  betrayed 

the  revolution.  Sut  a victorious  revolution  is  fortunately  not  only  & 
program  and  a banner,  not  only  political  institutions,  but  also  a system 
of  social  relations.  To  betray  it  is  not  enough.  You  have  to  overthrow 
it.  The  October  revolution  has  been  betrayed  by  the  ruling  stratus,  but 
not  yet  overthrown.  It  has  a great  power  of  resistance,  coinciding  with 
the  established  property  relations,  with  the  living  force  of  the  proleta- 
riat, the  consciousness  of  its  best  elements,  the  impasse  of  world  capital- 
ism, and  the  inevitability  of  world  revolution."26 

Prom  Tbsrmldor  to  Bonapartism.  lor  many  years,  Trot shy  denied  that 
Bonapartism  had  come  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Be  held  that  the  regime  was  at  worst 
a pre-Bonapartist  regime  but  that  Bonapartism  waB  not  inevitable;  it  could 
be  cbBcked  in  time.  In  1931,  he  wrote  in  this  vein: 

"...  To  identify  the  present  Soviet  regime  with  the  social  regime 
of  Bonapartism,  as  BautsLy  does,  means  consciously  to  conceal  from  the 
workers,  in  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie , the  difference  in  class 
foundations,  notwithstanding  this,  one  can  speak  with  full  right  of  the 
completed  plebiscitary  degeneration  of  the  Stalinist  apparatus  or  of  the 
Bonapartlst  system  of  administering  the  party  as  one  of  the  pre-condi tlonB 
of  the  Bonapartlst  regime  in  the  country.  . . . The  present-day  Soviet 
apparatus  is  a bureaucratic,  plebiscltarily  distorted  form  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  a potential 
instrument  of  Bonapartism.  Between  the  present  function  of  the  apparatus 
and  its  possible  function,  the  blood  of  civil  war  would  still  have  to 
flow.  . . 


Be  declared  that  Bonapartism  could  come  only  under  certain  objective 
conditions,  as  a tail-end  of  Thermldor: 

n . . . The  Bonapartlst  regime  can  attain  a comparatively  stable  and 
durable  character  only  in  the  event  that  it  brings  a revolutionary  epoch 
to  a close;  when  the  relationship  of  forces  has  already  been  tested  In 
battleB;  when  the  revolutionary  classes  are  already  spent;  while  the  pos- 
sessing chases  have  not  yet  freed  themselves  from  the  fear;  will  not  the 
morrow  bring  new  convulsions?  Without  this  basic  condition,  that  is,  with- 


26Trotshy,  The  Bevolutlon  Betrayed,  p.  249. 

^Ibld. . pp.  261— 252. 

^Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  DevaLounent  of  the  IT.3.S.H. . p.  24. 
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out  a preceding  exhaustion  of  the  mass  energies  in  battles,  the  Bonapartist 
regime  ie  in  no  position  to  develop.** 

With  the  passing  of  years,  Trotsky  declared  he  was  forced  to  modify 

his  viewpoint.  Be  was  finally  convinced  that  the  Soviet  regime  had  passed 

through  its  Thertni  dorian  reaction  and  had  traversed  the  high  road  to 
3 

Bonapartism.  The  bureaucracy  looked  forward  to,  and  found,  a leader  who 
symbolised  their  privileges  and  who  would  fight  to  retain  them.  The  leader, 
on  the  other  hand,  recognized  that  his  ambitions  were  realizable  only  in 
and  through  the  bureaucracy.  He  accepted  the  leadership,  prepared,  at  the 
crucial  time,  to  cast  off  the  bureaucracy  and  crush  any  opposition  expressed 
to  his  policies  and  Ultimate  dictatorship.  This  all  matters  worked  well 
because  of  the  mutual  needs  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  leader.  But  after 
a time  the  bureaucracy  too  found  itself  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  leader* 

It  discovered  too  late  that  it  was  also  being  crushed  along  with  the  prole- 
tariat which  it  had  betrayed. 

"It  would  he  naive  to  imagine  that  Stalin,  previously  unknown  to  the 
masses,  suddenly  issued  from  the  wings  full  armed  with  a complete  strategical 
plan.  Bo  indeed.  Before  he  felt  out  his  own  course,  the  bureaucracy  felt 
out  Stalin  himself.  Bs  brought  it  all  the  necessary  guarantees:  the  prestige 
of  an  old  Bolshevik,  a strong  character,  narrow  vision,  and  close  bonds  with 
the  political  machine  as  the  sole  source  of  his  influence.  The  success 
which  fell  upon  Mm  was  a surprise  at  first  to  Stalin  himself.  It  wae  the 
friendly  welcome  of  the  new  ruling  group,  trying  to  free  itself  from  the  old 
principles  and  from  the  control  of  the  masses,  and  having  need  of  a reliable 
arbiter  of  its  inner  affairs.  A secondary  figure  before  the  masses  and  in 
the  events  of  the  revolution,  Stalin  revealed  himself  as  the  indubitable 
leader  of  the  Thermidorlan  bureaucracy,  as  first  in  its  midst. *4 

* . . . The  Soviet  bureaucracy  is  like  all  ruling  classes  in  that  it 
is  ready  to  shut  itB  eyes  to  the  crudest  mistakes  of  its  leader  in  the  sphere 
of  general  politics,  provided  in  return  they  show  an  unconditional  fidelity 
in  the  defense  of  its  privileges.  The  more  alaxmed  become  the  modd  of  the 
new  lords  of  the  situation,  the  higher  the  value  they  set  upon  the  ruthless- 
ness  against  the  least  threat  to  their  eo  Justly  earned  rights.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  caBte  of  parvenus  selects  Its  leaders.  Therein 


2 

Trotsky.  The  Only  Road  for  Germany,  p.  16. 

a 

Trotbky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  pp.  273-279. 
4lhid.,  pp.  92-93. 
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lies  the  secret  of  Stalin's  success." 

"...  The  Stalinist  faction  is  compelled  ever  anew  to  destroy  'com- 
pletely' the  'remnants'  of  old  and  new  oppositions,  to  resort  to  ever  more 
violent  methods  and  to  place  in  circulation  ftmai  gams  which  become  more 
and  more  envenomed.  At  the  same  time  this  very  faction  raises  Itself 
above  the  party  and  even  above  the  bureaucracy  itself.  It  openly  pro- 
claims the  pirely  Bonapartlst  principle  of  the  infallibility  of  a life- 
time leader.  The  sole  virtue  of  a revolutionist  to  be  recognized  hereafter 
is  fidelity  to  the  leader.  . . ."® 

"...  After  the  bureaucracy  had  BtrangLed  the  internal  life  of  the 
party,  the  Stalinist  top  strangled  the  internal  life  of  the  bureaucracy 
itself.  Henceforth  only  one  thing  is  permissible;  to  glorify  the  'Great 
Leader* , the  'Beloved  Chief  . , 

Trotsky's  statements  on  whether  Bonapartism  would  bring  with  it  a 
capitalist  counter-revolution  have  varied  somewhat,  but  he  has  adhered  to 
his  contentions  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  a workers'  state,  despite 
ite  Bonapartism.  He  has  earned  that,  unless  checked,  it  will  in 
affect  the  economic  baeie  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

" ...  By  Therm! dorian  overthrow,  the  Left  Opposition  always  under- 
stood such  a shifting  of  power  from  the  proletariat  to  the  bourgeoisie 
which  is  in  essence  already  decisive,  but  is  accomplished  formally  still 
within  the  framework  of  the  Soviet  system  under  the  banner  of  one  faction 
of  the  official  party  against  the  other.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
Bonapartlst  overthrow  appears  as  a more  open,  'riper'  form  of  the  bourgeois 
counter-revolution,  carried  out  against  the  Soviet  system,  and  the  Bolshevik 
party  as  a whole,  in  the  form  of  the  naked  sabre  which  is  raised  in  the 
name  of  bourgeois  property.  The  crushing  of  the  Bight  wing  of  the  party 
and  its  renunciation  of  its  platform,  diminish  the  chances  of  the  first, 
step-by-step,  veiled,  that  is,  the  Thennldorian  form  of  the  overthrow.  The 
plebiscitary  degeneration  of  the  party  apparatus  undoubtedly  increases  the 
chances  of  the  Bonapartlst  form.  However,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism  repre- 
sent no  irreconcilable  class  types,  but  are  only  stages  of  development  of 
the  same  type,  in  which  the  living  historic  process  is  inexhaustible  in 
the  sphere  of  creating  transitional  and  combined  forms.  . . ."8 

" ...  In  the  heated  atmosphere  of  war  one  can  expect  sharp  turns 
toward  individualistic  principles  in  agriculture  and  in  handicraft  Industry, 
toward  the  attraction  of  foreign  and  'allied'  capital,  breaks  in  the 


5Ibid. . p.  274. 

® Trotsky,  Kirov  AsflaqpliyitlQnp-  p.  13, 

7 Ibid. . p,  25, 

Q 

Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  Development  of  the  U.S.B.R. . pp.  30-31, 
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monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  the  weakening  of  governmental  control  over 
trusts,  the  sharpening  of  competition  "between  the  trusts,  their  conflicts 
with  workers,  etc.  In  the  political  sphere  these  processes  may  mean  the 
completion  of  Bonapartism  with  the  corresponding  change  or  a number  of 
changes  in  property  relations.  In  other  words,  in  case  of  a protracted 
war  accompanied  "by  the  -passivity  of  the  world  proletariat  the  internal 
social  contradictions  in  the  O.S.S.R.  not  only  might  lead  hut  would  have 
to  lead  to  a bourgeol  a-Bonanar  tl  st  counter-revolutl  on  J * * 

"...  Bonapartism  is  one  of  the  political  weapons  of  the  capitalist 
regime  in  its  critical  period.  Stalinism  is  a variety  of  the  same  system, 
hat  upon  the  "basis  of  a workers'  state  torn  "by  the  antagonism  between  an 
organized  and  armed  soviet  aristocracy  and  the  unarmed  toiling  masses. 

"The  Stalin  bureaucracy  which  has  concentrated  all  power  in  its  hands 
is,  for  the  time  being,  the  triumphant  bearer  of  a political  counter-revolu- 
tion. which,  while  it  has  already  infringed  upon  the  socio-economic  founda- 
tions of  the  new  state  — namely,  the  nationalized  means  of  production  and 
exchange  — has  not  yet  replaced  them  with  other  foundations  — namely, 
private  property  in  the  means  of  production  and  exchange.  The  political 
counter-revolution  has  thus  far  mainly  affected  the  political  super-struc- 
ture of  the  state.  If  itB  retrogressive  force  is  not  to  affect  fundamen- 
tally the  economic  sub-structure,  that  is,  if  the  nationalized  means  of 
production  and  exchange  are  to  be  preserved  and  strengthened  and  developed 
systematically  in  the  direction  of  a socialist  economy,  the  new  superstruc- 
ture must  be  changed.  . . 

" The  inevitable  collapse  of  the  Stalinist  political  regime  will  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  Soviet  democracy  only  in  the  event  that  the  removal 
of  Bonapartism  comes  as  the  conscious  act  of  the  proletarian  vanguard.  In 
all  other  cases,  in  place  of  Stalinism,  there  could  only  come  the  Basel st- 
capltalist  counter-revolution.  "12 

Trotsky  has  argued  that  Bonapartism  reaches  its  highest  development 
when  it  is  able  to  get  its  actions  sanctioned  by  the  masses.  The  sanction 
is  not  necessarily  obtained  by  democratic  methods,  but  nominal,  if  not 
actual,  approval  and  consent  are  obtained.  Stalin  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  this  regard,  Trotsky  has  declared;  the  new  Soviet  constitution 
is  the  example  par  excellence  of  carrying  on  a Bonapartlst  regime  with  popu- 
lar acquiescence. 


^International  Secretariat  of  the  International  Communist  League,  War  and  the 
Bourth  International,  p.  22. 

^Trotsky,  The  Be  volution  Betrayed,  pi  278. 

11  Trot  sky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

^Trotsky,  "The  Soviet  Onion  Today,"  Hew  International  (July,  1935), Vol.  II, 
Ho.  4,  pp.  121-122. 
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As  history  testifies,  Bonapartism  gets  along  admirably  with  a 
universal , even  a secret,  ballot.  The  democratic  ritual  of  Bonapartism 

is  the  -plebiscite.  7rom  time  to  time,  the  question  is  presented  to  the 
citizens:  for  or  against  the  leader?  And  the  voter  feels  the  barrel  of  a 
revolver  between  his  shoulders*  Since  the  time  of  Bapoleon  III,  who  now 
seems  a provincial  dilettante,  this  technique  has  received  an  extraordinary 
development.  The  new  Soviet  constitution  which  establishes  Bonapartism  on 
a plebiscite  basis  is  the  veritable  crown  of  the  system. 

Trotsky  has  traced  Bonapartism  to  the  fundamental  fallacy  underlying 
Stalinism:  socialism  in  one  country.  He  has  argued  that  had  Stalin  pur- 
sued the  one  and  only  correct  line  for  a Bol  ehevik-Lenini st , the  theory  of 
permanent  revolution,  the  factors  vfcich  made  possible  the  rise  of  Bonapartism 
would  not  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  develop. 

"In  the  last  analysis,  Soviet  Bonapsrtisn  owes  its  birth  to  the  he- 
latedness  of  the  world  revolution.  But  in  the  capitalist  countries  the 
same  cause  gave  rise  to  fascism.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  unex- 
pected at  first  glance,  hut  in  reality  inevitable,  that  the  crushing  of 
Soviet  democracy  by  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy  and  the  extermination  of 
bourgeois  democracy  by  fascism  were  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause: 
the  dilatorineee  of  the  world  proletariat  in  solving  the  problems  set 
for  it  by  history.  Stalinism  and  fascism,  in  spite  of  a deep  difference 
in  social  foundations,  are  symmetrical  phenomena.  In  many  of  their 
features  they  show  a deadly  similarity.  A victorious  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Europe  would  immediately  shake  not  only  fascism,  hut  Soviet 
Bonapartism.  In  turning  its  hack  to  the  International  revolution,  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  was,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  right.  It  was 
merely  obeying  the  voice  of  self-preservation. *14 

The  Uobcow  Trials  have  been  regarded  as  the  inevitable  results  of 
Bonapartism:  Opposition  must  be  crushed  at  all  costs;  if  necessary,  charges 
must  he  invented,  evidence  must  be  falsified,  death  sentences  must  be  im- 
posed. But  Opposition  must  be  crushed l As  a result  of  these  trials,  all 
the  old  Bolshevik  leaders  and  associates  of  Lenin  were  either  killed  or 

imprisoned.  Hot  one  has  remained  hut  Stalin  alone.  Such  is  the  path  of 

If? 

Bonapartism,  according  to  Trotsky1  s analysis. 


^Trotsky,  ghg  Revolution  Betrayed.  p«  278. 
14Ibld..  pp.  278-279. 

^The  Uoscow  Trials  have  been  discussed,  supra. 
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solution of  Thermidor  — The  Forcible  Overthrow  of  Stalinism.  Trotsky* o 
attitude  towards  Stalin  and  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  has  undergone  several 
changes  since  his  expulsion  from  the  U.S.S* B.  in  1928:  (l)  critical  support 
of  the  Soviet  bureacy;  (2)  expression  of  douhts  concerning  the  probability 
of  reforming  the  Soviet  bureaucracy;  (3)  outright  advocacy  of  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Stalin  regime. 

In  1931  Trotsky  was  still  optimistic  concerning  the  possibilities  of 

bringing  the  Stalin  bureaucracy  over  to  Mb  point  of  view.  The  Soviet 

Union,  still  being  a workers'  state  offered  no  ground  for  a pessimistic 

outlook;  a recognition  of  Tbermidorian  potentialities  did  not  preclude  the 

16 

possibility  of  avoiding  them  by  correct  future  developments.  In  the 

1932-1933  period.  Trotsky  expressed  grave  doubts  about  Stalin  and  the 

Soviet  bureaucracy.  But  he  did  not  take  the  fatal  step  of  breaking  beyond 

reconciliation.  But  by  1934  Trotsky  finally  came  around  to  Mb  present 

position.  He  denied  the  possibility  of  removing  the  bureaucracy  peacefully. 

■ ...  we  are  confronted  with  a diseased  and  degenerating  die tat or- 
eblp  wMch,  if  left  to  itself,  will  end  not  in  • workers'  democracy',  but 
in  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Soviet  regime."!? 

"...  No  normal  * constitutional*  ways  remain  to  remove  the  ruling 
clique.  The  bureaucracy  can  be  compelled  to  yield  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  proletarian  vanguard  only  by  force. 

Trotsky  now  stands  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  in- 
evitability of  a new  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  overthrow  the  Stalin 

19 

bureaucracy  and  restore  the  October  Bevolution  to  Its  leftward  course. 

The  Soviet  Union  still  remains  a workers'  state.  But  it  is  a race  between 
the  bureaucracy  the  Soviet  workers.  One  or  the  other  must  in  time  con- 

!®Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  Development  of  the  U.S.S.B. . p.  36. 

17 

Trotsky,  ghithgr  Prance?  p.  111. 

!®Trotsky,  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Fourth  International,  p.  25. 

^Trotsky,  The  Bevolution  Betrayed,  pp.  284-290. 
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quer.  The  two  are  Incompatible,  he  has  alleged. 

B Stalinism,  solidified  Into  a monolithic  monster,  has  become  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  revolution,  whether  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  interna- 
tionally. The  course  of  the  Stalinist  military-bureaucratic  dictatorship 
over  the  Bassian  masses  1b  now  in  direct  and  Irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  expansion  of  the  socialized  economy,  and  the  social  and  political  inter- 
ests of  the  maseee.  2his  is  the  present  crisis  of  the  Buesian  Bevolutlon. 

“One  or  the  other  must  win;  one  or  the  other  must  be  destroyed.  Either 
the  Buesian  masses,  stimulated  and  aided  by  a renewed  upsurge  on  the  part 
of  the  international  proletariat,  will  sweep  aside  the  military-bureaucratic 
regime  which  is  strangling  them,  reconquer  power  and  control  of  their  own 
destiny,  and  head  Soviet  society  as  a whole  once  more  on  the  path  of 
socialism;  or  the  continued  rule  of  the  bureaucracy,  with  Its  sabotage  and 
disruption  of  the  economy  and  the  whole  social  order,  and  its  cumulative 
undermining  of  the  remaining  socialist  foundations  of  the  economy,  will 
result  in  the  restoration  of  capitalist  exploitation  and  capitalist  rule. 
There  la  no  middle  road. 

15 Stalinism  has  nothing  in  common  with  socialism,  with  Bolshevism,  with 
the  ideas  or  policies  or  methods  of  those  who  made  the  Bevolutlon.  The 
Stalinist  Party,  masquerading  as  the  Communist  Party,  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  Bolshevik  Party  of  the  Bevolutlon.  The  Bolshevik  Party  the  Party  of 
Lenin  and  Trotshy,  still  lives  within  the  Soviet  Uhion,  but  it  lives  in 
hiding,  in  the  prisons,  the  concentration  camps,  in  exile,  and  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  the  workers. 

"The  totalitarian  nature  of  the  Stalinist  military-bureaucratic  dicta- 
torship over  the  masses,  and  its  complete  reliance  upon  the  suppression  of 
all  opposition  and  upon  the  guns  of  the  C.P.U.  have  excluded  the  possibility 
of  the  legal  and  peaceful  reform  of  the  regime.  By  his  own  acts  and  his 
own  system,  Stalin  has  left  the  masses  only  the  one  resort  of  political  revo- 
lution to  re-establish  their  power. 

"The  defense  of  the  Buesian  Bevolutlon,  of  the  greatest  victory  of  the 
working  class,  thus  imposes  as  an  inescapable  duty  the  unremitting  struggle 
against,  and  the  overthrow  of,  Stalinism  — the  deadly  and  irrevocable 
enemy  of  that  Revolution.***^ 

•Only  the  overthrow  of  the  Bonapartiet  Kremlin  clique  can  make  possible 
the  regeneration  of  the  military  strength  of  the  U.S.S.B.  Only  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  ex-Comintern  will  clear  the  way  for  revolutionary  international- 
ism. The  struggle  against  war,  imperialism,  and  fascism  demands  a ruthless 
struggLe  against  Stalinism  splotched  with  crimes.  Whoever  defends  Stalinism 
directly  or  indirectly,  whoever  keeps  silent  about  its  betrayals  or  exagger- 
ates its  military  strength  is  the  worst  eneay  of  the  revolution,  of  social- 
ism, and  of  the  oppressed  peoples.  The  sooner  the  Kremlin  gang  is  over- 
thrown hy  the  armed  offensive  of  the  workers,  the  greater  will  he  the 
chances  for  a socialist  regeneration  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  closer  and  broader 
will  be  the  perspectives  of  the  international  revolution.***^ 


20Ibid. . p.  285. 

21 

Trotslsy,  Socialist  Appeal.  Nov.  6,  1937,  pp.  4,8. 

^^Trotshy,  **A  Fresh  Lesson, • New  International  (Dec.,  1938),  Vol.  17,  No.  12, 
p.  362. 
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Trotsky  haB  declared  that  he  has  not  been  unaware  that  his  position  will 
lead  to  the  accusation  that  he  has  "been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  reac- 
tionaries, and  has  "been  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  He  has  maintained  that 
his  record  helles  such  charges;  he  has  always  defended  the  Soviet  Union  as 

a workers1  state,  even  though  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  Stalin 
23 

hureaucracy. 

As  regards  the  technique  for  destroying  the  hureaucracy,  Trotsky  has 

offered  no  blueprints . Be  has  set  himself  down  on  record,  he  has  declared, 

despite  the  accusations  at  the  Moscow  Trials  as  a firm  opponent  of  terrorism, 

, 24 

in  any  of  its  forms.  He  has  planned  no  march  on  Moscow,  nor  any  other 
form  of  adventurous  putsch.  When  he  has  convinced  the  workers  of  Eussia  of 
the  correctness  of  his  position,  through  the  building  up  of  a new  political 
party  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  method  of  ousting  the  Stalin  bureaucracy  will 
be  found. 

n . . . The  question  of  seizing  power  will  arise  as  a practical  question 
for  the  new  party  only  When  it  will  have  consolidated  around  itself  the 
majority  of  the  working  class.  . . . When  the  proletariat  spring  a into 
action,  the  Stalinist  apparatus  will  remain  suspended  in  mid-air.  Should  it 
still  attempt  to  resist,  it  will  then  he  necessary  to  apply  against  it  not 
the  measures  of  civil  war,  but  rather  measures  of  police  character.  In  any 
case,  what  will  be  Involved  Is  not  armed  Insurrection  against  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  but  the  removal  of  a malignant  growth  upon  it."*® 


23 

Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  Development  of  the  P.S.S.B. . pp.  3,42;  In 
Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Passim. 

^Trotsky,  Kirov  Assassination,  pp.  16-17;  History  of  the  Buss lan  Devolution, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  355f  480-481. 
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Trotsky.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  fourth  International , p#  25. 
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CHAPTER  mV 

TEK  SOCIALIST  DBMS  PASTY  — STRATEGY  AMD  TACTICS 


Trotsky  has  thug  distinguished  between  strategy  and  tactics: 

" ...  By  the  conception  of  tactics  1b  understood  the  system  of 
measures  that  serves  a s ingle  current  task  or  a single  branch  of  the  class 
struggle.  Revolutionary  strategy  on  the  contrary  embraces  a combined 
system  of  actions  rtiich  by  their  association,  consistency,  and  growth  must 
lead  the  proletariat  to  the  conquest  of  power. 

Tactics  1b  therefore  concerned  with  day-to-day  class  struggle  activi- 
ties; strategy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  broader,  more  embracing  concept 
which  lays  the  foundation  and  provides  the  framework  for  the  tactical  meth- 
ods pursued.  In  Mb  many  theoretical  studies,  Trotsky  has  declared  that 

the  former  must  always  be  subordinated  to  and  take  its  directives  from  the 
2 

latter. 

Although  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  fundamental , strategy  and 
tactics  are  closely  interrelated.  In  the  pages  wMch  follow,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  keep  a sharp  division,  particularly  since  the  literature  of 
the  Trotskyists  likewise  does  not  makB  any  hard  and  fast  separation. 

3 

The  Qhlted  Front 

General  Features.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Trotskyists  that  the 
correct  approach  to  common  action  with  other  working  class  political  parties 
and  trade  union  organizations  is  found  in  the  united  front  tactic.  Its 
implicit  premises  are  these:  despite  the  existence  of  differences  in  philos- 


^ Trotsky,  Third  International  After  Lenin,  p.  75. 

2Ibld. . p.  76. 

3ror  an  early  theoretical  statement.  Bee  Trotsky,  0 The  Question  of  the 
United  Front,"  Hew  International  (July,  1938),  Vol.  17,  Ho.  7,  pp.  216-218; 
(Aug.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  Ho.  8,  pp.  250-252. 
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ophy,  strategy  and  tactics  among  the  various  working  class  organizations, 
agreement  upon  a fundamental  minimum  working  class  program  is  hoth  possible 
and  necessary  not  only  as  a defense  against  fascism  hut  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  as  well.  United  front  agreements 
are  generally  reached  as  the  result  of  negotiations  entered  into  by  the 
leadership  of  the  various  working  class  organizations.  The  agreements  are 
usu sally  on  specific  Issues  for  specific  purposes.  Each  organization  retains 
its  own  identity,  acts  under  its  own  banner,  and  accepts  the  discipline  of 
its  own  leadership.  The  united  front  is  to  he  sharply  distinguished  from 
organizational  unity,  uni t ed-f r ont-f rom-b elow , and  the  People's  Pront,  all 
of  which  the  Trotskyists  have  rejected. 

The  Trotskyists  have  declared  that  the  uni  ted  front  attempts  to  steer 
a course  between  organizational  unity  and  united-front-from-below  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  People's  Pront  on  the  other,  hoth  involving  hazards  which 
they  wish  to  avoid.  The  significant  feature  of  the  united  front  is  that, 
unlike  the  people's  Pront,  it  is  composed  strictly  of  working  class  organiza- 
tions, and  that  it  stands  upon  a working  class  platform. 

"...  The  S.W.P.  stands  for  and  advocates  broad,  honest,  carefully 
defined  united  fronts  of  organizations  on  specific  issues  facing  the 
workers,  in  which  each  organization,  loyally  adhering  to  the  united  front, 
retains  its  political  and  organizational  independence,  and  its  right  to 
criticism  either  for  failure  to  carry  out  the  united  front  agreement  or  on 
questions  of  program  avd  principle.  Such  united  front  actions  develop  the 
mass  power  of  the  workers,  show  the  workers  the  need  and  value  of  unity, 
expose  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  reactionary  and  reformist  leaders,  and 
give  the  revolutionary  party 'the  opportunity  to  prove  in  action  the  correct- 
ness of  its  principles  and  tactics.  United  front  actions  are  thus  indis- 
pensable preparations  for  the  revolutionary  unity  which,  in  the  revolutionary 
crisis,  will  enable  the  workers  to  take  power. 

"Tb  guard  these  democratic  rights  and  to  gain  concessions  from  the 
capitalist  class,  revolutionary  socialists  advocate  the  tactic  of  the  united 
front  as  against  the  tactics  of  the  Popular  Pront.  We  recognize  that  the 


Socialist  Workers  Party,  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Constitution,  p.  28 
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workers  do  not  ell  follow  one  party  or  one  organization.  There  are 
different  organizations  with  different  programs,  hut  all  working-class 
organizations  and  parties  hare  common  interests  in  achieving  immediate 
objectives  and  accomplishing  specific  tasks.  To  prevent  the  victory  of 
fascism,  and  to  gain  better  conditions  of  labor,  are  tasks  which  should 
bring  all  workers  together,  regardless  of  their  differences  in  program. 

The  united  front  tactic  serves  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  working-class 
organizations  for  some  specific  objective  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  the  right  of  each  organization  to  propagate  its  ideas  outside  of  the 
united  front.  Revolutionary  socialists  have  no  objection  to  middle  clasB 
elements  Joining  such  a united  front,  but  the  leadership  and  control  must 
remain  in  the  hands  of  working-class  organizations 

nidaBB  against  class1.1  This  means,  all  organizations  of  the  proleta- 
riat must  take  their  place  in  the  united  front  against  the  bourgeoisie. 

"The  practical  program  of  the  united  front  is  determined  by  agree- 
ments with  organizations  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses.  Every  organization  re- 
mains under  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leadership.  Every  organization 
obeys  in  action  the  discipline  of  the  united  front. 

'"Class  against  class  1*  Indefatigable  agititation  must  be  conducted 
in  order  that  the  social  democratic  organizations  and  the  reformist  trade 
unions  break  off  with  the  perfidious  bourgeois  allies  in  ‘Iron  Front'  and 
that  they  Join  in  common  with  the  Communists  and  all  other  organizations 
of  the  proletariat. 

B*  Class  against  class! ’ Propaganda  and  organizational  preparation  g 
for  WOHKEBS'  SOVIETS,  aa  the  highest  forms  of  the  proletarian  united  front." 

Since  Trotskyists,  moreover,  have  regarded  themselves  as  the  vanguard  of 
cIbbs  conscious  workers,  they  have  hoped,  in  the  course  of  united  front 
agreements  nTV^  programs  to  demonstrate  to  workers  the  correctness  of  their 
principles,  strategy  and  tactics,  and  thereby  to  win  them  over  to  S.W.P.'s 
more  advanced,  and  correct  political  orientation.  Trotsky  has  given  the 
following  as  the  correct  conception  of  the  united  front,  which,  he  has  pointed 
out,  was  first  advanced  by  the  Comintern  in  its  more  auspicious  days: 

» . . . j the  Communist  party  proves  to  the  masses  and  their  organiza- 
tions its  readiness  in  action  to  wage  battle  in  common  with  them,  for  aims, 
no  matter  how  modest,  so  long  as  they  lie  on  the  road  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  proletariat;  the  Commmist  party  in  this  struggle  takes 
into  account  the  actual  condition  of  the  class  at  each  given  moment;  it 
turns  not  to  the  masses  only,  but  also  to  those  organizations  whose  leader- 
ship is  recognized  by  the  masses;  it  confronts  the  reformist  organizations 


^Goldman,  What  Ib  Socialism?  p.  21. 
6Trotsky,  What  Next?  p.  190. 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  masses  with  the  real  problems  of  the  class  struggLe. 
The  policy  of  the  united,  front  hastens  the  revolutionary  development  of 
the  class  by  revealing  in  the  open  that  the  common  struggle  is  undermined 
not  by  the  disruptive  acts  of  the  Oonnniniet  party  but  by  the  conscious 
sabotage  of  the  leaders  of  the  social  democracy.  It  is  absolutely  clear 
that  these  conceptions  could  in  no  sense  have  become  obsolete."7 

"The  identity,  in  principle,  of  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  and 
of  the  aims  of  the  Communist  party  does  not  mean  either  that  the  proleta- 
riat as  a whole  is,  even  today,  conscious  of  its  class  interests,  or  that 
the  party  under  all  conditions  formulates  them  correctly.  The  very  need 
of  the  party  originates  in  the  very  fact  that  the  proletariat  is  not  horn 
with  the  innate  understanding  of  its  historical  interests.  The  task  of 
the  party  consists  in  learning,  from  experience  deprived  from  the  struggle, 
how  to  demonstrate  to  the  proletariat  its  right  to  leadership.  . . 

Finally,  Trotsky  has  observed,  to  achieve  a united  front  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task;  as  desirable  as  it  may  be,  it  should  not  be 
entered  upon  in  the  spirit  of  unity  at  all  costs;  united  front  agreements 

must  be  principled  or  not  at  ell.  "Unity  is  a magnificent  thing,  but  not 

9 

on  a rotted  foundation." 

"...  For  the  Marxists,  the  united  front  policy  is  merely  one  of 
the  methods  in  the  course  of  the  class  struggle.  Under  certain  conditions 
this  method  becomes  completely  useless;  it  would  he  absurd  to  want  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  reformists  on  the  socialist  upheaval.  But 
there  are  conditions  under  which  the  rejection  of  the  united  front  may 
ruin  the  revolutionary  party  formary  decades  to  come.  . . ."10 

"The  united  front  policy  on  a national  scale  is  ten  times  harder  than 
on  a local  scale.  The  united  front  policy  on  an  international  scale  1b  a 
hundred  times  harder  than  on  a national  Beale.  To  unite  with  the  British 
reformists  around  so  general  a slogan  as  'defense  of  the  U.S.S.B. • or 
* defense  of  the  Chinese  revolution1,  is  to  talk  the  "blue  out  of  the 
sky.  . . ."*! 

Asked  whether  organic  unity  of  the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties 
was  possible,  Trotsky  replied  that  under  certain  conditions  it  would  be 
tenable;  but  the  People* e Front  policies  of  the  Communist  parties  had  made 
it  out  of  the  question. 


7rbld..  pp.  72-73. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  44-45. 

9Trotsky,  Whither  France?  p.  111. 

10Trotsky,  The  Only  Road,  p.  60. 
11 


Ibid . , pp . 56-57 . 
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"Some  comrades  will  ask  us,  not  without  indignation,  * Would  you  he 
against  organic  unity?1 

To,  we  are  not  against  unity.  But  we  are  against  fetishism,  super- 
stition and  "blindness.  Unity  in  itself  solves  nothing.  . . . What  decides 
the  issue  is  not  unity  itBelf  hut  its  actual  political  content."12 

"But  unification  — let  us  he  clear  about  this  point  — would  he  a 
step  backward,  even  a step  towards  the  abyss,  if  in  the  new  party  the 
struggle  against  opportunism  were  directed  in  the  channels  of  the  Conmu- 
nist  International.  She  Stalinist  apparatus  1b  capable  of  exploiting  a 
victorious  revolution,  but  it  is  organically  Incapable  of  assuring  the 
victory  of  a new  revolution.  It  is  conservative , to  its  marrow.  . . .*1® 

14 

United  Front  versus  Peopled  Front.  Trotskyists  have  sharply  dis- 
tinguished the  united  front  from  the  People's  Front:  the  former  Involves 
participation  of  working  class  groups  under  working  cI&bs  leadership  with 
a strict  working  class  program;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
middle  class  groups  as  well,  usually  under  their  leadership  and  involving 
a program  satisfactory  to  them.  Although  the  Trotskyist  conception  and 
analysis  of  the  People's  Front  will  be  presented  in  considerable  detail, 
the  general  attitude  taken  by  them  may  be  tersely  summarized  in  these  words: 

"The  united  front  of  working-class  organizations  opens  the  way  to 
victory;  the  Popular  or  People's  Front  leads  to  inevitable  defeat."1® 

Tasks  of  the  foited  Front.  The  Trotskyists  have  considered  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  chief  tasks  of  the  united  front:  (l)  to  carry  on  the  strug- 
gle for  the  realization  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  working  class  in  the 
political  (freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  etc.)  and  economic  (higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  better  working  conditions,  etc.)  arena,  (2)  to  pre- 
pare to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  power  when  objective  conditions  pave  the 

way  for  a revolutionary  situation. 

6666666666 

12 

Trotsky,  Whither  France?  pp.  108-109. 

^Idem. 

^Swabeck,  "The  Real  Meaning  of  the  United  Front,"  Hew  International 
Oct.,  1935),  Vol,  II,  Ho.  6,  pp.  180-182. 

1®0oldman,  op.  clt..  p.  21. 
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Trade  Union  Position 


The  Socialist  Workers  party  has  recognized  that  its  activities  in  the 
trade  union  movement  are  vital  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  party* 

It  has  therefore  fonnulated  policies  for  trade  union  activity  which  it 
believes  will  enable  it  to  give  leadership  to  the  trade  union  movement 
and  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  towards  the  growth  of  its  own  political 
organization. 

"The  trade  unions  are  the  elementary  and  basic  organs  of  working  class 
defense  against  capitalist  aggression;  and  of  all  trade  unions,  the  most 
important  are  those  of  the  workers  In  the  large  shops,  mills,  factories  and 
mines  of  the  basic  industries.  The  primary  field  of  Party  work  is  trade 
union  activity. 


“The  most  important  single  field  of  activity  of  the  revolutionary  pro- 
letarian party  is  the  trade  unions.  Unless  the  party  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  basic  economic  organizations  of  the  working  class,  and  is  Inseparably 
associated  with  them  in  their  dally  struggles,  it  can  be,  at  best,  a 
literary  propagandist  group  but  not  a living  revolutionary  political  party 
of  the  proletariat,  able  to  lead  the  latter  in  the  decisive  struggle  for 
power.  The  party  that  ie  divorced  from  the  trade  union  movement  and  its 
dally  work,  is  doomed  to  sterility  and  disintegration.  This  ie  especially 
true  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time."® 


"The  Conmunist  party  is  the  fundamental  weapon  of  revolutionary  action 
of  the  proletariat,  the  combat  organization  of  its  vanguard  that  must  raise 
itself  to  the  role  of  leader  of  the  working  class  in  all  the  spheres  of  its 
struggle  without  exception,  and  consequently,  in  the  trade  union  field. "4 


"The  ideology  of  trade  union  independence  has  nothing  in  cannon  with 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  proletariat  as  a class.  If  the  party,  by 
its  direction,  is  capable  of  assuring  a correct,  clear-eighted  and  firm 
policy  in  the  trade  unions,  not  a single  worker  will  have  the  idea  of  re- 
belling against  the  leadership  of  the  party.  The  historical  ezperience  of 
the  Bolsheviks  has  proved  that."® 


" . . , the  Communists  have  no  reason,  either  in  their  ideology  or 
their  organization,  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  trade  unions.  They  do 


1 Socialist  Appeal . Feb.  5,  1938,  pp.  2,4;  Feb.  12,  1938,  p.  2;  Feb.  19, 

1938,  p.  2;  Hov.  26,  1938,  p.  5.  Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-21. 

^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  20. 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Feb.  5,  1938,  p.  2. 

^Trotsky,  flommumi ftm  and  Syndicalism,  p.  23. 

5Ibld..  p.  31. 
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not  misuse  the  trade  unions  for  machinations  "behind  the  scenes.  They  do 
not  in  any  nay  disturb  the  independent  development  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  support  them  in  action  in  every  respect.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
Communist  party  reserves  the  right  of  expressing  its  opinion  on  all 
questions  in  the  labor  movement,  including  the  trade  union  question,  to 
criticize  trade  union  tactics,  to  make  definite  proposals  to  the  trade 
unions,  which,  on  their  part,  are  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  these 
proposals.  The  party  strives  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  working  elaes, 
above  all,  o.f  that  section  organized  in  the  trade  union.1*6 

"The  correctly  understood  task  of  the  Communist  party  does  not  con- 
sist BOlely  of  gaining  Influence  over  the  trade  unions,  such  as  they  are, 
but  in  winning,  through  the  trade  unions,  an  influence  over  the  majority 
of  the  working  class.  This  is  possible  only  if  the  methods  employed  by 
the  party  in  the  trade  unions  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the  tasks  of 
the  latter.  The  struggle  for  influence  of  the  party  in  the  trade  unions 
finds  its  objective  verification  in  the  fact  that  they  do  or  do  not 
thrive,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  their  members  increases,  as 
well  as  in  their  relations  with  the  broadest  masses.  If  the  party  buys 
its  Influence  in  the  trade  unions  only  at  the  price  of  a narrowing  down 
and  a factionalizing  of  the  latter  — converting  them  into  auxiliaries  of 
the  party  for  momentary  aims  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  genuine 
mass  organizations  — the  relations  between  the  party  and  the  class  are 
wrong.  . . ."7 

8 

Trade  Union  Unity.  Trotskyists  have  urged  that  a divided  labor 
movement  makes  the  working  class  inqpotent  against  its  enemies,  and  renders 
resistance  against  a rising  fascist  movement  weak  and  Ineffective.  It  has 
therefore  attempted  to  work  for  unity  in  the  labor  movement. 

"The  party  stands  for  trade  union  unity,  since  a divided  trade  union 
movement  weakens  the  defensive  strength  of  the  workers  against  reaction, 
and  facilitates  the  coming  of  Fascism.  The  Party  does  not,  however,  make 
a fetiBh  of  'unity  at  all  costs' . While  against  the  policy  of  building 
paper  'red  unions’,  aB  advocated  by  the  Stalinists  in  the  so— celled  'Third 
Period' , and  in  favor  of  working  within  the  genuine  existing  unions  which 
are  for  the  most  part  reformist  in  policy  and  leadership,  the  Party  recog- 
nizee that  special  circumstances  may  have  brought  about  the  development  of 
genuine  unions  outside  the  chief  central  trade  union  body  or  bodies,  and  in 
such  cases  it  supports  those  independent  -trade  unions  while  working  for  their 
re-integration  into  the  main  stream  of  the  labor  movement;  and  where  the 
existing  central  body  or  bodies  refuse  to  organize  in  a given  field,  the 
Party  favors  its  organization  in  any  case  on  a temporarily  independent 
baBis.«9 


6Ibid. , p.  15. 

7Ibid.,  pp.  34-35. 

®Widick,  "The  Question  of  Trade  Hoi  on  Uhity,"  Hew  International  (Jan. ,1938), 
Vol.  IV,  Ho.  1,  pp.  13-15. 
g 

Socialist  Workers  Party,  on.  cit..  p.  20. 
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In  fighting  for  ■unity,  the  S.W.P.  has  nevertheless  found  it  necessary 

to  condemn  the  reactionary  leadership  and  policies  of  "both  the  A.F.L.  and 
10 

the  C.I.O*  It  has  proposed  to  offer  ite  leadership  to  bring  about  unity 
under  the  following  conditions: 

" • . . There  can  be  only  one  hind  of  unity  which  has  real  validity 
for  the  revolutionary  socialist.  It  is  unity  of  the  workers  against  the 
bosses,  nadir  a program  that  advances  the  basic  Interests  of  the  workers, 
namely  a program  of  class  struggle.  Our  task,  in  the  coming  period,  con- 
sists in  fighting  for  a unity  of  the  labor  movement  which  includes  (1) 
democracy  in  all  unions;  (2)  militant  class  struggle  policies  against  the 
bosses;  (3)  recognition  of  the  rights,  if  not  the  superiority,  of  industrial 
unionism.  In  struggling  for  these  demands  in  the  coming  period,  the  revolu- 
tionary socialists  can  not  only  win  to  their  ranks  the  militant  and  pro- 
gressive workers  but  can  prepare  the  working  class  for  its  historic  mission  — 
the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  American  capitalism. 

In  the  matter  of  organization,  the  Socialist  Workers  party  has  given 
its  approval  to  the  industrial  rather  than  craft  form  of  labor  organization 

12 

as  conducive  to  stronger  and  more  extensive  unionization  of  American  workers. 

13 

Fraction  Work  in  Trade  Unions.  In  a general  way,  Trotskyists  have 
used  the  same  technique  arid  fundamental  approach  developed  by  the  Communist 
International  while  Trotsky  was  still  one  of  its  active  and  influential  mem- 
bers. All  Trotskyists  are  obliged  to  be  members  of  the  union  which  has 
been  developed  in  their  particular  trade,  craft  or  profession.  Those  he- 
lo aging  to  the  same  union  meet  separately  to  consider  the  general  policies 
which  should  he  advocated  within  the  union  to  make  the  union  more  militant 
and  progressive  in  its  outlook.  The  fractions,  as  they  are  called,  also 
aim  to  give  leadership  and  direction  to  the  union,  but  not  to  11  dominate" 
it  as  a distinct  political  tendency  and  make  the  union  a tail-end  to  their 
political  party.  Wherever  possible,  they  endeavor  to  enlist  the  more  ad- 


^Soclellst  Appeal. 

UWidlck,  on.  cit.. 
12 

Socialist  Appeal, 
p.  20. 


Fab.  12,  1938,  p.  2. 
p.  15. 

Feb.  5,  1928,  p.  2.  Socialist  Workers  Party,  op. cit.. 
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vanced,  class-conscious  members  of  the  unions  for  member  ship  In  the 


Socialist  Workers  party. 

"Every  effort  must  be  made  immediately  to  have  every  eligible  non- 
trade unionist  in  the  party  Join  the  union  of  his  trade  or  industry  and 
take  an  active  part  in  its  life. 

"Wherever  two  or  more  members  of  the  party  and  the  YPSL  belong  to  the 
same  union,  they  are  to  constitute  themselves  a party  trade  union  fraction, 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  trade  union  department  of  the  party. 

"Where  no  union  exists  for  a given  trade  or  Industry,  in  a given 
locality,  our  comrades  mast  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  unor- 
ganized. 

grade  Union  Program.  The  Trotskyists  have  attempted  to  base  their 
trade  union  program  upon  a number  of  important  fundamental  conceptions:: 
militant  class  struggle  policies;  trade  union  democracy;  organization  of 
a left  wing  bloc  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  correct  principles  and  to  op- 
pose tbs  opportunist  policies  introduced  into  the  trade  unions  by  supporters 

15 

of  the  Communist  party. 

"In  trade  union  policy,  the  Party  stands  for  the  methods  of  militant 
class  struggle;  the  organization  of  the  unorganized;  industrial  unionism; 
in  all  fields  where  this  is  feasible;  and  broad  inner  union  democracy. 

The  Party  fights  against  policies  of  class  collaborationist  against 
bureaucratism,  gangsterism  racketeering,  and  against  reliance  on  the 
government  and  governmental  agencies.  The  Party,  while  in  no  degree  re- 
laxing its  support  of  the  unions,  and  their  struggles,  fights  also  against 
those  forces  within  the  unions  which  carry  out  these  reactionary  policies; 
against  trade  union  bureaucracy  and  against  all  other  reactionary  tendencies 
in  the  unions  — in  particular  against  Stalin.  The  Party  stands  for  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  trade  unions  and  the  unemployed,  for  their 
common  Interest,  and  opposes  any  discrimination  against  the  unemployed 
works re."!® 

The  Socialist  Workers  party  has  proposed  the  following  program  as  the 
basis  for  a Left  Wing  progressive  bloc  in  the  trade  unions: 

"Against  class  collaboration  and  for  a policy  of  class  struggle. 

"Por  the  fullest  inner-union  democracy  for  all  members  of  the  union 
and  for  all  groups.  . . . 

"For  the  normal  functioning  of  all  unions  and  against  bureaucratically 


14Idem. 

15Idem. 

*®Sociali3t  Workers  Party,  on.  clt..  p.  20. 
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appointed,  organizers  and  leaderships  such  as  prevail  in  most  of  the 
•Organizing  Committees'  of  the  C.I.O.  For  imnediate  holding  of  conventions, 
adoption  of  constitution  and  policies,  and  democratic  selection  of  the 
leadership. 

"For  the  shop  and  steward  and  shop  committee  system  throughout  the 
industries,  Integrated  Into  the  trade  unions. 

"Against  any  attempt  to  'incorporate'  the  trade  unions,  against  all 
'government  regulation*  of  the  trade  unions,  and  in  general,  against  all 
attempts  to  deprive  the  unions  of  the  complete  class  independence  by  sub- 
ordinating them  to  the  apparatus  of  the  government,  which  is  only  a 
machine  for  defending  the  Interests  of  the  capitalist  class. 

"For  defense  against  the  government,  the  employers  and  the  trade  union 
bureaucracy  of  the  vital  weapon  of  the  strike,  including  the  sit-in  strike. 

"For  the  amalgamation  of  all  craft  unions  in  a given  industry  into 
industrial  unions. 

"Against  Mgh  Initiation  fees  and  prohibitive  dueB  systems,  especially 
in  the  present  period  of  unemployment  and  crisis.  Against  the  dropping  of 
unemployed  members  from  the  rolls  for  inability  to  pay  the  regular  dues 
required. 

"For  the  defense  by  the  trade  unions  of  the  interests  of  the  unem- 
ployed. For  the  organization  of  the  unemployed  by  the  trade  unions  them- 
selves. . . ."I7 


The  Farmer-Labor  Party 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  Trotsbyists  on  the  question  of  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party  in  the  United  States  falls  into  two  sept  rate  periods:  prior  to 
1938,  the  official  party  position  was  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  initiation 
and  support  of  any  such  movement;  after  1938,  the  Socialist  Workers  party 
gave  its  support  to  the  broad  movement  already  prevalent  in  the  many  sections 
of  the  country  for  the  development  of  a Farmer-Labor  party. 

Prior  to  1938.  From  their  early  organization  until  1938,  the  Trotsky- 
ists were  opposed  to  the  organization  of  a Labor  or  Farmer-Labor  party  in 
the  United  States.  They  held  that  it  was  theoretically  impermissible  under 
the  circumstances  for  disciples  of  Marx  and  Lenin  to  be  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a movement.  It  was  their  contention  that  a Labor  or  Farmer- 
Labor  party,  by  its  very  attempt  to  enlist  within  it  all  workers  (and  farm- 


17 
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laborers)  must  offer  an  extremely  watered-down  program  to  bring  everybody 

within  the  fold;  the  result  would  inevitably  be  a reformist  party  with  a 

bankrupt  approach:  the  ills  of  the  working  class  can  be  solved  within  the 

structure  of  the  present  social  order.  Such  a party  cannot  be  expected  to 

play  an  important,  no  less  decisive,  role  in  the  destruction  of  the  capital - 
1 

1st  system. 

“The  teachings  of  Marxism  with  respect  to  reformist  parties  are  un- 
ambiguous. ...  Marxism  — and  it  is  this  that  is  fundamental  — teaches 
further  that  reformist  parties,  in  every  crucial  situation,  function  as 
agents  of  the  bourgeoisie  within  the  working  class.  When  war  is  declared, 
under  whatever  specious  pretext  the  reformist  parties  go  over  to  the  side 
of  the  war  and  become  the  most  effective  agencies  for  the  war  within  the 
working  class.  In  a revolutionary  crisis,  the  reformist  parties  always 
end  by  joining  the  bourgeoisie  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  organs  and 
leadership,  and  attempt  to  keep  control  of  the  masses  and  the  state  In 
order  to  hand  them  hack  to  the  bourgeoisie.  Thus,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Marxism,  reformist  parties  are  not  merely  non-revolutionary  hut  anti- 
revolutionary . *2 

Another  theoretical  point  which  the  Trotskyists  adduced  was  that  there 
is  no  inevitability  in  the  idea  of  a Labor  party.  Accepting  Trotsky's  law 
of  combined  development,  they  maintained  that  it  was  possible  to  skip  the 
Labor  party  stage  in  the  political  developnent  of  the  working  class  and  go 
directly  from  the  old  political  parties  to  a revolutionary  working  class 
party,  given  correct  tactics,  strategy  and  basic  orientation. 

H . . . The  idea  that  such  a development  is  'inevitable',  that  the 
working  class  in  every  country  'must*  pass  through  such  a stage,  has  no 
basis  in  reality  less  grounds  continually  as  the  tempo  of  capitalist 
decline  increases.  . . 

As  a practical  matter,  they  also  argued,  the  Labor  party  offered  many 
difficulties.  The  likelihood  of  the  development  of  a genuine  labor  party 
in  the  United  States  was  small,  for  many  reasons.  Jirst  there  was  the  trade 


^Burnham,  "On  a Labor  Barty" , Party  Affairs  (Pebruary,  1937),  Vol.  I,  Bo.  2, 
pp.  6-11.  Socialist  Appeal.  March,  1937,  pp.  42-43. 


^Burnham,  on.  clt..  p.  7. 
3Ibld. , p.  10. 
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union  officialdom  and  ’bureaucracy.  Those  at  the  helm  of  the  trade  union 

movement  in  the  United  States  were  extremely  conservative,  reactionary  and 

self-seeking.  Such  leadership  could  “be  won  over  to  the  support  of  a labor 

party  only  on  the  basis  of  a capitalist  program  which  at  beet  was  mildly 
. 4 


reformist.  What  was  more  likely,  however,  was  that  this  type  of  leader- 
ship would  strive  its  utmost  to  keep  out  of  the  labor  party  the  only  ele- 
ments which  could  give  it  a genuine  working  claes  philosophy  and  program 
and  would  fight  to  accelerate  the  class-consciousness  of  the  American  work- 
ers  both  along  political  and  economic  lines.  They  alleged  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  labor  party  movement  in  the  United  States  had  already  shown 
these  unhealthy  symptoms.  Signposts  had  been  set  up  at  the  threshold  of 
the  new  organization  which  in  effect  read:  Connranists,  Socialists  and  all 
members  of  revolutionary  movements,  keep  out;  only  unaffiliated  workers 
lacking  political  orientation  wanted.  This  is  what  the  American  Labor 
Party  of  Sew  York  had  told  the  Socialist  party  and  other  organizations  which 
had  hoped  for  a party  organized  on  a federated  basis. 

"...  If  you  want  to  play  'Labor  party  politics'  with  us  you  can 
do  so  only  on  condition  that  you  dissolve  your  party  and  enter  cur  party 
on  our  terms,  namely,  join  as  individuals,  without  an  independent  program 
or  conception,  uncritically,  and  with  the  pledge  of  acquiescence  in  what- 
ever the  private  proprietors  of  our  party  propose."® 

A concrete  analysis  of  the  American  scene  further  disclosed,  it  was 
said,  that  the  three  bases  for  a genuine  labor  party  had  proved  unable  to 
accomplish  the  task  which  they  had  set  for  themselves:  the  Parmer-Labor 
Party  of  Minnesota  was  totally  without  prestige  even  among  the  farmers  and 
workers  in  Minnesota;  the  Labor  Non-Partisan  League  had  been  formed  exclu- 


^Tbid. , p.  8. 

5Schachtman,  "Prospects  for  a Labor  Party,"  Socialist  Appeal  (Pebruary, 
1937),  Pol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  13-14. 

6Ibld. . p.  16. 
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si  vely  to  get  Boosevelt  elected;  the  American  Labor  Party  of  New  fork  was 

under  the  thumb  of  trade-union  bureaucrats  which  feared  a genuine  workers1 
7 

party. 

All  in  ell,  concluded  the  Trotskyists,  there  was  no  theoretical  or 

practical  basis  upon  which  to  work  for  the  formation  of  a labor  party;  in- 

« 

stead,  it  was  the  duty  of  Trotskyists  to  build  a revolutionary  workers'  par- 
ty instead.  If  it  should  turn  out,  however,  that  a labor  party  did  get 

under  way.  Trotskyists  did  not  propose  to  remain  isolated  from  it.  Under 

8 

such  circumstances,  they  were  prepared  to  give  it  "critical  support". 

"What  does  ’critical  support'  mean?  It  means  briefly  this:  We  have 
said  to  the  workers  that  the  only  kind  of  party  which  will  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems  is  a revolutionary  Socialist  Party.  They  are  not 
yet  ready  to  believe  us,  and,  under  the  influence  of  reformist  leaders, 
set  up  a Labor  Party.  We  then  say  to  them:  you  do  not  agree  with  us;  you 
think  a Labor  Party  will  answer  your  needs;  very  well,  we  will  go  through 
this  experience  loyally  with  you  — as  we  would  go  through  the  experience 
of  an  incorrectly  called  strike  — and  you  will  discover  in  your  own  ex- 
perience that  you  have  been  misinformed  and  misled,  and  that  a Labor  Party 
is  of  no  use  to  you  in  your  struggle;  and  meanwhile  we  will  continue  to 
put  forward  our  ideas  our  program,  and  to  urge  you  to  become  part  of 
our  organisation  embodying  those  ideas  and  that  program.  Such  a position 
is  perfectly  straightforward  and  perfectly  comprehensible.  It  should  he 
understood,  of  course,  that  from  our  point  of  view  the  object  of  a position 
of  critical  support  is  to  shift  the  workers  out  of  the  false  road  of  the 
reformist  Labor  Party  in  the  speediest  possible  way,  not  to  reinforce  their 
direction  in  it.  And  such  a position  is  the  only  form  of  ’support'  which  ^ 
will  enable  present  or  future  Labor  Party  developments  to  he  utilized  ..." 

In  ehort  the  Trotskyists,  although  opposed  in  principle  to  the  Labor/ 

Parmer-Labor  party,  did  not  thereby  consider  the  matter  a closed  one.  They 

said  they  were  prepared  to  re-examine  the  question  again  if  circumstances 

warranted  it.  In  the  meantime  they  proposed  to  make  their  major  contacts 

with  the  working  class  in  the  trade  unions  and  mass  struggle  organizations. 


^ I deni. 

^Burnham,  The  Labor  Party:  1938,  New  International  (March,  1938),  Vol.  IV, 

No.  3,  pp.  71-73.  Socialist  Workers  Party,  op,  cit..  pp.  18-19. 

^Burnham,  "On  a Labor  Iferty,"  Party  Affairs.  (February,  1937),  Vol.  I,  No.  2, 
pp.  9-10. 
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Slnce  1938,  About  August,  1958,  the  issue  of  the  Labor  party  was  raised 
anew  in  the  Socialist  Torkers  party.  A large  section  of  the  party  felt  the 
need  for  a new  orientation  and  a more  positive  attitude  on  the  problem.  The 

question  was  debated  in  the  Hew  International  (and  among  party  members  gen- 

. 10 
erally),  Burnham,  Schachtman  and  Goldman  presenting  the  new  thesis  and 

11 

Draper  defending  the  position  hitherto  held. 

The  following  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  the  spokesmen  for  a new 
orientation; 

“A  study  of  the  development  of  our  position  indicates  that  we  based 
ourselves  on  two  alternatives.  If  there  is  no  mass  reformist  party,  or 
movement  for  it,  we  do  not  initiate  or  foim  one  as  a substitute  for  the 
revolutionary  party,  but  build  the  latter  directly  as  a mass  party.  There 
a mass  Labor  party  does  exist,  we,  to  whom  sectarianism  1b  alien,  are  flex- 
ible in  our  tactics  and,  generally,  give  critical  support  to  such  a party; 
and,  as  is  known,  we  followed  this  course  In  Minnesota  where  there  is  an 
established  Parmer-Labor  parly,  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  unions. 

■But  our  analysis  was  incomplete,  and  in  some  respects,  not  sufficiently 
clear.  It  did  not  allow  for  the  present  stage  of  development,  in  which  an 
undeveloped  and  only  carter  conscious  mass  movement  exists  and  is  torn  by 
warring  tendencies  of  progress  and  reaction,  but  is  not  yet  crystallized.  A 
contributory  cause  preventing  us  from  supplementing  our  analysis  was  the 
need  of  concentrating  our  attention  and  attack  upon  the  reformist  Labor 
party  conceptions  of  the  right  wingers  and  centrists  in  the  old  Socialist 
party,  in  connection,  particularly,  with  the  problem  of  the  A.L.P.  which 
originated  not  as  a break-away  from  the  old  parties,  but  as  a machine  to 
break  the  advanced  pri^  traditional  socialist  influence  upon  the  New  York 
workers  and  to  corral  the  labor  vote  for  an  old  capitalist  party  and  ticket. 

"In  brief,  our  old  position  cannot  and  does  not  effectively  answer  the 
problems  raised  by  the  present  stage  of  development.  It  cannot  even  in 
theory,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  situation  was  not  clearly  allowed  for. 

More  decisive  is  the  fact  that  practise  has  also  demonstrated  its  inadequacy, 
and  consequently,  the  fact  that  it  does  not  permit  ue  to  give  concrete 
answers,  not  only  as  are  understandable  and  acceptable  to  the  masses,  but 
as  will  develop  more  speedily  their  class  consciousness,  their  break  with  jg 
the  bourgeoisie  and  its  parties,  and  also  with  their  petty  bourgeois  leaders." 


Burnham  and  Schachtman,  "The  Question,  of  a Lahor  Party*  The  Challenge  and 
the  Answer,"  Hew  International  (Aug.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  Ho.  8,  pp.  227-229. 
Goldman,  "Labor  Party  and  Progress Hew  International  (Sept.,  1938),  Vol. 
IV,  Ho.  9,  pp.  279-280. 

■^Draper,  "The  Question  of  a Labor  Party*  ffor  the  Present  fttrty  Position," 
Hew  International  (Aug.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  Ho.  8,  pp.  229-231. 
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Burnham  and  Schachtman,  on.  clt.,  p.  228. 
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"Our  old  position,  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  or 
of  what  specific  position  we  adopt  now,  mast  he  brought  up  to  date.  We 
advocate  a positive  policy,  one  that  is  based  upon  the  present  reality, 
as  well  as  the  objective  needs  of  the  working  class. "I® 

"let  ue  pat  It  more  concretely.  We  are  not  the  advocates  of  a Labor 
party  'in  general* , in  the  abstract,  or  even  of  the  labor  party  as  it  now 
stands.  We  say  to  the  workers:  You  want  to  break  from  the  capital  let  par- 
ties, to  form  a party  of  your  own?  Excellent!  (That  is  a step  forward,  it 
is  progressive.  Such  a step  we  will  support,  we  will  urge  all  workers  to 
do  likewise.  . A political  party  is  formed  to  take  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  and  we  are  for  the  workers  taking  such  control.  But  — you 
cannot  take  control  and  impose  your  will  and  interests  by  means  of  a re- 
formist program  and  tactlOB  or  under  a reformist  leadership.  That  is 
demonstrated  by  the  experiences  in  England;  right  now  in  the  United  States; 
in  fact,  throughout  the  world.  We  of  the  S.W.F.  are  a revolutionary  party. 
We  therefore  propose  to  you,  not  a program  of  petty  reforms  which  the 
deepening  crisis  prevents  from  really  improving  your  conditions;  not  a 
program  of  reforms  for  reconciling  you  with  your  hateful  class  enemy  and 
its  bankrupt  social  order;  but  a program  of  revolutionary  transitional 
demands  which  corresponds  at  once  to  your  needs  and  desires  and  to  the  ob- 
jective situation.  We  propose,  in  order  to  advance  the  Labor  party  move- 
ment toward  class  struggle  and  not  class  collaboration,  that  you  adopt  a 
program  calling  for  workers'  control  of  production,  for  militant  Labor 
Defense  Guards  to  protect  our  democratic  rights  and  combat  fascism,  for 
the  expropriation  of  the  industrial  and  financial  dictators  of  the  country, 
etc.,  etc. 

"This  is  our  program.  If  the  workers  do  not  adopt  it  as  a whole  or 
at  all,  we  continue  to  give  support  to  the  Labor  party,  but  critical  sup- 
port. We  are  not  sectarians  or  uLtimatists.  We  give  the  labor  movement 
no  ultimatum:  Accept  our  program,  join  our  party  or  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you.  On  the  other  hand,  we  accent  no  ultimatums,  even  from  the 
labor  movement.  We  have  our  views,  and  if  labor  does  not  accept  them  in 
full,  we  continue  our  comradely  criticism  and  do  not  make  our  own  the  in- 
adequacies or  mistakes  of  the  working  class;  but  support  unmistakably 
every  progressive  step,  even  small  ones.  In  this  way,  we  help  to  revolu- 
tionize the  mass  movement,  and  to  make  a mass  movement  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  There  is  no  other  way. 

"Our  mMn  aim  is  to  build  the  revolutionary  party,  and  all  tactics 
mist  subserve  this  aim.  The  Labor  party  tactic  is  not,  of  course,  given 
for  all  time.  It  is  imperative  for  the  period  ahead.  . . 

The  argument  in  opposition  to  Joining  the  Labor  party  was  detailed  in 
its  analysis.  A significant  portion  ran  thus: 

"The  line  of  the  n»jority  is:  there  is  now  a mass  movement  for  a 
Labor  party,  we  have  to  be  in;  the  easiest  way  to  get  in  is  to  ourselves 


lgIdem. 

14Ibid. . p.  229. 
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come  oat  as  advocates  of  a Labor  party;  and  once  in,  ve  can  pat  forward 
the  transitional  program  in  order  that  it  may  he  carried  out  hy  the  Labor 
party. 

11  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  existence  of  a mass  movement  for  something 
we  don' t want  (whether  it  he  war  or  a labor  party)  doesn' t change  our  minds 
about  not  wanting  it.  If  it  is  true  that  a Labor  party  can  play  only  a 
reactionary  role  in  society  today,  then  precisely  because  of  the  illusions 
in  the  minds  of  the  workers,  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  the  truth  about 
it.  Otherwise  the  disillusionment  with  the  Labor  party  will  react  upon 
us  too. 

"TThat  then?  Doob  speaking  the  truth  about  the  Labor  party -doom  us 
to  isolation  from  the  'mass  movement'?  Nonsensel 

"Even  if  we  advocate  a Labor  party  we  can  have  influence  only  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  our  work  in  the  trade  unions, 
and  our  fractions  in  the  Labor  party  movement  — i.e. , only  in  so  far  as 
we  seriously  undertake  and  coriy  through  mass  work.  This  is  the  key.  As 
long  as  we  have  our  roots  In  the  union  movement  we  cannot  be  Isolated,  no 
matter  what  position  we  take  on  the  Labor  party. 

Poliowing  considerable,  inner-party  discussion  and  a party  referendum, 

16 

the  new  position  on  the  Labor  parly  was  adopted* 

"Consequently,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  gives  positive  and  unam- 
biguous support  to  the  labor  party  movement  in  general  and  to  all  its 
local  manifestations.  ..  .B-^ 

18 

Program  for  a Farmer-Labor  Party.  The  program  offered  for  a Parmer- 

Labor  party  by  the  S.W.P.  has  corresponded,  in  the  main,  with  its  program 

, 19 

of  Immediate  demands,  which  will  be  presented  in  a later  section. 


The  Negro  Question 

The  Socialist  Workers  party  has  condemned  the  exploitation  of  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  in  strong  terms.  It  has  al so ' condemned  the  practice 
of  American  capitalists  of  accentuating  race  and  color  differences  among 
workers  to  prevent  unity  and  organization.  It  has  attacked  their  alleged 
hypocrisy  in  deploring  Jewish  progroms  in  Germany  while  they  have  permitted 


^■^Draper,  on.  cit..  p.  231. 

^Soclallat  Appeal.  Oct.  1,  1938,  p.  4. 

17Idem. 

■^Socialist  Workers  Party,  Minnesota  Section,  The  Burner  Labor  Party*  A 
Program,  passim.  Socialist  Appeal.  Peb.  14,  1939,  p.  4. 
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the  lynching  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  The  position  of  the  S.W.P. 

is  that  only  revolutionary  socialism  will  usher  in  a new  type  of  society 

1 

which  alone  can  bring  emancipation. 

0 , . . The  S.W.P.  stands  for  the  complete  equality  of  the  Negroes  and 
all  other  races,  and  will  fight  against  every  form  of  race  discrimination  — 
economic , political,  social,  against  wage  differentials,  lynching,'  Jim 
Crowism,  the  barring  of  Negroes  and  other  racial  groups  from  the  trade 
unions,  discrimination  against  them  where  they  are  in  unions,  and  all  other 
forms  of  racial  national  chauvinism.  At  the  same  time  it  points  out 
that  the  Negro  masses  cannot  achieve  deliverance  by  reliance  upon  Negro 
capitalists  or  middle  class  Negroes  or  upon  so-called  ’Negro  capitalism*. 
Only  by  the  complete  abolition  of  capitalism  will  the  Negroes  gain  freedom 
from  discrimination,  exploitation  and  tyranny.02 


Program  of.  foma^A-ta  Demands 


The  reasons  why  the  greater  number  of  Marxian  political  parties  have 
put  up  a militant  fight  to  obtain  concessions  for  the  working  class  in  the 
here-and-now  have  already  been  indicated  in  discussing  the  program  of  im- 
mediate demands  advanced  by  the  other  political  movements.  Although  they 
too  have  presented  such  a program,  the  Trotskyists  have  warned  against  the 
dangers  involved  in  this  work.  At  no  time,  they  have  declared,  should  im- 
mediate demands  be  placed  ahead  of  the  revolution;  otherwise  the  result  is 
the  abandonment  of  Marxism-Leninism  for  a policy  of  opportunism  which  re- 
tards rather  than  advances  the  objective  for  Which  revolutionists  work. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Trotskyists  have  formulated  the  following  as 

a program  of  immediate  demands  not  inconsistent  with  their  ultimate  goal 
1 

and  objectives: 

*1.  A Job  and  a decent  wag©  for  every  worker. 

2.  Open  the  idle  factories — operate  them  under  workers*  control. 

3.  A Twenty-Billion  dollar  Jederal  public  works  and  housing  program. 


IsocialiBt  Workers  Party,  on.  cit..  p.  22.  Socialist  Appeal.  Dec.  3,  1938, 
p.  4.  Wright,  "Shifts  in  the  Negro  Question,"  New  International  (Nov. ,1934), 
Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  113-115. 

Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  22. 

1 Socialist  Workers  Party,  Minnesota  Section,  op.  cit..  pp.  5-12.  Preis, 
America’s  permanent  Depression,  pp.  14-16,  Socialist  Appeal,  Dec.  24,  1938, 

p.  1. 
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4.  Thirty- thirty!  $3  O-weekly  mini  mum  wage — 30-hour  weekly  maximum 
for  all  workers  on  all  jobs, 

5.  Thirty  dollar  weekly  old-age  and  disability  pension. 

6.  Expropriate  the  Sixty  Families. 

7.  All  war  funds  to  the  unemployed. 

8.  A people's  referendum  on  any  and  all  wars. 

9.  No  secret  diplomacy. 

10.  An  independent  Labor  party.  „ 

11.  Workers  Defense  Guards  against  Vigilante  and  Fascist  attacks." 

Miscellaneous  Aspects  of  Strategy 

Xn  preparation  for  a revolutionary  crisis,  the  Trotsfyists  have  con- 
sidered the  following  significant  strategic  principles  as  guides  to  actions 
building  workers'  defense  guards;  disarming  the  fascists  and  arming  the 
workers;  preparation  for  the  general  strike;  building  workers*  soviets. 

Workers  Defense  Guards.  The  S.W.F.  haB  taken  the  position  that  in 

order  to  destroy  Incipient  fascism,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  strong 

workers'  defense  guards  because  capitalist  authorities  will  not  protect 

1 

workers  from  fascist  attacks*  Many  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  members 
of  the  police,  cabinet  officers,  etc.,  are  secretly  in  sympathy  with  fascist 
aims,  if  not,  at  any  rate,  regard  the  fascist  movement  as  a counter- 
poise to  the  growing  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  working  class.  Thus,  the 
only  effective  agency  for  crushing  fascism  is  the  vanguard  of  the  workers 
who  must  physically  disarm  and  break  up  fascists  bands  and  organizations  If 
they  show  themselves. 

"There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  the  fascist  gangs:  mobolization  of  the 
most  devoted  trade  union  members  into  well-trained  contingents  of  UNION 
Guards.  No  form  of  legislation  can  throw  back  the  fascist  gangsters,  for 
they  do  not  obey  legislation.  No  courts  can  stop  them  (even  if  the  reac- 
tionary Judges  were  not  secretly  sympathetic  to  the  fascists),  for  the 
fascists  do  not  obey  Judicial  edicts.  The  police  look  the  other  way  when 


^Socialist  Appeal.  Feb.  14,  1939,  p.  4, 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Feb.  28,  1939,  p.  1;  March  14,  1939,  p.  3. 
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these  capitalist  hirelings  assault  workers.  The  National  Guard  is  absolutely 
untrustworthy  as  was  demonstrated  by  their  strike-breaking  role  — in  spite 
of  the  wishes  of  Governor  Olson  — during  the  drivers*  strikes  of  1934.  Bb, 
there  is  only  one  agency  which  can  stop  the  fascists*  and  that  is  workers 
themselves*  through  the  Union  Guards. 

" . . . And  who  will  disarm  the  same  police  who  with  the  right  hand 
will  give  back  to  the  Fascists  what  they  will  have  taken  from  them  with 
the  left?  The  comedy  of  disarmament  by  the  police  will  only  have  caused 
the  authority  of  the  Fascists  to  increase  as  fighters  against  the  capital- 
ist state.  . . .*3 

Arming  the  Workers.  The  Socialist  Workers  party  in  the  United  States 
has  not  advocated  the  arming  of  workers  in  their  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment. In  general  though,  Trotsky  has  held  that  workers  must  he  armed  and 
organized  into  a workers'  militia.  The  basis  of  this  militia  must  be  the 
factory  workers*  supplemented  by  the  farm  workers.  There  mast  be  no  secret 

about  such  a demand*  although  the  technique  itself  for  arming  the  workers 

4 

need  not  be  publicized. 

"The  fundamental  cadres  of  the  militia  must  be  the  factory  workers 
grouped  according  to  their  place  of  work*  known  to  each  other  and  able  to 
protect  their  combat  detachments  against  the  provicatlonB  of  the  enemy 
agent 8 far  more  easily  and  more  surely  than  the  most  elevated  bureaucrats  . . 
. .»5 


"...  We  need  tens  and  later  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fighters. 

They  will  come  only  if  millions  of  men  and  women  workers*  and  behind  them 
the  peasants*  understand  the  necessity  for  the  militia  and  create  around 
the  volunteers  an  atmosphere  of  ardent  sympathy  and  active  support.  Con- 
spiratorial care  can  and  must  develop  only  the  aspect  of  the 

matter.  The  political  campaign  must  be  openly  developed,  in  meetings* factories, 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  public  squares."® 

Trotsky  has  been  very  critical  of  those  who  maintain  that  such  conduct 
as  arming  the  workers  accentuates  the  class  struggle  and  hence  leads  to 
greater  repression.  He  has  said: 


^Socialist  Workers  Party,  Minnesota  Section,  op.  cit..  pp.  12-13. 
^Trotsky,  Whither  France?  p.  22. 

^Ibld. . pp.  24-34. 

^Ibld. , p.  31. 

6Idem. 
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n *To  call  for  the  organization  of  a militia,'  say  some  opponents  who, 
to  he  sure,  are  the  least  serious  and  honest,  'is  to  engage  In  provocation.* 
This  is  not  an  argument  hut  an  insult.  If  the  necessity  for  the  defense 
of  the  workers*  organizations  flows  from  the  iflaole  situation,  how  then  can 
one  not  call  for  the  creation  of  the  militia?  Perhaps  they  mean  to  say 
that  the  creation  of  a militia  'provokes*  PaBclst  attacks  and  government 
repression.  In  that  case  this  is  an  absolutely  reactionary  argument . 
Liberalism  has  always  said  to  the  workers  that  by  their  class  struggle  they 
* provoke  * the  reaction. 

0 The  reformists  repeated  this  accusation  against  the  Marxists,  the 
Mensheviks  against  the  Bolsheviks.  These  accusations  reduced  themselves, 
in  the  final  analysis,  to  the  profound  thought  that  if  the  oppressed  do  not 
balk,  the  oppressors  will  not  be  obliged  to  beat  them.  This  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  TolBtoy  and  Gandhi  but  never  that  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  . . 

Trotsky  has  not  given  any  blueprints  for  the  creation  of  a workers* 
militia  and  its  arming.  He  believes  that  once  the  need  is  realized,  the 
arms  will  be  forthcoming. 

"The  proletariat  produces  arms,  transports  them,  erects  the  buildings 
in  which  they  are  kept,  defends  these  buildings  against  Itself,  serves  in 
the  army  and  creates  all  its  equipment.  It  is  neither  locks  nor  wsIIb 
which  separate  the  proletariat  from  arms,  but  the  habit  of  submission,  the 
hypnosis  of  class  domination  and  nationalist  poison. 

"It  is  sufficient  to  destroy  these  psychological  walls  — and  no  wall 
of  stone  will  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  enough  that  the  proletariat  should 
want  arms  — and  it  will  find  them.  The  task  of  the  revolutionary  party 
is  to  awaken  this  desire  and  to  facilitate  its  realization.11® 

"In  addition  to  other  sources,  the  workers  can  arm  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Ihsclsts  by  systematically  disarming  them. 

"This  is  now  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  the  struggle  against 
fascism.  . . . 

"But  how  to  disarm  the  Shecists?  Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  do  bo 
with  newspaper  articles  alone.  Sighting  squads  must  be  created.  An 
intelligence  service  must  be  established.  Thousands  of  informers  and  friend- 
ly helpers  will  volunteer  from  all  sides  when  they  realize  that  the  business 
has  been  seriously  undertaken  by  us.  It  requires  a will  to  proletarian 
action."® 

The  General  Strike.  In  a crisis,  the  Trotskyists  have  pointed  out,  the 
workers  must  be  prepared  for  a general  strike.  To  succeed,  it  must  be  more 
than  a spontaneous  gesture,  but  must  be  carefully  planned  and  worked  out  in 


7 Ibid.,  p.  26. 

Q 

Ibid, „ p,  36, 
9Ibid. . p.  32. 
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10 

detail . 

n . . . A general  strike,  If  It  is  not  to  be  a mere  deomonetration, 
implies  a tremendous  upheaval  of  society,  and  in  any  case  puts  to  hazard 
the  fate  of  a political  regime  and  the  reputation  of  the  revolutionary 
class  force.  One  may  undertake  a general  Btrike  only  when  the  working 
class*  and,  in  the  first  place,  its  advance-guard,  are  prepared  to  carry 
the  struggle  through  to  the  end.  . . 

"(The  general  Btrike,  as  every  Marxist  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary methods  of  struggle.  The  general  strike  is  not  possible  except 
at  a time  when  the  class  struggle  rises  above  particular  and  craft  demands* 
find  extends  over  all  occupational  and  district  divisions,  and  wipes  away 
the  lines  and  the  parties,  between  legality  and  illegality,  and  mobolizes 
the  majority  of  the  proletariat  in  an  active  oppoaition  to  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  state.  Nothing  can  be  on  a higher  plane  than  the  general  strike, 
except  the  armed  insurrection.  The  entire  history  of  the  working  class 
movement  proves  that  every  general  strike,  whatever  may  be  the  slogans 
under  which  it  occurs,  has  an  internal  tendency  to  transform  itself  into 
an  open  revolutionary  class,  into  a direct  struggle  for  power.  In  other 
words:  the  general  strike  is  not  possible  except  under  the  conditions  of 
extreme  political  tension,  and  that  is  why  it  is  always  the  incontestable 
expression  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  situation.  . . .*** 

Trotskyists  have  warned  that  the  nature  of  the  general  strike  must 
not  be  m*  -understood;  it  is  not  a weapon  of  the  offensive  but  primarily 
of  the  defensive.  It  must  be  employed,  only  against  a superior  foe  to  para- 
lyze it  and  then,  perhaps,  turn  the  general  strike  into  a revolutionary  of- 
fensive. But  where  the  forces  of  the  proletariat  are  in  the  ascendency, 

13 

the  general  strike  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  even  may  prove  harmful. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  general  strike  is  the  weapon  of  struggle  of 
the  weaker  against  the  stronger;  or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  of  the  one 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  feels  himself  weaker  against  Mm  whom 
one  considers  to  be  the  stronger*  seeing  that  I myself  cannot  make  use  of 
ap^mportant  weapon,  I shall  try  to  prevent  my  opponents  using  it;  if  I can- 
not Bhoot  from  cannons,  I shall  at  least  remove  the  gun-locks.  Such  is 
the  'idea'  of  the  general  strike. 

"The  general  strike  was  always  the  weapon  of  struggle  against  an  en- 
trenched state  power  that  had  at  its  disposal,  railroads,  telegraph,  police 
And  arny,  etc.  By  paralyzing  the  governmental  apparatus  the  general  strike 
either  'scared*  the  government,  or  created  the  postulates  for  a revolu- 
tionary solution  of  the  question  of  power. "14 


^Trotsky,  ffhe  Only  Bo  fid-  p.  83. 
^Trotsky,  Where  is  Britain  Going?  p.  82. 
lSfjtyotsky,  Whither  Irene e?  pp.  79-80. 

13Trotsky,  What  Next?  pp.  160-165. 

14 


Ibid. , pp.  161-162 
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Bulld  Workers 1 Soviets.  Trotsky  has  declared  that  when  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  near 8,  the  hull ding  of  workers1  soviets  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  vital  tasks  facing  the  united  front. 

w • . . the  Soviets  are  defined  as  the  organs  of  struggle  for  power, 
as  the  organs  of  insurrection,  and  finally  as  the  organs  of  dictatorship. 
Bbimally  these  definitions  are  correct.  But  they  do  not  at  all  exhaust 
the  historical  function  of  the  Soviets.  First  of  all,  they  do  not  explain 
wly  in  the  struggle  for  power  precisely  the  Soviets  are  necessary.  The 
answer  to  this  question  reads:  Just  as  the  trade  union  is  the  rudimentary 
form  of  the  united  front  in  the  economic  struggle,  so  the  Soviet  is  the 
highest  form  of  the  united  front,  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  prole- 
tariat enters  the  epoch  of  fighting  for  power. 

"The  Soviet  in  itself  possesses  no  miraculous  powers.  It  is  the 
class  representation  of  the  proletariat,  with  all  of  the  latter's  strong 
and  weak  points.  But  just  and  only,  because  of  this,  does  the  Soviet 
afford  to  the  workers  of  divers  political  trendB  the  organizational  oppor- 
tunity to  unite  their  efforts  In  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  power.  . 

Trotskyists  have  held  that  the  soviets  make  possible  the  representa- 
tion of  all  working  class  organizations  in  one  authoritative  body  on  a 
common  revolutionary  program.  The  Marxist s-Leninists  are  then  given  the 

opportunity  of  winning  all  other  groups  to  their  position  by  the  correctness 

16 

of  their  policies. 

Trotsky  has  criticized  the  failure  of  the  Oomminist  party  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  German  Social  Democrats,  and  consequently  build  workers* 
soviets  in  the  pre-Hitler  Germany.  He  regarded  this  as  a most  serious  error. 

"The  formation  of  the  first  important  local  Soviet,  in  which  the  Com- 
munist and  social  democratic  workers  would  represent  not  individuals  but 
organizations,  would  produce  a grandiose  effect  upon  the  entire  German 
working  class.  Hot  only  social  democratic  and  non-party  workers  hut  also 
the  Catholic  and  liberal  workers  would  be  unable  long  to  resist  the  pull  of 
the  centripetal  force.  HI  sections  of  the  German  proletariat  most  adapted 
to  capable  of  organization  would  be  drawn  to  the  Soviets,  as  are  iron 
filings  to  the  poles  of  a magnet.  Within  the  Soviets,  the  Communist  party 
would  obtain  a new  and  exceptionally  favorable  arena  for  fighting  for  the 
leading  role  in  the  proletarian  revolution.  . . .*17 


15Ibid. . p.  91. 
16Ibld..  pp.  92-94. 
17Ibid..  p.  96. 
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Ormosltlon  to  Terrorism 

The  assassination  in  1954  of  Sirov,  one  of  Stalin's  most  trusted 
aides,  by  an  otherwise  obscure  communist,  Nicolaiev,  has  given  rise  to  an 
era  of  arrests,  trials,  purges,  imprisonments  and  executions  in  the  U.S.S.H. 
on  a wide  and  hitherto  unprecedented  scale.  The  gist  of  the  charge  has 
been  n Trotskyism0 ; that  Trotsky  was  the  center  of  gravity  to  which  all  op- 
ponents of  Stalin,  right  and  left,  were  attracted;  that  that  which  bound 
them  all  together  was  their  hatred  of  Stalin  and  their  determination  to 
eradicate  him  from  the  Russian  scene  at  all  costs*  In  consequence.  Trotsky- 
ists have  been  accused  of  being  assassins,  saboteurs,  wreckers  and  terror- 
ists who  have  engaged  in  collaboration  with  the  German  Stasis  and  Japanese 
fascists  to  achieve  their  wicked  ends. 

The  detailed  nature  of  the  accusations  and  the  answers  made  by  the 

1 

Trotskyists  cannot  be  examined  here;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  at 
hand  to  indicate  that  Trotsky  has  steadfastly  repudiated  the  tactics  of 
terrorisn  and  has  strongly  disclaimed  any  sanction  or  advocacy  of  the  Bame. 
He  has  consistently  maintained  that  terrorism  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  Marxism-Leninism;  that  it  defeats  its  own  ends;  that  the  al- 
legations of  terrorism,  assassination  and  violence  have  been  inventions  of 
2 

Stalin  to  discredit  Trotsky  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Trotsky  has  quoted  from  one  of  his  own  articles  written  in  1911,  where 
he  first  set  forth  his  views  on  the  subject: 

. . If  it  is  enough  to  arm  oneself  with  a revolver  to  reach  the 
goal,  what  need  is  there  for  the  strivings  of  the  class  struggle?  If 
people  in  high  positions  can  be  intimidated  by  the  noise  of  an  explosion, 


*1 

x Discussed  supra. 

^Trotslsy,  ffhe  Kirov  Assassinations,  pas  aim;  I Stake  My  Life » passim. 
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what  need  is  there  then  for  a party?'**3 

He  has  added: 

”...  But  if  Marxists  categorically  condemned  Individual  terrorism* 
obviously  for  political  and  not  mystical  reasons*  even  when  the  shots  were 
directed  against  the  agents  of  the  Czarist  government  snfl  of  capitalist 
exploitation*  they  will  even  more  relentlessly  condemn  reject  the 
criminal  adventurism  of  terrorist  acts  directed  against  the  bureaucratic 
representatives  of  the  first  workers*  Btate  in  history.  . . 

On  the  other  hand,  Trotsky  haB  maintained*  even  as  terrorism  is  un- 
necessary for  Oppositionists,  it  has  become  indispensable  for  the  " bureau - 

5 

crate"  in  order  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the  Russian  masses. 

n . . .No,  terror  wsb  not  necessary  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ruling  clique.  On  the  4th  of  March, 

1929,  eight  years  ago,  I wrote:  'Only  one  thing  is  left  for  Stalins  to 
attempt  to  draw  a line  of  blood  between  the  official  party  and  the  opposi- 
tion. Be  absolutely  must  connect  the  opposition  with  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion. the  preparation  of  armed  Insurrection  etc.*  Remember;  Bonapartism 
has  never  existed  in  history  without  police  fabrication  of  plots! 

"The  opposition  would  have  to  he  composed  of  cretins  to  think  that 
an  alliance  with  Hitler  or  the  Mikado,  both  of  whom  are  doomed  to  defeat 
in  the  next  war,  that  such  an  absurd,  inconceivable,  senseless  alliance 
could  yield  to  revolutionary  Marxists  anything  but  disgrace  and  rain.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  an  alliance  — of  the  Trotskyists  with  Hitler  — was 
most  neceseaxy  for  Stalin.  Voltaire  says:  'If  Sod  did  not  exist,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  him.'  The  O.P.U.  says:  *If  the  alliance  does  not 
exist,  it  is  necessary  to  fabricate 


The  New  Deal 


Unlike  the  Communist  party  which  opposed  the  New  Beal  at  its  inception 
and  later  supported  its  program  on  grounds  that  Roosevelt's  policies  had 
become  more  progressive,  the  Trotskyist b have  maintained  throughout  an  un- 
changing hostility  towards  the  New  Deal  and  a continued  disavowal  of  its  al- 
leged purposes. 


s 

Trotsky,  The  Kirov  Assassination,  p.  16. 
4Ibld..  p.  17. 

5 Idem. 

^Trotsky,  I Stake  Mv  Life,  pp.  9-10. 
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gaglc  Analysis.  The  Trotskyists  have  held  that,  in  the  main,  the  Hew 
Heal  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a significant  section  of  American  capital- 
ism to  prevent  a moribund  system  from  suffering  a complete  and  final  col- 
lapse. Eoosevelt  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  new  approach  by  which  it  is 
to  be  saved:  it  must  be  modernized;  loyalty  of  the  masses  mist  be  secured; 
it  mast  expand. 

"How  does  Eoosevelt  understand  Ms  own  general  problem?  It  would  seem 
to  be  something  as  follows:  American  capitalism  is  the  most  vigorous  and 
powerful  section  of  international  capitalism.  It  does  not  yet  need  to  turn 
toward  fascism  for  preservation.  It  can  continue,  and  thereby  uphold  and 
even  extend  the  strength  md  privileges  of  the  American  bourgeoisie,  for 
a considerable  future  period.  But  it  can  do  so  only  if  three  conditions, 
themselves  integrally  related,  are  fulfilled. 

"First,  It  mast  •modernize* . It  mast  abandon  the  remnants  and  the 
attitudes  of  laissez-faire.  It  must  draw  the  lessons  ffom  the  older  capital- 
isms of  Europe,  including  the  lessons  from  reformist  politics  and  from  the 
totalitarian  states.  It  mast  try  to  reduce  the  excessive  anarchy  of  industry 
on  the  one  side;  and  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  on  the 
other  — recognizing  that  a working  class  organized  and  closely  related  to 
the  governmental  structure  can,  if  properly  managed,  be  less  dangerous  in 
the  present  period  than  a disorganized  and  chaotic  working  class.  The 
parte  mast  accept  'controls*  for  the  sake  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
Above  all,  it  mast  recognize  that  modern  capitalism  can  work  only  with  the 
extension  of  the  function  of  the  state  into  wider  and  wider  spheres. 

"Second  . . , the  loyalty  of  the  masses  toward  the  capitalist  order 
mast  be  kept.  . . . The  United  States  requires  a Hew  Heal  in  ideology.  . . . 
The  object  of  the  ideology  is  to  convince  the  masses  that  the  government  — 
at  least  while  Eoosevelt  is  at  its  head  — is  their  government;  that  their 
enemies  are  neither  capitalism  nor  its  state,  but  merely,  'the  sixty 
families'.  TMb  ideology  must  be  backed  up  with  a necessary  minimum  of 
actual  or  apparent  concession,  a running  expense  wMch  American  capitalism 
cannot  at  present  afford  to  eliminate. 

"The  third  anA  most  vital  condition  for  the  continuance  of  American 
capital  Isa  is  the  extension  of  its  capital  market.  The  most  vigorous  and 
powerful  section  of  international  capitalism  must  take  its  place  openly  and 
aggressively  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  world.  . . 

The  Trotskyists  have  denied  that  Eoosevelt  is  a fascist  and  has  con- 
sciously intended  to  introduce  faecian.  However,  they  have  held  that  if  the 
United  States  is  threatened  by  revolutionary  working  class  action  resulting 


^Burnham,  "Eoosevelt  Faces  the  Future,"  Hew  International  (Feb.,  1938), 
Vol.  IV,  Ho.  2,  pp.  43-45. 

^Burnham,  op.  clt. , p.  44. 
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from  capitalism* s inability  to  solve  its  economic  dilemmas  and  contradic- 
tions, the  policies  of  Ms  administration  would  provide  a ready  transition 
to  fascism. 

" ...  In  actuality,  Boosevelt  is  the  ablest  and  most  far-sighted 
politician  yet  produced  by  the  American  capitalist  class.  His  sole  ob- 
jective. linking  into  a single  chain  all  Ms  seemingly  contradictoiy  acts, 
is  to  save  and  stabilize  the  system  of  American  capitalism.*^ 

" ...  Of  course,  Boosevelt  was  not  and  is  not  a fascist  .... 
Wherever  possible,  Boosevelt  uses  the  methods  of  class  collaboration,  not 
of  direct  class  tyranny. 

" nevertheless,  during  the  decline  of  capitalism,  the  capitalist  at- 
tempt to  solve  a deep  crisis  tends  necessarily  along  fascist  lines.  . . . 
Because  of  tMs  tendency  in  the  decline  of  capitalism,  the  Boosevelt 
program  and  methods  were  a kind  of  pale  foreshadowing  of  Faadlsm,  a faint 
metaphor  of  what  is  to  come. "4 

"But  the  most  significant  general  aspect  of  the  whole  program  is  the 
rapid  stride  forward  it  makes  in  the  consolidation  of  bourgeois  rule  which, 
under  Boosevelt,  is  preparing  the  United  States  for  the  comparatively 
smooth  transition  to  fascism.  . . ."5 


In  its  fundamental  aspects,  the  criticism  made  of  the  New  Neal  by  the 
Trotskyists  falls  into  three  broad  categories:  (l)  its  economic  proposals 
cannot  solve  the  baBlc  contradictions  of  capitalism:  unemployment,  social 
security;  (2)  its  foreign  policies  comprise  a program  of  American  imperial- 
ism in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East;  (3)  its  armament  program  and  moboliza- 
tion  plans  all  point  to  preparation  for  American  participation  in  an  impend- 
ing war. 

6 

Economic  Inadequacies  of  the  New  Deal.  The  S.W.P.*e  condemnation  of 


^Preis,  on.  cit..  p.  11. 

^est,  "Will  Boosevelt  Be  Be-elected?"  Hew  International  (April,  1936), 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  34. 

%est,  "The  Boosevelt  * Security*  Program,"  New  International  (March,  1935), 
Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  42. 

®Weber,  "New  Trends  Under  the  New  Deal ,**  New  International  (July,  1934), 

Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  16-17.  West,  "She  Boosevelt  ’Security*  Program,"  New 
International  (March,  1935),  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  40-43.  Burnham,  "Boosevelt 
Faces  the  Thture,"  New  International  (Feb.,  1938^,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  pp.  43-45. 
Spector,  "The  Collapse  of  the  New  Deal,"  New  International  (June,  1938), 

Vol.  IV,  No.  6,  pp.  173-175.  Preis,  on.  cit..  pp.  5-13. 
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thfi  Hew  Deal  has  1)6811  liaised  upon  Its  allegations  that:  (l)  genuine  planning 
under  capitalism  is  impossible  because  tbs  motive  of  private  profit  has 
taken  precedence  over  the  economic  needs  of  the  country.  (2)  The  Hew  Deal 
has  not  been  able  to  make  good  its  objective  of  providing  temporary  relief 
until  private  Industry  reabsorbs  the  unemployed;  the  relief  provided  has 
been  inadequate,  and  unemployment  has  not  been  substantially  reduced.  (2) 
Whatever  "recovery”  has  been  accomplished  under  the  Hew  Deal  has  been  re- 
covery for  Big  Business  at  the  expense  of  workers'  wages,  hours  of  work  and 
employment.  In  short,  the  S.W.P.  has  declared,  economic  recovery  predicated 
upon  the  premises  of  the  Hew  Deal  is  impossible  in  theory  and  unworkable  in 
practice. 

7 

Roosevelt's  Imperialism  la  Latin  .America  and  the  Par  East.  It  has 
been  the  contention  of  the  S.W.P.  that  imperialist  expansion  in  Latin 
America  is  an  indispensable  part  of  Roosevelt* s plans  for  saving  American 
capitalism.  American  capitalism  must  expand  or  perish,  it  has  been  alleged, 
and  Roosevelt*  b foreign  policies  are  predicated  upon  the  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can business.  Consequently,  while  Roosevelt  has  attempted  to  placate  the 
workers  by  insignificant  concessions  at  home,  he  has  quietly  embarked  upon 
"Yankee  Imperialism''  abroad.  The  Pan-American  conference  held  at  Lima,  Peru, 

has  been  interpreted  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  stop 

8 

the  inroads  made  upon  American  trade  by  Germany  and  Japan. 

"Lima  is  the  Btage  on  which  the  American  imperialists  have  played  the 
first  act  of  their  worldwide  counter-offensive  against  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  United  States  delegation  sought  to  consolidate  Yankee  hegemony  in  Latin- 
America,  to  eradicate  all  European  influence,  to  expel  Germany  and  her  al- 
lies from  Latin-America' s markets  and,  in  short,  to  destroy  all  positions 
hitherto  conquered  by  rival  imperialisms.  As  the  United  States  comes  to 


^Socialist  Workers  Party,  on.  clt..  pp.  24-25.  Draper,  Are  You  Ready  for 
War?  pp.  12-14.  "The  Good  neighbor, " Hew  International  (April,  1928), 
Vol.  IV,  Ho.  4,  p.  112.  Socialist  Anneal.  Dec.  10,  1938,  pp.  1,4;  Dec. 
17,  1928,  p.  1;  Jan.  7,  1939,  pp.  1,3. 

g 

Socialist  Appeal.  Jan.  7,  1939,  pp.  1,3. 
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the front  of  the  stage,  the  world  conflict  assumes  a new  form.  Now  it 
1b  not  simply  the  old  conflict  between  the  starved  imperialisms,  impelled 
to  the  offensive  by  their  desperate  condition,  against  the  satiated 
imperialisms  who  benefitted  from  Versailles  and  are  constantly  on  the  de- 
fensive, having  as  their  only  aim  the  preservation  of  their  booty.  Now  a 
new  partition  of  the  world  is  being  pressed  most  determinedly  by  the  United 
States* 

fl El ee where,  Wall  Street  still  develops  its  counter-offensive  under 
purely  economic  forms  (war  against  controlled  commerce,  restoration  of  com- 
plete liberty  of  commerce,  lowering  of  tariffs,  loan,  etc.)  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  however,  that  counter-offensive  assumes  definite  political  forms, 
ranging  from  collective  declarations  against  aggressors  and  proposals  for 
defensive  alliances  to  ever  more  precise  plans  for  military  strategy. 

"American  imperialism  aims  at  more  than  monopolizing  the  markets  and 
the  sources  of  raw  materials  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  It  also 
aims  at  making  the  Americas,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Patagonia,  the  physical, 
economic  and  strategic  base  required  for  the  coming  decisive  struggles  for 
the  possession  of  the  world.  Thfc  is  why  Boosevelt  belllcosely  proclaims, 
alongside  of  the  evangelical  preaching  of  Hull,  that  the  United  States  will 
defend,  tooth  and  nail,  all  the  countries  In  the  hemisphere.  The  ’good 
neighbor'.  Wall  Street,  in  reality  aims  to  transform  its  neighbors  into 
American-controlled  Manchukuos  and  Czechoslovakias.*" 

Booeevolt  Prepares  for  War.^  On  the  basis  of  its  analysis,  the  S.W.P. 

has  concluded  that  the  Boosevelt  regime  must  be  prepared  to  defend  its 

imperialistic  policies  by  war.  It  has  further  maintained  that  the  practical 

conduct  of  the  New  Deal  administration  has  confirmed  its  contentions:  (l) 

Roosevelt  has  demanded  of  Congress  huge  appropriations  — the  largest  in  the 

11 

history  of  the  United  States  — for  the  army,  navy  and  air  forces.  (2) 

Boosevelt  has  not  expressed  any  oppoeitlon  to  the  plane  of  the  War  Department 

pnd  other  " war-mo ngere"  (as  embodied  in  the  Sheppard— Hill  bill)  for  a thorough 

and  complete  mobollzation  which  would  he  tantamount  to  the  establishment  of 

12 

fascism  in  the  United  States.  (3)  The  Boosevelt  Administration  has  opposed 


^Socialist  Anneal.  Jan.  7,  1939,  p.  1. 

10Preis,  op.  cit..  pp.  11-13.  Draper,  "The  Making  of  a War  Monger,"  New 
International  (Sept.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  9,  pp.  268-271.  Socialist  Appeal. 
Neb.  19.  1938,  p.  1;  Oct.  10,  1938,  pp.  1,2.  Jan.  21,  1939,  p.  1. 

^ Socialist  Appeal.  Dec.  24,  1938,  p.  1;  Jan.  7,  1939,  p.  1. 

IS 

Michaels  and  Gates,  "The  War  Mobollzation  Plan,"  New  International  (Nov., 
1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  11,  pp.  337-340. 
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the  Ludlow  Amendment  providing  for  a war  referendum  in  all  cases  save 

13 

actual  invasion  by  an  enemy, 

"The  United  States,  along  with  every  other  nation, heads  directly 
toward  the  war.  In  these  recent  months,  Roosevelt,  the  cunning  leader  of 
American  imperialism,  is  moving  rapidly  toward  first  place  among  the  war- 
makers  of  the  world. 

"In  his  October  address  at  Chicago,  Roosevelt  announced  his  direction; 
Toward  the  wart  PirBt  place  in  hie  Annual  Message  to  Congress  was  given 
to  the  war.  At  the  bidding  of  his  masters,  the  rulers  of  American  industry 
and  hanking,  he  Inserted  into  his  budget  more  than  a billion  dollars  for 
military  appropriations. 

"To  the  Ludlow  Amendment,  Roosevelt  and  his  associates  replied  that 
the  people  have  no  right  whatever  to  speak  on  such  a question  as  war,  that 
they  will  go  to  war  when,  how,  and  against  whom  the  imperialists  dictate, 
that  no  measure  will  he  permitted  which  might  have  even  the  slightest 
chance  for  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  war-makers. "14 

“light  Imperialist  ffar!"^  The  Socialist  Workers  party  has  made  the 
fight  against  the  policies  of  Roosevelt  one  of  the  significant  aspects  of 
its  program  of  immediate  demands.  It  has  engaged  in  a widespread  campaign 
to  expose  the  imperialist  designs  of  his  administration. 

The  following  slogans,  raised  hy  the  S.W.P,  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  campaign  waged  against  the  Roosevelt  Administration; 

"LOT®  WITH  THE  WAR-MONGERS l 

ENLIST  NOW  IN  THE  EIGHT  AGAINST  THE  WAR'. 

AGAINST  THE  ROOSEVELT  WAR  PLANS* 

ALL  WAR  JUNES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

WITHDRAW  ALL  U.W .ARMED  PURGES  PROM  THE  PAR  EAST*. 

AGAINST  THE  SHEPFAHD-HILL  BILL*. 

AGAINST  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY,  THE  MASK  OP  IMPERIALISM'. 

END  WAR  BY"  THE  SOCIALIST  REVOLUTION!  

BUILD  THE  SOCIALIST  TOSHERS  PARTY,  THE  ONE  ANSWER  TO  THE  WAR-MAKERS! 

TORKERS  OP  THE  WORLD  UNITE*. 

POR  THE  POURTH  INTERNATIONAL  AND  THE  TRIUMPH  OP  THE  WORLD  REVOLUTION!" lb 

"BREAD!  NOT  BATTLESHIPS'."17 

18 

1936  Election  Cfanrpn.<gn-  In  preparing  for  its  1936  election  program, 
the  Trotshyists  restated  their  position:  that  Roosevelt  was  not  a fascist. 


^Socialist  Appeal . Oct.  5,  1938,  p.  2;  March  14,  1939,  p.  1. 

^Socialist  Anneal.  Peh.  19,  1938,  p.  1. 

^Socialist  Atmeal.  Dec.  24,  1938,  p.  1;  Jan.  7,  1939,  p.  3;  Jan.  21,  1939, 

P»  1 • 


1 ^Social  1st  Appeal , Peb.  19,  1938,  p.  1. 

^Socialist  Appeal,  Dec.  24,  1938,  p.  1. 

lBflg^tjjMWill  ggqggvelt  Be  Re-Elected?"  g$y  International  (April, 1936), Vol. Ill, 
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al  though  the  inability  of  the  Hew  Deal  to  solve  its  cUlteanas  might  force  fry 

19 

in  that  direction.  That  the  issue  was  still  socialism  versus  capitalism. 

and  not  democracy  versus  fascism,  as  it  was  presented  hy  the  Communist  par- 

20 

ty. 


"And  this  election  year  is  a splendid  year  for  a mighty  educational 
campaign:  not  against  the  Liberty  League  or  Wall  Street  or  the  Supreme 
Court  or  Boosevelt,  but  against  the  capitalist  state;  and  not  for  a reform- 
ist party  to  take  governmental  office  as  a handmaiden  of  capitalism,  but 
for  a party  to  overthrow  the  state.  It  is  a splendid  year,  that  is  to 
say,  for  a campaign  for  the  revolutionary  party,  for  utilizing  the  ferment 
of  the  election  year  and  the  war  crisis  and  the  labor  strugg.es  for  the. 
forging  of  the  revolutionary  leadership  of  the  American  working  class."2* 


Party  Organ!  fa-tin  rJ- 


Formal  Organization.  In  its  formal  aspects,  the  organization  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  party  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  Communist 
party,  for  example.  The  highest  authority  of  the  party  is  the  national 
Convention,  held  yearly,  to  which  democratically  elected  delegates  are 
sent.  Between  Conventions,  a national  Committee  elected  hy  the  Convention 
exercises  plenary  powers.  Membership  is  open  to  all  persons  accepting 
the  party's  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Constitution  and  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept its  discipline  and  he  active  in  its  work.  The  basic  unit  of  the  party 

is  the  territorial  or  occupational  branch,  limited  in  its  membership  to 

2 

from  5 to  50  persons. 

3 

Democratic  Centralism.  The  S.W.P.  has  maintained  that  Lenin's  prin- 


19 

Ibid. . p.  34. 

2QIbid. . p.  36. 

21T , 

Idem. 

^Socialist  Workers  Party,  on.  clt..  pp.  29-31. 

2 Idem. 

2"0n  the  Nature  of  the  Party,  Socialist  Anneal.  Feb.  26,  1938,  p.  2, 
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ciple  of  democratic  centralism  is  strictly  adhered  to.  All  party  decisions, 
it  has  "been  alleged,  are  democratically  arrived  at  after  active  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  membership.  All  decisions  must  be  promptly  carried  out 
by  the  national  Committee,  democratically  elected  and  under  the  constant 
surveillance  of  the  membership.  When  decisions  have  been  reached  after 
extensive  inner-party  discussion,  the  results  are  binding  on  the  entire 
membership;  persons  contravening  the  party  line  are  subject  to  disciplin- 
ary action  — expulsion  in  extreme  cases.  A disputed  question  once  closed 

4 

by  a party  decision  may  not  be  opened  unless  so  authorized  by  the  party. 

The  S.W.P.  does  not  regard  itself  as  an  "all-inclusive”  party,  and  has  con- 

5 

demned  that  type  of  organization. 

Education  and  Propaganda.  The  S.W.P.  has  attempted  to  complement  its 
revolutionary  class  struggle  policies  in  mass  organizations  and  among  work- 
ers generally  by  formal  education  and  propaganda.  It  publishes  books  and 
pamphlets  in  its  own  name  and  under  that  of  the  Pioneer  Publ  1 Bher^f independ- 
ent  but  sympathetic  organization.  Its  official  publications  are  the  Social- 
ist Appeal,  a newspaper  appearing  twice  weekly,  and  the  Hew  International, 
a "monthly  organ  of  revolutionary  Marxism”. 

The  S.W.P.  also  conducts  numerous  Marxist  schools  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  Marxism,  trade  unionism,  American  history,  public  speaking, etc. 

Ytrnnf  People*  e Socialist  league  (Fourth  Internationalists).  The 
Trotskyist  youth  movement  prior  to  its  admission  in  1936  into  the  Young 
Peopled  Socialist  League  of  the  Socialist  party,  was  known  as  the  Young 
Spartlcus  League.  After  the  Trotskyists  withdrew  from  the  S.P.  in  1937,  the 
youth  section  also  severed  its  ties  with  the  Socialist  party  but  retained 

^Idem. 

5Idem. 

g 

Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  30. 
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the  designation  of  Young  People* o Socialist  league,  adding  ” flour  th  Inter- 
national! ate11  to  the  name. 

The  members  of  the  Y.P.S.L.  (Fourth  International! ate)  are  autonomously 

organized,  hut  are  guided  in  their  " . . . activities  by  the  Declaration  of 

7 

Principles  of  the  Party,  party  policies  and  decisions”.  The  YPSL  has  at- 
tempted to  organize  the  youth  along  militant  class  struggle  lineB  laid  down 
by  the  SffP. 

ThB  official  monthly  newspaper  of  the  Y.P.S.l.  is  the  Challenge  of 
Youth. 


^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  30. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  OOiaHJNIST  LEAGUE  (TROTSKTISTS)  — CRITICISM 
OF  THIRD  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL  (1928-1935) 

Criticism  of  Communist  International  —1928-1935^ 

Third  Period  Communism.  The  fundamental  differences  separating  the 
followers  of  Trotsky  from  Stalin  have  already  "been  given  in  previous  chap- 
ters. The  adoption  hy  the  Communist  International  of  Stalin1 a theory  of 
Socialism  In  One  Country  as  contrasted  with  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  theory  of 
Permanent  Revolution,  according  to  the  allegation  of  Trotsky's  followers, 
led  to  serious  theoretical  defects  in  the  position  taloen  by  the  Communist 
International  on  many  issues  (especially  after  1935).  From  1928  to  1935, 
however,  the  criticism  made  hy  the  Trotskyists  of  the  Conmunist  Internation- 
al flowed  directly  from  the  orientation  first  suggested  At  the  Fifth  World 

g 

Congress  of  the  Comintern  (1924)  but  formally  adopted  at  the  Sixth  World 
Congress  (1928).  This  basic  orientation  (later  known  as  Third  Period  Commu- 
nism) was  that  the  doomsday  of  capitalism  was  at  hand;  1,1  The  working  class 

ie  becoming  more  and  more  radicalized,  the  situation  is  becoming  more  and 

3 

more  revolutionary.*"  Workers  everywhere  were  militant  and  up  in  arms, 
ready  to  strike  the  final  blow,  the  Comintern  believed. 

There  was  one  serious  obstacle,  however,  according  to  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress: by  its  policies  the  Social  Democracy  was  impeding  this  "stormy  revolu- 
tionary upsurge"  and  the  "mass  radlcalization  of  the  workers".  In  order  to 

^For  a more  extended  treatment  see  Trotsky,  The  Third  International  After 
Lenin,  pp.  75-166.  James,  World  Revolution.  1917-1936.  pp.  385-357. 

^Trotsky,  op,  cit..  p.  259. 

®Idem. 
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defeat  the  Social  Democracy  and  keep  the  workers  on  the  correct  path,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Oomnunist  International  to  drive  a wedge  "between  the 
reformist  leadership  and  the  workers,  to  expose  the  former  and  provide  the 
necessary  political  and  organizational  channels  for  the  latter.  From  this 
approach  the  Comintern  worked  out  the  theory  of  Social  Shscism,  from  which 
stemmed  dual  (red)  unionism  and  united-front-from-below  tactics.  The 
Trotskyists  rejected  the  new  approach  and  its  resultant  strategy. 


The  Theory  of  Social  Fascism 


The  theory  of  social  fascism  was  first  set  forth  hy  Stalin  in  1924, 
according  to  the  Trotsky! stB,  in  the  following  statement  (International 
Press  Correspondence,  Oct.  9,  1924): 

“■Firstly  it  is  not  true  that  Fascism  is  only  a fighting  organisation 
of  the  "bourgeoisie.  Fasciaa  is  not  merely  a military-technical  matter. 
Fascism  is  a fighting  organisation  of  the  "bourgeoisie  dependent  upon  the 
active  support  of  Social  Democracy.  Objectively  Social  Democracy  is  the 
moderate  wing  of  Fascism.  Tiere  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  a fighting 
organisation  of  the  "bourgeoisie  can  reach  decisive  results  in  its  struggle, 
or  in  a government  of  a country,  without  the  active  support  of  Social  Democ- 
racy. There  is  just  bb  little  ground  for  supposing  that  Social  Democracy 
can  achieve  decisive  results  in  the  struggles  or  in  the  government  of  a 
country  without  active  support  "by  the  fighting  organisation  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. These  organisations  do  not  exclude  "but  complement  one  another. 

They  are  not  poles  apart,  but  Immediate  neighbours,  /jptey  are  not  antipodes 
but  twinB~T7  Fascism  is  the  unformed  political  block  of  these  two  basic 
organisations,  which  arose  under  the  critical  after-war  conditions  of 
imperialism,  and  1b  intended  for  the  struggle  agalnBt  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion. '"4 

And  again,  Stalin  was  quoted  thus: 

“'Ihscism  is  the  military  organization  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  leans 


4 

James,  op.  cit..  p.  310, 
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upon  the  social  democracy  for  active  support.  The  social  democracy, 
objectively  speaking,  is  the  moderate  wing  of  fascism,"*5 

Without  holding  any  brief  for  social  democracy,  Trotsliy  and  bis  fol- 
lowers declared  that  this  analysis  was  untenable.  Although  It  might. have 
been  true,  as  Stalin  said,  that  social  democracy  had  Indirectly  aided  the 
fascist  cause.  It  did  not  mean  that  the  social  democrats  were  fascists  or 


actually  had  anything  in  common  with  the  fascists. 


“The  social  democracy  has  prepared  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  trlvnph  of  Fascism.  But  by  this  fact  it  has  also  prepared  the  stage 
for  its  own  political  liquidation.  It  is  absolutely  correct  to  place  on 
the  Bocial  democrats  the  responsibility  for  the  emergency  legislation  of 
Bruni ng  as  well  as  for  the  impending  danger  of  Fascist  savagery.  It  is 
absolute  balderdash  to  identify  social  democracy  with  Fascism*”6 


"...  There  is  no  debating  that  the  bourgeoisie  leans  on  the  social 
democracy,  and  that  Ih. seism  is  a military  organization  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
and  this  has  been  remarked  upon  a long  time  ago.  The  only  conclusion 
whioh  follows  from  this  is  that  the  social  democracy  as  well  as  Fascism 
are  the  tools  of  the  big  bourgeoisie.  Bow  the  social  democracy  becomes 
thereby  also  a 'wing'  of  Fascism  is  incomprehensible.  Equally  profound 
is  another  observation  by  the  same  author:  Fascism  and  social  democracy 
are  not  enemies,  they  are  twins.  Bow  twins  may  be  the  bitterest  enemies: 
while  on  the  other  hand  allies  need  not  be  bom  necessarily  on  one  and 
the  same  day  and  from  identical  parents.  Stalin's  constructions  lack 
even  formal  logic,  to  say  nothing  of  dialectics.  Their  strength  lies  in 
the  fact  that  none  dares  challenge  them.1*7 


Trotsky  also  sharply  disputed  the  contention  of  the  Comintern  that  no 
contradiction  exists  between  fascism  and  social  democracy;  they  are  differ- 


ent, he  maintained,  in  their  political  orientation  and  the  source  of  their 
support.  Fascism  is  anti-parliamentarian  in  its  outlook;  the  social  democ- 
racy is  parliamentary;  the  former  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  petty  bour- 
geoisie, while  the  latter  derives  its  strength  from  the  working  classes. 

8 

These  differences  are  greatly  significant, he  held. 


5Stalin,  quoted  in  Trotsby,  What  Next?  p.  33. 

6Ibld..  p.  13. 

7Ibld. „ pp • 33-34. 

BIbid. . pp.  28-29. 
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Trotsky  also  raised  some  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  Comintern*  s reasoning.  If  social  democracy  and  fascism  were  "twins", 
he  asked,  why  was  the  term  ’•social1*  inserted  before  "fascism**? 

**-•■•  For  If  there  he  no  contradiction  whatsoever  between  democracy 
and  Fascism,  — even  in  the  sphere  of  the  form  of  the  rule  of  the  "bour- 
geoisie, — then  these  two  regimes  obviously  enough  must  he  equivalent. 
Whence  the  conclusion:  social  democracy  = Fascism.  For  some  reason* 
however,  social  democracy  is  dubbed  social  fascism.  And  the  meaning  of 
the  term  'social*  in  this  connection  has  been  left  unexplained  to  this 
very  moment.*® 

TrotBky  further  maintained  that  the  entire  conception  of  social 
fascism  was  advanced  to  holster  up  a faulty  analysis  based  upon  the  im- 
mlnency  of  revolutionary  upsurges  among  the  masses.  Instead,  he  offered 
what  he  regarded  as  the  correct  analysis  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  social  democracy  and  fascism:  the  bourgeoisie  turn  to  the  former  to 
stem  the  tide  of  rising  revolution,  and,  failing,  to  the  latter  to  defeat 
an  Impending  revolution. 

"...  the  bourgeoisie  advances  its  Fascist  shoulder  only  at  the 
moment  an  immediate  revolutionary  danger  threatens  the  foundations  of  the 
regime  itself  and  when  the  normal  organs  of  the  bourgeois  state  prove  them- 
selves insufficient.  In  this  sense  active  Fascism  signifies  the  condition 
of  civil  war  on  the  part  of  capitalist  society  facing  the  rebelling  prole- 
tariat. Contrariwise,  the  bourgeoisie  is  forced  to  advance  its  Left, 
social  democratic,  shoulder  in  a period  that  precedes  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  so  as  to  deceive  the  proletariat,  to  pacify  and  disintegrate  it,  or  in 
a period  following  upon  a serious  and  lasting  victory  over  the  proletariat. 
That  is,  when  it  is  forced  to  lay  bold  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  people 
pari iamen tarll y , emong  them  also  the  workers  disappointed  by  the  revolution, 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  normal  regime.  . . 

Trotsky  has  intimated  that  a better  characterization  than  "more 
moderate  wing  of  Fascism?*  for  the  social  democracy  is  "left  wing  of  bour- 
geois society* ; hut  again  he  urged  that  the  term  should  he  used  with  quali- 
fications, for  the  Social  Democrats  do  represent  large  sections  of  the  work- 


9Ibld. . p.  28. 

^Trotsky,  Strategy  of  the  World  ^evolution,  pp.  35-36;  The  Third  Interna- 
tional After  Lenin,  pp.  112-113. 
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lng  class,  whether  or  not  they  are  acting  in  the  latter* s interests. 

"It  might  well  he  said  that  the  social  democracy  is  the  left  wing  of 
bourgeois  society.  This  declaration  is  quite  correct  if  one  does  not  con- 
strue it  quite  so  singly  and  thereby  forgets  that  the  social  democracy 
still  leads  ndl lions  of  workers  behind  it,  and  within  definite  limits  is 
forced  to  reckon  not  only  with  the  will  of  its  bourgeois  master  but  also 
with  the  interests  of  its  deluded  proletarian  mandatories.  . . ."H 

A concrete  example,  according  to  Trotsky,  of  how  disastrous  and 
fatal  were  the  consequences  of  social  fascism  was  afforded  by  the  triumph 
of  Hitler  in  Germany.  Instead  of  recognizing  that  the  social  democracy 
was  primarily  a workers'  party,  regardless  of  how  incorrect  its  policies 
were,  and  forming  a uni  ted  front  with  it,  the  line  of  the  Communist  Party 

in  Germany  was  that  the  greatest  enerty  of  the  proletariat  was  the  social 

12 

democracy  which  would  have  to  he  defeated  even  before  Hitler. 

Trotsky'  e characterization  of  the  ideology  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Germany  as  motivated  by  the  theory  of  social  fascism  ran  in  the  following 
vein. 


"But  Just  now,  when  this  /Bourgeois/ regime  is  tottering  in  Germany, 

Pa  seism  steps  forward  in  its  support.  To  lay  this  supporter  by  the  heels, 
we  are  told,  it  is  first  necessary  to  finish  off  the  social  democracy.  . . . 

"...  And  what  if  the  real  development  of  the  class  struggle,  at 
this  very  moment,  has  posed  the  question  of  Fascism  before  the  working 
class,  as  a life  and  death  question?  Then  the  working  class  must  be 
wheeled  about  with  ltB  back  to  the  question;  it  must  be  lulled;  it  must  be 
convinced  that  the  task  of  fighting  against  Fascism  is  a minor  task;  that 
it  will  wait  and  solve  itself;  that  Fascism  in  reality  rules  already;  that 
Hitler  will  add  nothing  new;  that  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  Hitler;  that 
Hitler  will  only  clear  the  road  for  the  Communists."^*® 

In  September  1932,  before  Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany,  Trotsky 
warned  of  the  imminence  of  this  event  and  urged  the  Comintern  to  change  its 
line  of  strategy.  In  an  attack  on  the  policies  of  Stalin,  he  declared; 

n . . . The  Stalinist  bureaucracy  bears  the  direct  and  immediate  re- 


^Trotsky,  The  Strategy  of  the  World  Hevolution.  pp.  36-37;  The  Third 
International  After  Lenin,  p.  114. 

^Trotsky,  What  Next?  pp.  68-60. 
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sponslbility  for  the  growth  of  J&scism  before  the  proletarian  vanguard. 

”...  The  policy  of  the  united  front  toward  the  Social  Democracy 
mist  be  prepared  in  the  very  near  future  to  render  possible,  on  the  basis 
of  proletarian  democratic  representation,  the  creation  of  class  organs  of 
struggle,  i.e.,  of  workers1  soviets."^ 

"...  The  theory  of  'social  Fascism' , which  has  completely  and 
finally  been  bankrupted,  roust  at  last  be  thrown  out  as  worthless  junk.n  'D 

Dual  Unionism.  Trotskyists  recognized  that  the  doctrine  of  dual 
unlonism*aB  a logical,  outcome  of  social  fascism.  If  the  proletariat  was 
ready  for  militant  economic  as  well  as  political  action,  argued  the  Comintern, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  new  channels  to  serve  as  outlets  for  its 
revolutionary  ardor.  As  a consequence,  the  Comintern  urged  all  Communists 
to  leave  the  established  trade  unions  and  set  up  rival,  dual  unions  which 
would  effectively  expose  the  charlatan  character  of  the  established  unions 
and  form  the  nucleus  for  a mighty  revolutionary  union,  to  which  all  class- 
conscious workers  would  swarm  in  droves. 

Since  the  Trotskyists  rejected  the  theoretical  basis  of  social  fascism, 
they  also  repudiated  this  corollary  drawn  directly  from  it.  They  did  not 
believe  that  the  masses  were  everywhere  in  rebellion  against  the  conservative 
leadership  of  the  existing  unionB.  3hey  argued  that  splitting  unions  would 
have  the  very  opposite  effect  from  that  intended.  Since  the  mass  of  workers 
were  not  perceptibly  more  radical  than  their  leadership,  if  Communists  with- 
drew from  these  unions  they  would  not  only  weaken  them  ideologically  but 
would  remove  the  only  contact  by  which  organized  workers  could  be  made  revolu- 
tionary-minded. Such  strategy,  moreover,  would  play  right  into  the  hands  of 
the  very  leadership  the  Communist  party  was  opposing;  the  dual  unions  would 

^Trotsky,  The  Only  Hoad,  p,  28. 

15Ibid..  p.  93. 

16Idem. 
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Isolate  the  Connunists  and  keep  the  workers  directly  under  the  thumb  of 
the  opportunistic  trade-union  leadership.  Trotsky  therefore  urged  the  Com- 
munist party  to  abandon  dual  unionism  and  work  within  the  existing  unions 
to  make  them  more  revolutionary  in  their  outlook. 

"Die  gote  Itehne  complains  that  many  Comrmni6ts  consider  meaningless 
the  participation  in  reformist  unions.  'Why  should  we  revive  the  old  push- 
cart?', they  declare.  And  as  a matter  of  fact,  wly?  If  one  intends 
seriously  to  fight  for  the  control  of  the  old  unions,  one  should  appeal  to 
the  unorganized  that  they  enter  them;  it  is  precisely  the  new  strata  that 
can  supply  out  the  hacking  for  the  Left  wing.  But  in  that  case  one  cannot 
build  parallel  unions,  l.e.,  create  a competitive  agency  to  enroll  the 
workers."*7 


"And  all  the  while,  it  is  precisely  within  the  trade  unions  that  an 
exceptionally  fruitful  field  is  now  open  for  action.  While  the  social 
democratic  party  still  has  the  wherewithal  to  fool  the  workers  by  political 
hullaballoo,  the  trade  unions  are  confronted  by  the  impasse  of  capitalism 
as  by  a hopeless  prison  wall.  The  200,000-300,000  workers  who  are  now 
organized  in  independent  Hed  unions,  could  serve  as  a priceless  leaven 
within  the  reformist  brotherhoods."*® 


The  Ifoited-ITront-Prom-Below.  During  the  Third  Period,  on  questions  of 
relations  to  other  workers'  organizations,  the  tactic  of  the  Comintern 
was  the  united-front-from-below.  The  Trotskyists  held  that,  like  dual 
unionism,  it  followed  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  theory  of  social 
fascism.  Since  the  leaders  of  the  socialist  party  and  other  proletarian 
parties  were  regarded  aB  social-fascists , the  Communist  party  could  not 
enter  into  any  agreements,  however  specific  and  for  whatever  limited  purposes, 
with  their  leaders;  instead,  it  attempted  to  expose  them.  This  tactic  was 
known  as  the  united-front-from-below  because  the  appeal  for  united  action 
was  made  directly  to  the  rank-and-file  of  an  organization  over  the  heads  of 


the  leadership. 

It  was  Trotsky's  thesis  that  the  united-front-from-below,  like  dual 
unionism  and  social  fascism,  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  German 


*7Trotsky,  What  Next?  pp.  153-153. 
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working  class  and  the  rise  of  ELtlerimn.  Workers  Who  were  members  of 
non-communist  political  and  economic  organizations,  especially  the  numeri- 
cally powerful  German  Social  Democratic  party,  belonged  to  their  respective 
organizations  "because  they  had  faith  and  confidence  — even  if  undeservedly 
and  mistakenly  so  — in  their  leadership.  Under  the  circumstances,  they 
would  not,  and  did  not,  Trot  shy  maintained,  respond  to  a call  which  branded 
their  leaders  as  fascists  and  betrayers.  The  result,  therefore,  was  dis- 
unity and  disharmony  on  many  fundamental  issues  where  a common  proletarian 
front  could  have  broken  the  back  of  fascism  in  Germany. 

" Since  the  'Third  Period'  it  was  held  to  be  inviolable  that  there 
could  he  no  talk  about  agreements  with  the  social  democracy.  It  was  not 
only  inadmissible  to  assume  the  initiative  in  the  united  front,  as  the 
Third  and  Fourth  World  Congresses  taught  — but  even  proposals  for  comnon 
actions  emanating  from  the  social  democracy  had  to  be  rejected.  The 
reformist  leaders  are  'sufficiently  exposed'.  The  experience  of  the  past 
is  sufficient.  Instead  of  pursuing  politics,  the  masses  must  be  told 
history.  Wo  turn  to  the  reformists  with  proposals  means  to  acknowledge 
them  capable  of  fighting.  That  alone  would  be  Social  Fascism,  etc.  Thus 
intoned  the  ear-dedfening  melody  of  the  ultra-Leftist  barrel-organ  in  the 
last  three-four  years.  . . 

Trotsky  maintained,  that  a genuine  united  front  agreement  between  the 
leadership  of  the  Communists  and  the  Social  Democrats  was  the  key  to  the 
solution.  Only  if  the  S.D.  leadership  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  such 
negotiations  or  agreements  should  the  Communist  party  have  appealed  directly 
to  the  S.D.  membership  to  compel  a united  front. 

"Without  so  much  as  hiding  or  mitigating  our  opinion  of  the  social 
democratic  leaders,  we  may  and  we  must  say  to  the  social  democratic  workers, 
• Since,  on  the  one  hand,  you  are  willing  to  fight  together  with  us:  and 
since,  on  the  other,  you  are  still  unwilling  to  break  with  your  leaders, 
here  is  what  we  suggest:  Force  your  leaders  to  join  us  in  a common  struggle 
for  such  and  such  practical  aims,  in  such  and  such  a manner;  as  for  us,  we, 
Communists,  are  ready.'  Can  anything  be  more  plain,  more  palpable,  more 

convincing? 
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. Trotsky,  The  Only  So  ad.  p.  49. 
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Lack  of  Democratic  Centralism.  Trotsky’s  basic  criticism  of  the 
organization  of  the  Comintern  was  that  it  was  entirely  dominated  by  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Soviet  Russia  which,  in  turn,  was 
completely  dominated  by  Stalin.  Trotskyists  declared  that  Stalin  used  most 
questionable  means  and  methods  to  retain  his  iron  control  over  the  Comintern! 
periodic  purges  and  emulsions;  frame-ups;  personal  selection  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  various  sections  of  the  Comintern  throughout  the  world,  with 
frequent  change  of  leadership  whenever  hie  wishes  were  not  obeyed  or  his 
will  defied.  Further,  the  Comintern  w&b  called  together  infrequently  (some 
seven  years  elapsed  between  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Congresses  of  the 
Comintern);  its  meetings  were  not  demo  c rati  cel  ly  conducted;  its  conclusions 
undemocratically  arrived  at.  Instead  of  gathering  to  formulate  policies  in 
a democratic  manner,  the  Congress  acted  as  a rubber  stanp  for  Stalin,  in- 
variably giving  its  100$  endorsement  to  the  policies  he  had  already  decided 

21 

upon  in  advance  of  the  Congress. 

"...  Beginning  with  the  autumn  of  1923,  the  history  of  the  Communist 
Internation  is  a history  of  the  complete  renovation  of  its  Moscow  staff, 
and  the  staffs  of  all  the  national  sections,  hy  way  of  a series  of  palace 
revolutions,  purgations  from  above,  expulsions,  etc.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Communist  International  is  a completely  submissive  apparatus  in  the 
service  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  ready  at  any  time  for  any  zigzag  what- 
ever.*^ 


ttThe  regime  imposed  upon  the  official  Communist  movement  throughout  the 
world  by  a series  of  events,  absolutely  without  precedent  in  history,  for- 
mally prohibits  such  an  examination  in  the  domain  over  which  it  holds  sway. 
And  for  good  reason,  because  such  a test  is  not  only  the  principal  pre- 
requisite for  the  overthrow  of  the  regime  hut  a guarantee  that  this  over- 
throw would  follow.  This  explains  why  it  greets  its  ideological  adversaries 
in  the  ranks  of  Communism  with  such  rabid  fury,  with  abuse  end  falsehood, 
and  even  with  physical  violence  and  persecution.  It  regards  the  mildest 
questioning  with  nervous  suspicion,  and  the  idea  of  a grouping  within  the 
movement  — however  temporary  — that  defends  a conception  different  from 
that  which  prevails,  it  denounces  as  heresy  and  treason,  despite  the  fact 
that  such  groupings  have  not  only  been  conmon  in  the  movement  but  have  fre- 
quently been  necessary  and  have  contributed  to  its  progress. *23 

^Trotsky,  Third  International  After  lenln.  pp.  236-244. 

Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  pp.  186-187. 

prj  ** 

^Trotsly,  The  Strategy  of  the  World  Revolution,  Introduction  by  Max 
Schaehtman,  pp.  vi-vli.  11 
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M . . . In  the  barracks,  the  soldier  doee  not  select  his  officers; 
he  dees  not  help  to  formulate  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  as  my; 
he  fights  for  a class  other  than  his  own;  his  function  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  word  Obey1.  In  the  revolutionary  army,  that  is,  in  the  Com- 
munist party,  all  this  is  reversed.  More  accurately,  all  this  was  re- 
versed up  to  the  time  the  movement  became  corroded  by  what  has  been 
properly  called  Stalinism.11^ 

Trotsky  accused  the  Comintern,  under  Stalin's  domination,  of  eliminat- 
ing democratic  centralism  and  substituting  for  it  another  conception  of 
organisation  and  management  on  the  pretext  of  extreme  political  necessity. 

"...  We  have  known  quite  well  that  the  party  regime  must  rest  upon 
the  foundation  of  democratic  centralism.  Therewith  it  was  assumed  that 
in  theory  and  also  carried  out  in  practice  that  democratic  centralism  in- 
cluded a full  possibility  of  discussion,  the  right  of  criticism  and  the 
expression  of  disagreement,  the  right  of  election  and  removal  just  as  it 
Involved  at  the  same  time  an  iron  discipline  during  actions  under  the 
leadership  of  the  elective  and  removable  directing  organs.  If,  by  democ- 
racy. was  understood  the  subordination  of  the  individual  party  organs  to 
the  party,  then  centralism  meant  a correctly  erected,  conscious  discipline 
that  guaranteed  the  fighting  ability  of  the  party.  Now,  however,  to  this 
formula,  which  has  stood  the  test  in  the  whole  past,  an  entirely  new 
criterion  has  been  added,  that  of  ' the  strictest  revolutionary  organisation1 . 
It  therefore  appears  that  simple  democratic  centralism  no  longer  suffices 
for  the  party  and  that  it  now  requires  a revolutionary  organization  of 
democratic  centralism.  This  formula  quite  simply  puts  the  new  autocratic 
idea  of  'revolutionary  organization'  above  democratic  centralism  and 
thereby  also  above  the  party. 

"What  1b  the  main  feature  of  the  idea  of  revolutionary  organization, 
and  a 'very  strict'  one  at  that,  which  even  stands  above  the  Idea  of  demo- 
cratic centralism?  Its  main  feature  is  a party  apparatus  which,  completely 
independent  of  the  party  or  aspiring  to  such  an  independence,  is  supposed 
to  preserve  'order'  through  its  autocratic  bureaucracy  without  the  party 
masses,  and  when  'order'  requires  it,  to  be  able  to  suspend  or  break 
through  the  will  of  the  party,  by  violating  statutes,  postponing  party  con- 
ventions or  making  the  latter  a mere  fiction. 

"The  apparatus  has  hankered  for  a long  time  for  such  a formula  as 
'revolutionary  organization'  that  was  to  set  it  above  democracy  and  central- 
ism. . . ."26 

American  Trotskyists  especially  inveighed  against  the  alleged  high- 
handedness of  Stalin  in  undemocratlcally  mismanaging  the  American  Communist 
movement.  They  charged  that  within  the  short  space  of  less  than  five  years, 
the  leadership  was  twice  replaced  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  raak- 


Ibld. , pp,  67-68. 
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and-file  members  of  the  American  section  of  the  Comintern. 

" ...  In  1925,  the  desires  and  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  membership  were  swept  aside  by  a cablegram  from  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  International  Which  appointed  the  group  represent- 
ing the  remaining  third  of  the  party  to  lead  it.  That  is  the  origin  of 
four  years  of  opportunist  leadership  of  the  Love stone -Pepper  faction  in  this 
country.  In  1929,  matters  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  a similar  deci- 
sion from  the  international  center  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  Stalinist  machine, 
wiped  out  the  desires  and  votes  of  nine-tenths  of  the  party  membership  and 
appointed  the  Poster  group,  representing  the  remaining  tenth,  to  direct  the 

party's  destinies."*^ 

The  same  situation  of  irresponsible  absentee  control  was  alleged  to 

27 

have  existed  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 


Criticism  of  Oorantualflt  Party.  U.S.A.  — 1928-1935 


During  this  period,  the  major  criticism  of  the  Trotskyists  in  the 
United  States  was  not  directed  against  the  C.P. , U.S.A.,  but  rather  at  the 
principles  set  forth  by  the  Communist  International  which  the  Conmunlst 
party  attempted  to  carry  out  in  the  United  States.  One  situation  in  this 
country,  however,  gave  rise  to  a special  C.P.  analysis  which  the  Trotskyists 
completely  rejected:  the  Negro  question. 

yha  gegro  Quastion^  Many  shortcomings  in  the  C.P.  thesis  of  "Self- 
Determination  in  the  Black  Belt"  were  noted  hy  the  Trotskyists.  (1)  The 
impossibility  of  mafiri ng  out  a contiguous  area  where  the  Negroes  comprise  a 
Black  Belt.  (2)  The  increasing  urbanization  of  the  Negro  and  his  transforma- 
tion from  a fanner  to  a member  of  the  working  class.  (3)  The  northward  move- 
ment of  the  Negro  population.  (4)  The  hostility  created  between  Southern 
Whites  and  Negroes  by  this  thesis,  which  would  place  many  of  the  former  in  a 
position  of  subservience  to  the  latter. 

26Ibid..  pp.  vii-viii. 

27 

Trotsky,  The  Only  Road,  p.  45. 

^■Wright,  "Shifts  in  the  Negro  $uestiontu  New  International  (Nov.,  1934), 

Vol . I,  No.  4,  pp.  113-115. 
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The  Trotskyists  therefore  concluded  that  the  correct  solution  of  the 
problem  consisted  in  stressing  solidarity  between  Negro  and  white  workers. 

" 5Tom  the  revolutionary  standpoint  the  Negro  problem  is  primarily 
the  problem  of  gaining  over  to  the  revolutionary  platform  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  workers.  The  rural  Negro  can  be  gained  as  an  ally 
only  In  the  Bame  manner,  basically,  as  the  rural  white,  and  that  is  by 
being  mobolized  under  the  leadership  of  the  prole tariat.B^ 

w . . . The  Negroes  have  been  taught  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  distrust 
and  hate  the  white  workers  and  vica  versa.  We  must  imbue  the  Negro  with 
class  solidarity.  We  must  say,  'The  wisest  of  the  Negro  race  understand 
that  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  class  solidarity  is  the  only  way  out 
for  his  race!  Class  conscious  Negro  and  white  workers  must  teach  the  Negro 
masses  and  the  white  that  they  have  only  one  enemy  — their  real  lynchers 
and  oppressors  — the  capitalists. • “3 


3Ibid. . p.  114. 
gIbid. . p.  115. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


THE  EJTEBHATIOHAL  COMMUHIST  LEAGUE— FOURTH  IHTEBHATIOHAL  — CRITICISM 
OF  THIRD  IHTERHATIOHAL  (SIHCB  1935) 

The  Peopled  Front  Orientation^ 


The  Trotskyists  have  held  that  at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  (1935) , the  strategy  and  tactics  which  characterized 
the  Third  Period  Communism  (social  fascism,  dual  unionism,  united-front- 
from-helow)  unofficially  came  to  an  end  by  the  adoption  of  the  People's 
Front  strategy.  Even  as  the  International  Conmunist  League  regarded  the 
straregy  of  the  Third  Period  as  ill-advised  ultra-leftism,  so  it  has  re- 
garded the  new  People's  Front  orientation  as  opportunist  ultra-rlghtism 
which  has  definitely  broken  with  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism.  It 
has  drawn  up  what  it  regards  as  a most  sweeping  indictment  of  the  People's 
Front . 


Trotskyists  have  expressed  their  amazement  at  the  alleged  facility 
with  which  the  Comintern  was  able  to  disorientate  itself  from  social 
fascism  and  adopt  a totally  new  approach,  almost  overnight,  without  any 
party  preparation  or  discussion. 

"...  The  ease  with  which  the  Comminist  Party  — without  the  least 
internal  discussion  — went  over  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  'social 
fascism*  to  a bloc  with  the  Radical  Socialists  and  the  repudiation  of 
revolutionary  tasks  for  the  sake  of  'immediate  demands'  demonstrates  that 
the  apparatus  of  the  party  is  completely  shot  through  with  cynicism,  and 
its  membership  disoriented  and  unaccustomed  to  thinking.  It  is  a diseased 
•party 


Ipor  a general  eurTey,  see  JameB,  World  Revolution.  1917-1936.  pp.  373-404. 
TrotBby,  "On  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comintern,"  Hew  International 
(Oct.,  1935),  Vol . II,  Ho.  6,  pp.  177-179.  Hew  Militant.  Jan.  11,1936,  p.  3. 

^Trotsby,  Whither  France?  p.  107. 
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The  Trotskyists  have  not  accepted  the  official  explanation 

(“Objective  conditions  have  changed.*)  for  the  sudden  switch  of  basic 

policies.  (Trotsky  has  already  indicated  the  alleged  weakness  of  the 

Comintern  in  hiding  behind  the  screen  of  "objective  conditions"  in  explain- 

3. 

ing  the  failure  of  the  German  Communist  Party  in  1923.  ) They  have  rather 
attributed  the  change  to  such  subjective  factors  as  incompetent  party 
leadership  the  compulsions  wrought  by  Stalin's  theory  of  socialism  in 
one  country.  They  have  presented  a number  of  basic  objections  to  the 
People's  Front,  which  they  have  viewed  with  even  greater  alarm  than  the 
strategy  of  Third  Period  Communism.  They  have  held:  (l)  it  is  anti-iSarxian, 
class  collaboration,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  class  struggle;  (2)  it  will 
not  prevent  war  or  fascism;  (3)  it  has  misleadingly  posed  the  question  of 
democracy  versus  fascism:  (4)  it  will  not  win  the  support  of  the  middle 
class;  (5)  it  will  not  aid  the  Soviet  Union  hut  will  lead  the  proletariat 
into  a world  war  to  defend  capitalism  and  imperialism;  (6)  it  has  failed 
the  workers  in  loanee,  Spain,  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

4 

The  People' s Front  a Result  of  "Socialism  In  One  Country" . The 
Trotskyists  have  alleged  that  the  People's  Front  has  resulted  from  Stalin's 
policy  of  socialism  in  one  country:  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  frontiers  of  the  October  Revolution  to  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  only,  has  resulted  in  grave  and  significant  changes  in  the  policies  of 
the  Comintern.  In  order  to  build  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  maintain,  politically,  the  status  quo  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  To  do  this  Russia  sought  to  find  allies  against  its  most  potential 
enemies,  Germany  and  Japan.  It  therefore  concluded  collective  security  pacts 

^TrotBky,  The  Strategy  of  the  fforld  Revolution,  p.  25;  Third  International 
After  Lenin,  p.  101. 

^Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  pp.  186-244.  Burnham,  The  People'  a 
Front,  pp.  62-63. 
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with  the  "democratic"  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  order 

to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  these  pacts,  the  Trotskyists  declared,  the 

Communist  parties  throughout  the  world  were  asked  to  suspend  all  class- 

struggle  policies  which  would  antagonize  the  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Bence  they  adopted  a People's  Front  approach  to  unite  all  the  anti-fasciBt 

forces  under  one  banner  for  the  support  of  collective  security  pacts.  In 

consequence,  Trotskyists  charged,  the  Communist  International  has  become 

subservient  in  its  activities  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  had  the  latter  thought  of  the  interests  of  the  world  proletariat  it 

would  never  have  adopted  its  new  approach. 

"...  The  People's  Front  gives  up  the  class  struggle  in  favor  of 
class  collaboration;  it  renounces  the  struggle  for  socialism  in  favor  of 
the  defense  of  democracy  (a  position  altogether  acceptable  to  the  capital- 
ist democracies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States);  it  pre- 
pares the  ground  for  the  transition  from  a People's  Front  to  a 'national 
front',  to  full  national  unity,  as  has  already  been  brought  completely 
into  the  open  in  France,  and  been  made  ready  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
tfaited  States."® 

People's  Front  la  Class  Collaboration.  The  Trotskyists  have  contended 

that  the  People's  Front,  like  old  wine  in  new  bottles,  is  but  another  name 

for  the  discredited  doctrine  of  class  collaboration  pursued  by  the  Second 
6 

International.  In  order  to  win  the  support  not  merely  of  proletarian  ele- 
ments but  middle-class  groups  as  well,  the  People's  Front  has  presented  a 
common  program  which  is  not  a workers'  program,  the  charge  has  been  made. 

To  the  extent  that  Socialists  and  Cotmrunists  have  entered  the  ministries  of 
capitalist  governments,  to  help  carry  out  such  a program,  they  have  aban- 
doned the  class  struggle  and  in  effect  have  repeated  all  the  errors  arising 

? 

from  the  policies  of  the  Social  Democracies. 


^Burnham,  _ ot>.  cit.,  p.  63. 

6 Goldman,  ghat  Is  Socialism?  pp.  39-40.  Socialist  Workers  Party,  Declaration 
of  Principles  and  Constitution,  pp.  13-14.  Bew  Militant.  Aug.  24,1935,  p.  4. 


^Burnham,  on.  cit..  pp.  11-16.  Trotsky,  Whither  France?  p.  129. 
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n , . . The  peoples'  Itont  Is  merely  a re-wording  of  the  theories  and 
practices  of  class  collaboration  and  coalition  government,  as  these  have 
been  advocated  by  reformists  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern  labor  move- 
ment, Class  collaboration  is  what  the  Peoples'  Front  specifically  proposes: 
the  union  of  organisations  and  parties  representing  various  classes  and 
sections  of  classes  on  the  basis  of  a common  program  to  defend  bourgeois 
democracy.  . . .*® 

Tor  the  proletariat,  through  its  parties,  to  give  up  its  own  inde- 
pendent program  means  to  give  up  its  Independent  functioning  as  a class. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  Peoples'  Front.  Xn  the  Peoples' 
Front,  the  proletariat  renounces  itB  class  independence,  gives  up  its 
class  aims  — the  only  aims,  as  Marxism  teaches,  which  can  serve  its 
interests.  By  accepting  the  program  of  the  Peoples'  Front,  it  thereby 
accepts  the  aims  of  another  section  of  Bociety;  it  accepts  the  aim  of  the 
defense  of  capitalism  when  all  history  demonstrates  that  the  Interests  of 
the  proletariat  can  be  served  only  by  the  overthrow  of  capitalism.  It 
subordinates  itself  to  a middle-class  version  of  how  best  and  most  comfort- 
ably to  preserve  the  capitalist  order.  The  Peoples'  Front  is  thus  thorough- 
ly and  Irrevocably  non-proletarian,  anti -proletarian."® 

The  People's  Front  Will  not  Win  the  Middle  Class. ^ The  Trotskyists 
have  argued  that  the  People's  Front  cannot  win  over  the  middle  classes  to 
the  cause  of  socialism  and  away  from  fascism  for  numerous  reasons.  There 
are  only  two  basic  solutions  to  the  ills  which  beset  the  present  world  — 
capitalism  pnfl  socialism.  Since  the  middle  class  has  no  program  of  its  own, 
and  since  the  People's  Front  does  not  fight  for  socialism,  and  therefore 
cannot  win  the  middle  class  over  to  the  socialist  philosophy  and  program, 
it  leaves  that  class  to  the  consequences  of  their  adherence  to  capitalism. 

"The  middle  classes  consist  of  those  social  groups  intermediary 
between  the  two  basic  classes  of  modern  society,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
proletariat.  . . . These  groups  lead  in  capitalist  society  an  unstable  and 
precarious  existence,  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  their  relation  to  the 
means  of  production  — they  are  not  in  the  full  sense  either  workers  or 
capitalists.  They  seek,  naturally,  their  self-preservation,  the  defense  and, 
if  possible,  the  betteunent  of  their  economic  fortunes.  But  the  nature  of 
their  social  position  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  develop  any  Independent 
program  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  interests.  . . 


®Buraham,  op.  clt..  p. 


11. 


9 Ibid.,  p.  14. 

^Goldman,  op.  clt..  p.  19. 
11 


Burnham,  op.  clt..  p.  26 


She  middle  class  thus  lacks  a solution  of  its  oim.  Left  to  flounder 
by  the  indecisiveness  of  the  People's  Pront,  which,  again,  offers  no  solu- 
tion, it  becomes  prey  for  the  wild-cat,  fly-by-night  proposals  of  the 
fascists  who  offer  an  easy  road  out  of  the  wilderness  into  the  promised  land. 
Trotskyists  have  pointed  out  that  these  prophets,  of  course,  deliver  the 
middle  class  over  to  the  fascist  camp  before  it  fully  understands  what  hae 
happened. 

**  . . . par  from  winning  the  middle  classes  to  the  side  of  the  workers, 
the  Peoples'  JPront  subordinates  the  workers  to  middle-class  prejudices. 

It  accepts  a program  built  out  of  middle-class  illusions  — illusions 
which  the  middle  classes  themselves  are  beginning  to  discard,  and  accepts 
the  leadership  of  middle-class  politicians.  It  gives  up  the  Independent 
class  action  of  the  workers,  through  which  alone  the  revolution  can  be 
won,  in  return  for  — nothing  at  all.  The  temporary  'alliance*  superfi- 
cially achieved  in  the  Peoples'  Pront  cannot  possibly  hold  together  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  middle  classes  are  looking  for  a way  out;  they 
are  unable  to  find  one  of  their  own;  the  proletariat,  by  adopting  the 
Peoples'  Pront  policy,  declines  to  offer  them  its  socialist  way  out;  and 
the  middle  classes  are  left  ripe  for  picking  hy  the  fascist  demagogues. 

The  fascists  are  not  modest  or  conciliatory  in  their  approach,  nor  do  they 
have  any  qualms  about  violence  ....  However  false  the  doctrines  of  the 
fascists  may  be,  the  leadership  they  offer  is  hold  and  decisive;  and  the 
middle  classes  will  follow  it  unless  the  leadership  offered  by  the  proleta- 
riat is  even  more  bold  and  more  decisive. 

Psychologically,  the  Trotskyists  have  further  declared,  the  vacilla- 
tions of  the  People's  Pront  drive  the  frightened,  uncertain  Middle  Class 
from  the  workers,  whose  uncertainties  do  not  inspire  confidence.  When  con- 
fronted with  the  necessary  choice  of  aligning  itself  with  the  aeemingly- 
losing,  on-the-defensive  proletariat,  as  against  the  ever-holder,  confident 
fascists  (who  are  ever  profuse  in  their  promises),  the  middle  class  Invari- 
ably chooses  the  latter.  The  tragedy  here,  the  Trotskyists  have  argued,  is 
that  a proletarian  program,  boldly  embarked  upon  could  win  the  middle  class 
over  to  an  alliance  with  the  working  class,  to  whose  ranks  its  members  are 
constantly  being  ground  down. 


12Ibld..  pp.  29-30. 
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"The  mere  statement  of  the  position  of  the  middle  classee  in  modem 
society  makeB  obvious  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  1 winning'  them.  They 
are  looking  for  a solution,  a 1 way  out*,  and  they  have  none  of  their  own 
to  offer  ....  They  themselves  are  timid,  frightened,  hesitating;  and 
they  would  not  turn  to  a timid  and  hesitating  leadership  as  a substitute. 

They  themselves  have  discovered  that  bourgeois  democracy  has  merely  led 
them  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss,  and  they  are  searching  for  something 
to  take  its  place,  not  something  to  bolster  It  up  again.  . . . The 
'alliance  between  the  working  class  and  the  middle  classes'  can  be  formed 
only  if  the  working  class  holds  the  leading  position  in  that  alliance, 
only  if  the  alliance  is  founded  on  the  clear,  frank,  unafraid  assertion  of 
the  proletarian  program  — for  workers'  power  and  for  socialism.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  b ourgeoisie  or  their  agents  that  give  clear  and  un- 
compromising leadership,  while  the  working  clasB  hides  its  program  and 
gives  way  to  middle-class  prejudices,  the  middle  classes  are  certain  to  go 
over  to  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  the  side  that  demonstrates  that  it 
means  business,  that  it  knows  what  it  wants  and  is  determined  to  go  and 
get  it. "^-3 

"It  is  falBe,  thrice  false,  to  affirm  that  the  present  petty  bourgeoisie 
is  not  going  to  the  working  class  parties  because  it  fears  'extreme  meas- 
ures' . Quite  the  contrary.  The  lower  petty  bourgeoisie,  its  great  masses, 
only  see  in  the  working  class  parties  parliamentary  machines.  They  do  not 
believe  in  their  strength,  nor  in  their  capacity  to  struggle,  nor  in  their 
readiness  thiB  time  to  conduct  the  struggle  to  the  end." *4 

■’To  bring  the  petty  bourgeoisie  to  its  side,  the  proletariat  must  win 
its  confidence.  And  for  that  it  must  have  confidence  in  its  own  strength. 

"It  must  have  a clear  program  of  action  and  must  be  ready  to  struggle 
for  power  by  all  possible  means.  Tempered  by  its  revolutionary  party  for 
a decisive  and  pitiless  struggle,  the  proletariat  says  to  the  peasant  and 
petty  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities:  'We  are  struggling  for  power.  Here  is 
our  program.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  with  you  changes  in  this  program. 

We  will  employ  violence  only  against  big  capital  and  its  lackeys,  but  with 
you  toilers,  we  deBlre  to  conclude  an  alliance  on  the  basis  of  a given 
program.'  The  peasants  will  understand  such  language.  Only,  they  must 
have  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  proletariat  to  seize  power ."15 

People's  front  Ho  Bulwark  against  Fascism.  The  People's  Front  cannot 
he  regarded  as  a factor  which  will  check  the  growth  of  fascism,  if  the  true 
nature  of  fascism  is  correctly  understood,  the  Trotskyists  have  said. 

Fascism  is  an  inevitable  phase  in  the  development  of  capitalism,  not  something 
artificially  induced  by  a reactionary  clique  on  its  own  behalf. ^ nothing 


lgIhld. . pp.  27-28. 

^■^Trotsky,  Whither  France?  p.  19. 

15Ibld..  pp.  19-20. 

| C 

Guerin,  jhscisa  and  Big  Business,  pp.  3-5. 
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short  of  the  destruction  of  capitalism  will  make  possible  the  defeat  of 

fascism.  Bat  since  the  People's  Front  is  not  concerned  with  the  abolition 

of  capitalism,  its  efforts  to  stave  off  fascism  mast  be  sterile  and  abor- 
17 

tive. 


n . . . The  Peoples'  Front  cannot  stop  fascism.  The  theory  of  the 
Peoples'  Front  rests  upon  a false  account  of  the  nature  of  fascism.  It 
explains  fascism  as  a plot  by  a small  group  of  extreme  reactionaries, 
instead  of  as  a normal  development  of  capitalism  in  its  period  of  decline, 
a development  conditioned  not  by  the  wills  or  wishes  of  any  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  (indeed,  finance-capital  accepts  fascism  unwillingly 
— It  la  a far  more  costly  and  dangerous  method  of  rule  than  pari iame fa- 
tar  ism)  but  by  the  inner  nature  of  capitalist  society.  Consequently, 
fascism  can  be  stopped  in  only  one  way:  by  the  overthrow  of  capitalism. 

So  long  as  capitalism  remains,  the  causes  of  fascism  remain;  and  from  the 
causes,  the  effect  will  follow.  But  the  Peopleb'  Front  gives  up,  ex- 
plicitly, the  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  conceivably  stop  fascism. 

People's  Front  and  Democracy.  The  attempt  to  justify  the  People's 

Front  on  the  ground  that  it  has  preserved  democracy  has  also  been  rejected. 

Trotskyists  have  distinguished  bourgeois  democracy  from  concrete  democratic 

(i.e.,  proletarian)  rights.  Workers  want  to  preserve  the  latter,  they  have 

held,  but  have  nothing  in  conmon  with  the  former.  The  People's  Ftont  has 

confused,  or,  at  any  rate,  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Actually 

a People's  Front  is  unncessary  to  defend  existing  rights  of  the  working 

class;  this  can  be  accomplished  best  by  vigorous  independent  working  class 

19 

(united  front)  action. 

»Tha  propaganda  of  the  Peoples*  Front  systematically  confuses  the  two 
conceptions  of  'democracy'  which  we  have  distinguished;  'Democracy'  as  mean- 
ing the  bourgeois-democratic  state;  and  'democracy'  as  meaning  certain  con- 
crete social  rights.  In  this  way,  it  attempts  to  get  the  masses  to  believe 
that  the  defense  of  the  concrete  social  rights  is  necessarily  bound  up  with 
the  defense  of  the  bourgeois-democratic  state.  In  this  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Peoples'  Front  is  exactly  on  a par  with  the  liberal  capitalist 
propaganda  in  this  and  every  other  democratic  country.  . . . 


* ^Burnham,  op.  clt..  pp.  33-33,  16. 

18Buxnham,  op.  clt..  p.  32. 
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Burnham,  op.  cit..  pp.  33-37.  Goldman,  op.  clt..  pp.  18-19, 
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B . . . The  truth  is  that  the  defense  of  the  concrete  rights  is  not 
merely,  not  hound  up  with  the  defense  of  bourgeois  democracy,  hut  c&a  he 
accomplished  only  against  the  bourgeois  democratic  state,  as  against  every 
form  of  capitalist  rule.  . . .“20 

21 

Collective  Security.  Soviet  Bulwark?  The  origin  of  collective 

security  has  been  traced  by  the  Trotskyists  to  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 

the  victorious  imperialist  powers  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

23 

signed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  World  Uhr.  A new  application  of  this 
thesis  was  proposed  hy  the  Comintern,  at  Stalin's  behest,  it  was  alleged, 
after  1935.  Seduced  to  its  essence,  the  Comintern's  plan  of  defending  the 
Soviet  Mon,  as  the  Trotskyists  have  seen  and  categorically  rejected  it, 
is  this:  There  are  "good11  capitalist  nations  (the  so-called  democracies) 
and  "bad"  capitalist  nations  (the  fascist  powers)  in  the  world  today.  In 
order  to  preserve  itself,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
into  collective  security  and  non-aggression  pacts  with  the  "democracies" 
to  defeat  the  fascist  powers.  To  the  various  sections  of  the  Comintern 
(the  Conmunist  parties  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  United  States,  etc.)  are 
entrusted  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  getting  their  own  capitalist  govern- 
ments to  sign  such  pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  in  the  event  of  war, 
enter  upon  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  enforce  sanctions  against  the 
aggressive  fascist  countries  who  want  to  attack  and  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  collective  strength  of  the  democratic  powers  in  alliance  with  the  Soviet 

23 

Union  will  thus  defeat  fascism  and  drive  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  analysis  is  regarded  as  faulty  by  the  Trotskyists  from  beginning 


^Burnham,  op.  clt..  pp.  35-36. 

21  Burnham , Bow  to  Fight  War,  pp.  7-9;  The  Peoples'  Front,  pp.  62-64. 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  clt..  p.  27. 

^Burnham,  How  to  Fight  War,  pp.  7-8. 

2®For  a general  analysis  of  the  Trotskyist's  position  on  war,  see:  West, 
War  and  the  Workers.  Burnham,  The  People1  s Front:  Sow  to  Fight  War. 
International  Conmunlet  league,  War  and  the  Fourth  International. 
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to  end;  there  are  no  "good*  and  "bad"  capitalist  countries;  they  are  ell 

aggressor- nations  which  have  engaged  in  colonial  exploitation  and  imperial- 

24 

iem  in  the  past  or  present.  Capitalist  Trance,  England,  etc.  clearly 
recognize  the  paramount  nature  of  their  imperialist  claims.  They  will 

enter  into  collective  security  pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  only  if  clearly 

25 

advantageous  to  themselves.  Ab  soon  as  the  danger  of  revolution  arises 
at  borne,  or  the  opportunity  presents  Itself  of  saving  their  imperialist 
interests  by  repudiating  their  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  scrap  these  treaties  without  a moment's  notice. 

"Diplomatic  agreements,  as  a certain  chancellor  with  some  reason  once 
remarked,  are  only  'scraps  of  paper*.  It  is  nowhere  written  that  they 
must  survive  even  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  Not  one  of  the  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  survive  the  imnediate  threat  of  a social 
revolution  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Let  the  political  crisis  in  Spain,  to 
say  nothing  of  Trance,  enter  a revolutionary  phase,  and  the  hope  pro- 
pounded by  Lloyd  George  in  savior-Hi tier  would  irresistibly  take  posses- 
sion of  all  bourgeois  governments.  On  the  dher  hand,  if  the  unstable 
situation  in  Spain,  Trance,  Belgium,  etc.,  should  end  in  a triumph  of 
reaction,  there  would  again  remain  not  a trace  of  the  Soviet  pacts.  And 
finally,  if  the  'scraps  of  paper*  should  preserve  their  validity  during 
the  first  period  of  military  operations,  there  is  not  a doubt  that  groupings 
of  force b in  the  decisive  phase  of  the  war  would  be  determined  by  factors 
of  Incomparably  more  powerful  significance  than  the  oaths  of  diplomats, 
perjurers  as  they  are  by  profession."^® 

The  crux  of  the  war  position  of  the  Trotskyists  has  resolved  itself  to 
this:  in  the  event  of  a war  between  Germany  or  Japan,  for  example,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  workers  support  such  a war  if  their  own  governments  be- 
come involved  on  the  side  of  the  U.S.S.Q?  The  C.P.  has  answered  the  question 
affirmatively.  Trotskyists  have  completely  rejected  this  position  which  they 
have  characterized  ae  a betrayal  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  cause  of  the 
proletariat.  They  have  argued  that  support  of  the  policies  of  their  govern- 


^Dr&per,  Are  You  Beady  for  War,  pp.  5-7. 

25Idem. 

26 

Trotsky,  The  Revolution.  Betrayed,  p.  328. 
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ments  would  lie  unjustifiable  since  the  latter  would  enter  the  war  only  for 
imperialist  reasons  (to  capture  German  or  Japanese  foreign  markets  or  to 
destroy  the  rising  power  of  these  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  etc.)  which 
have  nothing  in  comnon  with  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  their  respective 
countries.  Such  a policy  would  bring  fascism  at  home,  and  destroy  the 


organizations  of  the  working  claSB. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Trotslyists  have  insisted,  the  best  and 


only  defense  of  the  U.S.S.E.  will  be  the  independent  action  of  the  working 


class  whose  duty  It  will  be  to  give  every  conceivable  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  without  involving  their  own  government  in  actual  hostilities.  If 
workers  cannot  prevent  war,  at  its  outbreak  they  must  preach  revolutionary 
defeatism  and  attempt  to  turn  the  imperialist  war  into  a civil  war,  over- 


throw their  capitalist  governments  and  establish  a proletarian  dictatorship 
— the  first  step  towards  socialism. 


"The  international  proletariat  will  not  decline  to  defend  the  U.S.S.E. 
even  if  the  latter  should  find  itself  forced  into  a military  alliance 
with  some  imperialists  against  others.  But  in  this  case,  even  more  than 
in  any  other,  the  international  proletariat  must  safeguard  its  complete 
political  independence  from  Soviet  diplomacy  and  thereby  also  from  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Third  International. 

”...  Remaining  the  determined  and  devoted  defender  of  the  workers' 
Btate  in  the  struggle  with  imperial!  sa  the  international  proletariat  will 
not,  however,  become  an  ally  of  the  Imperialist  allies  of  the  U.S.S.E. 

The  proletariat  of  a capitalist  country  which  finds  itself  in  an  alliance 
with  the  U.S.S.E.  must  retain  fully  and  completely  its  irreconcilable 
hostility  to  the  Imperialist  government  of  its  own  country.  . . 


"...  The  defense  of  the  U.S.S.E.  is  conceivable  only  if  the  inter- 
national proletarian  vanguard  he  independent  of  the  policy  of  Soviet  dip- 
lomacy, if  there  be  complete  freedom  to  show  up  its  nationalist  conserva- 
tive methods,  itfhich  are  directed  against  the  interests  of  the  international 
revolution  atvI  thus  also  against  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


"Intransigeant  proletarian  opposition  to  the  imperialist  ally  of  the 


^International  Communist  league,  War  and  the  Fourth  International .pp .20-21 . 
28Ihid. . p.  19. 
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U.S.S.fi.  must  develop,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  taels  of  International 
class  policy,  on  the  other,  on  the  "basis  of  the  imperialist  alms  of  the 
given  government,  the  treacherous  character  of  this  'alliance*,  its  specu- 
lation on  capitalist  overturn  in  the  U.S.S.E.,  etc.  The  policy  of  a pro- 
letarian party  in  an  'allied*  as  well  as  in  an  enemy  imperialist  country 
should  therefore  he  directed  towards  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the 
■bourgeoisie  and  the  seizure  of  power.  Only  in  this  way  can  a real  alliance 
with  the  P.S.S.H.  he  created  and  the  first  workers'  state  he  saved  from 
disaster ."29 


"The  danger  of  war  and  a defeat  of  the  Soviet  Onion  is  a reality, 
hut  the  revolution  is  also  a reality.  If  the  revolution  does  not  prevent 
war,  then  war  will  help  the  revolution.  . . Only  the  European  proletariat, 
implacably  opposing  its  bourgeoisie  and  in  the  same  camp  with  them  the 
•friends  of  peace',  can  protect  the  Soviet  Union  from  destruction,  or 
from  an  'allied*  stab  in  the  hack.  Even  a military  defeat  of  the  Soviet 
Onion  would  he  only  a short  episode,  in  case  of  a victory  of  the  proleta- 
riat in  other  countries*  And  on  the  other  hand,  no  military  victory  can 
save  the  inheritance  of  the  October  revolution,  if  imperialism  holds  out 
In  the  rest  of  the  world. **30 

"...  The  Stalinist  bureaucracy,  through  the  People's  Front,  and 
through  its  alliances  with  the  bourgeois-democratic  powers,  prepares  not 
the  defense  hut  the  defeat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  defense  of  the  first 
workers'  state  can  rest  only  on  the  International  working  class,  in  the 
last  analysis  can  he  accomplished  only  through  the  extension  of  the 
workers'  revolution  to  other  countries.  The  price  exacted  for  'aid'  by 
French  or  British  or  American  imperialism  could  only  he:  liquidation  of 
the  revolution,  and  restoration  of  capitalist  property  relations  .... 
The  true  d efense  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  world  prosecution  of  the  class 
struggle.  And,  since  the  policy  of  Stalinism  acts  to  suppress  the  class 
struggle  throughout  the  world,  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  he 
undertaken  not  in  common  with  hut  against  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  The 
unrelenting  struggle  against  Stalinism  is  a necessary  condition  for  the 
defense  of  the  Soviet  Union. "31 

Sanctions  Mean  War.  Sanctions,  or  the  national  imposition  of  various 
penalties  against  a country  violating  a League  covenant,  treaty  or  collec- 
tive security  pact  have  been  likewise  condemned;  the  logic  of  sanctions  is 
also  war. 

"...  League  sanctions  are,  of  course,  nothing  else  than  sanctions 
undertaken  by  the  leading  member  states  of  the  League.  The  League,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  only  the  instrument  of  its  dominant  ~ members.  Support  of 


29 Ibid. . p.  21. 

30 

Trotsky,  The  He  volution  Betrayed,  pp.  231-232. 
3^Btrfnham,  on.  cit*.  p.  64. 


league  sanctions*  therefore,  is  exactly  the  same  as  support  of  sanctions 
applied  “by  individual  nations  — e.g.,  by  Great  Britain  or  France. 

"But  sanctions  are  war  measures.  They  include  withdrawal  of  financial 
credit,  embargoes  on  trade,  various  forms  of  boycott.  To  enforce  them 
genuinely  would  require  a blockade  of  the  country  against  whom  the  sanc- 
tions were  invoked.  The  probable,  thealmoet  certain  outcome  of  such  a 
blockade,  as  history  has  so  often  proved,  is  war  — since  the  blockaded 
nation  cannot  accept  such  a measure  peacefully  without  surrendering  politi- 
cal sovereigaty. 

"Thus  it  follows  that  sanctions  must  be  either  ineffectual  — a kind 
of  large-scale  bluff  — or  they  must  lead  to  war. "32 

In  place  of  sanctions  imposed  and  carried  out  by  their  capitalist 
governments,  the  Trotskyists  have  advocated  sanctions  which  do  not  compromise 
their  philosophy  and  principles:  working  class  sanctions. 

"...  Only  sanctions  which  are  results  of  the  Independent  and 
autonomous  actions  of  the  working  class  are  of  any  value  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  against  war  — since  only  these  separate  the  class  from 
the  state  and  the  class  enemy,  and  only  these  build  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  workers,  which  is  alone  the  road  to  workers*  power  and  thus  to 
the  defeat  of  war.  Mass  demonstrations,  strikes,  labor  boycotts,  defense 
funds  for  material  aid  to  Ethiopia,  refusal  to  load  munitions  for  Italy, 
revolutionary  agitation  for  Marxism  as  it  applies  to  the  war  crisis, 
these  are  such  sanctions  as  the  working  class  must  make  use  of.  They 
are  romantic  and  utopian?  If  so,  then  the  revolutionary  struggle  is  it- 
self ineffectual,  romantic  and  utopian.  Perhaps  such  sanctions  will  not 
'solve*  the  present  crisis.  But  they,  and  they  alone,  will  help  steel 
the  class,  materially  and  ideologically,  for  the  struggle  to  come  —*  the 
struggle  for  workers'  power,  which  is,  in  the  end,  the  only  solution." 

Opposition  to  Collective  Security  not  Pacifism.  The  refusal  of  the 
Trotskyists  to  support  their  government's  participation  in  a struggle  on 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  mean  that  they  are  pacifists,  they 
have  said;  on  the  contrary,  pacifism  and  revolutionary  Marxism  have  nothing 
in  conmon. 

"We  are  not  pacifists.  We  consider  a revolutionary  war  Just  as  much 
a means  of  proletarian  policy  as  an  uprising.  Our  attitude  to  war  is  deter- 
mined not  by  the  legalistic  formula  of  'aggression*  but  by  the  question  of 
which  clasB  carries  on  the  war  and  for  what  aims  . . . 


^est,  op.  cit.„  p,  31. 

33 

Ibid.,  p.  33. 

34 

International  Communist  League,  op.  clt..  p.  18. 
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" If  the  proletariat  should  find  it  beyond  its  power  to  prevent  war 
by  means  of  revolution,  — and  this  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  war,  — 
the  workers,  together  with  the  whole  people  will  be  forced  to  participate 
in  the  armr  and  in  war.  Individualistic  and  anarchistic  slogans  of  refusal 
to  undergo  military  service,  passive  resistance,  desertion,  sabotage  are 
in  basic  contradiction  to  the  methods  of  the  proletarian  revolution  . . 

. .»35 

Opposition  to  League  of  Nations.  Trotskyists  have  decried  Sussia* s 

entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  anti -Leninist  policy  which  has 

weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the  Soviet  Union, 

" . . . the  struggle  against  imperialist  war  requires  the  most  scathing 
exposures  of  the  role  of  the  League,  SUr  from  giving  any  support  whatever 
to  the  League,  far  from  creating  any  hopes  in  what  it  can  do  to  preserve 
peace,  the  League  must  he  shown  before  the  masses  as  an  Instrument  of 
Imperial i sm,  of  the  war-makers.  Its  •moral  authority1  must  be,  not 
bolstered,  but  smashed.  Only  thus  can  it  be  removed  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
struggle  against  war. 

"What  then  must  we  say  of  those  who  promote  these  illusions  about 
the  League  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses?  These  brave  liberals  and  false 
socialists  and  pious  ministers  — these  Litvinovs  and  Blums  and  Browders? 

We  must  brand  them,  for  this,  as  what  they  are  — as  betrayers.  By 
binding  the  masses  to  the  League,  they  bind  them  thereby  to  the  controlling 
member  states  — they  join  them  to  the  class  enemy,  and  prepare,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  League,  to  hand  the  masses  over  to  the  war- 
makers  when  the  war,  after  suitable  anointing  by  the  League,  begins."36 

Past  failures  of  the  People* b Front.  The  inglorious  failures  of  the 

People's  front,  the  Trotskyists  have  asserted,  are  to  he  seen  everywhere. 

37 

In  Prance,  the  People's  front  was  a failure.  Instead  of  effectively 

stopping  fascism,  the  fascists  continued  to  put  up  a holder  front  and  were 
38 

allowed  to  grow.  Instead  of  leading  the  french  workers  to  the  achievement 

of  greater  and  greater  demands*  the  Trotskyists  alleged,  the  People's  front 

government  actively  interfered  with  their  ffeedom  of  speech,  suppressed 

their  strikes  and  told  them  'they  must  know  how  to  end  a strike  as  well  aB 

39 

how  to  begin  one'.  In  international  affairs,  the  People's  government 


35Ibld..  p.  33. 

36West,  on.  cit..  pp.  17-18, 

37Trotsky,  Whither  f ranee?  passim.  Burnham,  People'  b front,  pp.  39-46. 

Burnham , op.  cit..  p.  43. 

39 


Ibid,,  pp.  44-45 
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1 ike  wise  was  guilty  of  strange  anti-proletarian  conduct;  it  made  military 
loans  to  Poland,  whose  government  was  in  its  incipient  stages  of  fascism. 
Instead  of  giving  its  fullest  support  to  the  Loyalist  Spanish  government 
engaged  in  a llfe-and-death  struggle  with  fascien,  it  closed  the  frontier 
to  military  supplies  and  supported  "non-intervention"  pacts  whose  only  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  aid  from  reaching  the  Spanish  workers,  hut  not  their 
40 

assailants*  In  short,  the  Trotskyists  contended,  Instead  of  advancing 

a hold  proletarian  program  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  high  degree  of 

political  maturity  and  class  consciousness  of  the  Trench  workers,  the 

People’s  Front  offered  the  program  of  the  Trench  "bourgeoisie,  the  Radi cal - 

Socialist  Party  whose  chief  interest  lay  in  preserving  the  capitalist 

system;  this  acted  as  a brake  upon  the  proletariat  which  as  a class  was 

41 

objectively  ready  for  another  revolution. 

"All  the  political  facts  prove  that  there  is  no  "basis  for  the  People' s 
Front  either  in  the  social  relations  of  France  or  in  the  political  moods 
of  the  maBseB.  This  policy  is  imposed  from  above;  "by  the  Radical  bour- 
geoisie, "by  the  Socialist  business  men  and  careerists,  "by  the  Soviet  dip- 
lomats and  their  ■Communist*  lackeys.  All  together  they  have  done  every- 
thing possible  by  means  of  the  most  dishonest  of  all  electoral  systems, 
in  order  to  dupe  and  rob  politically  the  popular  masses  and  to  distort 
their  real  will.  . . .»42 

In  summaiy,  the  Trotskyists  have  declared  that  the  concrete  result 

of  the  People’s  Front  has  been  the  rise  of  Saladier  whose  "regime  is  lead- 

43 

lag  France  BWiftly  to  fascism" . 

Spain.  The  collapse  of  the  Spanish  Peopled  Front  and  the  defeat 
of  Loyalist  Spain  have  heen  ftirther  proof  to  the  IProteliyists  of  the  com- 
plete bankruptcy  of  popular  frontiffii*  The  People* s Front  government  of 


4QIdem. 

^Trotsky,  op.  clt,.  p.  129. 

^Trotsky,  op.  clt..  p.  143. 

^Socialist  Anneal.  Nov.  26,  1938,  p.  6. 

^^For  general  survey  see  Burnham,  The  People’s  Front,  pp.  47-52.  Morrow, 
The  Civil  War  In  Spain,  passim;  Revolutlonand  Counter-Revolution  in  Spain, 
passim. 
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Spain  stood  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  Trotskyists  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, they  maintained.  After  its  rise  to  power  in  February.  1937,  it 
forcibly  dispersed  peasants  who  took  over  some  of  the  large  estate;  it 
also  suppressed  strikes;  It  censored  workers'  newspapers;  It  interfered 
with  the  workers'  right  of  peaceable  assembly;  but  it  did  nothing  to  stop 

the  growing  power  of  the  fascists  which  finally  culminated  in  the  outbreak 
45 

of  July,  1936,  After  Jtanco's  coup,  the  People's  Front  government  of 
Spain  showed  the  characteristic  vacillations  of  itB  French  counterpart,  the 
Trotskyists  charged.  Instead  of  aiming  the  workers.  It  attempted  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  insurgents.  Only  the  mass  pressure  of  workers  who  stormed 
the  armories  and  set  up  defenses  against  the  rebels  awakened  the  government. 
Its  political  errors  in  the  subsequent  months  were  maty.  It  did  not  pro- 
claim that  the  war  against  Franco  and  the  war  for  a Soviet  Spain  were  one 
and  the  same;  it  spoke  of  the  struggle  of  Democracy  versus  Fascism,  the 
Stalinist  cry.  Such  spontaneous  movements  as  workers'  soviets  and  councils 
were  discouraged.  The  land  problem  remained  unsolved.  Instead  of  raising 
such  slogans  as  "Land  for  the  Peasants",  and  "Freedom  of  Morocco" , it 
blindly  followed  the  lead  of  the  Comintern  and  limited  the  struggle  to 
"democracy"  lest  the  capitalist  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  be  antagonized. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  the  Spanish  G.P.U. , it  spent  much  of  its  efforts  in 
stiflying,  persecuting,  "framing",  torturing,  and  even  murdering  the  only 
genuine  revolutionary  elements  in  Spain,  the  Trotskyists,  the  POUU-ists, 

and  sections  of  the  Anarcho-Syndicalists  who  attempted  to  make  a peasants' 

46 

and  workers'  revolution,  the  Trotskyists  charged. 

^Burnham,  op.  clt..  pp.  48-49.  Goldman,  flhat  is  Socialism?  pp.  19-20. 

^Burnham,  op.  clt..  jp.  49-52.  Morrow,  Revolution  and  Counter-Revolution. 
in  Spain,  pp.  67-68.  Socialist  Appeal.  May  28,  1938,  pp.  1,3;  Aug.  6, 

1938,  pp • 3—4*  Nov.  26,  1938,  pp.  3,6. 
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"...  The  task  of  Marxists  in  Spain  was  to  promote  and  lead  the 
process  of  the  extension  of  workers*  power;  to  transform  the  war  against 
Franco  into  a revolutionary  war  for  workers*  power  and  for  socialism;  to 
act  along  the  perspective  of  the  transfer  of  state  power  to  the  workers' 
and  peasants*  and  soldiers'  committees.  The  Peoples'  Front  leaders  of  the 
Spanish  working-class  parties  did  just  the  opposite.  . . ."47 

"...  The  government,  as  a bourgeois  government  has  been  compelled  to 
check  the  extension  of  proletarian  class  power,  and  progressively  to 
liquidate  the  steps  that  had  already  been  taken.  In  the  name  of  a 'unified 
command'  it  has  cut  off  the  development  toward  a genuine  workers'  army, 
and  reconstituted  the  militia  into  a republican  army.  In  the  name  of  law 
and  order,  it  has  eliminated  the  workers'  police  in  the  cities,  enforcing 
proletarian  justice,  and  has  set  up  a republican  police  force,  incorporating 
institutions  and  Individuals  already  demonstrated  to  be  betrayers  of  the 
workers'  struggle.  In  the  name  of  efficient  production,  it  breaks  down 
genuine  workers'  control  of  the  factories.  . . ."4® 

For  the  People's  Front  government  failure  wae  inevitable,  the  Trotsky- 
ists held.  It  aimed  at  re-establishing  the  very  kind  of  social  order  which 
brought  on  the  perennial  crises  of  Eepublican  days.  The  People's  Front 
government  pursued  the  policies  of  the  Social  Democracy  when  only  the 
revolutionary  Marxism  of  Lenin  could  bring  defeat  to  the  Fascists,  and  a 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Soviet  in  Spain. 


* ...  If  the  workers  succeed,  in  spite  of  the  government,  in  defeat- 
ing the  armies  of  Franco,  they  will  only  find  themselves  bound  to  the 
capitalist  order  as  enforced  by  the  People's  Front.  Unless  they  break  with 
Popular  Frontlsm,  they  will  find  — and  this  is  the  real  tragedy  of  Spain  — 
that  they  have  given  their  lives  and  their  blood  in  vain,  that  their  self- 
less And  heroic  sacrifice,  far  from  bringing  emancipation,  will  have  left 
them  itiiere  tbBy  began,  tied  hand  and  foot  in  the  property  relations  of 

capitalist  exploitation."  49 

Thus  again,  the  Trotskyists  alleged,  the  defeat  of  Spain  is  a further 

proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  fundamental  theses,  from  which  certain 

50 

leBsons  should  not  be  forgotten. 


^Burnham,  op.  clt..  p.  50. 

48 Ibid.,  p.  53.. 

48  Idem. 

50  Trotsky,  “The  Lesson  of  Sipain,**  Socialist  Appeal,  Jan.  8,  1938,  pp.  2-3; 
Jan.  15,  1938,  pp.  4-5;  "The  Tragedy  of  Spain,"  Socialist  Appeal . Feb.  10, 
1939,  p.  1.  Socialist  Appeal.  July  23,  1938,  p.  3;  March  14,  1939,  pp.  1, 
3. 
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"The  Salvation  of  Spain  lay,  first  of  all,  in  following  a policy  of 
class  struggle  in  Spain,  and  it  was  abandoned  for  the  fatal  perspective 
of  currying  favor  with  the  ‘great  democracies' . The  unutterable  tragedy 
of  the  Spanish  workers  is  that  the  criminal  policy  of  their  StaliniBt- 
Sociallst-Anarchist  leadership  prevailed  to  the  bitter  end. "51 

"No  coalition  with  the  bourgeoisie,  left  or  rightl  No  political 
support  to  a Popular  Front  governmentl  Arming  of  the  workers  before  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war;  arming  of  the  workers  independently  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  spite  of  the  governmentl  These  are  the  elementary  lessons  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  civil  war. "52 

"And  take  the  power1.  Above  all,  take  the  power,  and  do  not  surrender 
it  to  the  'liberal*  traitors,  the  French  Asanas.  Put  the  power  in  the 
firm  hands  of  workers  who  will  remain  loyal  to  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Keep  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  stand  to  lose  everything  by 
fascism. 

"That,  above  all,  is  the  lesson  of  Spain.  H§d  the  workers  and 
peasants  taken  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  there  would  have  been  no 
Bilbaos  and  no  Barcelonas  surrendered  intact  to  the  fascists.  There 
would  have  been  no  crawling  pleas  to  the  Blums  and  Chamberlains  for  arms, 
but  instead  a clarion  call  to  the  masses  everywhere  to  organize  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  in  the  process  to  take  the  power  in  their  own  countries 
into  their  own  hands,  in  Prance  first  of  all.  The  wave  of  revolution 
inspired  hy  the  Russian  Revolution  of  October,  1917  would  have  risen  again, 
enriched  by  all  the  intervening  lessons. 

"light  or  die!  these  are  the  only  alternatives.  Nothing  is 
impossible  for  the  working  class  when  it  follows  a revolutionary  course!  . 

. ."53 

Czechoslovak-*  ^ The  events  leading  up  to  and  following  the  Munich 
Pact  which  resulted  in  the  complete  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia  were 
regarded  by  the  Trotskyists  as  a fulfillment  of  their  predictions  and 
definitive  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  popular  frontiers  and  collective  secu- 
rity as  methods  of  preserving  "democracy"  and  defeating  fascism.  Munich, 
and  after,  have  concretely  proved,  the  S.TT.P.  has  alleged,  that  the  capital 
1st  democracies  cannot  he  relied  upon  to  save  democracy  and  fulfill  collec— 


^Socialist  Appeal.  Feb.  4,  1939,  p.  3. 

52i|orrow,  "Barcelona  and  Franc e * q Future,"  New  International . (Feb.  ,192©) 

Vol . V,  No  * 2 , p.  40 . 

55Ibld..  p.  41. 

54«The  Editor's  Co  aments,  "New  International  (Oct. ,1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  10, 
pp.  391-292.  Spector,"The  Popular  Front's  Guilt,"  New  International  (Nov., 
1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  11,  pp.  329-330.  Julik,  "The  Qreat  Test."  New  Inter- 
national (March,  1939),  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  pp.  88-90.  Trotsky,  "Social- 
Patriotic  Sophistry."  New  International  (Nov.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  11,  pp. 
328;  "A  Fresh  Lesson,"  New  International  (Dec., 1938), Vol.  IV, No.  12,  pp,358- 
366.  Socialist  Anneal.  Oct .1  ,l9feff,pp.  l,»;  Oct.  5,  1938,pp.l-2;  March  17, 
1939 ,p.l;  March  21,1939,  pp.  1,3. 


tive  security  pacts  when  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  otherwise. 


"Collective  Security  proved  to  be  a colossal  swindle.  What 
happened  at  Munich  was  a more  grandiose  repetition  of  the  sanctions 
farce  during  the  Italo-Ethiopian  war.  The  Munich  accord  writes  finis 
to  the  successive  hoaxes  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  the  Kellogg  Pact 
to  outlaw  war,  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  to  safeguard  China  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  legalistic  skullduggery  that  was  to  lull  the  peoples  into  the 
illusion  that  'power  politics*  had  given  way  to  the  * reign  of  law1  , but 
was  in  reality  a means  of  sanctifying  the  existing  partition  of  the  world 
among  the  powers  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  of  forces  in  1918.  All 
that  the  collective  security  talk  did  was  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  against  war  and  militarism  inside  the  mass  movement  and 
thereby  enable  Hitler,  with  the  acquiescence  oftbe  'democratic*  imperial- 
isms to  advance  his  interests  in  Central  Europe  and  effect  a new  equilib- 
rium. Collective  Security  was  as  little  capable  of  stopping  Hitler  as 
sanctions  stopped  Mussolini. 

Munich  enables  us  to  draw  a fresh  balance  of  the  condition  of  'democ- 
racy* . . . ."^5 

The  same  lesson  must  be  drawn  from  the  Czech  crisis,  the  S.W.P.  has 
alleged:  the  futility  of  workers*  reliance  upon  the  "democracies'*  to  cave 
them  from  fascism.  Even  " the* democratic*  bourgeoisie*  in  Czech} Slovakia, 
quickly  yielded  to  Hitler  and  turned  towards  fascism  rather  than  Jeopardize 
their  property  and  profits.  "Eight  Hitlerism  By  Revolution"  was  the  slogan 
raised  by  the  S.ff.P.  for  workers  in  Czechoslovakia  and  elsewhere. 

"The  democratic  capitalist  governments  are  interested  in  fighting 
Hitler  only  to  protect  their  right  to  rob  and  exploit  the  colonial  and  semi- 
colonial  slaves  and  the  workers  in  the  home  countries. 

"It  is  not  worth  a single  drop  of  the  blood  of  any  worker  to  stop 
Hitler  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  in  the  'democratic*  countries. 

It  is  worth  everything  to  destroy  Hitlerian  throughout  the  world. 

"The  workers  can  stop  Hitler  in  only  one  way.  They  must  begin  the 
job  in  their  own  country  by  destroying  the  capitalist  system  and  they  will 
then  find  it  easy  to  get  rid  of  Hitler,  in  Germany. 

"Let  the  workers  take  over  power  in  England,  in  Prance  and  in  this 
country.  Let  them  abolish  the  capitalist  system  which  is  the  mother  of 
all  fascist  movements.  Let  them  establish  a Workers*  Government  which 
will  give  the  factories  to  the  workers  and  the  land  to  the  farmers.  Under 
such  a government  the  great  masses  of  the  people  will  fight  Hitler  and 
Hitlerism  to  the  bitter  end. 

"And  a Workers*  Government  will  coll  upon  the  German  workers  to  revolt 
against  Hitler  and  the  German  workers  can  be  counted  on  to  answer  such  a 
call  without  hesitation. 


55 
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"At  present  Hitler  can  tell  the  German  workers  that  England,  France 
and  the  United  States  are  preparing  for  war  against  Germany  oecaase  the 
capitalists  of  those  countries  want  to  enslave  the  German  people.  And 
the  German  workers  can  readily  see  that  Chamberlain  and  Dalsdier  are  not 
fighting  for  democracy. 

"But  when  the  German  workers  will  see  that  the  workers  of  England, 
France  and  the  United  States  have  thrown  the  capitalists  out  of  power, 
it  will  he  impossible  for  Hitler  to  fool  them.  They  will  do  to  Hitler 
and  the  German  capitalists  what  the  workers  of  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  did  to  their  capitalists."^ 


Criticism  of  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  (Since  1935) 


Sudden  Change  of  Line.  The  abandonment  of  social-fascism,  dual 
unionism,  and  the  united-front-from-bel ow  by  the  Seventh  World  Congress 
of  the  C.I.,  and  its  adoption  of  the  People's  Front  orientation,  led  to 
corresponding  changes  in  all  sections  of  the  Comintern,  including  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S  JL.  These  changes  were  effected  upon  the  American  scene 
hy  arbitrary  rulings  from  above,  the  Trotsljyists  alleged;  at  no  time  waa 
the  rank-and-file  of  the  C.P.  membership  consulted  about  the  impending 
changes  and  given  a chance  to  express  its  views. 

"No  discussion  on  the  formulation  of  any  important  policy  is  permitted 
to  the  membership.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has,  in  practice,  not 
been  a single  instance  where  the  rank  and  file  could  listen  to  different 
opinions  on  a vital  question  and  decide  on  the  basis  of  an  honest  presenta- 
tion of  different  points  of  view.  Policies  on  all  important  questions  are 
formulated  >y  the  top  leadership  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Moscow 
bureaucrats.  On  the  most  important  questions  decisions  are  made  in  Moscow 
and  the  American  'Charlie  McCarthya*  accept  them  without  question.  For 
the  rank  and  file  there  is  left  only  the  duty  to  carry  out  the  policies.  . 

. ."1 


The  following  are  the  basic  criticisms  made  by  the  Socialist  Workers 
party  of  the  Communist  party:  Its  alleged:  (1)  support  of  American  imperial- 

t , 

1st  policies  in  the  Far  East  and  Latin  America;  (2)  endorsement  of  Roosevelt 
and  the  New  Seal;  (3)  reactionary  and  opportunistic  trade  union  policies  and 


^Socialist  Appeal.  March  28,  1939,  p.  1 
^Goldman,  op.  cit..  p.  37. 
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practices;  (4)  distortion  and  falsification  of  American  history;  (5) 
segregation  of  its  membership  from  all  contacts  with  Trotskyists  arri  other 
anti-Stalinist  forces. 

2 

Support  of  American  Imperial i an.  The  Trotskyists  have  charged  that 

in  order  to  carry  out  the  basic  policy  of  the  Comintern  of  aligning  the 
"democratic"  nations  of  the  world  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
collective  security  pact  against  the  fascist  countries  ("Democracy  versus 
Fascism"),  the  C.P.,  U.SJL.  has  attempted  to  establish  an  identity  of 
interests  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  it  has  pointed 
to  their  alleged  conroon  enemies,  Germany  and  Japan,  and  has  attempted  to 
secure  common  action  against  them.  The  Trotskyists  have  further  alleged 
that  an  identity  of  interests  has  not  been  established  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  American  imperialism  in  Latin  America  and  the  Par  East.  In  other 
words,  the  S.W.P.  has  maintained,  the  C.P.  has  been  willing  to  involve  the 
American  workers  in  a war  to  defend  American  imperialism  on  the  mistaken 
theory  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  benefitted  by  such  a policy. 

In  a written  debate  on  collective  security,  Browder  made  many  statements 
which  the  Trotskyists  scored  as  Jingoistic  and  imperial istic. 

■Browder's  article  is  filled  with  the  frankest  Jingo  appeals  to  the 
interests  of  U.S.  imperialism.  'A  continuance  of  isolation  policies  by  the 
United  States  will  surely  convince  the  arrogant  militarists  of  Tokyo  that 
now  is  the  time  for  them  to  take  over  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Guam  and 
Alaska,  as  guarantees  against  the  future,  when  the  United  States  might  dare. 
Prom  that  it  would  not  be  a large  step  to  recall  how  much  more  successful 
are  Japanese  than  Americans  in  cultivating  the  beautiful  and  rich  lands  in 
California.’  This  is  the  crux  of  Browder's  argument. 

"He  continues  it  by  stating  that  the  United  States  is  in  more  danger 
from  Japan  than  is  the  Soviet  Union.  'A  continuance  of  the  same  line 
(pursued  up  to  now  by  Japan)  leads  her  not  to  Tladivostock,  Habarovsk  and 
Chita,  but  rather  to  Manila,  Honolulu  and  Nome.'  That  is  to  say,  Browder's 
central  argument  in  favor  of  his  own  war  position  is  that  his  policy  alone 


o 

Socialist  Tforkers  Party,  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Const! tntion.  p.  16. 
Burnham,  How  to  Fight  War,  pp.  7-9.  New  Militant.  March  21,  1936,  p„  3. 
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can  protect  and  defend  — what?  The  working  class?  The  struggle  for 
socialism?  Not  in  the  least.  His  policy,  he  says  in  his  own  words,  alone 
can  defend  the  possessions  of  U.  S,  imperialism. 

Other  evidences  of  the  C.P.’s  alleged  jingoism  have  "been  offered  "by 

the  Trotskyists.  la  the  American  Student  Union,  alleged  to  he  Stalinist- 

controlled,  the  resolutions  of  the  Fourth  Annnwi  Convention  opposed  the 

Oxford  oath,  favored  national  defense  and  the  R.O.T.C. , hut  said  nothing 

4 

about  American  imperialism  and  limitation  upon  expenditures  for  armaments. 

The  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  also  said  to  he  Stalinist-controlled, 

S 

adopted  similar  policies  declared  to  he  pro-war.  Finally,  the  Trotskyists 
charged,  Earl  Browddr  himself  expressed  his  approval  of  armament  appropria- 
tions by  the  United  States  (Dally  Worker  of  Dec.  7,  1938,  quoted  by  the 

Trotskyists)  on  grounds  that  they  are  " . . . for  the  defense  of  the  liberty 

6 

and  independence  of  our  own  and  other  peoples.  . .» 

Finally,  it  has  been  alleged,  so  far  has  Browder  gone  in  hie  support  of 

American  patriotism  and  Imperialism  that  he  actually  stated  his  willingness 

7 

to  support  the  United  States  government  in  a war  against  the  Soviet  Uhion. 

Endorsement  of  Hoosevelt  and  the  New  Deal.  The  Trotskyists  have  con- 
demned the  C.P.  reversal  in  supporting  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal.  This 
change  in  line  became  concretely  apparent  in  the  presidential  election 
campaign  of  1936,  they  declared.  F.D.  Roosevelt,  who  formerly  had  been  con- 
demned by  Communists  as  a dangerous  reactionary  with  fascist  tendencies, 
suddenly  became  the  great  liberal  about  whom  all  progressive  elements  had  to 

^Burnham,  op.  clt..  pp.  5-6. 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Jan.  7,  1939,  p.  2.  Burnham,  The  Peopled  Front,  p.  58. 

5 

Socialist  Appeal.  Dec.  11,  1937,  p.  4.  Burnham,  op.  clt..  p.  59. 

g 

Socialist  Appeal.  Dec.  17,  1938,  p.  4. 

7Trotsky,  "A  Great  Achievement,"  New  International  (Oct.,  1938),  Vol.  17, 

No.  10,  p.  293.  Draper,  Are  You  Ready  for  War?  pp.  14-15. 
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rally  against  the  new  fascist,  Alf  Landon,  who  was  "being  aided  "by  HearBt 
and  the  Liberty  League.  In  consequence,  the  Trotskyists  stated,  the  Commu- 
nist party  raised  two  incompatible  slogans:  "Defeat  Landon  at  all  Costs',” 
and  "Vote  for  Earl  Browder1'.  The  results  were  that  many  Communist  sympa- 
thizers voted  for  Roosevelt,  the  left  vote  was  extremely  small,  and  the  Com- 

8 

munist  party  lost  its  place  on  the  "ballot  in  New  York  State. 

The  Trotskyists  have  alleged  that  the  real  reason  why  the  C.P.  has  con- 
tinued to  support  Roosevelt  is  to  "be  found  in  his  speech  at  Chicago,  on 
October  5th,  1937  (“quarantine  the  aggressor"  speech);  it  indicated  the 
possibility  of  winning  him  as  an  ally  to  their  proposal  of  a collective 
security  pact  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  long  as 

this  possibility  remains,  the  Trotskyists  have  alleged,  the  C.P.  will  sup- 
9 

port  Roosevelt. 

Reactionary  Trade  Union  Policies.  In  the  trade  unions,  too,  the 
TrotskyistB  have  declared,  militancy  has  given  way  to  conciliation,  oppor- 
tunism pwfl  People's  Frontism.  Criticism  of  trade  union  "bureaucrats  is 
guarded  less  outspoken;  hopeless  sectarianism  has  been  replaced  by  a 
policy  of  unity  at  all  costs.  The  Trotskyists  have  maintained  that  the 
present  role  of  the  Conraunists  can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  C.P. 
politics:  the  Communist  party  has  placed  the  desire  to  build  up  collective 
security  sentiment  ahead  of  trade  union  problems.  Consequently,  it  has 
entered  into  negotiations  and  has  made  deals  with  all  elements  which  can 
be  depended  upon  to  support  its  resolutions  for  collective  security.^  For 
example,  the  Trotskyists  have  alleged  that  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Cammu- 

8 

Burnham,  The  People's  Front.  pp.  54-55. 

^Qatee,  “Browder's  Two  Roosevelts,”  New  International  (Aug.,  1938),  Yol.  IV, 
No.  8,  pp.  333-235. 

10SoclBlist  Appeal . Feb.  12,  1937,  p.  2. 
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nists  in  the  Painters  Union  of  New  York,  the  Teachers  Union  of  New  York, 

13 

and  the  United  Auto  Workers  thlon  of  Detroit,  have  brought  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  to  militant  trade  unionism. 

"Within  the  labor  movement,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
plays  a reactionary  role.  Indeed,  its  policy  in  practice  is  not  less 
reactionary  than  that  of  the  old-line  trade  union  bureaucrats  with  whom  it 
1b  allied.  The  primary  concern  of  the  Communist  Party  is  not  with  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  workers  and  their  unions;  it  seeks  only  to  manipulate 
the  unions  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  People’s  Front  in 
preparing  the  social -patriotic  betrayal  to  the  war.  The  Stalinists  within 
the  unions  are  ready  to  make  any  deal  whatever  with  either  bureaucrats  or 
bosses,  to  engineer  any  type  of  sell-out,  and  in  general  devote  their 
energies  to  the  crushing  of  every  sign  of  progressive  and  militant  opposi- 
tion. In  their  use  of  gangsterism,  lies,  frame-ups,  bureaucratism,  the 
Stalinists  in  the  unions  are  distinguished  from  the  older  style  reactionary 
bureaucrats  only  by  the  greater  skill,  thoroughness,  and  ruthlessness  of 
the  Stalinists  in  applying  their  anti-working  class  and  counter-revolution- 
ary methods. 

Falsification  of  American  History.  In  order  to  show  that  it  has 
embodied  America1  s revolutionary  tradition,  the  C.P.  has  completely  re- 
written and  distorted  American  history,  the  S.W.P.  has  alleged.  Its  apo- 
theosis of  Jefferson  as  the  prototype  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Americanism 
espoused  by  the  Conmunist  party  has  been  ridiculed;  likewise  its  treatment 
of  other  American  figures  — Patrick  Henry,  Paul  Severe,  Daniel  Boone,  etc.’1’* 
The  greatest  distortion  of  all  has  been  the  effort  of  the  C.P.  to  draw  a 

parallel  between  Trot  sly  and  Aaron  Burr  — both  branded  traitors  to  a great 
16 

cause. 


Socialist  Appeal.  May  7,  1938,  p.  4;  May  14,  1938,  p.  4;  May  21,  1938,  p. 
3;  May  28,  1938,  p.  3;  June  4,  1938,  p.  4. 

•^Socialist  Appeal.  Jan.  7,  1939,  pp.  1,4. 

1SSoclalist  Appeal.  Sept.  17,  1938,  pp.  1,3;  May  14,  1938,  pp.  1,4.  Feb.  14, 
1939,  p.  1;  March  7,  1939,  pp.  1-2. 

^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  17. 

l5Soclallst  Appeal,  March  7,  1939,  p.  4;  March  10,  1939,  p.  4. 

16N6vak,  "History  to  Order,"  New  International  (May,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  5, 
pp.  156-157. 
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The  Communist  party  has  also  been  accused  of  making  notable  omissions 
in  re-publishing  tha  writings  of  Lenin  ("Selected  Wbrka")  in  order  to  do 
viol ence  to  the  claims  of  Trotsky,  and  present  Stalin  as  the  great  expounder 
of  Leninism.^ 

Segregation  of  C.P.  Membership  from  Trotskyists*  The  Trotskyists 
have  maintained  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  C.P.  to  isolate  its 
members  from  Trotskyists  (and  Lovestoneites)  by  constitutional  decree  is 
certain  evidence  that  its  leadership  has  much  to  fear  from  such  contacts. 

"But  wh&t  a confession  of  bankruptcy  — to  write  into  the  party  con- 
stitution a decree  quarantining  the  followers  of  Bari  Browder  against  out- 
side ideological  influence  si 

The  answer  of  the  Trotskyists  has  been  to  address  a series  of  Open 
Letters  to  members  of  the  Communist  party,  pointing  out  the  complete 
failure  of  the  People's  Bront  as  evidenced  hy  the  events  of  Spain,  Czecho- 
slovakia, China  and  Prance , and  that  the  Communist  party  no  longer  is 

carrying  on  in  the  spirit  of  Lenin,  hence  they  must  break  with  Stalinism 

19 

and  join  the  Socialist  Workers  party. 


■^Garter,  "A  New  Lenin  Book,"  New  International  (July,  1936),  Vol.  IV,  No.  7, 
pp.  219-220. 

^Socialist  Anneal.  Hay  21,  1938,  p.  4. 

19 Socialist  Anneal.  Hay  28,  1938,  p.  1;  Oct.  1,  1938,  p.  4;  Peb.  28,  1939, 
pp.  1,3. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXVIII 

THE  IMMUOm  COMMUNIST  LEAGUE  - FOUBTH  IflTEBNATI ONAL  — 

CEITIOiai  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PASTY,  U.S.S.E. 

Tlie  criticisms  of  the  fundamental  orientation  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.S.E.,  are  implicit,  to  a very  large  measure,  in  those  made  of  the 
Comintern,  whose  general  line,  the  Trotskyists  have  accused  Stalin  of  hav- 
ing formulated.  In  addition,  however,  there  have  "been  other  points  of  dis- 
agreement which  have  arisen  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  administered.  Seduced  to  its  fundamentals,  the  criticisms  of  the 

Left  Opposition  have  been  directed  against  the  alleged  abuses  resulting 

1 

from  Stalin's  mismanagement  of  the  U.S.S.E. 

The  Trotskyist  complaints  have  centered  chiefly  about  these  points: 

(l)  Soviet  economy:  the  problem  of  the  peasant;  collectivization;  the  five- 
year  plans*  labor's  productivity;  the  money  question  and  inflation.  (2) 
Soviet  polity:  foreign  policy;  the  new  constitution;  the  one-party  system; 
persecution  of  the  Opposition;  relations  with  Hitler  and  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. (3)  Soviet  culture:  changing  status  of  the  family,  youth  and  culture.' 


I For  general  survey,  see  Trotsky,  The  Be  volution  Betrayed.  Serge,  Russia 
Twenty  Years  After.  Jsmes,  World  Bevolutlon.  1917-1936.  Chapters  VT-XIV. 
"The  Bussian  Be  volution  17  Years  After,"  flew  International  (November,  1934), 
Vol.  I,  flo.  4,  pp.  97-98.  "Where  Is  Stalinism  Leading  SnsBia?  flew  Interna- 
tional (March,  1935),  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  37-40.  Schachtman,  "Bevolutlon 
and  Counter-Bevolution  in  Nnssia,"  flew  International  (Jan.  1938),  Vol.  IV, 
No.  1,  pp.  8-13.  Trotsky,  "U.S.S.E.  Faces  Crisis  on  Twentieth  AaniverBaiy 
of  October  Bevolutlon,"  Socialist  Anneal . Hov.  6,  1937,  pp.  1-8. 

^Trotsky  deals  with  these  problems  in  detail  in  The  Bevolutlon  Betrayed, 
upon  which  volume  this  section  is  chiefly  based.  At  best  only  a cursory 
survey  is  possible  here. 
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3 

Soviet  Economy 

It  is  not  possible  to  present  the  many  detailed  criticisms  made  hy  the 
Left  Opposition  of  the  economic  policies  pursued  hy  the  Stalin  regime  since 
(and  even  before)  the  Inauguration  of  the  first  five-year  plan  in  1928. 

The  criticisms  deal  with  such  fundamental  questions,  such  as  the  rate  of 
industrialization,  collectivization  of  the  peasants  and  kulaks,  the  earnings 
and  well-being  of  the  workers,  and  inflation.  At  best  only  a brief  summary 
is  possible. 

Collectivization  and  the  give- Year  Plana.4  The  disagreements  between 
the  forces  of  Stalin  and  the  Left  Opposition  on  the  best  means  of  hastening 
the  economic  growth  of  the  U.5.S.E.  sharpened  most  acutely  about  1923. 

The  Hew  Economic  Policy  ("HEP1)  inaugurated  by  Lenin  in  1921,  which  was  in 
essence  a concession  to  the  peasants  and  foreign  capitalists,  resulted  in 
increased  rural  and  industrial  production.  Prom  these  revivals  the  question 
which  arose  was  how  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture  could  best  be  built  up 
in  a manner  consistent  with  the  new  regime.  The  proposals  for  a five-year 
plan  put  forth  by  the  Left  Opposition  from  1923  (Trotsky  has  pointed  out 
that  in  that  year  the  name  had  not  come  Into  general  use)  to  1928  was 
scorned  and  ridiculed  by  Stalin. 

« . . . The  riftmflnrt  for  a five-year  plan,  when  advanced  by  the  Opposi- 
tion in  1923,  was  met  with  mockery  in  the  spirit  of  the  petty  bourgeois  who 
fears  *a  leap  into  the  unknown1,.  As  late  ae  April  1927,  Stalin  asserted  at 
a plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  that  to  attempt  to  build  the 
Dnieperstroy  hydro-electric  station  would  be  the  same  thing  for  us  as  for 
a muzhik  to  buy  a gramophone  instead  of  a cow.  This  winged  aphorism  summed 
up  the  whole  program.  . . .*5 

^Serge,  on.  clt..  pp.  163-178.  James,  op.  clt«.  pp.  268-304. 

^Trotsky,  The  Sevolutlon  Betrayed,  p.  24. 


^Trotsky,  on.  clt..  p.  29. 
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ThoBe  adhering  to  the  Left  Opposition  viewpoint  were  characterized 

6 

as  advocates  of  "super-industrialization". 

On  the  land  question,  Trotsky  declared  that  he  made  two  proposal  si  an 

increased  taxation  on  the  kulaks  (the  wealthy  peasants  who  were  profiting 

enormously  from  the  HEP),  and  a slow  hut  steady  growth  in  farm  collectivize- 

*■ 

tion. 


"'To  accelerate  industrialization,'  answered  the  representative  of 
the  Opposition  at  the  party  conference  in  1926,  'in  particular  by  way  of 
Increased  taxation  on  the  kulak,  will  produce  a large  mass  of  goods  and 
lower  market  prices,  and  this  will  he  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  worker 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  peasants.  . . . Ease  to  the  village  does  not 
mean  turn  your  back  to  industry;  it  means  industry  to  the  village.  For 
the  'face'  of  the  state,  if  it  does  not  include  industry,  is  of  no  use  to 

the  village.' "7 

On  the  question  of  collectivisation,  the  Left  Opposition*  declared 
again  in  1926; 

"The  party  ought  to  resist  and  crush  all  tendencies  directed  to  the 
annulment  or  undermining  of  the  nationalization  of  land,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship."® 

"To  the  growth  of  individual  farming  in  the  country  we  must  oppose  a 
swifter  growth  of  the  collective  farms.  It  is  necessary  systematically 
year  by  year  to  set  aside  a considerable  sum  to  aid  the  poor  peasant 
organized  in  collectives.  The  whole  work  of  the  co-operatives  ought  to  be 
imbued  with  the  purpose  of  converting  small  production  into  a vast  collec- 
tivized production."® 

The  answer  of  the  official  party  representatives,  according  to  Trotsky, 
was  a flat  refusal  to  embark  upon  an  industrialization  plan,  a campaign 
against  the  kulaks,  or  any  measures  towards  collectivization  of  the  peasant 
lands.  Bukharin's  criticisms  against  Trotsky,  "the  underestimation  of  the 
peasantry41  and  "super-industrialization"  prevailed,1^  as  did  Bukharin's  poli- 


®Idem. 

7Ibld. . p.  30. 

8Ibld . . p.  28. 

®Idem. 

10Troteky,  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification,  p.  xxx. 
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cy  of  " tortoise  tempo" . 

"In  answer  Stalin  thundered  against  the  * fantastic  plans'  of  the 
Opposition.  Industry  mast  not  'rush  ahead,  breaking  away  from  agriculture 
and  abandoning  the  tempo  of  accumulation  in  our  country' . The  party  de- 
cisions continued  to  repeat  these  maxims  of  passive  accommodation  to  the 
well-off  upper  circles  of  the  peasantry.  The  15th  party  congress,  meeting 
in  December  1927  for  the  final  smashing  of  the  ' super-indus totalizers' , 
gave  warning  of  ' the  danger  of  a too  great  involvement  of  state  capital  in 
big  construction'  . . . 

In  1927  and  1928,  Trotsky  has  declared,  the  party  answer  on  the 
peasant  question  was  the  same: 

"Bykov,  then  still  head  of  the  government,  announced  in  July  1928: 
i To  develop  individual  farms  is  . . . the  chief  task  of  the  party.'  And 
Stalin  seconded  him:  'There  are  people  who  think  that  individual  farms 
have  exhausted  their  usefulness,  that  we  should  not  support  them.  ... 

These  people  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  line  of  our  party.'  ...  ."  " 

"...  During  the  preparations  for  the  15th  party  congress,  whose 
task  was  to  expel  the  Left  Opposition,  Molotov,  the  future  president  of 
the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars,  said  repeatedly:  'We  must  not  slip 
down  (1}  into  poor  peasant  illusions  about  the  collectivization  of  the 
broad  peasant  masses.  In  the  present  circumstances  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible.* . . ."14 

On  the  kulak  question,  the  party  position  was  enunciated  by  Bukharin. 

"...  Bukharin,  the  theoretician  of  the  ruling  faction  at  that 
time,  tossed  to  the  peasantry  his  famous  slogan,  'Get  richl'  In  the 
language  of  theory  that  was  supposed  to  mean  a gradual  growing  of  the 
Vni  pirn  into  socialism.  In  practice  it  meant  the  enriclment  of  the  minority 
at  the  expense  of  the  overwhelming  majority. "15 

In  1929  came  what  Trotsky  has  characterized  as  a "sharp  turn"  in 
Soviet  economy  and  another  indication  of  the  "zigzags  of  leadership";  he 
has  stated  that  his  own  fundamental  ideas  of  a planned  economy,  collectiviza- 
tion of  the  land,  a firm  policy  for  dealing  with  the  kulaks,  were  taken 

16 

over  by  the  official  party  (without  any  acknowledgement  as  such). 


^Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  p.  35. 
12Ibld. . p.  30. 
lgIhid. . p.  33. 

14Ibld. . pp.  28-29. 

15Ibld..  p.  26. 

^Ibld.,  p.  35. 
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" In  November  1929,  Stalin,  abandoning  his  own  vacillations, 

announced  the  end  of  individual  farming.  The  peasants,  he  said,  are 
entering  the  collective  fauns  'in  whole  villages,  counties  and  even 
provinces' . Yakovlev,  who  two  years  before  had  insisted  that  the  collec- 
tives would  for  many  years  remain  only  * inlands  in  a sea  of  peasant  hold- 
ings' , now  received  an  order  as  People's  Comoisar  of  Agriculture  to 
'liquidate  the  kulaks  as  a class' , and  establish  complete  collectivization 
at  'the  earliest  possible  date'.  . . ."I? 

Immediately,  Trotsky  has  reported,  the  party  started  industrialization 
and  collectivization  with  a vengeance;  old  ideas,  old  lines  went  by  the 
board.  ThiB  sudden,  drastic  and  almost  fateful  policy  (again,  according  to 
Trotsky)  resulted  from  the  effort  of  the  dominant  forces  in  the  party  to 
recoup  the  losses  in  industry  and  agriculture  incurred  by  the  dilatory  poli- 
cies pursued  prior  to  1929,  policies  against  which  Trotsky  has  said  he  had 
issued  his  dire  warnings. 

"The  forced  character  of  this  new  course  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
finding  some  salvation  from  the  consequences  of  the  policy  of  1923-1928. 

But  even  so,  collectivization  could  and  should  have  asstunBd  a more  reasonable 
tempo  and  more  deliberated  foimB,  Having  in  its  hands  both  the  power  and 
the  industries,  the  bureaucracy  could  have  regulated  the  process  without 
carrying  the  nation  to  the  edge  of  disaster.  They  could  have,  and  should 
have,  adopted  tempos  better  corresponding  to  the  material  and  moral  resources 
of  the  country.  . . 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  first  five-year  plan  (1928),  the 
gist  of  Trotsky's  criticism  was  that  industrialization  was  proceeding  too 
rapidly,  that  the  pace  should  be  slowed  down  because  it  was  making  too 
great  demands  upon  the  producers  of  raw  materials  and  was  building  industry 
at  the  expense  of  necessary  consumers'  products  from  which  workers  were 
suffering  a great  dearth. 

"The  supply  to  the  factories  of  food  and  raw  materials  grew  worse  from 
season  to  season.  Unbearable  working  conditions  caused  a migration  of 
labor  power,  malingering,  careless  work,  breakdown  of  machines,  a highpew- 
centage  of  trashy  products  and  a general  low  quality.  The  average  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  declined  11.7  per  cent  in  1931.  According  to  an  in- 
cidental acknowledgemeit  of  Molotov,  printed  in  the  whole  Soviet  press, 


17Ibid..  p.  37. 
1®Ibid. , pp.  40-41. 
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industrial  production  in  1932  rose  only  8.5  per  cent,  instead  of  the  36 
per  cent  indicated  hy  the  year's  plan.  To  he  sure,  the  world  was  informed 
soon  after  this  that  the  five-year  plan  had  been  fulfilled  in  four  years 
and  three  months.  But  that  means  only  that  the  cynicism  of  the  "bureaucracy 
in  its  manipulation  of  statistics  and  public  opinion  is  without  limit  . . 

. .«19 

Similarly,  the  new  policies  towards  the  kulak  and  agricultural  collec- 
tivisation were  sweeplngly  condemned  by  Trotsky.  The  kulak,  who  under  the 

old  policy  was  non-existent,  suddenly  "became  omnipresent,  even  controlling 

20 

important  local  sections  of  the  Communist  party.  All  Russia  suddenly  "be- 
came mobolized  in  a great  war  for  the  "liquidation  of  the  kulaks  as  a 
class"  . The  consequence  was  a great  unorganized  campaign  of  sabotage  on 

their  part  which  resulted  in  less  planting,  concealment  of  crops  and  animals, 

21 

and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  cattle. 

"...  The  press  which  only  yesterday  had  been  denying  the  existence 
of  the  kulaks,  today,  on  a signal  from  above,  discovered  them  not  only  in 
the  villages,  "but  in  the  party  itself.  It  was  revealed  that  the  communist 
nuclei  were  frequently  dominated  by  rich  peasants  possessing  complicated 
machinery,  employing  hired  labor,  concealing  from  the  governmeit  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  poods,  of  grain,  and  implacably  denouncing  the 
'Trotskyist1  policy.  The  newspapers  vied  with  each  other  in  printing 
sensational  exposures  of  how  kulaks  in  the  position  of  local  secretaries 
were  denying  admission  to  the  party  to  poor  peasants  and  hired  hands.  All 
the  old  criteria  were  turned  upside  down;  minuses  and  pluses  changed 

places."  ^2 

The  new  policy  of  complete  collectivization  also  proved  a tragedy  from 
the  peasants  viewpoint,  according  to  Trotsky.  The  tempo  was  too  rapid,  and 
the  peasants  were  ill-prepared  for  the  suddenness  with  which  it  was  under- 
taken g-nrt  executed.  The  result  was  a tremendous  fall  in  the  grain  harvest, 

in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep. 

23 

The  Iobb  of  life  was  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  millions. 


19 Ibid.,  pp.  41-42. 
20Ibld. . p.  36. 
21Ibld. . pp.  36-38. 

22Ibid.,  p.  36. 

23„ , . .. 

Ibid. . p.  40. 
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"Caught  unawares  by  the  radicalism  of  its  own  shift  of  policy,  the 
government  did  not  and  could  not  make  even  an  elementary  political  prepara- 
tion for  the  new  course.  Not  only  the  peasant  masses,  hut  even  the  local 
organs  of  power,  were  Ignorant  of  what  waB  being  demanded  of  them.  The 
peasants  were  heated  white  hot  by  rumors  that  their  cattle  and  property 
were  to  he  seized  by  the  state.  This  rumor,  too,  was  not  so  far  from  the 
truth.  Actually  realizing  their  own  former  caricatures  of  the  Left  Opposi- 
tion, the  bureaucracy  'robbed  the  villages'.  Collectivization  appeared  to 
the  peasant  primarily  in  the  form  of  an  expropriation  of  all  his  belongings. 
They  collectivized  not  only  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  hut  even  new-born 
chickens.  They  ' dekulakized' , as  one  foreign  observer  wrote,  'down  to  the 
felt  shoes,  which  they  dragged  from  the  feet  of  little  children'.  As  a 
result,  there  was  an  epidemic  selling  of  cattle  for  a song  by  the  peasants, 
of  a slaughter  of  cattle  for  meat  and  hides. ”24 

The  second  five-year  plan  was  also  opposed  by  Trotsky,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  already  indicated:  he  desired  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  workers,  to  obtain  a more  uniform  output  of  higher  quality  merchandise, 
etc. 


"There  is  only  one  way  out:  the  inauguration  of  the  Second  Jive  Year 
plan  must  be  put  off  for  one  year.  1933  rauat  be  made  a buffer  between  the 
first  live  Year  Plan  and  the  Becond.  In  the  course  of  this  period  it  is 
necessary  on  the  one  hand,  to  verify  the  inheritance  left  by  the  first 
Five  Year  Plan,  to  fill  in  the  most  yawning  gaps,  to  mitigate  the  unbear- 
able disproportions  and  to  straighten  out  the  economic  front;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  reconstruct  the  Second  Pive  Year  Plan,  so  calculating  it 
as  to  make  its  points  of  departure  about  flush  to  the  actual  and  not 
imaginary  results  of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan. " 


"The  Left  Opposition  in  its  own  time  was  the  first  to  demand  the 
inauguration  of  the  Pive  Year  Plan.  Now  it  is  duty  bound  to  say:  It  is 
necessary  to  put  off  the  second  Pive  Year  Plan.  Away  with  shrieking  en- 
thusiasml  Away  with  stock  jobbing'.  There  is  no  reconciling  them  with 
planned  activity.  Then,  you  are  for  retreat?  Yes,  for  a temporary  re- 
treat. . . 

planned  activity.  Then,  you  are  for  retreat?  Yes,  for  a temporary  re- 
treat. . . i8 

27 

elaborating  many  of  the  fundamentals  briefly  indicated  above. 

28 

Status  of  Soviet  Workers.  The  Left  Opposition  has  criticized  the 


24Ibld. . pp.  38-39. 

2^Trotsky,  Soviet  Sconomv  in  Danger.  p.  41. 

36Ibid..  p.  42. 

^Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  Development  of  ths  P.S.S.R..  passim. 


Serge,  fftmeia  Twenty  Years  After,  pp.  3-21. 
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entire  approach  to  the  solution  of  economic  problems  by  the  Stalin  regime, 
particularly  because  of  its  failure  to  consider  the  effect  of  its  plans 
upon  the  worker s. 

"The  draft  of  the  Platform  of  the  International  Left  Opposition  pro- 
claims, 'The  living  standards  of  the  workers  and  their  role  in  the  state 
are  the  highest  criterions  of  socialist  successes.'  *Zf  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  had  approached  the  tasks  of  planning  and  of  the  living  regula- 
tion of  economy  from  this  viewpoint',  we  wrote  more  than  a year  ago,  'it 
would  not  have  missed  fire  frightfully  each  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  put  through  the  policies  of  wasteful  zig-aags,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  placed  face  to  face  with  political  dangers. ' 

Trotsky  has  charged  that  the  lack  of  proper  planning  resulted  in  a 
great  food  shortage  which  wrought  great  havoc  among  the  worker b,  and  that 
Pravda  had  approved  the  conduct  of  a woman  who  had  undertaken  to  supplement 
her  meager  food  sllottment  by  raising  a pig.  Trotsky  scored  this  and  the 
sermon  preached  to  the  workers  in  this  official  press:  'Private  domestic 
econony  hitherto  tied  the  worker  to  capitalism  hut  now  it  attaches  him  to 
the  Soviet  system.'  He  declared: 

"...  One  cannot  believe  one'  b eyes'.  Once  upon  a time  we  learned 
that  private  domestic  economy  depends  upon  the  enslavement  of  the  woman,  the 
most  abominable  element  of  social  slavery  in  general . But  now  it  appears 
that  'its  own  private'  pig  attaches  the  proletariat  to  socialism.  Thus  the 
hypocritical  functionaries  turn  cruel  necessity  into  virtue. "30 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  ths  Boviet  officials  to  holster  up  the 
productivity  of  labor  by  the  Stakhanov! st  Movement  was  strongly  condemned  by 
the  Left  Opposition  as  a piece-payment,  speed-up  system  under  another  name. 

"...  The  Stakhanov  movement  to  a great  degree  comes  down  to  an 
intensification  of  labor,  and  even  to  a lengthening  of  the  working  day. 
During  the  so-called  'non-working*  time,  the  Stakhanovi6ts  put  their 
benches  and  tools  in  order  and  sort  their  raw  material,  the  brigadiers  in- 
struct their  brigades,  etc.  Of  the  seven-hour  working  day  there  thus  re- 
mains nothing  but  the  name. 

"It  was  not  the  Soviet  administrators  who  invented  the  secret  of  piece- 
work payment.  That  system,  which  strains  the  nerves  without  visible  external 
compulsion,  Marx  considered  'the  most  suitable  to  capitalistic  methods  of 


2®3kotsky,  Soviet  Economy  in  Danger,  pp.  22-23 
g°Ibld. . p.  21. 
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production1 . The  workers  greeted  this  innovation  not  only  without  sym- 
pathy, hut  with  hostility*  It  would  have  been  unnatural  to  expect  anything 
else  of  them.  . . ,"3* 

Finally,  everything  else  aside,  Trotsky  has  maintained  that  the  spurring 
of  individual  workers  to  a higher  level  of  output  1b  not  the  basic  solution 
to  the  problem, 

" . . . The  difficulty  lies  in  the  general  organization  of  labor.  The 
Soviet  administrative  personnel  is,  as  a general  rule,  far  lesB  equal  to 
the  new  productive  tasks  than  the  worker." 33 

33 

Wage  Inequalities.  Economic  Classes.  Soviet  officials  have  stated 
that  the  goal  of  the  Soviet  state  is  a classless  society,  and  have  main- 
tained that  they  are  heading  toward  that  goal,  even  though,  as  they  have  con- 

34 

f eased,  11  'We  are  still  far  from  the  complete  abolition  of  classes  . . 

Trotsky  has  emphatically  denied  that  the  Soviet  tfaion  is  moving  away  from 
class  inequalities;  according  to  his  version,  the  existence  of  economic 
classes  is  an  ever-present  reality  which  has  shown  no  signs  of  disappearing 
but  has  tended  to  become  more  stratified  every  day. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  property  in  the  means  of  production,  the 
differences  between  a marshall  and  a servant  girl,  the  head  of  a trust, 
rmfl  a day  laborer,  the  son  of  a people's  commissar  and  a homeless  child, 
seems  not  exist  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  former  occupy  lordly  apartments, 
enjoy  several  summer  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  have  the  best 
automobiles  at  their  disposal,  and  have  long  ago  forgotten  how  to  shine 
their  own  shoes.  The  latter  live  in  wooden  barracks  often  without  parti- 
tions, lead  a half-hungry  existence,  and  do  not  shine  their  own  shoes  only 
because  they  go  barefoot.  To  the  bureaucrat  this  difference  does  not  seem 
worthy  of  attention.  To  the  day  laborer,  however,  it  seems,  not  without 
reason,  very  essential."33 

According  to  Trotsky,  there  are  two  factors  which  have  given  rise  to 
income  disparities  and  different  economic  classes*  different  wage  levels, 


^Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  p.  80. 
^Ibld. . p.  83. 

Serge,  on.  clt. . pp.  15-20. 

•^Trotsky,  op.  clt..  p.  237. 

•36Ibld..  pp.  238-239. 
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based  on  productivity,  end  membership  in  the  bureaucracy.  As  a con- 
sequence of  both,  skilled  laborers  have  often  earned  twice  as  much  as  the 

36 

unskilled  laborer,  and  the  specialist  fifteen  times  as  much.  A situation 
of  this  kind  is  regarded  by  Trotsky  as  a fundamental  departure  ffom  the  aims 
of  a socialist  society  where  the  first  concern  should  be  with  the  well-being 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  workers. 

" . . . Hymns  to  the  sacred  socialist  property  sounder  under  these 
conditions  a good  deal  more  convincing  to  the  manager  of  the  Stakhanovist, 
than  to  the  rank-and-file  worker  or  collective  peasant.  The  rank-and-file 
workers,  however,  are  the  overwhelming  majority  of  society.  It  was  they, 
and  not  the  new  aristocracy,  that  socialism  had  in  mind."®? 

Trotsky  has  enumerated  the  various  strata  of  society  in  the  TJ.S.S.R. 
which  exist  because  the  bureaucracy  finds  it  to  its  advantage  to  effect 
such  a result  by  its  economic  mismanagement. 

"...  The  real  divisions  of  Soviet  society,  which  should  and  might 
easily  be  revealed  with  the  help  of  an  honest  census,  are  as  follows:  heads 
of  the  bureaucracy,  specialists,  etc.,  living  in  bourgeois  conditions; 
medium  and  lower  strata,  on  the  level  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie;  worker  and 
collective  farm  aristocracy  — approximately  on  the  same  level;  medium 
working  mass;  medium  stratum  of  collective  farmers;  Individual  peasants  and 
craftsmen;  lower  worker  aid  peasant  strata  passing  over  into  the  lumpen- 
proletariat:  homeless  children,  prostitutes,  etc.0®® 


Soviet  Polity 
1 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  The  Soviet  foreign  policy  of  preserving  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  a series  of  collective  security  pacts  and  People's  Front  govern- 
ments has  already  been  indicated;  likewise  the  criticism  made  of  both  by  tbe 

2 

Fourth  International. 

®6Ihid..  p.  241. 

3^Idem. 

38 Ibid.,  p.  243. 

^ James,  op.  cit . , pp.  373—404.  Serge,  op . clt . , pp.  255—274. 
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The  Soviet  State;  Its  "Withering  Away".  The  Trotskyists  have  held 
that  according  to  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  state,  from  the  moment  the 
"bourgeoisie  are  overthrow!  and  a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  inau- 
gurated, certain  coercive  aspects  of  state  rule  begin  to  die  out,  or 
wither  away.  This,  Trotskyists  have  asserted,  should  also  he  true  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  hut  an  examination  of  the  Soviet  structure  reveals  no  such 
withering  away;  the  powers  exercised  hy  the  Soviet  "bureaucracy  tend  to 
show,  if  anything,  that  the  powers  of  the  state  are  being  greatly  strength- 
ened.3 

"However  you  may  interpret  the  nature  of  the  present  Soviet  state, 
one  thing  is  indubl table:  at  the  end  of  its  second  decade  of  existence, 
it  has  not  only  not  died  away,  hut  not  begun  to  ‘die  away1 . Worse  than 
that,  it  has  grown  into  a hitherto  unheard  of  apparatus  of  compulsion. 

The  bureaucracy  not  only  has  not  disappeared,  yielding  its  place  to  the 
masses,  but  has  turned  into  an  uncontrolled  force  dominating  the  masses. 

The  army  not  only  has  not  been  replaced  by  an  armed  people,  but  has  given 
birth  to  a privileged  officers'  caste,  crowned  with  marshals,  while  the 
people,  'the  armed  hearers  of  the  dictatorship',  are  now  forbidden  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  carry  even  nonexplosive  weapons.  With  the  utmost  stretch 
of  fancy  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a contrast  more  striking  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  scheme  of  the  workers'  state  according  to  ^ 
Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin,  and  the  actual  state  now  headed  by  Stalin.  . . 

5 

The  New  Soviet  Constitution.  Trotsky's  criticisms  of  the  new  Soviet 
constitution  adopted  in  June  1936,  have  been  many.  First  and  foremost,  he 
has  alleged,  "the  most  democratic  in  the  world"  ms  enshrouded  in  mystery 
until  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  party  submitted  it 
for  adoption,  after  which  it  was  accepted  in  toto. 

"...  Neither  in  the  press  nor  at  any  meetings  was  a word  ever 
Bpoken  about  this  great  reform.  Moreover,  as  early  as  March  1,  1936, Stalin 
declared  to  the  American  interviewer.  Hoy  Howard.  'We  will  doubtless  adopt 
our  new  constitution  at  the  end  of  this  year.'  Thus  Stalin  knew  with  com- 
plete accuracy  Just  when  this  new  constitution,  about  which  the  people  at 
that  moment  knew  nothing  at  all,  would  be  adopted.  It  is  impossible  not  to 


■3 

Trotsky,  on.  cit..  pp.  45-46. 
^Ibid. . pp.  51-52. 

‘’Serge,  op.  cit..  pp.  206-210. 
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conclude  that  * the  most  democratic  constitution  in  the  world'  was  worked 
out  and  introduced  in  a not  quite  perfectly  democratic  manner.  . . 

Another  fundamental  difficulty  which  Trotsky  has  declared  hardly 

compatible  with  socialism  is  the  substitution  of  " Irons  each  according  to 

hie  abilities  to  each  according  to  his  world1  for  the  famous  Marxian  slogan 

7 

"From  each  according  to  his  abilities  to  each  according  to  his  need" . 

Commenting  on  this,  Trotsky  has  declared! 

"The  Soviet  state  in  all  its  relations  is  far  closer  to  a backward 
capitalism  than  to  communism.  It  cannot  yet  even  think  of  endowing  each 
■according  to  his  needs'.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  cannot  permit  its 
citizens  to  work  'according  to  their  abilities'.  It  finds  itself  obliged 
to  keep  in  force  the  system  of  piecework  payment,  the  principle  of  which 
may  be  expressed  thus:  'Get  out  of  everybody  as  much  as  you  can,  and  give 
him  in  exchange  as  little  as  possible. '"8 

Another  fundamental  criticism  made  by  Trotsky  has  been  the  replacement 
of  the  Soviet  system  of  political  representation  with  what  he  has  regarded 
in  essence  as  democratic  pari lame atari ani sm . Under  the  Soviet  system  of 
representation,  the  proletariat  was  definitely  recognized  as  a separate 
class  and  was  in  the  ascendency;  under  the  new  constitution,  classes  have 
been  abolished  as  such;  representation  is  geographic,  not  economic.  Accord- 
ing to  TrotBky,  thiB  is  a premature  attempt  to  establish  the  classless 
society,  when,  in  reality,  classes  still  continue  to  exist. 

"...  This  is  a matter,  to  put  it  briefly,  of  Juridically  liquidating 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  . . . The  Soviet  proletariat  still 
exists  as  a class  deeply  distinct  from  the  peasantry,  the  technical 
intelligentsia  the  bureaucracy  — and  moreover  as  the  sole  class  inter- 
ested right  up  to  the  end  in  the  victory  of  socialian.  The  new  constitution 
wants  to  dissolve  this  class  in  'the  nation'  politically,  long  before  it  is 
economically  dissolved  in  society. 

"...  Soviets  in  their  essence  are  organs  of  claes  rule,  and  cannot 
be  anything  else.  The  democratically  elected  institutions  of  local  self- 
administration  are  municipalities,  dnmas,  zemstvos,  anything  you  will,  hut 


Trotsky,  op.  cit..  p.  257. 
"^Trotsky,  op.  cit..  p.  258. 

BIhid. . pp.  258-259. 
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not  soviets.  A general  state  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  basis  of 
democratic  formulas  is  a belated  parliament  (or  rather  its  caricature), 
but  by  no  means  the  highest  organ  of  the  Soviets.  In  trying  to  cover 
themselves  with  the  historic  authority  of  the  Soviet  system,  the  reformers 
merely  show  that  the  fundamentally  new  administration  which  they  are  giving 
to  the  state  life  dare  not  as  yet  come  out  under  its  own  name.”* 

Freedom  under  the  Hew  Constitution.  The  New  Constitution  theoretically 

4 

guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assemblage,  but  Trotsky  has  held 
that  these  rights  are  illusory  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One  cannot  speak, 
write,  hold  meetings  not  officially  sanctioned  without  incurring  the  wrath 
of  the  bureaucracy.  These  liberties,  in  short,  are  guaranteed  only  to  those 
who  are  orthodox  in  their  beliefs  and  who  continue  to  remain  so.  Any  devia- 
tion from  the  party  line  carries  with  it  serious  penalties  which  lead  to 
imprisonment  or  even  death. 

«To  be  sure,  the  new  charter  ’guarantees*  to  the  citizens  the  so-called 
’freedoms*  of  Bpeecb,  press,  assemblage  and  street  processions.  But  each  of 
these  guarantees  has  the  form  either  of  a heavy  muzzle  or  of  shackles  upon 
the  hands  and  feet.  Freedom  of  the  press  means  a continuation  of  the 
fierce  advance-censorship  whose  chains  are  held  by  the  Secretariat  of  a 
Central  Committee  whom  nobody  has  elected.  Freedom  of  Byzantine  flattery 
is  thus,  of  course,  fully  ’guaranteed*.  Meanwhile,  the  innumerable 
articles,  speeches,  and  letters  of  Lenin,  ending  in  hie  'testament* , will 
continue  under  the  new  constitution  to  be  locked  up  merely  because  they  rub 
the  new  leaders  the  wrong  way.  . . . 'Freedom  of  assemblage’  will  mean,  as 
formerly,  the  obligation  of  certain  groups  of  the  population  to  appear  at 
meetings  summoned  by  the  authorities  for  the  adoption  of  resolutions  pre- 
pared in  advance.  Under  the  new  constitution  as  under  the  old,  hundreds 
of  foreign  communists,  trusting  in  the  Soviet  'right  of  asylum',  will  re- 
main in  prisons  and  concentration  camps  for  crimes  against  the  dogma  of 
infallibility.  In  tbe  matter  of  'freedom',  everything  will  remain  as  of 
old.  . . ."10 

The  One-Party  System.  Trotsky  has  contended  that  genuine  democracy  is 
not  compatible  with  the  Soviet  elective  system  where  only  one  party,  the 
official  Communist  party,  may  legally  exist.  Differences  in  evaluating  the 
policies  to  be  pursued  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  confront 
the  Soviet  Union  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  formation  of  groups  ex- 


%bid . , pp.  261—262. 
1QIbid..  pp.  262-263. 
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pressing  dissident  viewpoints.  But  these  cannot  legally  exist.  Even 
secret  hallot  1b  a sham  "because  voters  must  choose  their  representatives 
only  from  among  those  presented  to  them. 

”The  promise  to  give  the  Soviet  people  freedom  to  vote 'for  those  whom 
they  want  to  elect'  is  rather  a poetic  figure  than  a political  formula, 

The  Soviet  people  will  have  the  right  to  choose  their  Representatives' 
only  from  among  candidates  whom  the  central  and  local  leaders  present  to 
them  under  the  flag  of  the  party.  ...  At  present,  when  socialism  has  con- 
quered 'finally  and  irrevocably' , the  formation  of  factions  is  punished 
with  concentration  camp  or  firing  squad.  The  prohibition  of  other  parties, 
from  being  a temporary  evil,  has  been  erected  into  a principle.  . . .''12 

Trotsky  has  rejected  Stalin's  explanation  that  since  there  are  no 
classes  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  need  for  a multiplicity  of  parties  does  not 
exist.  He  has  held  that  classes  do  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union,  if  par- 

ties are  unnecessary,  Stalin's  too  should  be  liquidated. 

"In  making  this  imprudent  excursion  into  the  field  of  theory  /I.e., 
no  classes,  no  partiej/,  Stalin  proved  a good  deal  more  than  he  wanted 
to.  From  his  reasonings  It  follows  not  only  that  there  can  be  no 
different  parties  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  there  cannot  even  be  onq 
party.  For  where  there  are  no  classes,  there  is  in  general  no  place  for 
politics.  Nevertheless,  from  this  law  Stalin  draws  a 'sociological' 
conclusion  in  favor  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  General  Secretary. "I3 

14 

Persecution  of  the  Opposition.  One  of  Trotsky's  greatest  grievance 
has  been  that  Stalinism  has  devoured  all  the  loyal  sons  daughters  of 
the  revolution  who  have  disagreed  with  his  conception  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

He  has  outlawed  them,  conpelled  all  honest  opposition  to  go  underground, 
exiled  them  by  the  thousands,  and  finally,  as  evidenced  by  the  Moscow  trials, 
executed  the  more  adamant  of  his  opponents  upon  flimsy,  trumped-up  charges 
of  “Trot Bkyisrn-in-the-service-of- fascism"  . 


11Xbid. . p.  265. 

12Ibid..  pp.  265-266. 
lgIbid.,  p.  268. 

^Serge,  From  Lenin  to  Stalin,  pp.  65-74;  Buasia  Twenty  Years  After,  pp.  59- 
115.  The  issues  of  Socialist  Appeal  have  carried  many  articles  of  alleged 
persecution  of  old  Bolsheviks.  For  a representative  sampling,  see  Jan.  22, 
1988,  p.  1;  April  2,  1938,  p.  3;  April  16,  1938,  p.  1;  April  30,  1938,  p.  3; 
July  9,  1938,  p.  1;  July  16,  1938,  p.  1;  Aug.  13,  1938,  p.  3;  Sept.  10, 

1938,  p.  3. 


"In  their  persecution  of  revolutionists,  the  Thermidoriane  pour  out 
all  their  hatred  upon  those  who  remind  them  of  the  past,  and  mafee  them 
dread  the  future . The  prisons,  the  remote  corners  of  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia,  the  fast  multiplying  concentration  camps,  contain  the  flower  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party,  the  most  sturdy  and  true,  Even  in  the  solitary  confine- 
ment prisons  of  Siberia  the  Oppositionists  are  still  persecuted  with 
searches,  postal  blockades  and  hunger . , . . 

"...  During  these  years  hundred  of  Oppositionists,  both  Bus  elan 
and  foreign,  have  been  shot,  or  have  died  of  hunger  strikes,  or  have 
resorted  to  suicide.  Within  the  last  twelve  years,  the  authorities  have 
scores  of  times  announced  to  the  world  the  final  rooting  out  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. But  during  the  'purgations'  in  the  last  month  of  1935  and  the  first 
half  of  1936,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  of  the  party  were  again  ex- 
pelled, among  them  several  tens  of  thousands  of  ' Trot  shy!  sts' . The  most 
active  were  immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  As  to  the  rest,  Stalin,  through  Pravda.  openly  advised  the  local 
organs  not  to  give  them  work.  In  a country  where  the  sole  employer  is  the 
state,  this  means  death  by  slow  starvation.  . . . Exactly  how  many 
Bolsheviks  have  heen  expelled,  arrested,  exiled,  exterminated,  since  1923, 
when  the  era  of  Bonapartism  opened,  we  shall  find  out  when  we  go  through 
the  archives  of  Stalin's  political  police.  . . 

Soviet-Hazi  Rapprochement . On  the  baBis  of  numerous  rumors  and 

reports  emanating  from  the  KremLin  (and  one  of  its  alleged  unofficial 

reporters,  Walter  Duran ty)  the  Trotskyists  have  predicted  that  Stalin  will 

seek  to  come  to  terms  with  Hitler  and  abandon,  if  necessary,  his  old  allies, 

16 

France  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  they  have  explained 

Stalin's  adamant  refusal  to  admit  any  German  refugees  into  the  country: 

Stalin  has  been  unwilling  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  path  of  such  a possi— 
17 

ble  alliance. 


The  Solution:  A New  Communist  Party  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


As  has  been  indicated, in  presenting  Trotsky's  theory  of  Thermidor,' 
the  ultimate  solution  ae  Trotsky  baB  seen  it,  is  the  establishment  of  a 


^Trotsky,  op.  cit..  pp.  282-203. 

16Soclallst  Appeal.  Oct.  8,  1938,  p.l{  Oct.  15,  1938,  p.  lj  Feb.  21,1939,p,4, 
17SoclallBt  Appeal.  Dec.  3,  1938,  p.  4;  March  7,  1939,  p.  4. 

^Discussed  supra. 
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Fourth  International,  to  replace  the  "bankrupt  Third  and  to  carry  out 

2 

the  task  of  world,  revolution  left  uncompleted  "by  Lenin.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  within  the  Soviet  Union  to  "build  the 
Russian  section  of  the  Fourth  International  which  will  play  its  part  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Stalin  "bureaucracy. 

3 

Defend  the  Soviet  Union:  A Worker b(  State*.  Despite  the  harsh  criti- 
cisms which  the  Trotskyists  have  made  of  Stalin  and  his  “bureaucracy" , the 

Fourth  Internationalists  have  still  maintained  that  for  all  its  "bureau- 

4 

cratic  distortions"  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still  a workers  state  must  be 
staunchly  defended  from  the  attacks  of  the  fascists  and  capitalist-imperial- 
ists. The  position  of  the  Trotskyists  on  this  point  has  been  without 
equivocation,  they  have  asserted. 

“What  attitude  should  we  take  towards  the  Soviet  Union?  There  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  fascist  states,  so  that  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  fascist 
countries  against  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  immaterial  to  the  working 
chsB  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  defeated  or  not.  We  of  the  Socialist 
Workers'  party  consider  such  an  attitude  absolutely  incorrect.  The  Russian 
proletarian  revolution  of  1917  placed  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers  who  then  proceeded  to  nationalize  the  industries.  Thus  far  the 
means  of  production  have  not  been  returned  to  private  ownership.  It  is 
true  that  the  Russian  workers  have  no  economic  or  political  democracy,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  private  ownership  in  the  means  of  production  has  not 
been  restored  as  yet,  and  to  that  extent  the  Soviet  Union  still  remains  a 
workers’  state . 

"As  against  any  attack  by  the  fascists  the  workers  of  the  world  should 
rise  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union,  that  ie,  to  defend  the  basic  conquest  of 
the  proletarian  revolution  and  not  the  despotic  rule  of  Stalinism.  Both 
the  Russian  workers  p™*  the  workers  of  the  rest  of  the  world  have  the  seme 
tasks  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned:  to  defend  it  against  any  at- 
tack by  the  capitalist  states  and  to  purge  it  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  the  workers  are  no  longer  compelled  to  wage  a 
war  against  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  expropriating  them,  that  is, 
they  do  not  have  to  accomplish  a social  revolution.  All  that  they  have  to 


^Trotsky,  Socialist  Appeal.  Uov.  20,  1937,  pp.  5,7. 

^Trotsky,  In  Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  passim.  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
o£J_cit . | 23* 

Trotsky,  "The  Soviet  Utaion  Today,"  Hew  International  (July,  1935),  Vol.  II, 
Ho.  4,  p.  122.  Goldman,  op.  cit..  p.  46. 
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do  is  to  organize  a political  revolution,  to  throw  the  Stalinist  'bureaucracy 
out  and  establish  democracy  in  the  government  and  in  the  factory."^ 


^Goldman,  op.  clt..  pp.  46^47. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  LEAGUE  - FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  — 

CRITICISM  OE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  OPPOSITION 
(LOVESTONE  - BHANBLER  GROUP) 

Introduction 

Trotskyists  in  the  United  States  have  "borne  a traditional  hostility 

towards  the  Lovestone-Brandler  Group.  The  Trotskyists  were  expelled  from 

the  American  Communist  party  in  November  1928  when  the  party  was  still  under 

the  control  of  the  Lovestone  faction;  it  was  Lovestone  and  hie  associates 

1 

who  first  raised  the  hue  and  cry  of  "Trotskyism" . 

Trotskyists  on  the  whole  have  not  given  much  space  in  their  party  press 
to  a consideration  of  the  principles,  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Lovestone- 
Brandler  Group.  Prior  to  1937,  in  any  event,  they  regarded  this  group  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Stalinist  movement  proper,  sometimes  calling  it  the  tail- 
end  of  the  Stalinist  kite;  its  leaders,  in  the  eye s of  the  Trotskyists  al- 
ways attempted  to  minimize  their  differences  with  the  orthodox  movement 

2 

proper,  and  were  hailed  as  "Stalin's  attorneys".  "From  the  date  of  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Communist  party  in  1929  until  1937,  the  Trotskyists  have 
contended,  the  Lovestoneites  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  themselves  re- 
instated into  the  C.P.  To  do  this,  they  gave  an  incorrect  estimate  of  their 
differences  with  the  orthodox  Conmunist  movement:  the  Lovestoneites  main- 
tained (the  Trotskyists  have  stated)  until  long  after  the  adoption  of  the 
new  line  at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comintern,  that  their  differences 
with  the  C.P.  were  not  "based  on  principles  "but  on  conflicting  evaluations 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Oct.  22,  1938,  p.  4. 

3New  Militant.  Dec.  28,  1935,  p.  3. 
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over  what  constituted  correct  tactics.  The  Trotskyists  characterized  this 

3 

as  a dangerously  false  and  misleading  analysis. 

Despite  the  alleged  fundamental  errors  of  the  International  Conmunist 
Opposition,  Trotsky  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  some  of  its  criticisms 
of  the  policies  of  the  Comintern,  hut  their  value  was  held  to  he  circum- 
scribed by  the  I.C.O.'s  basic  outlook. 

0 . . . The  circumstance  that  in  their  criticism  of  the  monkey-shines 
of  the  'third  period' , the  Brandi erites  reiterated  a number  of  old  hut 
correct  concepts,  does  not  at  all  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  their 
general  position.  . . 

A correct  presentation  of  the  Trotskyists  appraisal  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Opposition  necessitates  a three-fold  chronological  division: 
(l)  from  1929  until  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern  in  1935; 

(S)  from  the  Seventh  World  Congress  until  the  summer  of  1937;  (3)  since  the 
summer  of  1937. 

from  1929  until  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern^ 

The  following  were  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  criticism  made 
hy  the  Trotskyists  of  the  Lovestone-Brandler  group:  (1)  its  theoiy  of  0 ex- 
cept! onaliinrf' ; (2)  its  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  socialism  in  one  country; 
(3)  its  defense  of  Stalin  and  the  Soviet  Union  "bureaucracy" ; (4)  its  refusal 
to  break  with  the  Third  International. 

Theory  of  Excentionallsm.  The  major  premises  underlying  the  entire 
orientation  of  the  LoveBtone  group  from  the  time  of  its  expulsion  in  1929 
to  about  1936  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  Trotskyists.  The  latter  completely 


gKew  Militant.  Bov.  23,  1935,  p.  2;  Dec.  28,  1935,  p.  3. 

^Trotsky,  What  Next?  p.  144. 

^•For  a detailed  polemical  survey  of  Brandi er1  s policies,  see  Trotsky,  Two 
Letters  on  the  Question  of  the  German  October,"  Hew  International  (Feb., 
1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  pp.  56-58.  Held,  "The  Course  of  Herr  Brandler," 
Hew  International  (April,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  pp.  119-121;  (May,  1938), 
Vol.  IV,  No.  5,  pp.  146-149. 


rejected  the  theory  of  exceptional  ism  hy  which,  they  inferred,  the  love- 
stone  group  maintained  that  the  tactics  employed  hy  Stalin  in  the  Soviet 
Union  were  sound  and  wholesome  "but  that  the  same  tactics  were  inapplicable 
in  other  sections  of  the  Comintern,  as  in  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
where  different  conditions  required  different  tactics.  The  roots  of  the 
problem  lay  deeper,  the  Trotskyists  held;  such  simple  explanations  were  at 
best  half-truths. 

"...  The  Brandlerists,  in  spite  of  their  apparatus  cadre,  are 
descending  step  by  step;  small  tactical  recipes  cannot  replace  a revolu- 
tionary - strategical  position.  . . 

"...  We't  Marxists,  were  never  patrons  of  the  double  bookkeeping 
system  of  the  Brandi erites  according  to  which  the  policies  of  the  Stalinists 
are  impeccable  in  the  U.S.S.R.  but  ruinous  outside  the  boundaries  of 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  our  conviction  that  they  are  equally  ruinous  in  both 
instances.  . . 

"Sage  American  Brandlerites  (the  Lovestone  group)  complicate  the 
question;  the  economic  policy  of  the  Stalinists,  if  you  please,  is  im- 
peccable, but  the  political  regime  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  bad;  there  is  no 
democracy.  It  does  not  occur  to  these  theoreticians  to  ask  themselves 
why  then  does  Stalin  liquidate  democracy  if  his  economic  policies  are 
correct  and  successful?  Isn*t  it  out  of  fear  that  if  proletarian  democ- 
racy obtained,  the  party  and  the  working  class  would  express  much  too  . 
restlessly  violently  their  enthusiasm  over  his  economic  policies?" 

"...  The  characteristic  feature  of  opportunism  — to  bow  before 
the  power  of  the  present  day  — determines  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Brandlerites  to  the  Stalinists:  'We  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  uncritically 
everything  you  do  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  permit  us  only  to  carry  out  our  policy 
in  our  Germany.*  The  position  of  the  Loves toneitee  in  the  United  States, 
of  the  Right  Opposition  in  Czecho- Slovakia,  and  their  related  seme-social 
democratic,  semi-Conmunist  groups  in  other  countries,  bears  a similar 
character."  ® 

The  Trotskyists  submitted  their  brief  to  show  that  the  problem  was  not 
merely  a question  of  tactics;  if  the  analysis  of  the  Lovestoneites  in  the 


2 

Trotsky,  The  Only  Road,  p.  90. 

^Trotsky,  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Fourth  International . p.  3. 
^Idem. 

^TrotBky,  Problems  of  the  DeveXoianent  of  the  U.S.S.R..  p.  38. 
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Uni  ted  States  (and  elsewhere)  had  "been  correct,  and  the  Comintern  had 
"been  suffering  merely  from  left  tactical  deviations,  the  "line"  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  after  the  Seventh  Wbrld  Congress  (1935)  would  never  have  taken 
such  a sudden  extreme  right  (People's  front)  Bwerve,  they  argued.  They 
therefore  denied  that  the  position  of  the  Comintern  prior  to  1935  could 
have  been  accurately  characterized  as  "ultra-leftism”. 

"But  the  Brandi erites  also  criticize  the  Comintern  policies  of  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  in  a manner  extremely  one-sided  and  theoretically 
dishonest.  Its  sole  vice  appears  to  be  'ultra-Leftlsm' . But  can  any 
one  accuse  Stalin'  s four-year  bloc  with  Chian  Kai-Shek  of  being  'ultra- 
left'?  Can  one  call  the  creation  of  the  Feasant  International  ultra-Left? 

Can  one  assign  to  put  schism  the  bloc  with  the  strikebreakers  of  the 
General  Council?  Or  the  creation  of  worker-peasant  parties  in  Asia,  and 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  the  United  StateB? 

"furthermore,  what  is  the  social  nature  of  Stalinist  ultra-Leftism? 

What  is  it?  A temporary  mood?  A fit  of  sickness?  One  seeks  in  vain 
for  an  answer  from  theoretician  Thalheimer. 

"Meanwhile  the  riddle  has  long  been  solved  by  the  Left  Opposition: 
the  matter  concerns  the  ultra-Left  zig  zag  of  Centrism.  But  precisely 
this  definition,  which  has  very  verified  by  the  developments  of  the  last 
nine  years  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Brandlerites  because  it  finishes  them 
off  too.  They  perpetuated  with  the  Stalinist  faction  all  its  Bight  zig  zags 
hut  rebelled  against  the  Left:  thereby  they  demonstrated  that  they  are  the 
Bight  wing  of  Centrism.  . . ."® 

Commenting  on  the  change  of  "line"  brought  about  by  theSeventh  World 
Congress,  the  New  Mill tant  reported: 

"The  Stalinist  turn  to  social  patriotism  caught  the  Lovestone  group 
unawares.  Their  diagnosis  of  what  was  wrong  with  the  Comintern  was  that  it 
was  ultra-leftist.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  contended  that  the 
ultra-left  swing  of  the  C.I.  (1928-1934)  wbb  only  one  side  of  Stalinism, 
that  Stalinism  veers  right  or  left  in  obedience  to  the  temporary  require- 
ments of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  . . ' 

Socialism  in  One  Country.  Trotsky's  arguments  in  behalf  of  Permanent 
Revolution  as  opposed  to  Socialism  in  One  Country  have  already  "been  indicated. 
Because  the  Lovestoneites  accepted  Stalin'*  theory  of  socialism  in  one  coun- 
try, Trotskyists  regarded  thiB  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  International 
Communist  Opposition  had  broken  with  Marxism-Leninism,  for,  declared  the 


^Trotsky,  What  Next?  up.  143-144.  ("very  verified"  appears  in  original; 
noesibly  a- typographical  error T) 

7New  Militant.  Dec.  28,  1935,  p.  3. 
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Trotsbyists,  'bound  up  with  this.  theory  were  numerous  errors  which  went  to 

8 

the  very  roots  of  the  Third  International  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"It  is  true  that  the  Stalinist  theory  of  'socialism  in  one  country' 

(and  no  otherl),  which  became  the  official  doctrine  of  the  Comintern,  and 
sharply  separated  the  Left  Opposition  from  both  the  Stalinists  end  Love- 
Btoneites,  was  also  a break  with  the  revolutionary  international! on  of 
Uarx  and  Lenin.  Nevertheless,  the  full  practical  consequences  of  this 
theory  were  not  imnediately  apparent  to  even  the  most  advanced  workers. 

Sbr  many  years  it  Beamed  to  them  a highly  abstract  issue.  It  took  ten 
years  of  defeats  and  downsllding  under  Stalin's  leadership,  culminating 
in  the  German  catastrophe,  before  the  revolutionary  faction  of  the  Comintern 
could  announce  the  death  of  the  Comintern  as  a revolutionary  Instrument, 
and  the  necessity  of  building  a new  International  ."9 

Defense  of  Stalinism  and  the  Soviet  Union  Bureaucracy.  Trotsbyists 
strongly  condemned  what  they  considered  the  eriticize-the-tactics-but- 
de fend- the- theory  attitude  of  the  International  Communist  Opposition. 

Despite  "disagreements  with  Stalin",  alleged  the  Trotskyists,  at  every  show- 
down the  International  Conmunist  Opposition  gave  Stalin  a vote  of  confidence 
and  support. 

"In  the  Bussian  question,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the  international 
Sight  wing  leads  a parasitic  existence,  by  nourishing  itself  chiefly  upon 
the  criticism  of  the  practical  and  secondary  mistakes  of  the  Comintern, 
whose  opportunist  policy  it  approves  in  the  fundamental  questions.  The 
unprincipledness  of  the  Brandlerltes  shows  itself  most  nakedly  and  cynically 
in  the  questions  which  are  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  U.S.S.B.  In  the 
period  of  the  government's  betting  on  the  kulaks  the  Brandlerltes  completely 
supported  the  official  course  and  demonstrated  that  no  policy  other  than 
that  of  S talin-Byko v-Bucharin  could  be  carried  out.  After  the  turn  of  1928, 
the  Brandlerltes  were  reduced  to  an  expectant  silence,  When  the  successes 
of  the  industrialization,  unexpected  by  them,  showed  themselves,  the 
Brandlerltes  uncritically  adopted  the  program  of  the  'Five  Year  Flan  in 
four  years'  and  the  'liquidation  of  the  kulak  as  a class'.  The  Bight  wingers 
demonstrated  their  complete  inability  for  a revolutionary  orientation  and 
Mp-nrtpn  foresight,  coming  forward  at  the  same  time  as  the  advocates  of  the 
Stalinist  regime  in  the  U.S.S.B.  . . . 

The  International  Conmunist  Opposition's  defense  of  the  Soviet  bureau- 
cracy took  many  fonns,  it  was  stated.  The  leaders  condoned  the  bureaucratic 


Q 

Schachtman,  Ten  Years,  pp.  77-78. 

9 New  Militant.  Dec.  28,  1935,  p.  3. 

■^Trotsky,  Problems  of  the  Development  of  the  U.S.S.B..  pp.  37-38. 
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natare  of  the  Stalin  regime  by  deprecating  the  capacities  of  the  rank-and- 
file;  they  attempted  to  discredit  Trotsky' s criticisms  of  the  ruling  caste 
"by  making  such  criticism  synonymous  with  attacks  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  Sight  camp-followers  of  Centrism,  the  Brandlerites,  try  to 
justify  the  strangulation  of  the  party  hy  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  by 
appealing  to  the  'lack  of  culture'  of  the  working  masses,  which  does  not 
at  all  prevent  them,  at  the  same  time,  from  awarding  the  Russian  proleta-  ^ 
riat  the  odious  monopoly  in  the  construction  of  socialism  in  one  country." 

"...  Who  would  have  dared,  prior  to  October  or  in  the  first  years 
after  the  revolution,  to  refer  to  the  'backwardness'  of  the  Russian  proleta- 
riat in  defense  of  bureaucratism  in  the  party! 

August  Thalheimer,  leading  member  of  the  International  Communist 

Opposition,  attacked  Trotsky  for  doubting  "...  the  proletarian  character 

of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  socialist  character  of  the  economic  construc- 
13 

tion" , To  this  charge  Trotsky  replied  in  this  manner: 

"...  Thereby  Thalheimer  only  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  he 
identifies  the  workers'  government  with  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  He  demands 
the  Soviet  Union  be  regarded  not  through  the  eyes  of  the  international 
proletariat  but  nowise  other  than  through  the  spectacles  of  the  Stalinist 
faction.  In  other  words,  he  reasons  not  as  a theoretician  of  the  proleta- 
riat revolution  but  as  a flunkey  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  Insulted 
and  disgraced,  but  a flunkey  just  the  same,  who  awaits  forgiveness.  . . 

Defense  of  Third  International.  The  stalwart  support  of  the  Third 
International  by  the  International  Communist  Opposition  also  drew  heavy  fire 
from  the  Trotskyists,  whose  indictment  of  the  Third  International  as  a rub- 
ber stamp  for  Stalinism  has  already  been  indicated.  Trotsky  charged  that 
the  defense  of  the  Third  International  by  calling  its  catastrophic  failures 
"honest  mistakes"  again  proceeded  from  the  desires  of  the  Love stone-S randier 
group  to  minimize  its  differences  and  regain  admittance  into  the  Communist 
International.  These  "honest  mistakes",  in  the  eyes  of  the  Trotskyists, 


^Trotsky,  op.  clt..  p.  17. 
^Ibid. . p.  18. 

■^Trotsky,  What  Next?  p.  138. 
14Ihld. . pp.  138-139. 
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proceeded  from  corrupting  the  principles  of  Uarxism-Leninian,  and  not  from 
mere  deviation  in  tactical  matters. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  of  Bertram  Wolfe,  a leading  Lovestoneite, 
("The  Comintern  must  hasten  to  clean  house."),  the  Trotskyists  went  on  to 
declare: 

"'The  Comintern  must  clean  house'  — what  a fantastic  joket  Beal 
revolutionists  will  no  more  ask  the  degenerate  Third  International  to 
clean  house  than  they  will  ask  the  degenerate  Second  International  to 
dean  house.  Both  are  equally  incapable. "15 

From  the  Seventh  World  Congress  to  the  Summer  of  1937 


The  drastic  change  in  the  Comintern' s policy  after  the  Seventh  World 
CongreBB  found  a bewildered  Lovestone-Brandler  group,  the  Trotskyists  alleged. 
The  adoption  of  the  People's  Front  policies  no  longer  made  it  possible  for 
the  latter  to  speak  of  mere  tactical  differences;  actually  principled  dif- 
ferences now  existed.  But  the  prospects  of  reconciliation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Opposition  with  the  Comintern  loomed  large.  The  result, 
according  to  the  Trotskyists,  was  an  obvious  floundering  in  regard  to  the 
policies  to  be  adopted,  and  the  exertion  of  strenuous  efforts  to  minimize 
existing  differences  with  the  Comintern. 

"The  official  blessing  given  to  social -patriotism  by  the  Seventh 
Congress  confronted  the  Lovestone  group  with  an  inescapable  decision.  The 
Seventh  Congress  wub  not  merely  another  incident.  They  had  to  choose: 

Either  break  with  the  social -patriotic  Comintern  or  capitulate  to  it. 
Capitulation  meant,  this  time,  capitulation  on  fundamental  principles  with 
no  nonsense  about  'disagreeing  but  continuing  our  work  for  unity'.  . . . 

"{this  all-important  question  produced  a crisis  in  the  Lovestone  group. 

. . . For  a few  weeks,  they  teetered  back  and  forth  on  the  edge  of  breaking 
with  Stalinism.  In  those  few  weeks,  they  clearly  indicated  what  the  issue 
was.  Then  — they  turned  back  and,  ever  since,  as  we  shall  show,  they 
demonstrated  that  to  remain  a 'loyal  opposition1  after  the  Seventh  Congress 
requires  an  entirely  new  level  of  subservience  to  Stalinism;  requires,  in 
fact,  nothing  less  than  a whitewash  of  social-patriotism  and  to  play  the 
role  of  Stalinist  agents  for  organic  unity.  . . 

15Hew  Militant.  Nov.  23,  1935,  p.  2. 

^New  Militant.  Dec.  28,  1935,  p.  3. 
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An  example  of  what  the  Trotskyists  regarded,  as  pussyfooting  hy  the 
Lovestone  group  was  its  early  effort  to  "whitewash.  the  Stalinist  War 
Program" . Instead  of  denouncing  the  war  position  of  the  Comintern  as  an 
out-and-out  "betrayal  of  Marxism-Leninism,  Lovestone  was  charged  with  formu- 
lating the  theory  of  "mixed  wars"  which,  to  the  Trotskyists,  was  a hack- 
handed way  of  justifying  Stalinism. 

"...  Lovestone  developed  the  theory  that  the  'sole*  deviation  of 
the  C.I*  was  on  the  question  of  'mixed  wars',  i.e.,  wars  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  was  involved  on  one  side,  and  that  even  this  deviation 
arose  from  the  laudable  desire  to  protect  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  'mixed 
wars'  are  the  only  kind  of  large-scale  wars  which  are  possible  in  a 
period  in  which  all  wars  tend  to  be  international  in  scope,  and  since 
Social  Democrats  support  capitalist  governments  from  the  equally  laudable 
desire  to  protect  the  working  class  organizations  against  the  foreign 
enemy,  Lovestone' s arguments  do  not  hold  water  for  a moment.  . . 

From  this  and  many  other  instances,  the  Trotskyists  charged,  the 
Lovestone  group  indicated  that  it  was  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  at- 
tain unity  with  the  Comintern.  They  therefore  concluded: 

"The  Lovestoneites  are  Stalinist  Agents,  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
contempt  and  to  he  fought  as  infransigeantly,  as  Stalinism  itself." ^ 

1 

Since  1937 


After  1937,  when  the  Lovestoneites  declared  they  made  their  irrevocable 
’break  with  Stalin  aad  the  Third  International,  the  Trotskyists  regarded  this 
as  final  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  their  own  basic  analyses  and  premises. 

"We  thus  see  that  the  Lovestoneite  fundamental  theories,  analysis, 
logic  and  conclusions  on  this  basic  question  have  been  refuted  by  history 
itself,  as  inadvertantly  admitted  by  the  Lovestoneites  themselves. 

"What  remains?  Bewilderment,  spiced  with  critical  hits  taken  from 
Trotskyism;  apologies  for  their  old  position,  and  a utopian  conception 
that  although  in  Russia  'There  can  be  no  hope  for  any  kind  of  democratic 
rights  either  inside  or  outside  the  party'  the  removal  of  Stalin  (that  is, 


%ew  Militant.  Nov.  23,  1935,  p.  2. 

*^New  Militant.  Dec.  28,  1935,  p.  3. 

^"Lovestone ' s Travels,"  Socialist  Appeal.  July  2,  1938,  p.  4. 
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the  overthrow  of  the  "bureaucracy)  ’can  take  place  thru  the  channel  of 
evolution*  (ICO  resolution,  June  25) . 

And  with  this  eclectic  program  the  International  of  Lovestone-Thalheimer- 
Brockway-Gorkin  is  to  be  organized l 


on  Moscow  Trials.  The  change  in  attitude  of  the  Love stonei tee 

on  the  question  of  Trotsky's  guilt  in  the  Moscow  Trials  has  already  been 
3 

noted.  Trotsky  himself  answered  Bertram  Wolfe's  review  of  "The  Case  of 


Leon  Trotsky"  which  appeared  in  the  New  Republic  of  November  24,  1937.  In 
that  review  Wolfe  had  declared  that  he  had  been  convinced  by  the  book  that 


Trotsky  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Soviet  government;  that  his  former  evaluation  had  been  unsound. 

"...  A Marxist  who  openly  declares  that  the  Moscow  trials  were  an 
enigma  to  him  until  the  appearance  of  the  report  of  the  Coyoacan  hearing 
thereby  admits  that  he  has  not  understood  the  most  important  events  and 
processes  of  contemporary  hi  story. "4 

"Bertram  Wolfe  saw  a little  piece  of  truth  but,  as  has  been  said  al- 
ready, he  saw  it  from  a formally  Judicial  and  Individually  psychological 
point  of  view.  That  shows  that  he  belongs  to  that  generation  of  Marxists 
which  is  deft  in  organizational  maneuvers  and  chess  moves  hut  completely 
unlearned  in  a Marxist  approach  to  great  problems.  We  value  the  sincerity 
of  the  acknowledgement  of  Walfe  and  we  say  this  without  the  least  irony. 

But  it  is  exactly  because  of  this  that  we  advise  Wolfe  to  throw  off  the 
petty  consideration  of  clannishness,  to  approach  the  problem  without  that 
cynicism  which  characterizes  Brandler-Lovestone,  to  study  anew  the  problem 
of  tbe  Soviet  revolution  and  to  re-examine  his  position  from  beginning  to 
end.  Otherwise  Wolfe  will,  with  a delay  of  some  years,  have  to  make  new 
discoveries.  And  time,  meanwhile,  does  not  wait.  The  problems  are  big. 
Important  work  is  to  be  done," ® 

Although  significant  differences  no  longer  seem  to  exist  on  such 
fundamentals  of  Marxism  as  the  war  question  and  the  People's  Front,  there 
are  still  BOme  criticisms  which  the  Socialist  Workers  party  has  made  of  the 
Lovestoneites:  their  affiliation  to  the  London  Bureau;  their  support  of  the 
P.O.UJ4.  in  Spain;  their  affiliation  to  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War  Committee. 


2 

"Carter,  "Lovestoneites  Change  'Line'  Under  Impact  of  Recent  Events  in 
U.S.S.R. Socialist  Anneal.  Dec.  11,  1937,  p.  6. 

ri 

Discussed  supra. 

^Trotsky,  "Bertram  Wolfe  on  the  Moscow  Trials,"  Socialist  Appeal . Dec.  4, 
1937,  p.  5. 

^Idem. 
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The  London  Bureau.  The  general  criticism  of  the  London  Bureau,  to 

which  the  Lovestoneites  are  affiliated,  has  “been  that  its  program  is  one  of 

vacillating  centrism  and  not  revolutionary  Marxism. 

7 

Keen  America  Out  of  Far  Committee.  A similar  criticism  has  “been  made 

of  the  K.A.O.W.  Committee;  The  program  of  this  organization  is  not  based 

upon  revolutionary  Marxism;  no  effort  has  been  made  to  link  war  and  the 

class  struggle,  hence  it  cannot  be  effective  in  its  proposals. 

8 

The  P.O.U.M.  The  program  of  the  which  the  Lovestoneites  sup- 

ported in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  was  admitted  by  the  Trotskyists  to  be  sound 

9 

in  its  fundamental  features.  The  criticisms  made,  however,  were  these; 

The  P.O.U.M.  entered  the  People’s  Front  government  in  Catalonia  in  1936; 
the  following  year  it  abandoned  the  workers  on  the  barricades  in  Barcelona 
when  the  masses  showed  a revolutionary  upsurge  end  a will  to  Bmash  the 
Stalinist  counter-revolution. 


^Socialist  Workers  Party,  on.  clt..  p.  14.  Carter,  "A  Meeting  of  Bankrupts," 
New  International  (May,  1938),  Vol . IV,  No.  5,  pp.  139-141.  Trotsliy,  "The 
International  Association  of  Squeezed  Lemons  (No.  3^),"  New  International 
(Dec.,  1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  12,  pp.  364-365. 

7 

Carter,  op.  cit..  p.  140. 

8 

Trotsky,  "The  Lesson  of  Spain — The  Last  Warning,"  Socialist  Appeal.  Jan. 

15,  1938,  pp.  4-6. 

^Morrow,  Revolution  and  Counter-Revolution  in  Spain,  p.  72. 

10Morrow,  op.  clt..  p.  54;  "The  War  in  Spain, " New  International  (Peh . ,1938) , 
Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  60. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TEE  SOCIALIST  WORKERS  PARTY  — CRITICISM  OP 
OTHER  MARXIAN  POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS 


Second  (Socialist)  International 

The  Trotskyists  have  continued  to  evaluate  the  Second  Socialist 
International  in  terms  almost  identical  with  those  first  enunciated  hy 
the  Bolsheviks  during  the  formative  period  of  the  Third  International. 

They  have  alleged  that  the  Second  Socialist  International  has  thoroughly 
discredited  itself  prior  to,  during,  and  since  the  World  War. 

Prior  to  1914,  its  parties  had  already  abandoned  revolutionary  Marxism, 
in  favor  of  class-collaboration  and  "participation  in  bourgeois  coalition 
governments",  the  S.W.F.  has  alleged.*  During  the  war,  it  very  quickly 
came  to  the  aid  and  rescue  of  its  "bourgeois-capitalist  governments  ("sup- 
port the  fatherland")  by  defending  their  war  aimB  and  imperialist  objectives 

2 

and  by  whipping  the  working  class  into  line  to  do  likewise. 

Since  the  World  War,  the  Trotskyists  have  again  charged,  the  Second 
International  has  pursued  similar  policies,  destructive  of  militant,  revolu- 
tionary working  class  action.  The  vacillations  of  the  German  and  Austrian 

Social  Democracies  most  effectively  helped  bring  on  workers'  defeat  and 
3 

fascism.  Por  a time  it  appeared  to  Trotskyists  as  though  this  Internation- 
al could  he  reformed  (the  "French  turn"),  hut  its  recent  policies  have  been 

^Socialist  Workers  Party,  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Const! tutlon.pp .11-12. 
2 

Bchachtman,  "The  Second  International  in  the  War,"  Mew  International  (Aug., 
1934),  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  43-47. 

^Jajnes,  World  Revolution.  1917-1936.  pp.  97-107.  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
op.  clt..  p.  12. 
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declared  to  lie  identical  with  those  it  formerly  espoused. 

11  ...  At  the  present  time,  the  most  important  remaining  parties  of 
the  Second  International  (Great  Britain,  France)  have  already  proclaimed 
their  social -patriot!  am  in  the  coming  war,  have  voted  for  the  imperialist 
armament  budgets , and  are  making  ready  once  again  to  lead  the  masses  to 
slaughter  for  the  cause  of  ‘cUinocratic  imperialism*;  . . .H'* 


Socialist  Party.  U.S.A. 


left  Tarn  — 1934.  The  rise  of  the  Militant  movement  in  the  Socialist 

party,  culminating  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles  (Detroit  Convention, 

1 2 

1934)  and  the  Cleveland  Convention  (1936)  marked  a distinct  leftward  trend 
in  the  party,  away  from  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  Second  International 
in  the  direction  of  a more  vigorous,  revolutionary  socialism.  The  Trotsky- 
ists criticized  many  of  the  alleged  "centrist”  tendencies  which  stressed 

3 4 

themselves  after  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  But  because  of  basic  agreement 
upon  the  war  question,  they  finally  liquidated  their  own  organization 
early  in  1936  joined  with  the  S.P.  to  build  a revolutionary  Marxist 
party  in  the  United  States. 

The  Trotskyists  have  maintained  that  the  S.P.  reached  its  peak  of  post- 
war development  during  those  months  when  they  were  members  of  the  party. 

They  have  attributed  their  expulsion  (1937)  to  the  machinations  of  the  al- 
leged bureaucracy  of  the  party  whose  vested  interests  and  leadership  were 

5 

threatened  by  the  vigorous  policies  of  the  Trotskyists. 

^Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  clt. . p.  12. 

^Schachtman,  “What  Next  in  the  Socialist  Party,"  New  International  (Nov., 
1934),  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  98-100. 

^New  Militant.  May  30,  1936,  pp.  1,3,4. 

3Schachtman,  “Right  Fact  in  the  Socialist  Party,"  New  International  (Dec., 
1934),  Yol.  I,  No.  5,  pp.  131-134.  New  Militant.  Aug.  10,  1935,  p.  3; 

Oct.  12,  1935,  pp.  1,2;  Oct.  26,  1935,  p.  3;  March  14,  1936,  p.  3. 

^For  example.  Socialist  Appeal,  Dec.  15,  1936,  pp.  1-6;  March  1937,  pp.  29-36. 

® Socialist  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  16.  Goldman,  What  Is  Socialism? 
p.  38.  Socialist  Appeal.  Aug.  14,  1937,  passim. 
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Slnce  1937.  The  Trotskyists  have  alleged  that  since  their  expulsion 
from  the  S.P.  all  revolutionary  elements  have  withdrawn  from  the  party, 
with  perhaps  a few  exceptions;  that  the  party  is  dead  and  nothing  is  left 

hut  a right  aid  centrist  leadership  without  any  rank-and-f il e following. 

6 

It  has  characterized  the  S.P.  as  "a  head  without  a body". 

"...  The  American  Socialist  Party  has  succumbed  to  a malignant 
malady  known  as  centrism.  The  progressive  development  of  the  party 
signalized  by  the  victory  over  the  ossified  Old  Guard  at  the  Detroit  con- 
vention in  1934  and  confirmed  two  years  later  at  Cleveland,  when  the  Old 
Guard  finally  split  away,  was  abruptly  arrested  a few  months  after  the 
Chicago  convention  last  year.  Terrified  by  their  own  verbal  audacity, 
the  party  centrists  made  common  cause  with  the  right  wing  of  Thomas-Hoan- 
Laidler.  They  launched  a red-baiting  expulsion  campaign  against  the 
'Trotskyists1  as  a prerequisite  — we  quote  one  of  the  expulsioniets  — 
to  putting  the  party  on  the  auction  block  in  the  New  York  municipal  elec- 
tions where  it  was  sold,  without  bids,  to  the  LaGuardia  combination,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  Stalinists, 

"The  mass  expulsion  of  the  left  wing,  carried  out  in  as  brutally 
bureaucratic  a manner  as  ever  Tinder  that  Stalinist  regime  for  which  Thomas, 
Syler  and  Co.  profess  such  a virgin  abhorrence,  ripped  the  revolutionary 
heart  out  of  the  Socialist  party.  Whole  state  and  local  organizations  of 
the  party  disappeared  from  the  roster;  the  decisive  majority  of  the  youth 
organization  came  over  to  the  Fourth  International,  leaving  the  old  party 
with  an  all  hut  empty  shell;  large  numbers  of  members,  in  addition,  dropped 
out  of  the  party,  disgusted  and  disillusioned  by  the  turn  In  policy  and 
regime  of  the  official  leader ship. 

"But  hare  lies  the  tragedy  of  the  present-day  Socialist  Party.  It 
has  neither  the  revolutionary  intransigence  and  principle  of  a Marxist 
sect  without  masses,  nor  the  masses  of  a large  and  growing  reformist  party 
without  revolutionary  principle.  It  ie  a centrist  propaganda  group,  with 
the  weight  of  political  emphasis  placed  at  the  right.  . . ."® 

Finally,  the  Trotskyists  have  charged,  the  last  steps  marking  the 

decadence  degeneration  of  the  S.P.  were  taken  when  it  negotiated  to  ef- 

9 

feet  re-unification  with  the  Old  Guard,  and  its  preparation  for  the  party' s 
liquidation  into  the  American  Labor  party.^  The  6.W.P.  has  thus  held  that 


6Schachtroan,  "A  Head  Without  a Body,"  New  International  (June,  1938),  Vol. 
IV,  No.  6,  p.  175. 

7Ibid. . p.  175. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  175-176. 

^Socialist  Appeal.  Aug.  6,  1938,  p.  4;  Nov.  5,  1938,  p.  4;  Jan.  7,  1939, 
p.  4;  Jan.  28,  1939,  p.  4;  Feb.  21,  1939,  p.  3. 

10Socialist  Appeal,  March  12,  1938,  p.  1;  Dec.  10,  1938,  p.  3;  Jan.  7, 
1939,  p.  4. 
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as  a force  for  revolutionary  socialism  in  the  United  States  the  Socialist 

parly  is  completely  out  of  the  picture. 

"The  Socialist  Party  is  finished.  This  can  hardly  any  longer  "be  a 
matter  of  dispute  for  either  its  friends  or  its  foes.  The  problem  now, 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  vigorous  of  its  N.E.G.  members,  is  only  how 
most  quickly  and  mercifully  to  get  the  Job  done  with. "I* 

The  Splinter  Movements 

Save  for  sharp  polemical  notes  which  have  appeared  in  the  Trotskyist 

1 

press  at  infrequent  intervals,  the  Trotskyists  have  made  no  detailed  ex- 
planations of  their  points  of  difference  with  the  many  smaller  movements 
formerly  adhering  to  TrotBky  and  the  Fourth  International. 

Max  Schachtman,  editor  of  the  New  International,  has  made  a brief  sur- 
vey of  these  many  movements,  but  has  intimated  that  they  should  not  be 
2 

taken  seriously. 

He  has  indicated  that  11  ...  in  virtually  every  case,  those  who  split 

away  proclaimed  themselves  the  only  'genuine  Trotskyists'  and  unlike  us, 

whom  they  doomed  to  disintegration,  the  possessors  of  sure-fire  recipes 

3 

for  'mass  activity' .* 

After  giving  his  version  of  their  essential  characteristics,  he  has 
dubbed  them  a n . . . ludicrous  picture  of  sterility  and  futility  to  which 

4 

ultra-leftist  sectarianism  condemns  itself.  . . ." 


^Socialist  Anneal.  Nov.  5,  1938,  p.  4. 

^■por  example , New  Militant.  June  6,  1936,  p.  2. 

^Schachtman,  "Footnotes  for  Historians,"  New  International  (Dec.,  1938), 
Vol . IV,  No.  12,  pp.  377-379. 

3Ibld. . p.  377* 

4Ibld.,  p.  379. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI 

THE  SPLINTER  MOVEMENTS 

Introduction 

In  addition  to  the  Marxian  movements  discussed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  there  remain  for  brief  consideration  a number  of  lesser-known 
groups.  Some  have  been  organized  by  former  adherents  to  the  official 
Trotskyist  anfl  other  movements,  and  have  been  known  as  the  "splinter’1 
groups.  Others  have  professedly  derived  their  perspectus  directly  from 
Marx;  these  will  be  considered  under  a "miscellaneous"  heading. 

One  who  has  made  only  a casual  survey  of  the  prolific  literature 
printed  (and  mimeographed)  by  the  "splinter"  movements  must  have  noted 
that  they  continuously  carry  on  a lively  battle  with  each  other  over 
differences  which  loom  large  to  them,  although  Marxists  not  associated 
with  their  movements  have  characterized  their  polemics  as  extremely  sec- 
tarian and  fruitless. 

The  following  are  among  the  many  problems  which  have  given  rise  to 
acute  differences:  the  political  character  of  the  Soviet  state  under  its 
present  leadership;  the  alleged  errors  of  the  Trotskyists;  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  the  causes  of  the  Loyalist  defeat;  correct  strategy  and  tac- 
tics for  the  American  scene,  etc. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  another  volume,  equally  ponderous, 
can  be  written  to  describe  their  positions  on  these  and  other  questions, 
and  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  polemics  in  which  they  have  engaged. 
Readers  who  are  interested  in  these  problems  should  consult  complete  files 
of  the  newspapers  magazines  mentioned  in  connection  with  each  of  the 


movements  discussed. 
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pomnunist  League  of  Struggle 

History.  The  Communist  League  of  Struggle  was  organized,  "by  Albert 
Weisbord  and  Vera  Bach  in  1931.  Both  have  a record  of  political  and  trade 
union  activity  going  back  many  years.  Weisbord  joined  the  Socialist  move- 
ment In  1919,  headed  the  Young  People's  Socialist  League  for  a time,  and 
also  became  a member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Socialist 
party.  In  1924  he  joined  the  Communist  party  where  he  was  active  as  a 
trade  union  leader.  He  organized  the  National  Textile  Workers  Union  and 
gave  active  leadership  and  direction  to  the  Passaic,  New  Bedford,  Paterson 
and  Gastonia  strikes  of  the  middle  twenties.  Vera  Bitch  has  a similar 

history  of  political  and  trade  union  activity  going  back  to  membership  in 

1 

the  Communist  party  in  1919. 

In  1931,  following  a struggle  with  the  Communist  party  leadership 

headed  by  Poster,  whose  policies  Weisbord  declared  to  be  opportunistic  and 

no  better  than  those  of  the  supplanted  leader,  Lovestone,  both  Weisbord  and 

2 

Buch  were  expelled  from  the  Communist  party.  They  subsequently  f owned  the 

Communist  League  of  Struggle  which  for  a time  was  affiliated  to  the  Inter- 

3 

national  Left  Opposition,  the  Trotskyist  organization. 

Erom  1931  to  1934,  the  Communist  League  of  Struggle  closely  supported 
the  position  taken  by  Trotsky  on  the  Second  International,  the  Third  Inter- 
national, Stalin  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  need  for  a Fourth  Interna- 

4 

tional.  It  etrongly  condemned  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Sixth  World 
•^GLass  Struggle  (January  1936),  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  p.  32. 

^Weisbord,  "Hy  Expulsion  from  the  Comnunist  Party, Claes  Struggle  (Aug.- 
Sept.,  1931),  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  p.  3;  The  Conquest  of  Power.  Vol.  II,  p,1116n. 

2Idem. 

"Such,  What  is  "Trotskyism?*? — Principles  of  the  Left  Opposition.  Weisbord, 
Ear  a New  Comaunlst  International.  Communist  League  of  Struggle,  The  Strug- 
gle for  Communism  — The  Position  of  the  Internationalist-Communists  of  the 
United  States. 
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Cpngress  of  the  Comintern  (1928)  which  led  to  such  doctrines  ae  social- 

fascism,  dual  -unionism,  the  uni ted-f ront-from-belo w.  It  condemned  the 

attempts  to  substitute  socialism  in  one  country  for  the  theory  of  permanent 
5 

revolution.  It  echoed  Trotsky’s  attacks, with  some  disagreements,  upon  the 
Stalin  'bureaucracy  and  the  fallacious  doctrines  which  were  spelling  the  doom 

g 

of  revolutionary  Marxism.  (After  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Conmu- 

nist  International  it  denounced,  along  with  the  Trotskyists,  the  People’  o 

Front — Democracy  versus  Fascism  orientation,  with  all  its  implications,  as 

7 

a serloUB  departure  from  the  fundamentals  of  Marxism  Leninism.  ) 

Differences  with  the  Communist  League  of  America  (Socialist  Workers 
N 8 

Party) . In  March,  1934,  the  Communist  League  of  Struggle  issued  a polemical 
statement  setting  forth  its  differences  with  the  Communist  League  of  America 
(the  Cannon- Schachtman  group  adhering  to  Trotsky,  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  Socialist  Workers  Party),®  The  former  listed  fourteen  points  of 
difference,  of  varying  degrees  of  importance,  including  such  matters  as: 
failure  of  the  C.L.A.  to  evaluate  the  New  Deal  correctly;  lack  of  ability 
to  apply  correctly  the  principles  of  the  Left  Opposition  to  the  American 
scene;  failure  to  advocate  direct  action  by  unemployed  workers;  rejection  of 


5Idem. 

C 

Class  Struggle  (Feb.,  1936),  Vol.  71,  No,  2,  pp.  1-11.  Weisbord,  For  A 
New  Communist  International,  pp.  4-5.  Communist  League  of  Struggle,  The 
Struggle  for  Communism,  pp.  31-34. 

^ Class  Struggle  (Oct.,  1935),  Vol.  7,  Nos.  9-10,  pp.  6-11;  Feb.,  1937, 

Vol.  VI I ( No.  2*  pp.  16—21* 

®For  differences  between  Weisbord  and  the  Canno n- Sc bac ht man  group  see 
Class  Struggle  (Feb.,  1934),  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  pp.  16-18;  (June-July,  1934), 
Vol.  IV,  Nos.  6-7,  pp.  2-3;  (Jan.,  1935),  Vol,  V,  No.  1,  pp.  29-34;  (Feb., 
1935),  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  pp.  31-36;  (June,  1935),  Vol.  V,  No!  6,  pp.  14-17; 
(Aug.,  1935),  Vol.  V,  Nos.  7-8,  pp.  16-22.  Communist  League  of  Struggle, 
The  Struggle  for  Communism,  pp.  48-50. 

Q 

Communist  League  of  Struggle,  Our  Differences  with  the  Communist  League 
of  America,  (internal  Bulletin,  March,  1934.) 
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Eel  f-de  termini  sm  in  the  Black  Belt;  sectarianism  in  tnasB  work  and.  trade 

10 

union  tactics;  adherence  to  legality;  rempant  factionalism. 

In  November,  19154,  after  Trotsky  had  urged  the  French  Trotskyists  to 
join  the  Socialist  Party  ("the  French  turn"),  the  Communist  League  of 
Struggle  found  it  necessary  to  break  with  Trotsky.  The  latter  was  severely 
taken  to  task  for  ordering  Trotskyists  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national whose  bankruptcy  Trotsky  himself  had  condemned  time  and  again.  In 
short,  Trotsky  was  accused  of  capitulating  to  reformism  and  was  declared 

incapable  of  giving  proper  direction  and  capable  leadership  to  the  forces 

11 

working  for  the  formation  of  a Fourth  International. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  direction  action,  which  the  Communist  League 

of  America  utterly  rejected,  important  differences  between  the  two  groups 

In  respect  to  the  American  scene  should  be  noted;  (l)  Weisbord*  e analysis 

on  the  Negro  question  embraced  self- determinism  in  the  Black  Belt,  in 

identical  terms  with  the  Communist  party;  this  was  regarded  as  unsound  and 

12 

was  rejected  by  the  Cannon-Schachtaan  group.  (2)  The  Communist  League  of 

Struggle  opposed  all  overtures  towards  the  formation  of  a Labor  or  Farmer- 

Labor  party,  contrary  to  the  position  adopted  by  the  Socialist  Workers 

Party  in  1938.  In  this  connection  Weisbord  declared: 

11  . . . Everything  must  be  done  to  stimulate  the  tendency  to  direct 
action,  the  willingness  of  the  American  to  take  matters  directly  into  his 
own  hands  and  to  solve  problems  in  the  open.  Precisely  at  this  time  would 
it  be  incorrect  to  develop  parliamentary  illusions  concerning  the  formation 
of  a Farmer— Labor  Party  in  order  to  tear  the  workers  from  the  bourgeoisie  and 
to  place  them  on  the  road  to  the  struggle  for  power.  It  is  not  via  parlia- 
mentary action  and  electioneering  that  the  struggle  for  power  will  take 
place  in  this  country.  Contrary  to  the  propaganda  spread  by  the  liberals, 


Ibidem. 

^Weisbord,  "We  Break  with  Trotsky,"  mass  Struggle  (November,  1934),  Vol . 
17,  No.  11,  pp.  1-7. 

12Ibld. . pp.  7-11.  Weisbord,  The  Conquest  of  Power.  Vol.  II,  pp.  1168-1170. 
Griffin,  "Self-Determination  and  the  Negro  Masses,"  Class  Struggle  (Jan., 
1935),  Vol.  7,  Ho.  1,  pp.  9-11. 

13 

Class  Struggle  (Feb.,  1936),  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  pp.  16-23. 
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the  socialists,  and  the  Stalinists,  there  is  little  tradition  of  par- 
liamentarism among  the  mass  of  proletarians  in  America.  In  fact,  the 
hest  way  to  place  the  workers  under  the  control  of  the  capitalists  would 
he  to  place  their  activities  on  a parliamentary  basis.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  Communists,  under  certain  circumstances,  cannot  en- 
gage in  election  campaigns,  hut  the  relative  insignificance  of  these 
campaigns  must  he  set  forth  clerly  in  the  present  transitional  period." 

15 

Conception  of  Direction  Action.  In  his  conception  of  direct  action, 
Weisbord  has  most  sharply  differentiated  his  tactics  from  those  of  other 
Fourth  Internationalist  groups  which  stem  from  Trotsky,  as  well  as  from 
the  Communist  and  Socialist  movements  generally.  He  has  argued  that  the 
days  of  rational  discussions  of  remedies  for  unemployment,  hunger  and 
fascism  are  over.  Action  is  necessary  to  crush  the  incipient  fascist  move- 
ments; to  provide  the  needy  with  food,  shelter  and  clothing;  to  secure  the 
realization  of  workers'  demands  in  industry.  Workers  must  therefore  he 
organized  to  defy  their  employers  in  a general  strike;  to  seize  warehouses 
with  food  and  clothing;  to  boycott  products  of  offending  capitalists.  Such 
economic  action  is  pregnant  with  political  implications,  he  has  contended, 
and,  properly  directed,  can  he  transformed  into  a struggle  for  the  overthrow 

of  American  capitalism.  He  has  scoffed  at  those  who  call  this  proporal 

1 6 

"adventuristic"  in  its  nature. 

"If  the  present  epoch  is  one  of  direct  action,  it  is  another  sign  that 
the  revolutionary  movement  must  shift  farther  from  the  idea  that  the  gyra- 
tion of  the  representative  or  of  the  delegate  can  he  substituted  for  the 
action  of  the  mass  itself.  Direct  action  places  before  every  participant 
the  full  consequences  of  his  activity.  He  himself  must  fight  out  all  the 
doubtful  questions  that  besiege  him  before  entering  into  the  battle.  In 
representative  action,  the  masses  remain  passive;  the  field  Is  open  for 
bureaucracy.  In  direct  action  the  masses  themselves  live;  the  representa- 
tive is  merely  the  leader,  and  that  leader  is  best  who  knows  how  to  train 
others  for  leadership.  In  a period  of  direct  action,  the  units  of  the 
revolutionary  party  must  be  small,  and  each  member  must  be  capable  of 


^Sfeisbord,  op.  clt..  Vol.  II,  pp.  1171-1172. 

^^Weisbord,  op.  cit..  Vol.  II,  pp.  1138-1140,  1172-1175.  Class  Struggle. 
March,  1934  (Internal  Bulletin),  pp.  6-7.  Class  Struggle  (Nov.,  1936), 
Vol.  VI,  No.  7,  pp.  1-9. 
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standing  on  Ms  own  feet.  Responsibility  and  capability  "become  tested 
and  developed. "I? 

"In  the  unemployed  field  the  genuine  revolutionary  communists  will 
tend  to  make  the  unemployed  organization  rely  entirely  upon  direct  action 
to  improve  conditions.  Adequate  unemployment  insurance  1b  impossible 
today,  when  the  armies  of  unemployed  are  so  enonnouB.  The  unemployed, 
therefore,  must  be  taught  to  help  themselves.  Communists  and  unemployed 
will  not  spend  must  time  in  legislatures, petitioning,  but  rather  will 
mobilize  their  forces  in  militant  demonstrations  and  will  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  places  where  food  is  stored,  where  fuel  and  clotMng 
may  be  obtained.  Whole  neighborhoods  can  be  aroused  over  the  question  of 
evictions  in  order fc  make  every  eviction  as  costly  as  possible  for  the  land- 
lords. The  general  idea  is  that  the  wealthy  must  find  it  more  costly  to 
make  conditions  worse  than  to  maintain  them  as  they  Eire. 

"Today,  direct  action  can  be  not,  only  a weapon  to  remedy  conditions 
but  a preventive  force.  The  proletariat,  knowing  the  menace  of  facism, 
physically  can  annihilate  the  fascist  movement  at  the  very  start.  After 
all,  in  some  countries  the  organized  labor  movement  is  well  entrenched. 

If  it  knows  that  the  days  of  liberalism  are  numbered  and  must  give  way  to 
fascist  violence,  then  it  will  he  forewarned  enough  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  fascist  forces  to  appear  in  workers’  quarters. 

"The  strategy  of  the  communists  in  this  period  must  be  to  make  the 
demonstrations  as  brutal  and  as  powerful  as  possible.  In  every  case  where 
the  workers  have  been  defeated,  sentimentality  and  liberal  illusions  have 
played  far  too  great  a part.  The  more  firm  and  positive  the  action,  the 
better  the  demonstration. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  question  of  the  fight  against  lyncMngs 
of  the  Negro,  the  labor  organizer,  and  the  poor  wMte  toiler,  furnishes 
a good  illustration  of  the  correct  method.  The  communist  will  not  bewail 
the  institution  of  lyncMng,  but  will  try  to  use  that  institution  against 
the  instigators  of  lyncMng.  The  slogan  1 I$mch  the  lynchers  of  the 
Negroes  and  poor  tollers'  will  mark  the  adoption  of  American  methods  to 
terminate  the  slaughter  of  innocent  workers.  As  part  of  tMs  policy, 
everywhere  the  Negroes  should  be  induced  to  organize  wMte  and  black 
physical  defense  bodies  to  protect  the  poor  masses  and  to  build  up  the  power 
of  the  lowest  strata  of  the  population. 

"Direct  action  logically  leads  to  insurrection.  The  strike,  the  boy- 
cott, the  demonstration,  all  have  tMs  as  their  ultimate  objective  and 
goal. «18 

Weisbord  has  raised  many  additional  points  involving  principles, 
strategy  wnfl  tactics  wMch  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  montMy  periodical  of  the  C.L.S.,  the  Class  Struggle,  and  to 
Weisbord*  b mag  mis  opus,  The  Conquest  of  Power,  for  a more  adequate  presenta- 
of  these  viewpoints. 


Weisbord,  qtd.  clt..  Vol.  II,  p.  1139. 
18 Ibid.,  p.  1140. 
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Lfeague  for  a Revolutionary  Workers  Party 

1 

History.  The  L.E.W.P.  was  founded  in  1934  by  B.J.  Held  after  his 

expulsion  from  the  Communist  League  of  .America,  the  official  Trotskyist 

movement  in  the  United  States,  on  charges  of  "treachery11  during  a hotel 

strike.**  Held  has  alleged  that  the  expulsion  was  a frame-up  to  rid  the 

organization  of  his  presence  "because  of  his  political  differences  with  the 

3 

Cannon-Schachtman  leadership. 

4 

Principles.  Like  the  official  Trotskyist  movement,  the  L.E.W.P. 

5 

has  favored  the  formation  of  a Fourth  International.  However,  it  has 
differed  with  the  Trotskyists  on  numerous  matters,  the  "basis  of  which  has 
been  its  allegation  that  the  Trotskyists  have  moved  away  from  revolutionary 
Marxism  towards  centrism,  as  manifested  "by  the  "French  turn"  and  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  Labor  party. 

The  League  for  a Eevolutionary  Workers  Party  has  two  official  publica- 
tions, Labor  Front,  a monthly  newspaper,  and  New  International  Bulletin,  a 
monthly  magazine  concerned  with  theoretical  Marxian  problems.  For  detailed 
criticisms  of  the  Socialist,  Consminist,  Lovestone,  Trotskyist,  and  the 
splinter  movements,  the  reader  is  urged  to  consult  these  publications. 


^•National  Bureau,  League  for  a Eevolutionary  Workers  Party,  “Sectarianism, 
Centrism  and  Trotsky,"  New  International  Bulletin  (Jan.,  1936),  Vol . I, 

No.  3,  pp.  33-37. 

**New  Militant.  June  6,  1936,  p.  2. 

g 

National  Bureau,  League  for  a Eevolutionary  Workers  Party,  op.  cit..  p.  36. 
4 

Field,  Prospects  of  American  Capitalism,  passim.  Martin,  War  and  How  to 
Fight  It.  passim.  Krehm,  Spalni  Bevolution  and  Cpunter-Eevolutlon.  passim. 

^Labor  Front.  April,  1936,  p.  4.  League  for  a Eevolutionary  Workers  Party, 
"Toward  the  Fourth  International,"  New  International  Bulletin  (May,  1936), 
Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  1-9. 


Revolutionary  Workers  League 


History.  The  Revolutionary  Workers  League  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Trotskyist  movement.  In  1935  its  followers  were  members  of  the  Workers 
Party,  the  official  Trotskyist  party  in  the  Uhited  States.  Tom  Stamm 
and  Hugo  Oehler  led  the  revolt  of  the  Left  Wing  against  the  proposal  to 
follow  the  "French  turn"  and  join  the  Socialist  party.  In  an  internal 
bulletin  issued  by  them,  they  denounced  the  Cannon-Schachtman-Uuste  leader- 
ship which  urged  liquidation  of  the  Workers  Party  into  the  American  Social- 
1 

ist  party.  Falling  to  Btem  the  tide,  Stamm  and  Oehler  brokB  with  the 

Workers  party  and  organized  the  Revolutionary  Workers  League  towards  the 
2 

end  of  1935. 

In  1938,  differences  arose  between  the  followers  of  Oehler  and  Stamm 

on  technical  aspects  of  the  nature  of  Trotskyism,  and  kindred  questions. 

3 

Stamm  was  expelled  for  refusal  to  abide  by  party  discipline. 

"Stamm* s petty  bourgeois  concept  on  democratic  centralism  — that  you 
can  violate  any  decision  you  consider  burocratic  or  any  position  you 
disagree  with  — is  the  result  of  his  ultra-left  and  false  evaluation  of 
Marxism,  documents  already  presented  in  the  Fourth  International.  He  has 
shown  a consistent  mechanical  thinking  in  this  period,  ranging  from  his  ^ 
proposal  for  support  of  the  POEM  to  the  giving  up  of  the  sit-down  tactic." 

To  these  charges,  Stamm  replied  in  the  following  manner: 

"A  final  break  was  made  with  the  group  around  Oehler,  which  is  an  im- 
pediment to  serious  revolutionary  work  because  of  its  defeatism.  Demoralized 
by  the  working  class  defeats  in  Europe  and  the  lack  of  rapid  progress  In 
conquering  influence  and  positions  in  the  American  mass  movement,  this  group 
has  revealed  a tendency  to  seek  a quick  solution  of  the  problem  of  overcoming 
its  isolation  by  liquidating  Marxism  and  conciliating  with  opportunism.  It 


^Left  Wing,  Workers  Party,  U.SJL.,  International  Hews  (November,  1935),  Vol. 
I,  No.  8,  pp.  1-4.  Fighting  Worker.  March  1,  1936,  pp.  1,3;  Mayl,  1936, p. 2. 

^Oehler, "Three  Tears  of  the  R.W.L.,"  Fighting  Worker.  Dec.  1,  1938,  p.  1. 

^Fighting  Worker.  April  1,  1938,  p.  2.  Fourth  International  (Sept. -Oct., 
1938),  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  pp.  6,  16. 

^Fighting  Worker,  loc.  clt. 


revealed  that  it  had  not  "broken  with  Trotskyism  "by  projecting  a number  of 
characteristic  conceptions,  "by  which  it  established  a basis  for  possible 
reconciliation  with  it.  In  the  realm  of  party  organization  it  projected 
in  theory  and  in  action  the  bureaucratic  principle  of  an  unrestricted 
clique  leadership  and  a submissive  membership. 

Stamm  expressed  his  reluctance  to  relinquish  the  name  Revolutionary 

Workers  League  because  of  his  alleged  adherence  to  the  original  program  of 

6 

the  League's,  and  OehLer's  abandonment  of  it.  As  a practical  consequence, 
both  the  Oehlerites  and  the  Stammites  have  called  themselves  the  Revolu- 
tionary Workers  League.  Oehler'B  followers  have  published  the  lighting 
Worker  and  the  Fourth  International  as  their  official  organs;  the  Stamm 
group  has  published  Revolt. 

For  obvious  reasons,  this  writer  cannot  pass  upon  the  merits  of  this 
factional  struggle.  But  despite  the  serious  differences  alleged  to  exiBt 
by  both  groups,  there  is  still  a large  residue  of  identity  which  will  be 
briefly  presented. 

Criticism  of  other  Political  Movements.  The  Revolutionary  Workers 

League  has  been  most  sweeping  in  its  condemnation  of  the  Second  and  Third 

Internationals.  The  Socialist  party,  representing  the  former,  has  been 

regarded  &b  "reformist"  and  the  "left  wing  party  of  'democratic'  capitalism!' . 

The  Communist  party's  position  was  analyzed  and  evaluated  in  terms  similar 

to  those  employed  by  Trotsky.  "Stalinists  are  not  Marxists,"  is  the  sum 

6 

and  substance  of  its  contentions.  The  People's  Front,  the  Moscow  Trials, 

9 

trade  union  opportunism  — ■ all  have  been  strongly  attacked. 


^Revolt.  (May  7,  1938),  Vol.  I,  Wo.  4,  p.  16. 

^Idem. 

^Fighting  Worker.  Nov.  1,  1936,  p.  2. 

8Revolt  (July  16,  1938),  Vol.  I,  Ho.  8,  p.  3. 

9 Fighting  Worker.  April  1,  1938,  pp.  1,  3.  Revolutionary  Workers  League, 
Stalin's  Constitution  — Step  Toward  Capitalism1.  Revolt  (June  25,  1938), 
Vol.  I,  No.  7,  pp.  14-16;  (July  16,  1938),  Vol.  I,  No.  8,  p.  3;  (Oct.  29, 
1928),  Vol.  I,  No.  11,  p.  24. 
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The  Lovestone  movement  (Independent  Labor  League  of  America)  has  also 

come  in  for  a goodly  share  of  sharp  criticism.  Fundamentally,  the  RWL  has 

argued,  the  Lovestoneites  are  one  with  the  Stalinists:  both  favor  socialism 

in  one  country;  both  play  a reformist  role  in  the  trade  unions  and  in  support- 

10 

ing  a Labor  party. 

Criticism  of  Socialist  Workers  Party.  By  far,  the  strongest  shafts  of 
the  Revolutionary  Workers  League  have  been  directed  against  the  S.W.P. 

The  "French  turn"  by  which  Trot  shy's  followers  .Joined  the  Second  Interna- 
tional in  France  and  the  United  StateB,  for  example,  was  held  to  be  the  es- 

11 

sence  of  opportunism  and  centrism.  The  further  support  of  the  Labor  par- 
ty by  the  Socialist  Workers  party  was  held  to  be  another  evidence  of  its 

12 

degeneration  and  abandonment  of  revolutionary  Marxism. 

This  sharp  criticism  of  Trotsky's  orthodox  followers  in  the  United 

States  should  not  obscure  some  of  the  basic  elements  of  agreement  between  the 

SWP  and  the  RWL.  Both  have  accepted  the  thesis  of  permanent  (continuous) 

revolution  aB  opposed  to  Stalin's  thesiB  of  socialism  in  one  countzy;  both 

have  rejected  popular  frontism;  both  have  refused  to  support  the  policies 

13 

of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  government  and  also  those  of  the  FOUM;  hoth  have 
regarded  collective  security  ae  the  road  to  war,  not  peace. 

The  Fourth  International.  Both  factions  of  the  Revolutionary  Workers 
League  have  insisted  that  only  a return  to  a more  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Leninism  (revolutionary  Marxism,  opposition  to  centrist 


10Flghting  Worker.  April  1,  1938,  p.  3.  Fourth  International  (Aug.,  1938), 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  12,  pp.  19-20.  Revolt.  (April  9,  1938),  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp. 
12-13;  (June  4,  1938),  Vol.  I,  Not  6,  pp.  11-13. 

^■Fighting  Worker.  April  1,  1938,  p.  3.  Fourth  International  (Aug.,  1938), 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  12,  pp.  3-9.  Revolt  (June  4,  1938),  Vol.  I,  No.  6,  pp.  14-16; 
(Oct.  29,  1938),  Vol.  I,  No.  11,  pp.  20-22;  (Nov.  19,  1938),  Vol.  I,  No.  12, 

pp.  10-11. 

-^Fighting  Worker.  April  l,1938,p.2;  Nov.  1,  1938,  p.  2.  Revolt  (April  23, 
1938),  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  p.  9;  (Aug.  27,  1938),  Vol.  I, No.  9,  pp.  18-19;  (Nov. 
19,  1938),  Vol*  I,  Ko.  12f  pp.  19-21*  Revolutionary  Workers  league,  Shall 

Support  a Labor  Party?  joagsim;  Labor  and  Farmer-T^W  PprtlVnT^lm. 


tendencies,  exposing  of  Labor  party  idea,  militant  class  stru®£Le  tactics 
in  trade  unions,  fight  against  imperialist  war,  opposition  to  collective 
security,  etc.)  can  restore  the  Comminist  movement  to  its  correct  path. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  establishment  of  a Fourth  Comminist 

, . 14 

International . 

For  a more  detailed  study  of  the  RWL,  the  reader  is  referred  to  its 
literature,  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

Leninist  League 

History.  The  Leninist  League  was  formed  by  George  Marlen  and  a group 
of  associated  Marxists-Lenlnlsts  in  1937.  Marlen  bad  been  a member  of  the 
Communist  party  from  its  early  days  until  1933  when  he  withdrew  most  re- 
luctantly from  the  movement.  He  then  joined  the  Communist  League  of 
America  (the  official  Trotskyist  organization)  which  subsequently  merged 
with  other  left-wing  elements  to  form  the  Workers  Party.  He  remained  in 
this  organization  until  it  Joined  the  Socialist  party  (1936).  Many  of 

those  who  refused  to  go  along  with  the  main  body  of  Trotskyists,  including 

2 

Marlen,  formed  the  Hevolut ionary  Workers  League.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
found  himself  in  disagreement  with  the  Oehler-Stamm  leadership  of  the 
Revolutionary  Workers  League  on  the  Russian  question.  Marlen  charged 
Oehler  and  Stamm  with  a fundamental  theoretical  error  in  characterizing 
Stalinism  as  "burocratic  centrism!1,  an  error  emanating  from  Trotsky  him- 

13Revolutionary  Workers  League,  The  Revolutionary  Marxian  Party,  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  passim.  Fighting  Worker, 
Kov.  15,  1936,  pp.  1-2.  Fourth  International  (July,  1938),  Vol . Ill,  Ko.  11, 
pp.  1-11.  Revolt  (April  9,  1938),  Vol.  I,  Ho.  2,  pp.  12-13. 

^ ^Fighting  Worker.  Hbv.  1,  1936,  p.  1.  Revolutionary  Workers  League, 

The  Workers1  Answer  to  Boss  War,  p.  22. 

^Marlen,  Stalin.  Trotsky  or  Lenin,  p.  9. 

2Ibid. , pp.  144^465. 
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3 

self.  Marian  contended  that  the  correct  formulation  waB,  11  Stalinism  1b 

4 

burocratic  centralism  of  the  workers  State,"  He  regarded  this  of  funda- 
mental importance,  adding) 

•'All  the  intolerance  and  "bigotry  of  the  Stelinites,  all  the  lies,  in- 
cluding the  one  of  "building  a Socialist  society  within  the  Soviet  Union,  all 
the  hypocrisy,  treachery,  betrayals,  crimes,  outrages  and  horrors  conanitted 
in  the  name  of  Comminism  are  a consequence  of  Stalinism's  defense  of  the 
material  and  political  interests  of  the  burocracy  and  not  as  a result  of  the 
•theory*  of  Socialism  in  one  country,  of  'stupidity',  'vacillation', 

•errors'  and  'impotence'  , as  Trotsfcy  imagined.  Ignoring  the  fundamental 
difference  "between  classic  Centrlsn  which  does  not  represent  any  special 
historical  economic  and  political  layer,  and  the  Stalinist  reaction  which 
does. Trot shy  confhses  these  totally  alien  to  each  other  currents.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Centrism,  which  veers  "between  Marxism  and  Reformism, 
is  a tendency  within  the  labor  movement  in  the  capitalist  countries,  while 
Stalinism,  which  is  reactionary  in  its  uninterrupted  development,  is  a 

poison  weed  on  the  soil  of  a workers  State  and  is  misdirecting  that  State  . . 
n 5 

» • 


f'Marlen  contended  that  nothing  can  prevent  the  eventual  establishment 
of  world  fascism  if  Stalinism  is  not  unmasked  in  time,  if  the  international 
proletarian  vanguard  is  not  released  from  the  tentacles  of  this  horrible 
monster.  The  existence  of  Stalinism  within  the  working  class  is  a guarantee 
of  the  victory  of  Fascism.  In  America,  Marlon  insisted,  all  those  who  are 
sincere  in  their  allegiance  to  the  workers'  cause  must  fight  the  Stalinist 
scourge  with  their  might  and  main.  . . ,M® 

Marlen's  approach,  in  his  own  words,  "was  crushingly  defeated"  at 

. . 7 

the  Bevolutlonary  Workers  League  convention  (1936;.  After  the  convention, 

he  attempted  to  apprise  the  membership  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  leave 

the  organization,  since  he  was  forbidden  to  present  his  viewpoint  within  or 

without  the  R.W.L.  He  was  thereupon  expelled  by  the  National  Comnittee  of 

0 

the  E.W.L.  as  an  "ultra-Left  sectarian". 

Criticism  of  Trotsky  and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  Marlen  has  come 


3 Idem. 

4IblA. . p.  466. 
5Ibld. . pp.  466-467. 
6Ihid..  pp.  476-477. 
7Ibid.,  pp.  477-478. 
8 Ibid. . p.  482. 
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to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  has  Stalin  broken  with  Marxism-Leninism 
hut  also  has  " . . . Trot shy,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  Stalin, 

g 

abandoned  Marxism-Leninism.1'  He  has  based  his  contention  upon  these  con- 
siderations: (l)  Trotsky  has  underestimated  and  has  mistaken  the  role  of 
Stalinism  in  the  international  revolutionary  working  class  movement.  (2) 
Trotsky's  "Trench  turn"  constituted  a betrayal  of  Marxism-Leninism.  (3) 
the  Socialist  Workers  party  has  shown  "crass  opportunism"  in  advocating 
the  formation  of  a Labor  party. 

The  basis  for  Marlen's  contention  that  Trotsky  has  underestimated 
Stalin's  role  is  his  (Marlen's)  conviction  that  Stalin's  policies  have  not 
been  mere  blunders  but  deliberate  attempts  to  emasculate  the  international 
proletariat  in  order  to  retain  personal  power.  On  this  point  he  has  strongly 
expressed  himself: 

"Yes,  the  Stalinist  renegades  and  Judases  know  how  to  forestall  Fascism. 
They  are  consciously  and  deliberately  selling  out  the  international  proleta- 
riat to  bloody  capi tal i st  reaction. " * 0 

"...  Stalin  studied  not  only  in  books  but  in  living  reality.  He  and 
his  underlings  have  stored  up  a considerable  amount  of  loiowledge  and  exper- 
ience which  they  could  employ  in  the  interests  of  the  international  proleta- 
riat were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  have  given  up  and  gone  against  thiB 
class,  in  order  to  capture  and  perpetuate  their  personal  power. 

"Stalin  and  his  clique  are  consciously  and  remorselessly  leading  the 
international  proletariat  to  ruin.  Precisely  because  they  possess  some 
knowledge  of  Marxism-Leninism  are  they  so  efficient  in  their  dastardly  work 
of  forestalling  not  Fascism  but  the  world  proletarian  revolution. 

"Stalin  and  his  clique  of  sooundrels  are  not  hopeless  idiots;  they 
are  shrewd  hurocrate  holding  to  their  special  interests."  2 

Trotsky's  first  error,  in  the  eyes  of  Marlen,  has  thus  been  to  character- 
ize acts  of  Stalin  as  "mistakes"  rather  than  deliberate  betrayals  to  further 

13 

the  interests  of  the  Stalin  bureaucracy. 


*Ibld. . 
10 Ibid. . 
1XIdteiA. 
12Ibid., 
l3Ibid., 


p.  9 . 
p.  297. 

p.  188. 

pp.  84jL44. 


As  specific  examples,  Marlen 


14 

has  pointed  to  Trotsky*  s analysis  of  the  German  catastrophe  and  the 

15 

Chinese  revolution.  liarlen  haB  also  added  that  from  about  1923  until 

1934,  Trotsky  made  no  attempt  to  unmask  the  betrayals  of  Stalin  and  build 

a new  party,  but  rather  attempted  to  reform  Stalinism  anfl  ** correct"  the 
16 

party  line. 

The  second  serious  error  made  by  Trotsky,  declared  liarlen,  was  the 
"French  turn";  by  urging  Ms  followers  in  Trance  to  Join  the  Socialist 
party  (a  step  Which  Bet  a precedent  for  the  American  Trotskyists  to  follow) 
Trotsky  departed  from  Leninism  because  the  Second  International  was  hope- 
lessly reformletlc  in  ite  outlook  and  could  not  be  expected  to  lead  a 

17 

workers*  revolution. 

Sinally,  Marlen  declared,  the  reversal  of  its  stand  on  the  labor  party 

by  the  American  Trotskyists  was  another  evidence  of  its  opportunism 

inability  to  give  leadership  to  a revolutionary  vanguard  movement . Its 

previous  position  of  opposing  in  principle  the  formation  of  a Labor  party 

was  correct;  no  nub  sequent  analysis  has  successfully  refuted  that  viewpoint, 
18 

liarlen  held. 

Criticism  of  Other  Movements.  Uarlen  has  been  both  bitter  and  vit- 
riolic in  his  criticism  of  rival  political  movements,  all  of  which,  to  him, 
have  betrayed  Marxism-Leninism.  In  Stalin.  Trotsky  or  Lenin,  he  has  ex- 
posed, in  his  own  light,  the  ineptitudes  of  the  Socialist  and  the  Goonnunist 

19 

movements,  the  Loveetone  movement,  and  the  Tleld,  0 ehler  and  Weisbord 

14Ibld..  pp.  117,125. 

15Ibld..  p.  221. 

***In  Defense  of  Bolshevism,  So.  2,  p.  3.  (undated). 

^liarlen,  op.  clt..  pp.  146-152  , 422-423. 

^“Trotskyism  and  the  A.L.P.”  In  Defense  of  Bolaheviaa  (Aug.,  1938),  Vol.  I, 
No*  7«  pp*  1-16* 

19Uarlen,  op.  clt..  pp. 73-77  , 222-223,  417-420.  In  Defense  of  Bolshevian 
(April  5,  1938),  Vol.  I,  Ho.  4,  pp.  6-9;  (Jan.,  1939)  Vol.  II,  Ho.  1, 
pp.  49-53. 
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groups.  Hi 8 polemics  are  detailed,  and  It  is  impossible  to  discuss 

them  here. 

21 

* The  Task  of  the  Hour1* . Uarlen  has  contended  that  a Leninist  move- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  is  non-existent;  the  position  of  re voluti onary 
Marxist*  today  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  1914  who  hnA  to 
start  at  scratch t*  rebuild  a new  working  class  International.  The  chief 
tasks  of  the  proletariat,  Uarlen  has  held  are;  to  direct  its  chief  blows 
at  the  opportunism  within  the  ranks  of  the  working  class,  expose  the 

utter  bankruptcy  and  corruption  of  Stalinism;  to  return  to  the  fundamentals 

„ 22 
of  Leninism;  and  to  march  forward  towards  a Fourth  International. 

Despite  hi 8 severe  criticism  of  Trotsky,  he  has  acknowledged  the  debt  of 

the  working  class  to  Lenin's  collaborator,  and  has  expressed  the  hope  that 

Trotsky  will  abandon  his  errors  and  return  to  the  true  path  of  Leninism 

23 

on  which  he  once  trod. 

"And  let  there  be  no  confusion,  uncertainty  or  hesitation  regarding 
the  central  and  primary  task  the  revolutionary  workers  face  today.  The 
task  le  to  frustrate  the  new  crimes  against  the  tolling  masses  of  all 
countries  daily  concocted,  in  the  sheltering  recesses  of  the  Kremlin 
Palace.  . . . The  task  is  TO  STOP  STALINISM;  to  remove  Lenin's  cloak 
from  Its  misshapen,  hideous  carcass  and  tear  the  Bed  made  off  its  face 
of  death;  to  shatter  its  treacherous  bloodstained  weapon  into  atoms,  to 
hurl  it  aside,  clearing  the  road  for  genuine  Bolshevism:  to  remove  the 
heavy  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  the  tormented  toiling  masses  and  lead  them 
to  scale  the  ramparts  of  crumbling  capitalism  in  the  final  assault  upon 
the  bourgeoisie. *24 

Uarlen  has  contended  that  the  limited  strength  of  the  Leninist  League 
does  not  make  feasible  the  presentation  of  a detailed  program  to  the  prole- 
tariat at  the  present  time.  The  chief  task  must  be  to  gather  together  the 


2(Wlen,  op.  clt..  pp.  464-467,  476-484. 
21 Ibid.,  pp.  459-493. 

22Ibid..  pp.  9,  463,  484-485,  491-493. 
^Ibld..  p.  492. 

24JbJd. , p.  491. 
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advanced  workers  who  will  fom  the  nucleus  of  the  new  party.  This  revolu- 
tionary vanguard  must  hammer  away  at  Stalin’s  anti-Leninist  policies  until 
its  forces  are  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  masses , who 

will  not  he  amenable  to  revolutionary  Marxism  until  Stall nimn  has  beencom- 
25 

pletely  exposed. 

Although  the  road  ahead  may  seem  dark  and  long,  Harlen  has  nevertheless 
concluded  on  an  optimistic  .note: 

"Under  the  pressure  of  events  and  relentless  exposure  by  true  followers 
of  Uarx  and  Lenin,  the  dark  flood  of  the  Stalinist  reaction  will  recede. 

The  skies  will  brighten.  A new  era  will  dawn  upon  the  world  and  will 
regenerate  hope,  courage  and  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the  misled  and 
betrayed  masses.  . . . Tomorrow*  s son  belongs  to  the  working  class.  The 
Fourth  International  will  yet  leqd  the  armies  of  the  proletariat  and  all 
the  oppressed  in  a fight  to  an  end  against  the  international  bourgeoisie, 
against  all  open  and  concealed  agents  of  capitalist  slavery  — towards 
the  establishment  of  the  uadi  started  world  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
towards  the  Communist  Society. 

"LOHG  LIVE  THE  FOUBIH  INTERUiTIOHAL!"26 

For  further  details  regarding  the  Leninist  League,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Uarlen*  s Stalin.  Trotsky  or  Lenin,  and  to  the  monthly  publication. 
In  Defense  of  Bolshevism. 


Miscellaneous  Splinter  Groups 


The  first  group  which  resigned  from  the  Communist  League  of  America 
about  1931,  was  headed  by  one  Bordiga,  who  organized  the  Italian  Left 
Fraction  of  Communism.^  The  unavailability  of  any  of  its  literature  to 
this  writer  has  made  it  impossible  to  present  the  divergent  viewpoint  which 
led  to  the  split.  For  a more  recent  statement  of  its  position,  the  reader 


26"Whafc  is  to  be  Done,"  In  Pefense  of  Bolshevism  (Jan.,  1939),  Vol.  II, 
Ho . 1 f pp . 57—60 • 

26Uarlen,  on.  cit..  pp.  492-493. 


^Schaohtman,  "Ibotaotes  for  Historians,*  Hew  International  (Sec.,  1938), 
Yol.  IY,  Ho.  12,  p.  377. 
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ie  referred  to  its  unity  negotiations  with  the  League  for  a Revolutionary 

2 

Workers  Party,  Which  failed. 

Among  the  most  recent  (about  1938)  Marxian  splinter  groups  to  appear 
in  the  United  States  have  been  tie  following,  the  Marxist  Workers  League, 
the  Revolutionary  Marxist  League,  and  the  Revolutionary  Conramlet  Vanguard. 
Their  founders  were  at  one  time  or  another  associated  with  the  main  stream 
of  the  American  Trotskyist  movement.  They  have  all,  each  in  hie  own  way, 
concluded  that  Trotsky  has  departed  from  the  fundamentals  of  Leninism,  and 
that  a new  revolutionary  movement  is  necessary  to  restore  theee  principles. 

The  Marxist  Workers  League  was  founded  by  one  Mienov  who  developed 
differences  with  the  Oehler  group  on  the  Spanish  question  and  who  has  ap- 
peared to  support  the  thesis  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  a workers' 
state.  The  official  organ  of  the  League  is  the  Spark,  a monthly  magazine. 

The  theses  of  the  Revolutionary  Marxist  League,  founded  by  one  Joerger, 
and  the  Revolutionary  Onnrmini  nt  Vanguard,  founded  by  one  Fleming,  appear  to 
be  in  a process  of  formulation  at  this  writing.  The  former  has  published 
Revolutionary  Action  and  the  latter  Creative  Coormnlun.  both  appearing  at 
irregular  intervals. 


^Italian  Left  Fraction  of  Communism,  "Unity  Statement Hew  International 
Bulletin  (May,  1936),  Vol.  I,  Ho.  4,  pp.  i-iv. 
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OHAPTEB  XLII 

illSCELLASEOUS  UiM  MOVEHEHTS 
Workers  Socialist  Party 

History.  The  Workers  Socialist  party  (not  to  he.  confused,  with  the 
Socialist  Workers  party  — the  party  of  the  American  Trotskyists)  was 
first  organized  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  July,  1916.  Although  this  organiza- 
tion lasted  about  two  years,  it  was  subsequently  revived  as  the  Socialist 
Educational  Society  of  Hew  York  in  1921.  As  a result  of  contacts  made  with 
workers  in  other  large  American  cities,  the  organisation  expanded;  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Tforkers  Socialist  Party  in  1929.  This  party  is 
affiliated  to  the  Socialist  Party  of  Groat  Britain,  Australia,  Canada  and 
Hew  Zealand.1 

Principles.  The  Workers  Socialist  Party  has  declared  that  it  is 

thoroughly  Marxian  in  its  analysis  of  capitalism,  and  In  its  prognosis. 

Its  objective,  simply  stated,  is  that  the  capitalist  system  must  give  way 

2 

to  a new  social  order,  a socialist  society.  This  goal  of  socialism  can  he 

3 

achieved  only  by  a social  revolution,  and  not  by  any  piecemeal  reform. 

The  technique  for  accomplishing  the  social  revolution  is  strictly  parliamen- 

4 

tary,  however;  force  and  violence  are  strongly  condemned. 

■ This  political  machinery  must  be  captured  by  the  workers  organising 
themselves  into  a political  party,  having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  social  system  Mid  the  establishment  of  a system  of  society  based 

^Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  Socialism,  p.  1. 

2Ibid. . p.  32. 

^Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  The  Socialist  Party — Its  PrinclpleB  and 
Policy « pp.  30-33* 

pp.  27-28. 
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upon  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  living.  Thus  organised  they  mast 
wrest  control  of  the  political  machinery  from  the  ruling  class  by  means 
of  the  ballot,  and  having  achieved  this  control,  must  use  it  to  strip 
the  capitalist  class  of  their  possessions,  and  consequently  of  their 
privileges.  _ 

"The  vote  is  to  be  the  weapon.  . . ." 

Tbs  Workers  Socialist  party  has  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  working  class  is  bound  up  with  the  latter's  thorough  grounding 
in  the  principles  of  Marxian  socialism;  In  a word,  education.  Workers  must 
be  familiarized  with  the  causes  of  poverty,  depressions,  wars;  they  must 
be  made  to  see  that  capitalism  breeds  these  ills,  that  only  socialism  can 
eliminate  them.  When  they  ore  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  a Socialist 
society,  they  have  the  power  end  the  means  to  vote  it  into  existence  and 
abolish  capitalism  with  all  its  concomitant  evils* 

The  WSP  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  * . . Effective  socialist 

organisation  cannot  develop  more  quickly  than  the  spread  of  socialist 
6 

knowledge.  ..."  It  has  therefore  limited  its  membership  strictly  to  per- 
sons who  are  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  Marxian  socialism;  they  alone 
will  be  steadfast  in  their  support  of  socialist  agitation  and  organization 
because  they  elope  are  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  socialist  solution 
for  the  dilemmas  of  capitalism. 

«Tbe  Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  its  associated  par- 
ties in  Australia,  Canada,  Hew  Zealand  and  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
sharply  distinguished  from  other  organisations  claiming  to  be  socialist  by 
the  care  tiat  it  takes  to  ensure  that  none  but  socialists  shall  become  members. 
At  first  eight  it  may  he  questioned  hy  the  onlooker  whether  any  such  distinc- 
tion exLtits.  It  may  he  said,  for  example , that  there  are  many  organisations 
the  members  of  which  axe  required  to  declare  that  they  are  socialists,  never- 
theless, the  difference  is  areal  one,  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  demands  of  its  members  something  more  than  a formal  declaration  that 
they  are  socialists.  Applicants  for  membership  are  required  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  printed  on  the  inside  cover  of  this  pamphlet,  and 


Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  Socialism,  pp . 41-42, 

6 

Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  The  Socialist  Party— Its  Principles  and 
Policy,  p.  1, 
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are  expected  to  satisfy  the  "branch  "before  which  their  application  comes 
that  they  understand  and  accept  the  principles  in  question.*? 

"Socialism  will  not  he  possible  until  the  mass  of  the  workers  understand 
It  and  are  prepared  to  vote  for  it.  If  a working  class  that  did  not  under- 
stand Socialist!  were  to  vote  for  it,  the  result  would  only  he  chaos,  as  the 
first  attempts  to  put  it  into  operation  would  bewilder  the  majority  of 
people  and  leave  the  way  open  for  a counter-revolution.  . . ."8 

Although  the  WSP  has  not  expressed  any  hostility  towards  the  trade  union 

movement,  it  has  warned  workers  that  too  much  must  not  he  expected  from  this 

quarter.  Even  as  workers  have  been  "sold  out*  by  their  political  parties, 

so  too  have  the  trade  unions  betrayed  them,  the  Workere  Socialist  party  has 
9 

alleged. 

Its  analysis  of  war  follows  the  Marxian  pattern:  wars  are  the  results 

of  conflicting  imperialist  Interests;  they  are  inevitable  under  capitalism; 

only  a new  socialist  order  can  abolish  thern.^  The  WSP  has  utterly  repudiated 

the  idea  that  either  the  League  of  Nations  or  "collective  security*  offers 

the  working  class  a road  to  peace;  these  are  but  capitalist  devices  which  are 

11 

snares  for  the  workers. 

Oriticlim  of  thf  Socialist  and  Conmun* The  Workers  Socialist 
party  has  presented  the  following  ae  its  chief  differences  from  the  Socialist 
and  Communist  movements:  (l)  In  its  objective,  the  W.S.F.  has  advocated 
* common  or  Social  Ownership^;  it  has  maintained  that  the  Socialist  party  has 
espoused  "State  or  Government  Ownership*  and  the  Conxntuil at  party  a "Soviet 
America",  both  of  which  differ  from  ite  own  conception  of  the  goal.  (2) 
Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  the  WSP  is  ary  program  of  immediate  demands  to 
be  found.  Like  the  Socialist  Labor  party  (although  not  necessarily  for  the 

7ns- 

8 Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  The  Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Questions  of  the  Bay,  p.  67. 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  21,  66. 

^Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  Wbr  and  the  Working  Class.  B&SSJa* 

UIbld. . pp.  24-29. 

12 


Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  Socialism,  pp.  29-32. 
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same  reasons),  it  has  opposed  all  proposals  for  piecemeal  amelioration 
of  the  plight  of  the  working  class;  it  has  advanced  only  an  out-and-out 
program  for  achieving  socialism.  While  the  Socialist  and  Conmunist  parties 
have  organised  workers  into  trade  unions  and  other  mass  organisations  to 
Involve  them  in  the  class  struggle,  the  Workers  Socialist  party  has  tended 
to  stress  education  almost  entirely  as  the  vehicle  for  conversion.  (5) 

13 

Its  struggLe  against  religion  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  its  program. 

The  Socialist  and  the  Communist  parties,  it  has  alleged,  have  not  waged 

an  adequate  struggle  against  the  "opiate  of  the  people" , hut  rather,  for 

the  most  pert,  have  maintained  a discreet  silence  on  this  score.  (4) 

31  nally,  the  WSP  has  rejected  the  technique  of  liarxi an-Lenini sm  for  the 

conquest  of  political  power.  It  has  argued  that  armed  revolt  cannot 

succeed  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  capitalist  state;  the  parliament 

14 

taxy  technique  offers  greater  possibilities  of  success.  The  W.S.P.  has 

also  been  extremely  critical  of  the  leadership  furnished  the  Soviet  Union 

by  Stalin  and  his  associates.  To  give  a randon  example,  it  has  accused 

the  Soviet  Union  of  supplying  Germany  with  ferro-manganese , indispensable 

15 

in  the  manufacture  of  war  material. 

For  further  details  concerning  the  Workers  Socialist  party,  the 

16 

reader  is  referred  to  its  literature. 

13 

Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  Socialism  and  Religion,  passim. 

14 

Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  The  Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain 
and  Questions  of  the  Bay,  pp.  58-64. 

15S.B. , 0 Russian  Help  Vox  German  Armament,”  The  Socialist  Standard  (Bee., 
1938),  Vol.  412,  HO.  35,  p.  183. 

^®The  following  magazines  are  official:  The  Social  1st  Standard,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain;  The  Western  Socialist,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Canada;  the  Socialist,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Workers  Socialist  Party  of  the  U.S.A.  These  magazines  are 
published  monthly. 


Proletarian  Party  of  America 


Bj*-gtQrr  flal  principles.  The  Proletarian  Party  of  America  ns  first 
organized  in  1920.  Its  nucleus  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Left  wing 
of  the  Socialist  parly  of  Michigan  which  had  left  that  organization  in 
1919  and  had  subsequently  developed  differences  with  the  other  American 
Left  wing  forces  which  united  to  form  the  official  Communist  movement  in 
the  United  States,  affiliated  to  the  Communist  International. 

The  Proletarian  Party  has  always  regarded  itself  as  a party  of  revo- 
lutionary Marxism,  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a socialist  society,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Marx  and  Lenin. 

" • . . The  Proletarian  Party  is  the  American  party  of  revolutionary 
Marxian,  the  only  genuine  Communist  party  in  America.  . . 

"...  Trom  Its  inception,  the  Proletarian  Party  openly  proclaimed 
itself  to  he  the  basic  communist  party  of  America*  Its  revolutionary  ob- 
jective was  winning  the  workers  to  a recognition  of  the  need  for  establish- 
ing a new  social  order.  The  proclaimed  method  was  through  revolutionary 
political  action  for  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system  and  the  setting 
up  of  a new  form  of  government  through  which  the  marking  class  could  wield 
its  political  power  and  exercise  its  authority  over  society  — the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat. *2 

g 

Strategy  apfl  in  the  main,  the  Proletarian  party  has  recog- 

nized the  need  for  carrying  on  its  activities  wherever  workers  can  be 
organized  and  made  to  function  as  workers*  in  trade  unions,  in  unemployed 
organizations,  and  In  a political  party  based  upon  independent  working 
class  action  directed  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system.  The 
most  noteworthy  respect  in  tfhlch  itB  strategy  has  differed  from  that  of  the 


1 Proletarian  Hews.  Hov.  1938,  p.  5, 

^Proletarian  Party  of  .America,  The  Proletarian  Party  — Its  Principles  and 
Practices,  p.  1,  (Leaflet). 


^Keracher,  Proletarian  Lessons,  pp.  24-25. 
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Communist  party  is  in  ite  categorical  rejection  of  any  program  of 
Immediate  demands. 

"Tlret  of  all,  the  Proletarian  Party  is  not  a reform  organisation* 

It  has  no  ' immediate  demands'  in  its  program.  It  holds  that  any  immediate 
demands  that  can  he  obtained  hy  the  workers  tinder  capital!  an  can  he  4 

procured  through  the  action  of  the  unions  and  the  unemployed  organizations.* 

Support  of  Oomnu"<  «+,  - Despite  differences  which  made 

its  affiliation  to  the  Oommunist  International  impossible  in  1919,  the  Prole- 
tarian party  has  given  its  unswerving  support  to  the  0 annual st  International. 

"The  Proletarian  Party  recognizee  the  Communist  International  as  the 
only  International  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  workers,  and,  in  addition, 
while  critical  of  Its  errors,  it  recognizes  the  Communist  International  &b  _ 
the  host  International  which  the  world's  workers  have  as  yet  brought  forth." 

"The  C.I.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  only  the  object  of  fascist 
enmity  bat  they  are  the  bulwark  against  fascism.  The  C.I.  fights  fascism 
everywhere.  Our  criticism  is  not  against  this  necessary  struggle  bat  the 
manner  in  which  It  is  carried  on.  Where  It  takes  the  form  of  defense  of 
democracy  there  1b  real  danger  that  the  class  issue  will  be  sidetfacked  and 
capitalist  democracies  defended  by  the  life  blood  of  workers  which  at  best 
would  simply  be  defending  capitalist  imperialism."*’ 

Support  of  the  Soviet  Ptoion.  The  Proletarian  party  has  also  given  its 
endorsement  to  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  short- 
comings have  been  characterized  as  due  largely  to  factors  beyond  its  control. 
Leftist  critics  Of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  severely  tafcen  to  task  for 

their  unreasonable  criticism  of  itB  policies,  criticism  alleged  to  be  based 

7 

upon  ignorance,  misrepresentation,  or  both. 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  not  regarded  by  the  Proletarian  Party  as  the  land 
of  a new  form  of  capitalism,  as  claimed  by  some  alleged  revolutionary  parties. 
While  aware  of  the  fact  that  communism  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  because  such  a development  requires  time  and  because  a hostile 
capitalist  world  1b  forcing  the  U.S.S.&.  to  retain  armies  — which  is  not 
compatible  with  communist  society  — we  see  In  the  U.S.S.fi.  an  advancing 
form  of  proletarian  state  socialism,  an  economic  and  political  transitional 
form  leading  to  communism.*® 


^Proletarian  Party  of  America,  op.  cit..  p.  3. 

^Ibld. . p.  3. 

^Proletarian  News.  July,  1938,  p.  3. 

^Proletarian  Sews.  July,  1938,  p.  4;  Bov.,  1938,  pp.  4,5. 
® Proletarian  Party  of  America,  op.  _clt. . p.  3. 
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"fltti  reaction  triumphant  throughout  the  bourgeois  world,  the  Soviet 
Uhion  still  remains  a tower  of  strength  and  inspiration  and  inspiration 
to  the  dass-consciouB  workers  of  all  lands.  Let  us  renew  our  efforts  to 
emulate  the  achievements  of  the  working  class  of  the  8oviet  Union."  * 

grlticlan  of  Communist  Party.  Despite  itB  endorsement  of  the  Communist 
International  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Proletarian  party  has  been  sharply 
critical  of  the  present  position  of  the  .American  Gonanonist  party.  It  has 
struck  out  sharply  against  the  O.P.'a  alleged  defense  of  capitalist  institu- 
tions, its  class  collaboration  policies  of  supporting  Boosevelt,  and  ItB 
perversion  of  the  American  "revolutionary  tradition”  to  n*ak»  proletarian 
heroes  oat  of  Paul  Severe,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  George  Washington,  to  name 
a few,  who,  to  the  Proletarian  party,  were  never  concerned  with  proletarian 
Ideals  of  democracy  and  revolution  but  were  rather  representative  of  the 
American  bourgeoisie.^ 

"Slunkeyism  characterises  the  whole  present  attitude  of  the  'Cosmnnlst' 
party,  flunkeyism  to  the  Booseveltian  administration  and  its  alleged  ‘new 
deal1  policies.  The  membership  of  the  *6**  P.  is  now  loud  in  its  praise 
of  the  Democratic  party.  . . 

"When  Kant sky  championed  the  cause  of  'democracy*  against  'dictator- 
ship' he  was  defending  what  the  'Ccmmonist'  party  is  now  defending.  He 
spoke  of  'pure  democracy*  and  they  speak  of  'democracy'  in  general,  without 
any  class  qualifications.  Srowddr,  Tester  and  Company,  Just  like  Keutsky 
did,  try  tohlde  the  fact  that  it  is  capitalist  democracy  (and  consequently 
capitalism)  that  they  are  supporting.  Democracy  In  general  does  not  exist 
and  never  did."** 

Tor  further  details  of  the  Proletarian  party,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
its  monthly  newspaper.  Proletarian  Haws. 


Proletarian  Group1 

The  Proletarian  group  (Proletarische  Gemeinechaft)  was  organized  about 

q 

Proletarian  News.  Nov.  1938,  p.  4. 

^•^Proletarian  gewB.  July,  1938,  pp.  5,7;  Aug.  1938,  pp.  4,5. 

•^Proletarian  News.  August,  1938,  p.  5. 

^The  brief  account  is  based  upon  a communication  from  Wendelln  Thomas,  and 
an  examination  of  the  files  of  the  Proletarian1  Group's  monthly  publication, 
Proletarian  Outlook  (formerly  known  as  Proletarian  Group). 
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1935  in  Heir  York  City.  Although  open  to  all  workers.  Irrespective  of 
occupation,  nationality  or  race,  its  meBflbership  is  principally  German. 

ItB  basic  aspects  are  Marxian,  hut  it  has  permitted  within  its  organisation 
different  interpretations  of  Marx.  "Practically  the  differences  represent 
themselves  in  either  the  affirmative  or  negative  answer  of  the  question 
whether  the  » dictatorship  of  the  proletariat*  is  possible,  probably  or 
advisable." 

Members  of  the  Proletarian  group  have  also  expressed  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  fascism  and  allied  problems.  There  is  unanimity 
of  opinion,  however,  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Onion. 

They  have  denied  that  it  is  a workers'  state  or  that  it  is  In  the  process 
of  transition  to  a socialist  system. 

The  Proletarian  Group  is  democratically  organized  and  administered. 

Its  officials  are  changed  at  least  every  year  to  prevent  any  domination  by 
a bureaucracy.  Its  monthly  publication  Proletarian  Outlook  has  carried 
many  articles  representing  many  viewpoints  on  all  phases  of  eoclalion,  conmu- 
niaa,  capitalism  and  fascism.  The  magazine  serves  ae  a democratic  forttn  for 
the  clarification  of  ideas  on  these  basic  problems. 

Qggups  of  Council  Communists1 

History.  The  Groups  of  Council  CoinnanlBts  was  founded  in  1933.  It 
was  known  at  first  as  the  United  Workers  Party,  but  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  present  one  the  following  year.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  groups  of 
International  Connmnlsta  whose  tendency  has  been  traced  back  to  the  years 


Ijbr  a general  survey,  see  Mat  tick,  "Groups  of  Council  Conmunists," 
Social  P rentier  (April ,1939),  Vol.V,  Bo.  44. 
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preceding  the  World  Tar  (1914).  In  1920,  its  members  who  had  adhered  to 

the  newly-formed  Comnunist  International  were  expelled.  "Lenin* e pamphlet, 

•Radicalism,  an  Infantile  Disease  of  Communism*  (1920)  was  written  to 

2 

destroy  the  influence  of  these  groups  in  western  Europe."  Small  groups 

of  Council  Connninlsts  have  since  continued  to  function  in  Germany,  Holland, 

England,  France  and  Belgium.  In  the  United  States,  members  of  this  movement 

have  been  recruited  from  former  organizations  as  well  as  from  among  workers 

with  no  previous  Marxian  affiliations. 

3 

Principles  of  Marxism.  The  Groups  of  Council  Coanmnists  have  alleged 
that  they  derive  their  theoretical  formulations  directly  from  Marx.  They 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  disciples  of  any  of  Marx's  interpreters  or  com- 
mentators. They  have  opposed  the  teachings  of  Zautshy,  Lenin  (Including 

Stalin  and  Trot  shy);  they  have  quoted  with  approval  Luxemburg's  critic!  cm 
4 

of  Leninism,  hut  do  not  consider  themselves  followers  of  Luxemburg  either. 
Their  movement  is  dedicated  to  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

5 

"We  are  not  a Leninist  hut  a ttercdan  organization." 

■Our  theory  and  practice  is  a Marxian  one,  and  we  consider  ourselves 
the  real  comnunist  movanent  of  the  present  and  the  future.  We  shall  work 
for  unity  between  groups  such  as  ours  in  the  many  countries  thxuout  the 
world,  to  bring  into  being  a real  revolutionary  International  on  the  basis 
of  this  program. "6 

Criticism  of  Leninism.  Although  both  movements  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system,  the  Groups 


2 

Communication  from  Paul  Mattlck. 

®Eor  a statement  regarding  its  position  on  several  Important  phases  of 
Marxism,  see  Mattlck,  The  Inevitability  of  Communism,  passim. 

^United  Workers  Party  of  America,  Bolsheylaa  or  Comnunlsm.  p.  4.  Luxemburg, 
Labi nlan  or  Jfaadsm.  passim. 

^United  Workers  Party  of  America,  op.  clt..  p.  3. 

6Uhited  Workers  Party  of  America,  World-Wide  Easel  am  or  World  Revolution, 
p.  26. 
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o f Council  Communists  have  nevertheless  sharply  distinguished  their  own 
theories  practices  from  those  of  the  Leninists!  which  they  have 
analyzedt  evaluated!  and  rejected.  The  Groups  of  Council  Communists  have 
considered  Lenin  as  one  who  applied  Marxism  to  the  conditions  of  a backward, 
agricultural  country*  They  do  not  think  his  strategy  and  tactics  can  be  ap- 
plied elsewhere  with  success. 

"She  success  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  is  an  historical  one;  it  does  not 
assure  the  same  success  in  another  pSfriod  under  different  conditions. 

'Sack  to  Lenin1  is  absolutely  meaningless  as  the  fight  for  the  revolution 
takes  place  in  highly  developed  industrial  countries.  That  is,  under 
capitalism,  in  a permanent  crisis,  on  an  international  scale.  Ab  far  as 
Lenin  is  concerned  he  contributed  toward  Marxism  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  practical  application  of  the  Marxian  call  for  a dictatorship,  in  a 
modified  form,  in  a backward  country.  This  modification  was  due  to  the 
backwardness  of  Russia  and  the  weakness  of  its  working  class  compared 
with  the  peasantry.  To  imitate  the  Russian  experience,  to  go  back  to  7 
that  which  gives  Lenin  value,  is  in  a Marxian  sense  pure  stupidity.  . . ." 

The  Council  Communists  have  reached  a number  of  notably  adverse 
Judgments  regarding  the  consequences  of  Leninism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  international  working  class  movement.  First  and  foremost,  they  have 
denied  that  the  Russian  Revolution  was  a proletarian  revolution,  in  its 

Q 

aims,  objectives  or  leadership. 

“X  deny  the  assumption  . . . that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  had  prole- 
tarian aims.  ... 

"...  Proletarian  objectives,  first  of  all,  must  incorporate  the 
abolition  of  the  proletarian  class  through  the  abolition  of  all  class 
relations.  . . . 

"...  That  the  Russian  Revolution  first  of  all  was  a peasant  revolu- 
tion cannot  be  denied;  that  these  peasants,  striving  for  land  and  property, 
had  no  proletarian  objectives  is  obvious.  . . ."® 

"...  The  Russia  of  today  represents  the  essential  aspirations  of  the 
early  Bolsheviks  before  and  after  the  October  Revolution.  That  the  Bol- 
sheviks carried  through,  a bourgeois  revolution  of  which  the  bourgeois  was 
no  longer  capable,  was  stated  many  times  by  Lenin  himself.  The  fact  that 


7 

United  Workers  Party  of  America,  Bolshevism  or  Communism,  p.  3. 

O 

Anti-Parliamentary  Communist  Federation,  Pie  Bourgeois  Role  of  Bolshevism, 
passim. 

^Uattick,  Contributor  to  Symposium,  "Was  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  a 
Failure?"  Modern  Quarterly  (Fall,  1938),  Vol.  XX,  Ho.  1,  p.  16. 
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th! 8 revolution*  essentially  'bourgeois  in  its  tasks,  made  use  of  a Marxian 
terminology,  gave  rise  to  the  Illusion  that  its  socialistic  trends  were 
strong  enough  to  alter  fundamentally  its  original  character.  However,  all 
that  happened  was  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  not  only  forced  or  willing  to 
fulfill  the  function  of  the  bourgeoisie*  but  by  this  process  they  became 
the  new  ruling  and  exploiting  class.*10 

Another  criticism  made  of  Leninism  has  been  that  it  very  quickly  super- 
seded the  proletarian  dictatorship  by  a dictatorship  of  the  party  over  the 

proletariat  and  finally  wound  up  by  establishing  a rule  by  for  a bureau- 
11 

cracy. 

Council  Communists  haye  also  denied  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a workers1 

state  and,  consequently,  oust  be  defended  by  the  international  proletariat 

in  the  event  of  another  world  war.  The  Soviet  Union  today  embodies,  it 

12 

is  charged,  state  capitalism. 

" To  call  the  international  working  class  to  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  means  also,  in  the  present  stage  of  Bus  elan  development,  to  prepare 
for  a new  1914.  There  is  no  possibility  any  more,  of  a general  onslaught 
of  all  capitalist  nations  on  Bussla.  In  the  coming  war  different  blocs 
of  states  will  oppose  other  blocs,  and  Bussla  will  be  in  one  or  the  other. 

It  will  fl^ht  on  the  aide  of  capitalist  allies  and  force  workers  to  fight 
once  more  for  capitalist  interests.  The  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  can 
not  be  included  any  more  in  a program  of  a revolutionajy  organisation.  The 
U.W.P.  does  not  recognise  a fhtherland  of  the  workers.  It  fights  under  all 
circumstances  the  bourgeoisie  of  its  own  country.  It  will  support  only  the 
proletarian  revolution  In  Buseia,  which  will  have  to  do  away  with  the 
present  form  of  state  capitalism. 

” We  do  not  ...  recognise  in  Bussla  a workers ' state  that  is  an  in- 
strument for  building  up  socialism  in  Bussla.  The  most  essential  character 
of  a workers'  state  is  it  destruction  of  the  old  bureaucratic  apparatus 
and  that  the  whole  political  and  economic  process  is  carried  through  by 
the  proletariat  directly  in  the  soviet  organisation.  But  in  Bussla  the 
soviets  were  moire  and  more  restricted;  more  more  of  the  functions  they 
first  performed  had  to  be  relinquished  to  the  party  bureaucracy.  The 
Leninist  goal:  'state  capitalism  under  the  control  of  the  workers',  has  cut 
out  the  workers  entirely!  whet  is  left  is  state  capitalism.  The  bolsheviks 
have  destroyed  not  the  bureaucracy,  but  the  beginnings  of  communism. "iS 


1QIbld..  p.  17. 

^Ibid.#  p.  17.  United  Workers  Party  of  America,  World-Wide  Tascipm  oy  Wnri  a 
Revolution?  n.  18. 

12*The  Marxist  Ideology  in  Bnssia,"  Living  Marxism  (March.  1938),  Vol.  IV, 

Ho.  2,  pp.  44—50. 

1®United  Worker*  Party  of  America,  Bolshevism  or  Coamunism.  p.  13. 
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Another  significant  criticism  has  been  its  allegation  that  the 

delegates  of  the  Soviet  USoion  have  dominated  the  Comnonist  International  to 

the  point  Aere  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union,  notably  its  foreign 

policy,  have  been  given  preference  over,  and  have  often  been  opposed  to, 

14 

those  of  the  world  proletariat. 

Stallnlgn  versus  Trotskyism?  The  Council  Conmunists  have  held  invalid 
the  contention  of  both  the  Stalinists  (that  the  banner  of  Lenin  most  be 
carried  forward),  and  the  Trotskyists  (that  there  must  be  a return  to  the 
principles  of  Lenin  which  the  StallniBts  have  abandoned);  both  versions  of 
Leninlmn  as  the  present  need  of  the  world  proletariat  have  been  repudiated. 

"In  our  opinion  a distinction  between  Stalinism  and  Leninism  is 
impossible,  as  the  first  was  the  result,  the  actual  outcome  of  the  latter. 

So  in  our  opinion,  a distinction  between  Trotshyimn  and  Stallnlmn  is  only 
possible  on  a purely  conceptual,  that  1s  unreal  basis.  In  reality  this 
distinction  does  not  exist,  and  the  f Allure  of  the  Trotsky  group  to  differ- 
entiate not  only  on  tactical  questions,  but  also  on  questions  of  principle 
Is  more  than  proof  of  this. 

"In  our  opinion  the  policy  of  Stalin  historically  is  not  only  defeated, 
but  the  whole  Bolshevist  policy,  which  Inclub  s Lenin  and  Trots  by.  has  found 
its  logical  end.  The  Bolshevion  of  all  forms  is  bankrupt.  The  question  is 
not  Stalinism  or  Lenin lan.  but  Bolshevism  or  Comminism.  • . 

program  of  Action.  The  Groups  of  Council  Conmunists  have  formulated 
no  definite  program  of  action  which,  they  have  offered  to  the  world  prole- 
tariat. "...  they  refuse  today  to  present  a •program'  In  the  sense  other 
organizations  have  a program,  but  work  with  a few  principles  to  discover 
ways  and  means  for  a new  and  more  successful  class  struggle  policy." 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  theses  which  they  have  advanced  as 
the  basis  for  a new  Connrunist  movement:  destruction  of  existing  tfade  union 
movements  and  workers1  political  parties;  the  creation  of  workers'  councils 
to  serve  numerous  functions  hereinafter  described. 


14Paul  Mat  tick,  op.  clt. , pp.  18-20.  United  Workers  Party  of  America, 
World-Wide  Panel  am  or  World  Bevolution.  p.  18. 

1 United  Workers  Party  of  America,  Bolshevism  or  Cmamnlsm.  pp.  3-4. 
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Abolish  grade  Unions.  The  Council  Communists  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  trade  union  movement , instead  of  "building  up  a "bulwark  against 
fascism,  has  actually  helped  foster  its  growth  and  development;  they  have 
therefore  urged  that  workers  give  no  support  to  the  labor  movement  hut 
rather  attempt  to  destroy  it. 

"The  success  of  the  trade  unions  depends  on  the  condition  where  in 
a section  of  the  workers  better  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  working  class.  It  presupposes  a division  of  the  workers  into  the 
organised  minority  and  the  unorganized  majority.  It  can  at  no  time 
represent  the  Interests  of  the  working  class ."l? 

"The  •'boring  from  within1  policy  to  capture  the  unions  or  to  revolu- 
tionize the  trade  unions  is  Just  as  impossible  as  the  Socialist  policy 
of  revolutionizing  the  capitalist  goverrment , The  new  communist  trade 
unions*  in  countries  where  they  had  a chance  to  develop,  turned  Just  as 
reactionary  as  the  old  ones. 

"When  the  capitalist  crisis  deepens  to  a dangerous  stage*  capitalism 
will  destroy  the  trade  unions  or  make  them  servile  Ihscist  organizations 
operating  against  the  workers.  They  can  no  longer  allow  them  to  function 
Independently  "bee ease  of  the  danger  that  theleadersbip  may  lose  their  con- 
trol and  the  workers  may  precipitate  a struggle  which  would  he  dangerous 
to  capitalism  in  such  a precarious  period. 

"In  the  permanent  crisis,  the  trade  union  movement  has  reached  its 
historical  end*  and  must  "be  demolished  as  a menace  to  the  revolutionary 
movement."^-® 


"...  The  duty  of  the  revolutionist  is  not  to  "build  up  trade  unions* 
hut  to  destroy  them*  or  weaken  their  Influence,  and  prepare  the  workers  to 
organize  themselves  as  a class  on  the  basis  of  factories.  If  this  is 
impossible  today*  It  will  become  possible  and  necessary  In  the  future,  and 
the  necessity  will  he  seen  earlier  by  the  workers  if  their  attention  is 
brought  to  this.  On  the  basis  of  trade  unions,  a real  united  front  of  the 
workers  becomes  impossible*  as  the  trade  union  Is  only  an  expression  of 
different  interests  of  different  groups  of  workers.  . . 

Liquidate  Parliamentarism.  Similarly*  the  Council  Communists  have 
advocated  abandonment  of  political  action  as  the  instrument  of  working 


16 

United  Worker b1  Party  of  America,  What  Hart  for  the  American  Workers,  pp. 
22-23.  "The  teases  and  the  Vanguard,"  Living  Marxism  (lug. , 1936),  Vol.  17, 
BO.  4,  pp.  106-109. 

17United  Workers  Party  of  Imerica,  World-Wide  Fauci  am  or  World  Be  volution. 

p . 21 . 

1&Idem. 

^United  Workers  Party  of  America,  Bolshevism  or  Communism.  p.  14. 
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dass  emancipation;  it  has  not  helped  the  working  class  in  the  past,  the 
allegation  has  been  made,  and  It  Is  not  likely  to  help  in  the  future. 

"Political  parties  become  a thing  of  the  past.  Toting  and  praying 
and  all  the  hypocritical  paraphernalia  of  'democracy*  are  left  to  the 
bourgeoisie.  . . ."20 

"If  parliamentarism  was  once  a policy  of  the  working  class  movement; 
it  is  at  the  present  time  absolutely  meanlngLesB.  If  the  struggle  for 
the  vote  was  once  a political  struggle;  it  is  now  a pseudo-struggle 
which  merely  distracts  attention  from  the  real  one.  . . . Parliamentarism, 
including  the  'revolutionary*  brand,  is  class  betrayal.  .And  we  need  not 
be  directed  to  Marx:  Marxism  would  not  be  Marxism  if  the  proper  task  of 
the  labor  movement  in  the  time  of  Marx  and  Sngels,  was  still  its  proper 
task  today. 

" Barlalments  belong  to  the  capitalist  class,  and  the  capitalist  system. 
Their  function  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  legal  differences 
between  the  capitalist  groups  Inside  the  system.  It  is  absolutely  useless 
as  a * revolutionary  Tribunal*  , and  in  the  permanent  depression  cannot 
even  allow  the  slightest  reform  in  favor  of  the  workers.  The  use  of 
elections  as  a 'barometer  of  the  ripeness  of  the  working-class'  is  just 
another  cover  for  parliamentary  fakery  a 'revolutionary  parliamentarism' 
is  impossible  as  participation  in  parliamentary  activity  is  based  on  com-  jg 
promise  and  that  means  the  workers  must  give  up  their  real  class  interests.** 

23 

Torn  Workers'  Councils.  The  Council  Comounists  have  declared  that 
workers  most  be  encouraged  to  form  workers'  councils,  conposed  of  council 
delegatee  elected  to  make  decisions  relating  to  their  working  class  interests* 
As  the  economic  crises  brought  on  by  capitalism  become  more  acute,  these 
workers'  councils  will  grow  and  become  greater  and  more  powerful  Instruments 
of  mass  action.  In  time,  the  workers'  councils,  acting  for  the  entire  work- 
ing class,  will  overthrow  capitalism  and  establish  a dictatorship  of  (ty  and 
for)  the  proletariat. 


®®United  Workers  Party  of  America,  What  Next  for  the  American  Workers,  p*  24. 

21  Uni  ted  Workers  Party  of  America,  Bolshevism  or  Conmnnlsm.  pp.  14-15. 

^United  Workers  Party  of  America,.  World-Wide  jjftgolgn  or  Tforld  He  volution, 
p*  28. 

23 

"The  Self  Movement  of  the  Uassesl"  International  Council  Correspond 
(Aug.,  1935),  No.  10,  pp.  12-19.  International  Council  Correspondence, 
"General  Hemarks  on  the  Question  of  Organization,"  Living  Mar-H  an  (Nov., 
1936),  Vol.  IT,  No.  5,  pp.  150-151. 
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"The  labor  movement  of  the  future  moat  take  the  form  of  workers* 
councils  (soviets),  where  the  leadership  la  supplied,  not  by  the  reactionary 
bureaucrats  interests  in  holding  on  to  lucrative  Jobs  and  making  their  peace 
with  the  capitalists,  but  by  committees  of  action  formed  from  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  themselves.  These  councils  will  arise  in  all  places  where  large 
numbers  of  workers  are  brought  together  — factories,  relief  agencies,  civil 
works  projects,  etc.  — and  will  be  coordinated  on  a national  scale  above 
all  parties  and  bureaucracies  and  solely  with  a view  to  combating  fasclm 
(capitalism)  and  to  ushering  in  the  new  society."  24 

7 * . . . Where  workers  are  combined  together  with  common  interests, 

conmon  situations,  they  will  organise  in  the  new  form  which  cannot  be 
controlled  or  destroyed.  They  will  organize  for  action  and  select  from  their 
own  ranks  a leadership.  The  committees  of 'Action  are  hero  the  only  possible 
leadership  in  the  workers  councils,  — the  Soviets.  The  leadership  of 
workers,  never  separate  from  the  fighting  workers,  under  the  control  of  the 
workers  will  suffer  in  case  of  defeat  just  as  the  workers  Who  are  defeated. 
The  Soviets,  or  workers  councils,  Which  have  been  the  real  organization  of 
workers  in  all  working-class  uprisings,  becomes  in  the  permanent  crisis  of 
capitalism  the  only  possible  form  of  organization.  Capitalist  suppression 
brings  into  being  the  organization  and  instruments  of  struggLe. 

"These  organizations,  in  spite  of  their  organizational  weakness,  will 
have  In  their  ranks  the  real  revolutionists.  Their  clarity  will  mean  more 
in  the  coming  mass  actions,  than  the  automatic  following  of  leaders,  which 
distinguishes  the  old  labor  movement.  The  self-initiative  of  the  workers 
will  characterize  these  movements.  The  Soviet  becomes  the  practice  of  the 
working-class,  and  with  this  — revolution  becomes  the  question  of  the  day. 
The  revolution,  is  the  work  of  the  proletariat  as  a class,  and  the  class  can 
only  be  brought  into  action  above  all  party  andgroup  interests,  ami  can  only 
be  successful  in  this  function  in  the  form  of  Soviets."2® 

Jor  further  details  regarding  the  principles,  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  Groups  of  Council  Comnunists,  the  reader  is  referred  to  their  literature 
and  monthly  magazine  Living  Marxism  (formerly  known  as  International  Council 
Correspondence ) . 


24TSaited  Worker b Party  of  America,  What  gext  for  the  American  Workers.  p.  24 

2BWnited  Workers  Party  of  America,  World-Wide  Pa  seism  or  World  Be  volution, 
p.  24. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

1 

GENEBAL  CONCLUSIONS 

Introduction 

Nature  of  the  Survey.  A general  survey  of  the  theories  and 
practices  of  the  many  contemporary  Marxian  political  movements  in  the 
United  States  lends  itself  to  many  interpretations.  As  much  as  this 
writer  is  tempted  to  make  inferences  and  draw  general  evaluative 
conclusions,  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so.  This  section  will  not  take 
the  form  of  an  evaluative  analysis  of  the  "body  of  the  work  (the  author 
reserves  this  for  a future  and  separate  study).  It  will  rather  he 
in  the  nature  of  a comprehensive  factual  summary  which  others  may 
use,  if  they  choose,  as  a basis  frcro  which  to  launch  forth  upon  analysis, 
criticism  or  polemics. 

Diversity  and  Flux  of  Marxian  Movements.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  phenomenon  of  all  to  one  who  has  not  studied  the  movements 
at  close  range  over  any  period  of  time  is  their  very  considerable 
number,  more  than  twenty  of  which  have  been  described  and  classified 
herein. 

A second  important  and  equally  inescapable  obeervation  is  that 
their  strategy  and  tactics  (and  even  first  principles)  are  in  constant 


1 

This  sunmary  is  based  upon  the  position  of  the  Marxists  prior  to  the 
Nazi-Soviet  Pact  pud  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  (August,  1939). 
The  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  pact,  already  resulting  in  the 
abandonment  of  Collective  Security  and  Democracy  versus  Eascism  by  the 
Communist  International,  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  contemporary  Marxian  political  parties  in  the  United 
States. 
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If  not  rapid  change.  So  much  has  happened,  particularly  during  the 
past  decade,  that  the  simple  division  of  Marxists  into  evolutionary 
Socialists  and  revolutionary  Communists  is  grossly  inadequate. 

Examples  of  this  flux  are  numerous:  (l)  The  Communist  party's  change 
on  the  labor  party;  its  abandonment  of  dual  unionism,  social  fascism, 
and  the  united-front-from-below  in  favor  of  trade  union  unity  and 
the  People's  Eront.  (2)  The  Socialist  party's  rejection  of  a 
strictly  parliamentary  position  on  the  road  to  power;  its  complete 
repudiation  of  collaboration  with  liberal  exponents  of  capitalist 
democracy.  (3)  The  Socialist  Workers  party's  endorsement  of  the 
Labor  party  and  the  Ludlow  referendum  after  vigorously  condemning  hoth. 
(4)  The  Leninist  League's  complete  re-evaluation  and  condemnation  of 
Trotslylsm,  past  as  well  as  present. 

Marxian  parties  prefer  to  regard  their  doctrinnaire  changes  as 
the  results  of  their  adaptation  to  changing  objective  conditions. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  so  in  many  cases:  in  other  instances,  it  appears  to 
be  a matter  simply  of  changing  one's  orientation,  which  especially 
becomes  noticeable  when  one  group  adopts  a position  identical  with 
that  just  abandoned  by  another. 

A third  equally  startling  phenomenon  is  that  although  capitalism 
is  professedly  their  main  enemy,  a substantial  part  of  the  energies 
pnH  resources  of  the  Marxists  is  devoted  not  alone  to  "assaults  upon 
the  citadels  of  capitalism",  their  major  objective,  but  to  bitter  and 
acrimonious  disputes  with  each  other,  culminating  at  times  in  physical 
assaults  and  fistic  combats.  The  stakes  at  issue  are  great  and,  con- 
sequently, antagonism  is  often  stronger  against  those  alleged  to  be 
renegades  from  Marxism  than  against  the  capitalists  themselves,  whose 
alleged  intransigence  and  irreconcilability  can  be  readily  understood. 
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Viewed  in  a broader  sense,  these  interminable  Marxian  conflicts 
may  be  considered  sociological  forces  which  mirror,  in  a small  way, 
the  dilemmas  and  contradictions  of  our  society.  Conservatives, 
liberals,  and  even  fascists  are  asking,  "Which  way  shall  we  turn?" 
Marxists,  too,  whose  critical  analyses  of  capitalism  and  its  ills 
should  provide  a definite  answer  seem  likewise  uncertain  in  their 
diagnoses  and  prognoses. 

The  reader  may  also  wonder,  significance  aside,  who  are  the 
true  Marxists,  that  is,  whose  theoretical  analysis  and  statement  of 
strategy  and  tactics  are  most  nearly  in  accord  with  the  doctrines 
propounded  by  Marx  and  Engels.  The  question  is  an  idle  one:  each 
Marxian  group  (with  few  exceptions)  modestly  proclaims  itself  the 
spiritual  heir  of  the  founding  Fathers . There  are  no  criteria  which 
any  writer  can  apply  on  the  basis  of  which  any  universally  acceptable 
conclusions  can  be  formulated.  Numerous  analyses  in  the  past  have 
yielded  widely  different  conclusions.  For  example,  the  Communist 
party  most  outspokenly  regards  itself  ae  the  party  of  Marx  (and  Lenin). 
By  any  numerical  test,  it  very  clearly  has  the  largest  following, 
let,  there  is  an  almost  overwhelming  concensus  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  other  Marxian  groups  that  the  present  policies  of  the  C.F. 
are  not  only  unrepresentative  of  Marx,  but  actually  anti-Marxian. 

Who,  therefore,  is  to  judge? 

Basis  of  Marxian  Divergencies.  In  any  event,  if  there  is  no 
impartial  authority  to  adjudge  the  genuine  Marxists,  and  separate  the 
true  from  the  false,  it  is  still  possible  to  indicate  summarily  the 
basis  for  their  differences.  These  may  be  discussed  under  the  following 
categories:  (l)  The  conflict  in  interpreting  Marx.  (2)  The  strategy 

and  tactics  necessary  to  implement  Marxian  philosophy,  especially  in 
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the  light  of  conditions  unknown  to  Marx:  imperialism  and  fascism. 

(3)  Attitudes  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  (4)  Many  factors,  as  party 
bureaucracy,  conflicts  of  personality,  and  the  desire  for  power  and 
position,  which  have  accentuated  differences  in  theory  and  orientation, 
and  have  culminated  in  party  splits. 

Conflicts  in  Interpreting  Marx 

Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  First  and  foremost,  the 
multiplicity  of  Marxian  parties  represents  a conflict  in  interpreting 
Marx.  In  speaking  of  proletarian  revolution,  what  did  he  mean;  the 
end-goal  (a  transformation  of  capitalism  into  socialism)  or  the 
technique  as  well  as  the  goal?  The  cleavage  here  is,  roughly,  Kautsky 
(Bernstein,  De  Leon  and  others  concurring)  versus  Lenin  (Luxemburg, 
Trotsky,  Stalin  and  others  concurring).  The  pivotal  issue  arising 
from  differences  in  interpreting  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  state  is 
the  dictatorship  of  the  -proletariat. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  (and  its  two  derivative  movements) , 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  the  Workers  Socialist  party  (not 
to  he  confused  with  the  Socialist  Workers  party)  have  denied  that 
Lenin's  conception  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  what  Marx 
expounded  in  advocating  workers'  seizure  of  power,  overthrow  of 
capitalism  and  establishment  of  a socialist  society.  The  SDF  seems  to 
hold  that  the  American  democratic  tradition  and  the  common  acceptance 
by  victor  and  vanquished  of  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in 
election  results,  obviates  all  necessity  for  a transitional  dictatorship 
era  in  tbs  United  States;  socialism  can  be  ushered  in  after  Socialist 
representatives  of  the  people  have  captured  the  state  machinery  at  the 
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The  followers  of  Lenin  (the  Communist  party, the  Socialist 
Workers  party,  the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America,  the  numerous 
splinter  groups,  and  a few  miscellaneous  movements),  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  that  his  conception  of  proletarian  dictatorship  is  a 
correct  presentation  of  orthodox  Marxism.  They  maintain  that  unless 
a proletarian  dictatorship  is  instituted  during  a transitional  era, 
the  forces  of  counter-revolution  will  destroy  the  new  society  and 
restore  the  old  regime. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Lenin’s  theory  of  proletarian 
dictatorship  to  the  Soviet  Union,  serious  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  among  his  followers.  The  Communist  party  alone  has  upheld  the 
present  regime  as  the  true  and  correct  expression  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
All  other  Marxist-Leni  nlst  groups  have  accused  Stalin  of  substituting 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  party  and  his  own  dictatorship  over 
the  tarty  for  that  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  nature 
of  these  charges  and  rebuttals  will  be  more  carefully  examined  in  dis- 
cussing the  Soviet  Union. 

The  State.  All  Marxists  are  more  or  less  in  general  agreement 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  state  under  capitalism.  They  differ  on  its 
status  during  a transitional  era,  the  role  it  will  play  in  a Socialist 
society,  and  its  ultimate  destiny.  As  would  be  expected  from  their 
attitude  on  the  question  of  proletarian  dictatorship,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  the  Workers  Socialist  party  and  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  (including  itB  derivative  movements)  are  more  or  less  in 
agreement  that  the  machinery  of  the  state,  particularly  the  electoral 
system,  although  corrupt  and  manipulated  by  capitalist  politicians 
to  serve  their  own  ends,  can  nevertheless  be  utilized  for  capturing 
state  power.  The  former  two  also  seem  to  hold  that  a workers*  majority 
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at  the  polls  can  "become  the  basis  for  transforming  capitalist 
* 

econony  and  politics  into  a Socialist  system,  over  a period  of  years, 
without  in  any  way  impairing  the  functioning  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  of  the  political  system. 

The  Socialist  labor  party,  on  the  other  hand  wishes  to  destroy 
at  once  the  state  apparatus  which  it  regards  as  an  instrument 
designed  for  a capitalist,  and  not  adapted  to  a Socialist,  society. 

As  soon  as  a Socialist  electorate  constitutes  a majority  in  Congress, 
it  will  vote  itself  out  of  existence  and  pass  the  reins  of  government 
over  to  a new  workers’  governmental  apparatus,  the  Industrial  Union, 
which  will  take  over  the  industrial  organization  of  the  country  and 
administer  it  according  to  the  economic,  political  and  social  needs 
of  the  United  States.  The  S.L.P.  does  not  regard  the  functions  of  the 
Industrial  Union  as  synonymous  with  those  of  the  state,  which  it 
identifies  with  coercion  and  exploitation  only. 

Marxists-leninists,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  that  the  capitalist 
state  can  in  any  way  be  utilized  for  ushering  in  a socialist  society. 
Although  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  electoral  Bystem  for 
propaganda  purposes,  Leninists  seem  fully  agreed  (with  the  apparent 
exception  of  the  Communist  party,  whose  position  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained below)  that  the  all-pervasive  control  over  school,  press, 
radio  and  politics  makes  any  conception  of  a constitutional  victory  of 
Marxists  an  illusion.  They  therefore  look  forward  to  a grave  crisis 
brought  on  "by  the  ever-continued  malfunctioning  of  the  economic  system 
or  a war,  during  which  time  the  disorganization  of  the  government,  the 
demoralization  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the  cogency  of  their  program 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  dislodge  the  capitalist  politicians, 
take  over  control,  and  establish  a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
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the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a socialist  society. 

Democracy.  The  traditional  Marxian  position  on  democracy  has 
been  to  deny  that  the  American  politico-economic  system  can  be 
accurately  described  as  such;  that  the  American  11  democracy41  is  a myth 
perpetrated  by  a ruling  class  in  its  own  interest.  Marxists  have 
rather  described  it  ae  a capitalist-democratic  state,  in  which  those 
in  control  of  the  economic  order  havealeo  obtained  control  of  the 
political  order  through  domination  of  all  avenues  of  information  and 
propaganda.  Marxists  have  denied  that  the  blessings  of  American 
democracy  fall  upon  the  proletariat,  farm  workers  and  white  collar 
workers;  they  rather  hold  that  the  “Sixty  Families11  are  its  chief 
beneficiaries. 

The  followers  of  Kautsky  whose  policies  by  and  large  dominated 
the  old  Socialist  party  (and  the  present  Social  Democratic  Federation) 
nevertheless  attempted  to  capture  political  offices  in  national  and 
local  elections,  co-operating  from  time  to  time  with  liberal  sections 
in  American  politics.  The  Left-fiing  (Leninist)  groups  were  unanimous 
(at  least  prior  to  1935)  in  condemning  such  action  as  “class  collabora- 
tion” policies  which  in  essence  constituted  a negation  of  Marxian 
fundamentals  and  a betrayal  of  the  American  proletariat. 

Fascism.  Although  not  entirely  agreed  upon  details,  Marxists 
hold  fascism  to  be  a movement  initiated,  backed  and  supported  by 
certain  favored  and  strategic  sections  of  Big  Business,  which  hope  to 
maintain  their  profits  and  property  under  a period  of  contracting 
capitalism.  The  movement  wins  to  its  support  by  false  promises  the 
lower  middle  class  which  is  also  seeking  a way  out.  It  finally  gains 


power  by  extreme  measures,  involving  destruction  of  the  labor  movement, 
reduction  of  wages,  speed-up  system  of  production,  and  the  incitation 
of  racial  and  religious  hatreds  to  provide  the  necessary  psychological 
base  for  acquiescence.  Marxists  have  developed  differences  which  have 
become  significant  in  the  formulation  of  strategy  and  tactics  for 
fighting  fascism  rather  than  in  apy  theoretical  statement  of  its  nature. 

Democracy  versus  Fascism?  Prior  to  1935,  the  two  wings  of  the 

Marxian  movement  could  again  be  sharply  differentiated  on  the  basis  of 

their  attitude  towards  this  question.  The  Sight  Wing  maintained  that 

the  fight  for  socialism  would  have  to  he  side-tracked,  that  the  forces 

espousing  socialism  should  join  hands  with  the  liberal  exponents  of 

the  status  quo  to  fight  for  a common  program  of  preserving,  if  need 

be,  capitalist-democracy  and  destroying  fascism,  or  at  least  preventing 

the  latter  frommking  any  further  advances.  The  Leninist  wing  was 

unanimous  in  condemning  this  orientation.  It  held  that  fascism  arose 
» 

out  of  the  ineptitudes  of  capitalist-democracy;  that  it  could  not  be 
crushed  by  preserving  the  present  system  but  only  by  a militant  united- 
front  working  class  program  of  revolutionary  Marxism;  it  further 
declared  that  those  hoping  to  save  fascism  by  defending  capitalist 
democracy  were  again  proposing  policies  of  class  collaboration  which 
had  already  proved  ineffective  in  Germany,  Austria  and  elsewhere.  The 
Leninists,  however,  were  emphatic  in  asserting  that  while  they  condemned 
any  measures  of  support  for  capitalist  democracy,  they  would  fight  for 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  democratic  rights  of  workers,  free 
speech,  press,  right  of  assembly;  right  to  strike,  picket,  etc.  Their 
action  along  these  lines  was  calculated  to  give  strength  to  a working 
class  movement  and  hy  that  very  fact  weaken  the  capitalist  system. 

After  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Conmunlst  International , 
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the  Communist  party  restated  its  viev/s  on  democracy  and  fascism. 
Declaring  that  the  rapid  rise  of  fascism  necessitated  a Marxian  re- 
orientation, the  Communist  party  adopted  a policy  of  joining  forces 
with  the  liberal  wing  of  capitalist  democracy  which  also  wished  to 
preserve  democracy  from  the  scourge  of  fascism.  No  longer  did  it 
proclaim  the  issue  to  be  socialism  versus  capitalism;  the  battle 
henceforth  was  democracy  versus  fascism,  to  be  waged  by  People's 
Front  governments  in  all  the  great  democracies.  It  declared  that 
these  policies  were  strategic  expedients  and  not  in  any  way  identical 
with  the  class-collaboration  policies  of  the  Social  Democrats  which 
it  so  vigorously  condemned  before  1935. 

Strategy  and  Tactics 

Basic  Problems.  Differences  in  strategy  and  tactics  among  the 
Marxists  proceed  from  basic  orientation,  on  tbe  one  band,  and  from 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  a 
given  orientation,  on  the  other.  In  many  instances  the  writings  of 
Marx  and  Engels  have  not  furnished  specific  guidance  in  the  concrete 
day-to-day  problems.  Consequently  widely-divergent  solutions  have  been 
offered  to  many  problems. 

Marxian  strategy  and  tactics  have  centered  about  these  major  prob- 
lems: (l)  Fundamental  strategy  in  building  socialism  and  fighting 
fascism.  (2)  Attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  (3)  The  War  question. 
(4)  Helation  of  Marxian  parties  to  each  other  and  to  the  labor  move- 
ment generally.  (5)  Activities  of  Marxists  in  trade  unions  and  other 
maBB  organizations.  (6)  The  formulation  of  a program  of  immediate 
demands.  (7)  The  Negro  and  the  Youth  questions.  (8)  The  New  Deal. 

(9)  The  Labor  party,  (10)  Spain,  (ll)  Political  Organization. 
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Fundamental  Strategy.  Conflicting  fundamental  strategies  and 
principles  have  given  rise  to  three  major  international  movements  and 
numerous  international  conferences  looking  forward  to  other  new  and 
permanent  international  alignments-  (Thus,  despite  their  marked 
differences,  they  implicitly  recognize  that  capitalism  is  international 
in  its  all-pervasiveness  and  control,  and,  consequently,  can  only  "be 
"broken  down  "by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  international  proletariat. 

The  Second  International,  dominated  by  the  ideology  of  Kautsky, 
has  placed  stress  upon  evolutionary  socialism,  parliamentarism,  and 
collaboration  with  liberal  capitalist  elements,  looking  towards  an 
extension  of  socialist  ideology  or  a preservation  from  fascist  en- 
croachment of  the  gains  already  made.  In  the  name  of  Marxian 
orthodoxy,  the  followers  of  Kautsky  have  denounced  Leninism  as 
despotism,  dictatorship  and  terrorism,  which  it  declares  to  be  totally 
alien  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Marx.  The  issue  of  social ism-in-one - 
country  versus  permanent  revolution,  which  has  split  the  ranks  of  the 
Leninists,  has  not  created  any  stir  within  the  Second  International 
which  apparently  sees  therein  no  serious  problem  or  fundamental  contra- 
diction necessitating  any  controversy  or  schism. 

In  the  United  States,  the  ideology  of  the  Second  International 
finds  its  truest  expression  in  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  which, 
at  this  date,  is  not  affiliated  with  that  movement.  The  Socialist 
party,  its  official  representative  in  this  country,  has  definitely 
broken  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Second  International. 

The  Third  International , founded  upon  principles  of  revolutionary 
Marxism,  proclaimed  at  its  very  inception  that  the  irreconcilable 
struggle  between  workers  and  their  capitalist  enemies  would  be  finally 
resolved  on  the  ; barricades.  It  took  the  Second  International 
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very  severely  to  task  for  its  alleged  moderate  and  compromising 
attitude;  adherents  of  that  organization  were  later  referred  to  as 
social  fascists,  i.  e . , socialists  in  word  but  fascists  in  deed. 

These  alleged  Marxists  (and  others,  professed  followers  of  Lenin  who 
rejected  the  orientation  of  the  Comintern)  were  declared  to  be  the 
enemies  from  within  who  were  holding  back  the  revolutionary  upsurge 
of  the  masses  by  their  false  and  misleading  doctrines.  To  fight  these 
“miBleaders  of  the  working  class”  the  tactics  of  dual  unionism  and  the 
united-front-from-below  were  evolved.  This  era  of  Third  Period 
Communism  unofficially  came  to  an  end  in  1935.  Since  then  the 
Conmunist  International  has  formulated  the  Peopled  Front  orientation 
which  has  brought  it  back,  according  to  its  critics,  to  policies 
similar  to  those  it  formerly  assailed;  class  collaboration  and  evolu- 
tionary socialism. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Communist  party  officially  represents 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Comintern.  The  Proletarian  party,  which  has 
developed  serious  differences  with  the  C.P.  has  bIbo  supported  the 
policies  of  the  Third  International,  but  it  has  received  neither  en- 
couragement nor  recognition  from  that  quarter. 

The  rise  of  the  Fourth  (Trotskyist)  International  is  bound  up  with 
the  Stalin-Trotel<y  controversy.  The  issues  are  numerous,  the  chargee 
counter-charges  many.  The  principle  issue,  as  stated  by  both, 
centers  about  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  versus  socialism  in  one 
country.  While  neither  denies  that  the  international  revolutionary 
movement  has  need  of  both  tendencies,  the  followers  of  Stalin,  especially 
since  1935,  have  tended  to  center  the  orientation  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional about  the  building  of  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
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preservation  from  fascist  attacks.  The  Trotskyists,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  held  that  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  hound  up  with 
the  extension  of  revolutionary  frontiers  in  Europe  and  elsewhere;  that 
the  policies  of  a Marxian  International  must  he  orientated  towards  the 
needs  of  the  workers  of  the  world,  and  not  towards  those  within  the 
Soviet  Union  alone,  l'he  Fourth  Internationalists  have  held  that  such 
policies  as  collective  security,  the  People's  Front,  and  democracy 
versus  fascism  are  anti -Leninist;  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  safe  so 
long  as  it  is  surrounded  hy  capitalist  nations,  whether  of  the  fascist 
or  democratic  type;  that  only  international  revolutionary  Marxism  which 
aims  at  creating  proletarian  dictatorships  in  all  the  capitalist 
countries  can  safeguard  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  official  representative  of  the  Fourth  International  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Socialist  Workers  party.  The  numerous  splinter 
groups  emanating  from  Trotsky's  basic  orientation  are  also  advocates 
of  a Fourth  International.  Their  differences  with  the  Socialist  Workers 
party  and  with  each  other  on  the  following  questions  have  kept  them 
from  joining  forces:  the  nature  of  the  Bussian  s tate;  attitudes  towards 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of  another  war  in  which  it  is  involved; 
proper  strategy  tactics  in  the  United  States;  the  correct  policies 
for  the  Spanish  Civil  War;  party  bureaucracy. 

A further  example  of  an  organized  international  tendency  is  the 
London  Bureau  whose  leading  sections  include  the  FOCM  of  Spain,  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  of  Great  Britain,  the  Communist  Party  Opposition 
of  Germany  and  the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America.  Its  differences 
with  the  Second  and  Third  International s are  fundamental,  while  those 
with  the  Fourth  International  are  chiefly  on  questions  of  strategy  and 


tactics. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  Marxists  parties,  leagues  and  splinter 
groups  have  no  formal  organized  international  tendency.  They  are 
striving  toward  this,  however,  each  hoping  to  be  the  American  section 
of  a Fourth  (or  Fifth?)  International  patterned  after  its  own  outlook 
and  orientation. 


The  Soviet  Union 

A recounting  of  the  many  attitudes  prevailing  towards  the  Soviet 
Union  among  the  Marxian  groups  lends  itself  to  a more  extensive  treat- 
ment than  a short  summary  permits.  The  expressions  of  opinion  are 
many,  ranging  from  unequivocal , enthusiastic  endorsement  to  out-and-out 
hostility,  with  numerous  intermediary  shades. 

Concurring  with  the  views  of  Stalin  and  the  Third  International, 
the  Communist  party  holdB  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  edifice  of 
Marxism  in  the  flesh  and  blood.  The  hardships  of  the  era  of  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  are  at  an  end;  socialism,  the  first  stage  of 
the  higher  society  has  arrived;  the  state  has  begun  to  11  wither  away”. 
Economic  productivity  has  reached  a new  high;  political  and  social 
equality  are  a reality  at  last.  The  new  Soviet  Constitution  proclaiming 
universal  suffrage  has  at  last  brought  genuine  workers'  democracy. 
Education  has  all  hut  banished  illiteracy;  literature,  music,  and 
science  are  now  flourishing,  free  from  the  commercial  and  exploitative 
aspects  of  capitalist  society.  The  chief  impediments  to  further  Soviet 
progress,  according  to  the  C.P.  are  the  war  threat  (which  menaces  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  West  and  East,  and  which  can  he  forestalled  by 
collective  security  agreements  among  the  "democratic"  nations  with  the 
Soviet  Union)  and  the  existence  of  traitors,  alleged  to  he  Trotskyists, 
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within  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  all 
ConsnuniBts,  therefore,  is  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union  "by  giving 
unstinted  support  to  its  foreign  policy. 

Besides  the  Communist  party,  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and  the 
Proletarian  party  have  also  tended  to  give  affirmative  support  to  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time  these  parties  have 
been  exceedingly  critical  of  the  American  Communist  party,  thus 
impBcitly  denying  that  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  American 
section  of  the  Third  International  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  three  groups  excepted,  a dilemma  has  arisen  on  the  Russian 
Question  among  many  adherents  to  Marxism  Leninism  and  socialism 
generally.  In  disagreement  with  many  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  found  themselves  in  a quandary;  to  criticize  or  not  to 
criticize  has  become  a crucial  and  delicate  question.  To  remain 
silent  would  be  to  give  the  appearance  of  acquiescence  in  and  con- 
donement  of  many  principles  and  practices  of  which  they  have  distinctly 
disapproved.  Some  have  therefore  developed  the  policy  of  critical 
support  by  which  they  have  applauded  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  first 
great  Workers'  state,  but  have  reserved  the  right  to  criticize  in  a 
friendly  and  fraternal  manner  those  matters  which  they  deem  not  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  either  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  workers  in 
capitalist  countries.  The  best  exanple  of  this  tendency  prior  to  1937 
was  the  Independent  Labor  League  of  America  whose  prior  break  with  the 
Comintern  had  come  on  the  question  of  " exceptional! am" . Jrom  1928, 
when  the  LovestoneiteB  were  expelled  from  the  Communist  party,  until 
the  time  of  the  Bukhari n-Eadek  trials  in  the  Soviet  Union,  some  ten 
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years  later,  the  members  of  this  tendency  were  among  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  that  date, 
thiB  group1 s support  has  become  ever  more  critical  until  today  its 
position  is  one  of  out-and-out  hostility  to  the  Stalin  regime,  but  not 
to  the  Russian  people  or  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  It  still 
regards  the  Soviet  Union  as  a workers'  state. 

The  Socialist  party  furnishes  another  illustration  of  a party 
whose  attitude  of  critical  support  reached  the  straining  point  at  the 
time  of  the  Moscow  trials.  Its  position,  too,  has  become  one  of 
hostility  to  many  aspects  of  Stalinism. 

For  examples  of  undisguised  and  unconcealed  hostility,  one  turns 
to  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  the  Socialist  Workers  party 
(and  numerous  splinter  groups) . Both  condemn  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  strong  and  vigorous  terms,  but  from  entirely  different 
premises. 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  regards  the  events  occurring 
within  the  Soviet  Union  (culminating  in  the  Moscow  trials)  as  a complete 
vindication  of  its  early-enunciated  position:  Leninism  is  not  Marxism 
but  a gross  distortion;  its  essential  feature,  ruthless  dictatorship, 
has  finally  led  to  the  devouring  of  its  own  children  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a totalitarian  regime  not  unlike  that  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini. 

Of  the  quarrels  between  Trotsky  and  Stalin,  the  S.D.F.  will  have  none; 
it  condemns  both  whose  differences  it  represents  as  the  falling  out  of 
knaves  and  scoundrels. 

The  Trotskyists'  (SWF)  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  proceeds 
from  a totally  different  orientation.  They  take  the  position  that  it 
1b  not  Marxism-Leninism  which  is  at  fault  but  Stelin' s theory  of 
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social ism-in-one-coun try  and  the  "bureaucratic  distortions  arising 
therefrom,  culminating  in  the  Thermidorian  reaction  and  the  murder  of 
the  Old  Bolshevik  dissenters.  They  further  declare  that  proletarian 
dictatorship  is  not  indicted  by  the  happeningB  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  Stalinism  alone,  which  has  substituted  a one-man  dictatorship 
over  the  party  and  the  proletariat  for  what  was  Intended  to  be  a 
workers'  democracy  in  a transitional  era.  They  also  ridicule  the  idea 
that  the  Socialist  stage  of  the  new  society  has  arrived  and  that  the 
state  has  begun  to  "wither  away41.  They  rather  hold  that  the  dictatorship 
of  Stalin  and  his  clique  is  more  omnipresent  than  ever  before,  that 
the  new  Soviet  Constitution  is  a fraud  and  a sham,  since  only  the 
legality  of  the  Communist  party  (which  is  controlled  by  Stalin's 
bureaucrats)  is  recognized,  and  no  other  party  may  conpete  with  the 
C.P.S.U.  even  if  it  merely  advocates  different  policies  consistent  with 
the  fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Trotskyists  farther  hold  that 
there  are  no  basic  civil  rights  which  may  be  exercised  in  a way  to 
bring  one  into  open  conflict  with  the  status  quo.  They  contend  that 
the  Moscow  trials  symbolize  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  who  oppose  the 
will  of  the  dictator.  In  factories,  again,  there  is  not  even  a 
semblance  of  economic  democracy;  these  too  are  autocratically  managed 
by  Stalinist  bureaucrats.  Even  in  art,  literature,  music  and  science, 
only  that  which  enhances  the  prestige  of  the  Stalin  regime  is  permitted 
to  function.  Soviet  intellectuals  are  alleged  to  be  "artistB  in 
uniform",  glorifying  Stalin  in  song  and  story.  Scientists  whose  con- 
ceptions of  dialectical  materialism  run  counter  to  the  official  version 
of  Stalin  (or  who  reject  it  in  toto)  find  themselves  in  disfavor  and 
are  soon  ousted  from  their  official  posts  and  laboratories.  In  short,  v 
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it  ie  claimed,  politicel  authorities  have  intruded  themselves  into 
realms  where  they  do  not  belong,  and  have  thus  aped  the  technique 
and  control  methods  of  the  totalitarian  states, 

Ibmily  life  also,  according  to  the  Trotskyists,  has  been 
demoralized  by  the  Stalin  regime.  The  revolutionary  heritage  of 
women  has  been  denied  them.  The  bourgeois  family  traditions,  for- 
bidding abortions,  discouraging  divorce  and  encouraging  a higher 
birth-rate  have  been  restored,  thus  relegating  women  to  their  pre- 
revolutionary status  of  bondage. 

Despite  these  fundamental  criticisms,  the  Trotskyists  nevertheless 
admit  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  a workers'  state  because 
economic  collectivism  remains  unimpaired.  They  hold  that  Stalin  must 
be  ousted  and  there  must  be  a return  to  Leninist  fundamentals  (as 
espoused  by  Trotsky)  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  survive. 

The  Splinter  groups  stemming  from  Trotsky' s orientation  at  one 
time  held  similar  views  on  the  Russian  question,  but  have  now  gone  even 
further  in  their  condemnation.  A new  thesis  is  slowly  gaining  ground 
among  them  — that  the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
workers'  state  but  another  aspect  of  totalitarianism,  despite  economic 
collectivism.  These  groups,  consequently,  have  been  debating  other 
questions  which  have  recently  arisen:  In  the  event  of  a general  war 
involving  the  Soviet  Union,  how  cogent  is  the  slogan  formerly  raised 
by  them,  "Defend  the  Soviet  Union"?  TFhat  aid,  if  any,  shall  they  give, 
and  under  what  circumstances? 

The  Whr  Question 

The  War  Question.  Marxists  have  traditionally  looked  upon  post- 
industrial  Revolutionary  wars  as  inevitable  outgrowths  of  a malfunc- 
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tioning  capitalist  system,  which  has  placed  a high  premium  upon 
colonies  as  sources  of  raw  materials  and  outlets  for  manufactured 
goods;  these  in  turn  have  led  to  the  development  by  the  great 
capitalist  powers  of  larger  merchant  marines,  armies,  and  navies. 

The  conflict  of  their  imperialist  aims  in  1914  brought  on  the  great 
war. 

Although  continental  Marxists  seriously  disagreed  on  what  was  to 
he  done  after  their  own  capitalist  governments  had  entered  the  war 
(the  Leninists  alone  were  unequivocal  in  their  denunciation),  the 
American  Socialist  party,  in  whose  ranks  the  greater  number  of  American 
Marxists  was  then  concentrated,  refused  to  sanction  the  participation 
of  the  United  States.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  American  Communist 
movement  resulted  in  an  even  firmer  stand  by  that  group:  refusal  to 
participate  in  any  11  imperialist  war”;  determination  to  use  a war 
crisis  for  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  American  capitalism. 

Although  all  Marxists  claim  that  they  have  adhered  to  the  spirit 
of  Marxism  in  their  war  analysis,  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  menace  of  fascism  have  divided  them  on  the  specific  ap- 
plication of  the  war  doctrine.  The  Social  Democratic  Federation  and 
the  Communist  party,  for  reasons  definitely  not  in  accord  with  each 
other,  have  urged  the  necessity  of  a practical  appraisal  of  the  situation. 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  S.D.F.  maintains  that  socialism 
has  reached  a period  when  it  Is  not  only  at  a standstill  and  perhaps 
even  on  the  decline,  but  when  its  very  existence  as  a movement  is 
threatened.  It  therefore  argues  that  socialists  must  be  temporarily 
satisfied  with  preserving  the  status  quo.  The  Second  International, 
representing  this  tendency,  has  therefore  urged  Socialists  to  collaborate 
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with  liberal  anti-fascist  elements  in  the  "democratic11  countries,  and 
that  the  latter  form  collective  security  pacts  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fascism.  It  has  further  argued  that  if  the  fascist-aggressor 
nations  see  the  great  democracies  firmly  united,  they  will  hesitate  to 
provokB  war;  if  the  fascists  can  be  staved  off  long  enough,  their 
regimes  will  collapse  of  their  own  dead  weight.  The  S.D.F. , has 
therefore  urged  the  United  States  to  join  with  Great  Britain,  France 
(and  the  Soviet  Union?)  in  a collective  security  pact  and  that  the 
United  States  government  take  steps  to  aid  the  "democratic”  nations 
with  munitions,  war  supplies,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  at  the  same  time 
placing  an  embargo  upon  shipment  of  supplies  to  the  fascist  aggressors. 

The  Communist  party  has  reached  a similar  position,  although 
from  a somewhat  different  approach.  It  has  argued  that  the  preservation 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  first  great  Marxian  society,  ie  paramount; 
that  the  U.S.S.B.  is  surrounded  hy  f ascist  foes  which  threaten  her 
existence;  that  a world  war  can  be  averted,  fascism  can  be  stopped,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  saved  by  a series  of  collective  security  agreements  in- 
volving Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  denied  that  this  is  a revival  of  the  class  collaboration 
policies  which  it  formerly  condemned. 

As  far  as  this  writer  has  been  able  to  observe,  collective 
security  has  been  condemned  by  all  the  other  Marxian  groups  and  parties 
in  the  United  States.  Their  general  argument  has  been  tbe  same.  No 
fundamental  difference  exists  between  fascist  and  democratic  nations. 
Fascism  arises,  among  other  reasons,  when  the  capitalist  economy  of  a 
nation  faces  a "breakdown  and  the  middle  class  allies  itself  with  Big 
Business  to  "bring  about  a solution  at  the  expense  of  the  working  class. 
Fascist  and  democratic  nations  (including  the  United  States)  are 
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imperialist  at  heart,  and  their  disputes  involve  all  the  elements  of 
capitalist  economy:  territories,  raw  materials,  etc.  The  real  eneny, 
as  in  the  past,  1b  within  the  United  States,  and  not  in  Germany,  Italy 
or  Japan.  They  therefore  hold  that  to  endorse  a program  of  collective 
security  is  to  give  support  to  American  imperialist  aspirations  in 
South  America  and  Asia.  They  further  hold  that  collective  security 
mast  be  ineffective  or  must  lead  to  war,  since  the  fascist  nations 
are  desperate  and  will  not  be  stopped  by  the  paper  agreements  of  their 
enemies;  and  again,  if  sanctions  are  applied,  the  fascists  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  break  them  by  force  because  otherwise  they  are 
doomed  to  perish.  Since  Marxists  will  not  support  imperialist  wars 
(the  inevitable  consequences  of  collective  security,  they  say),  they 
must  necessarily  oppose  all  proposals  which  may  lead  to  it.  Anti- 
collective security  Marxists  therefore  condemn  their  opponents  as 
members  of  the  ‘‘War  party"  . As  an  alternative,  they  favor:  working 
class  sanctions  not  calculated  to  involve  the  United  States  government 
in  any  war  crisis;  consumers'  boycott  of  products  of  fascist  nations; 
refusal  of  workers  to  transport  munitions  to  countries  at  war;  shipment 
of  food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies  by  workers'  organizations  to 
workers  in  non- fascist  countries.  They  demand  a complete  embargo  upon 
war  contraband  and  favor  a policy  of  Cash-and-carry  on  non-contraband. 
In  general,  they  are  opposed  to  American  participation  in  war  and  warn 
of  their  determination  to  utilize  any  war  crisis  involving  the  United 
States  for  the  spread  of  revolutionary  defeatism  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  capitalist  system. 
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Relation  of  Marxian  Parties  to  Each  Other  and  the  Labor  Movement  Generally 

The  meaning  of  the  uni  ted-front-from-below,  the  united  front, 
the  people1  s front,  and  organic  unity  have  been  discussed  in  the 
earlier  sections  of  this  work.  What  follows  is  but  a sumnary  of  the 
positions  taken  by  the  various  groups. 

United  Front . Most  Marxian  groups  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
basic  strategy  of  Marxian  groups  must  be  the  united  front.  Granting 
the  existence  of  different  Marxian  (and  simply  trade  union)  orienta- 
tions, the  far-greater  number  of  Marxian  organizations  believe  that 
common  working  class  action  (in  specific  instances  for  specific  pur- 
poses) can  best  be  achieved  through  this  tactic. 

United-Front-Trom-Below . The  uni ted-front-from-below  is  a 
tactic  which  was  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  Communist  party  during 
its  Third  Period  days.  The  C.P.  then  argued  that  the  workers  were 
being  wilfully  misled  in  the  Socialist  party  and  the  trade  unions  ■ 
generally  by  a corrupt  leadership  whose  chief  function  was  to  prolong, 
and  not  destroy,  capitalism;  that  the  only  possible  appeal  to  workers 
was  a direct  appeal  "from  below11  in  complete  disregard  of  its  non- 
Communist  working  class  leadership  which  was  designated  as  social-fascist. 
Other  Marxian  parties  severely  criticized  the  uni  ted-front-from-below 
on  several  grounds;  they  denied  that  the  non-Communist  working  class 
leadership,  however  mistaken,  was  consciously  betraying  the  workers 
whoee  non-revolutionary  ideology  it  expressed  as  much  as  formulated. 

They  further  declared  that,  ethical  aspects  aside,  this  tactic  was  not  a 
genuine  call  for  a united  front  but  rather  an  invitation  to  workers  to 
abandon  their  own  organizations  and  join  the  Conmunist  party  (or  its 
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trade  union  affiliate). 

The  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern  called  an  abrupt 
halt  to  the  united-front-from-below.  It  has  "been  used  most  in- 
frequently since,  the  most  notable  example  occurring  in  1937  when  the 
C.P.  made  an  appeal  to  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Socialist  party  to 
expel  the  Trotskyists.  The  Socialist  Workers  party  has,  in  several 
instances,  also  made  use  of  this  tactic.  It  has  made  direct  overtures 
to  the  C.P.  membership  in  numerous  leaflets,  giving  detailed  allegations 
of  how  the  C.P.  has  betrayed  Marxism-Leninism;  it  has  urged  C.P.  members 
to  join  the  S.W.P. 

There  is  very  little  other  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  united-front- 
from-below  in  recent  years.  One  thing  is  very  certain;  by  any 
empirical  test,  little  has  been  accomplished  through  its  use. 

Organic  Onity.  The  prospects  of  consolidating  all  Marxist 
groups  into  a single  Marxian  party  on  an  acceptable  minimum  platform 
has  been  the  dream  of  many  Marxists.  From  time  to  time  offers  of  organic 
unity  have  been  made  by  one  party  to  groups  of  similar  orientation. 

In  the  abstract,  many  of  these  efforts  have  been  lauded,  but  almost 
every  group  has  always  in  effect  asked  for  unity  on  its  own  terms. 
Numerous  offers  of  organic  unity  were  made  by  the  C.P.  to  the  S.P. 
abdut  1936,  which  offers  were  rejected.  Early  in  1939,  a unity  dis- 
cussion was  raised  again  by  the  I.L.L.A.  with  a view  to  uniting  the 
S.P. , the  S.W.P. , the  I.L.L.A.,  the  S.D.F.,  and  the  splinter  groups. 

To  date  it  has  yielded  no  tangible  results.  For  example,  biting 
editorials  in  the  publications  of  the  S.W.P.  have  questioned  the  motives 
of  Lovestone,  charging,  in  effect,  that  he  is  a discredited  general 
Be eking  more  armies  to  command. 


The  only  significant  example  in  recent  years  of  an  actual  merger 
is  the  Workers  party-Socialist  party  entente  in  1936.  This  ended  in 
disaster  the  following  year  when  the  Trotskyists  of  the  Workers  party 
were  expelled  from  the  S.P. 

The  Peonle1 s Front.  Among  the  Marxists,  the  People's  Pront  is 
supported  only  hy  the  Comnunist  party  and  the  Social  Democratic 
^federation.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  both  hold  that  the  basic 
issue  confronting  workers  is  the  preservation  of  democracy  against 
the  inroads  of  fascism;  both  hold  that  the  working  class  by  itself  is 
not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  this  task  and  that  it  must  align  it- 
self with  other  anti-fascist  forces  in  a common  anti-fascist  program. 

Other  Marxian  parties  said  organizations  are  unanimous  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  People's  Pront.  They  hold  that  the  broadest 
common  denominator  in  an  anti-fascist  program  is  the  program  of  its 
right-wing  adherents,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be  a pro- 
capitalist rather  than  a working  class  program.  Since,  they  argue, 
the  fight  against  fascism  is  bound  up  with  the  fight  against  capitalism 
and  for  socialism,  the  policies  of  the  People's  Pront  must  fail,  as 
they  have  failed  in  Spain  and  Prance. 

Trade  Union  Activities 

All  Marxists  are  again  in  agreement  that  the  trade  union  is  the 
front  line  trench  in  the  struggle  for  working  class  emancipation.  They 
hold  that  workers  must  be  organized  into  trade  unions,  given  Marxian 
leadership,  made  more  militant  and  class-conscious  by  participation  in 
day-to-day  struggle  against  the  capitalist  system,  and  led  to  membership 


into  the  Marxian  party. 


So  much  for  the  theory,  which  is  clear  enough.  In  the  actual 
trade  union  activities,  however,  the  Marxian  parties  find  themselves 
in  sharp  and  often  open  conflict  on  their  strategy  and  tactics. 

Many  Marxists  believe  (or  believed)  that  the  existing  trade  unions  — 
the  A.F.L.  and  the  C.I.O.  — are  dominated  by  pro -capitalist  bureau- 
crats with  no  fundamental  working  class  philosophy;  that  these 
"leaders"  are  more  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo 
(on  which  their  high-salaried  jobs  depend)  than  with  proletarian 
emancipation.  These  Marxists  have  therefore  urged  their  followers  to 
confine  their  major  trade  union  activities  to  building  up  a rival 
trade  union  movement  with  a Marxian  orientation.  This  policy  of 
dual  unionism  which  the  C.P.  espoused  prior  to  1935  led  to  the  building 
up  of  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League,  subsequently  disbanded.  The  S.L.P. 
alone  today  1b  adamant  in  opposing  existing  trade  unions.  It  views 
them  as  snares  for  the  working  class;  the  C.I.O.  in  particular  is 
regarded  as  a travesty  upon  genuine  industrial  unionism  which,  it 
maintains,  cannot  he  organized  upon  a pro-capitalist  hasis. 

The  hulk  of  the  Marxist  parties  declare  that  they  are  fully 
cognizant  of  all  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  A.F.L.  and  the 
C.I.O.  They  nevertheless  told  that  the  creation  of  red  unions  on  paper 
will  accomplish  nothing;  it  will  fail  to  reach  the  great  majority  of 
the  workers  who  will  still  be  prey  to  the  old  bureaucratic  trade  union 
officialdom.  They  have  therefore  favored  working  within  existing  trade 
unions  under  a policy  whose  central  tendency  has  "been  characterized  as 
a "boring  from  within". 

The  organization  of  most  Marxian  groups  into  fractions  within 
trade  unions  for  purposes  of  advancing  the  interests  of  their  political 
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movement  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  workers  generally  has  given 
rise  to  the  question  of  whether  any  Marxian  group  should  attempt  to 
dominate  the  trade  unions  and  secure  the  passage  of  resolutions  in 
consonance  with  its  party  line.  Save  for  some  elements  within  the 
S.D.3P.  and  the  S.P.  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea,  the  affirmative  is 
the  position  taken  hy  most  groups.  For  example,  the  efforts  of  the 
C.P.  to  have  resolutions  passed  hy  unions  under  the  control  of  its 
members  in  favor  of  collective  security  and  for  affiliation  with  the 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  have  given  rise  to  many  hitter  trade 
union  controversies.  Other  Marxian  groups  have  not  opposed  the 
principle  of  introducing  such  resolutions  hut  rather  their  specific 
content. 

Most  Marxian  organizations  believe  that  the  existence  of  two 
rival  trade  unions  (A.F.L.  and  C.1.0.)  has  done  much  to  damage 
labor’s  prestige  and  has  needlessly  divided  labor's  strength  in 
factional  disputes.  They  are  therefore  striving  for  trade  union  unity, 
although  far  from  agreed  upon  terms. 

In  one  group  only,  the  S.L.P.  aside,  does  one  find  a distinctly 
anti-trade  union  approach.  The  Council  Communists  have  condemned  the 
entire  trade  union  movement  for  its  narrow  objectives,  pro-capitalist 
prnd  non-revolutionary  outlook,  and  its  complete  domination  by  labor 
bureaucrats.  It  favors  complete  destruction  of  the  trade  union  movement 
and  recommends  the  building  of  local  Council  Coranunist  groups  to  supplant 
them. 

Program  of  Immediate  Demands 

With  few  exceptions,  Marxists  are  agreed  that  a movement  dedicated 
solely  to  obtaining  future  benefits  for  workers  is  likely  to  leave  the 
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latter  somewhat  apathetic  and  indifferent.  These  organizations, 
therefore,  following  Marx'  s example  in  the  Communist  Manifesto,  have 
advanced  a program  of  immediate  demands,  consistent  with  the  ultimate 
goal;  in  this  way  they  hope  to  enlist  the  working  and  fanning  classes 
to  support  the  party,  fight  to  achieve  these  amelioratives,  and 
indirectly  advance  the  struggLe  for  a socialist  society.  The  programs 
formulated  hy  the  different  groups  differ  in  detail;  in  the  main  they 
advocate  such  measures  as:  extension  of  political  democracy;  protection 
of  fundamental  rights  of  speech  and  press;  recognition  of  economic 
rights  of  organization,  picketing,  and  striking;  abolition  of  child 
labor  and  better  education  for  children  of  workers;  shifting  of  tax 
burdens  from  the  poor  to  rich;  continuation  of  W.P.A.  and  home  relief, 
etc. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  and  the  Workers  Socialist  party  (again, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  S.W.P.)  stand  alone  in  their  refusal  to 
espouse  a program  of  immediate  demands.  They  have  raised  numerous 
objections  to  waging  a political  campaign  around  any  such  program.  In 
the  main,  they  hold  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
fight  for  socialism  in  the  struggle  for  immediate  demands,  and  that  the 
goal  of  a socialist  society  may  become  lost  in  the  scuffle  for  govern- 
ment-owned gasoline  stations.  They  also  argue  that  workers  are  short- 
sighted, and  that  the  latter  will  lose  interest  in  a Socialist  society; 
a minimum  wage  law  and  a salary  Increase  may  loom  so  large  to  them  that, 
gad ning  these  objectives  under  capitalism,  they  may  rest  content  with 
the  statue  quo.  Consequently,  say  the  S.L.P.  and  the  W.S.P.,  there  is 
only  one  demand  which  Marxists  must  make:  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  capitalism1. 
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The  Negro  Question 

All  Marxian  groups  have  eagerly  turned  toward  the  Negro  as  a 
potential  ally  in  the  struggle  for  socialism;  he  is  even  more  oppressed 
and  exploited  than  white  workers.  Their  general  position  has  "been  that 
the  Negro  must  he  accorded  complete  equality  with  the  Whites  at  the 
polls,  in  factories,  in  trade  unions,  in  theaters  and  restaurants, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  W.P.A.  Jobs  and  home  relief.  Their 
general  slogan  might  be  summed  up  thus:  erase  the  color  line  everywhere. 

The  Conmunist  party  and  the  Communist  League  of  Struggle  have 
carried  their  championing  of  the  Negro  a step  fhrther.  They  have 
argued  that  the  Hegroes  constitute  a distinct  nationality  occupying 
a contiguous  territory  in  the  South  (the  Black  Belt)  and  that  Negroes 
should  be  accorded  the  right  of  self-determination,  i.  e.,  to  decide 
whether  they  wish  to  form  a Black  Negro  fiepublic  of  their  own  or  remain 
part  of  the  United  States. 

This  orientation  of  n self-determination  in  the  BlacliBel tH  has  "been 
condemned  by  Socialists,  Trotskyists,  Lovestoneites  and  members  of  all 
other  groups.  They  deny  that  the  situation  is  analagous  to  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  whlchhasis  it  was  first  allegedly  proposed;  they  hold 
that  the  Negro  has  no  national  aspirations  or  feelings  apart  from 
Americans  generally,  and  that  the  only  practical  effect  of  such  a posi- 
tion would  be  to  antagonize  the  poor  Whites  of  the  South  who  otherwise 
are  potential  allies  in  the  struggle  for  a Socialist  America.  Although 
the  C.P.  has  never  repudiated  its  Self-Determination  slogan,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  noted  that  in  its  activities  among  the  Negro  masses  this 
1b sue  is  no  longer  emphasized  and  brought  to  the  foreground. 
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Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 

The  attitude  of  Marxists  toward  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 
reflects  in  no  small  way  their  basic  orientation  on  democracy 
versus  fascism.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  New  Deal  in  1933, 

Marxists  divided  themselves,  roughly,  into  three  groups.  At  one 
extreme  was  the  view  promulgated  by  the  Communist  party  which  held 
the  New  Deal  to  be  the  initial  steps  leading  directly  to  American 
fascism,  with  Roosevelt  as  the  spokesman  for  Big  Business.  On  the 
other  extreme  was  the  viewpoint  of  right-wing  Socialists  who  held 
New  Deal  legislation,  although  not  Socialism,  to  be  progressive 
measures  embodying  many  of  the  immediate  demands  of  Socialists, 
consequently  warranting  their  support. 

A midway  view  taken  by  Lovestoneites,  Trotslsylste  and  left- 
wing  Socialists  was  (and  still  is)  that  the  New  Deal  is  Roosevelts 
contribution  to  the  salvation  of  capitalism,  and  that  while  his 
progressive  legislation  should  not  be  opposed,  workers  should  be 
warned  that  the  New  Deal  can  never  resolve  the  fundamental  short- 
comings of  capitalism  and  restore  pre-depression  prosperity.  These 
Marxian  groups  regard  his  foreign  policy  as  out-and-out  imperialism, 
an  effort  to  foster  the  expansion  of  American  capitalism  as  compensa- 
tion to  Big  Business  for  the  working  class  concessions  of  the  New 
Deal.  Thus  the  S.P.,  the  I.L.L.A.,  the  S.W.P. , and  the  many  splinter 
groups  view  collective  security  as  Roosevelt's  method  of  implementing 
American  imperialist  expansion,  a policy  which  must  ultimately  lead 
to  conflict  with  Germany  in  South  America  and  Japan  in  the  Ear  East. 

Since  1935,  the  C.P.  has  modified  its  early  position.  It  has 
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declared  that  the  reactionary  aspects  of  New  Dealism  are  at  an  end, 
and  the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt  are  progressive,  "both  at 
home  (New  Deal)  and  abroad  (Collective  Security).  This  position  is 
also  shared  by  the  S.D.F.,  although  the  members  of  the  latter  group 
have  been  exceedingly  hostile  towards  the  Communist  party. 

At  this  writing,  none  of  the  Marxian  groups  takes  the  position 
that  Hoosevelt  is  a fascist,  although  many  believe  (again  excepting 
the  S.D.P.  and  the  C.P.)  that  his  domestic  policies  will  fail,  which 
failure,  coupled  with  his  foreign  policy,  is  likely  to  lead  to  war 
and  fascism. 


The  Labor  Party 

Numerous  positions,  past  and  present,  have  been  advanced  on  the 
labor  party  issue,  ranging  from  enthusiastic  support  to  unequivocal 
opposition.  On  the  extreme  left,  the  Splinter  groups  emanating  from 
the  Trotskyist  movement,  and  the  Socialist  Labor1  party,  have  un- 
alterably opposed  it.  To  them  it  represents  crass  opportunism,  a 
departure  from  first  principles,  an  American  People's  Front,  and  a 
union  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  "labor  fakers".  They  have  strongly 
assailed  all  Marxian  groups  allegedly  capitulating  to  this  aspect  of 
"discredited  class  collaboration" . 

Prior  to  1935,  the  Communist  party  advocated  a labor  party  "from 
below",  that  is,  a party  made  up  of  the  rank-and-file  of  the  labor 
movement,  but  excluding  its  known  leaders,  such  as  Y/illiam  Green , and 
also  those  "social  fascist"  elements  parading  as  Marxists  and  friends 
of  labor,  but  declared  by  thd  C.P.  to  be  pro -capitalist  in  their 
orientation  also.  Marxian  critics  of  the  C.P.  characterized  this 
proposal  as  an  Invitation  to  workers  to  join  a "front  organization" 
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controlled  and  dominated  "by  the  Communist  party  under  another  name. 
Little  progress  was  made  with  this  approach.  After  the  change  of 
line  in  1935,  it  waB  abandoned. 

Contemporary  proponents  of  the  labor  party  have  expressed  widely- 
differing  ideas  of  the  kind  of  labor  party  they  will  support . The 
Socialist  party  wants  one  rooted  in  the  tenant-farmer  as  well  as  the 
trade  union  movement,  with  a working-class  and  anti-capitalist 
program  which  Socialists  will  be  able  to  support  with  consistency. 

The  Independent  Labor  League  of  America's  orientation  centers  about  the 
trade  union  movement;  it  concedes  the  cogency  of  making  minimum 
demands  for  affiliating,  but  it  nevertheless  holds  that  Marxists  cannot 
be  too  sectarian;  as  long  as  the  labor  party  is  based  upon  the  more 
progressive  sections  of  the  labor  movement  it  holds  that  Marxists 
must  work  within  the  Labor  party  and  attempt  to  influence  it  towards 
the  adoption  of  a vigorous  working-class  platform  and  in  support  of 
militant  working-class  policies. 

Prior  to  1938,  the  Trotskyists  also  opposed  participation  in  any 
labor-farmer-labor  movement,  which  they  regarded  as  the  essence  of 
conciliation  and  compromise.  Since  that  date,  however,  they  have 
shifted  their  position,  first  to  one  of  “critical  support"  and  then 
to  active  support.  They  now  hold  that  the  farmer-labor  tendency  has 
made  a permanent  appearance  upon  the  American  scene,  and  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  oppose  it;  that  it  should  be  supported,  although  the 
larger  task  of  building  the  S.77.P.  Bhould  not  be  neglected.  The  Social 
Democratic  federation' s pro-labor  party  orientation  is  even  less  in- 
sistent upon  terms  than  the  I.L.L.A.  It  holds  that  Marxists  are  not 
in  a position  to  dictate  to  the  labor  movement.  Of  only  one  thing  is 
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the  S.D.F,  certain:  it  wishes  to  keep  Communists  from  membership  in 
the  labor  party;  it  holds  that  they  have  acted  treacherously  in  the 
past  and  have  betrayed  the  best  interests  of  the  .American  proletariat. 

The  Conmunist  party,  having  abandoned  its  Labor  party  "from 
below"  in  1935,  has  since  come  out  for  the  formation  of  a Farmer-Labor 
party  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a People's  Front  movement.  It  has 
not  been  too  insistent  upon  the  terms  of  its  support  of  such  a movement, 
provided  masses  of  workers  and  farmers  participate. 

Many  Marxian  groups  have  looked  upon  the  recent  Spanish  Civil  War 
as  something  of  a testing  ground  for  the  validity  of  their  general 
position  on  Marxism  and  the  conquest  of  power.  The  Social  Democratic 
Federation  and  the  Communist  party  alone  supported  the  Spanish 
People's  Front  government.  The  Socialist  party,  the  Independent  Labor 
League  of  America,  the  Socialist  Workers  party  and  the  numerous 
Trotskyist  splinter  sects  bitterly  opposed  it.  Although  these  groups 
differed  considerably  among  themselves,  they  were  all  more  or  less  in 
agreement  upon  the  necessity  for  advancing  a program  of  socialization 
and  colonial  liberation  embodying  three  basic  ideas,  all  of  which  were 
absent  from  the  People' s Front  program:  workers'  control  of  industry; 
land  for  the  peasants;  freedom  for  Morocco.  This  central  tendency  was 
represented  among  the  Spanish  Marxists  by  the  P.O.U.M.  whose  policies 
were  wholeheartedly  supported  in  the  United  States  by  the  I.L.L.A. 
and  mildly  so  by  the  Socialist  party.  The  Socialist  Workers  party  and 
the  numerous  Trotskyist  splinter  movements  were  exceedingly  critical 
of  the  P.O.U.M.  because  it  had  participated  for  a brief  time  in  the 
People's  Front  government.  Minor  differences  aside,  their  own  program 
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in  its  broadest  aspects  was  essentially  similar. 

The  failure  of  the  Loyalist  cause  has  "been  attributed  to 
different  factors  hy  the  Marxists.  The  Communist  party  has  blamed 
it  upon  the  perfidy  of  Britain  and  France.  The  Social  Democratic 
Federation  has  laid  it  to  the  treacherous  role  played  by  Stalin  in 
deserting  the  Loyalists  when  his  interests  so  warranted.  Socialists, 
Lovestoneites,  Trotskyists,  etc.,  have  declared  that  the  Loyalist 
defeat  was  primarily  the  fruits  of  People’s  Frontism  coupled  with  the 
treachery  of  Stalin  who  insisted  upon  a " democrat!  c(l  Spain  lest  a 
revolutionary  Marxian  approach  antagonize  imperial  Britain  and  France 
whose  favors  he  was  then  courting.  Controversy  over  the  Spanish  issue 
has  persisted  long  after  the  termination  of  the  conflict. 

Political  Organization 

General  Organization.  In  a general  way,  all  Marxian  political 
parties  have  a similar  organization:  the  general  membership  elects  its 
local  officials;  a party  convention  whose  delegates  are  chosen  from 
the  membership,  elects  the  highest  ranking  officials  of  the  party  for 
a given  term.  Each  Marxist  organization  emphatically  holds  that  it  is 
democratically  organized  and  that  its  policies  are  democratically  deter- 
mined hy  its  members  through  regular  party  channels  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  its  Constitution. 

The  control  exercised  over  the  membership  by  the  National  body 
varies;  in  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  somewhat  less  so  in  the 
Socialist  party,  the  tendency  towards  decentralization  is  greater  than 
in  the  Leninist  groups;  in  the  former  groups,  disciplinary  action  is 
taken  infrequently  against  recalcitrant  members,  although  somewhat  more 
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so  in  the  S.P.  in  recent  years. 

The  Leninists  as  a rule  have  a greater  tradition  for  central 
organization  and  firm  party  discipline.  The  Communist  party  regards 
itself  as  a monolithic  party;  it  expels  all  members  deviating  in 
theory  or  practice  from  the  established  party  line.  The  Socialist 
Labor  party  (which  also  claims  but  antedates  Lenin),  inheriting  the 
monolithic  traditions  of  De  Leon,  is  equally  firm  in  upholding 
discipline,  as  are  likewise  many  of  the  splinter  groups. 

Organizations  like  the  I.L.L.A.  and  the  S.W.P.  have  also  adhered 
to  the  Leninist  conception  of  discipline,  but  they  deny  that  they  are 
monolithic  organizations.  They  maintain  that  they  also  enforce  strict 
discipline  but  it  is  not  harsh  because  their  organisations  are 
democratically  controlled  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Party  Personnel . Since  Marxism  is  a revolutionary  movement 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  by  the  proletariat,  Marxian 
parties,  theoretically,  have  their  roots  in  the  proletarian  vanguard 
of  the  trade  union  movement  and  numerous  mass  organizations.  Although 
statistics  are  not  available,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  all  of  them 
have  been  disappointed  by  the  comparatively  little  headway  made  in 
recruiting  trade  union  members  from  among  the  proletariat.  Even  where 
Marxists  have  been  exceedingly  influential  in  dominating  trade  union 
policies,  their  actual  party  membership  is  an  insignificant  minority 
in  most  cases. 

Where  Marxists  have  made  their  comparatively  greatest  headway  has 
been  among  the  intellectuals  and  white-collar  workers.  Here  economic 
discontent  has  not  played  the  only  part  in  determining  party  affiliations; 
such  non-economic  factors  as  the  desire  to  build  a better  social  order, 
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the  conviction  that  capitalism  is  doomed,  emotional  hatred  for  fascism, 
have  driven  many  into  the  ranks  of  the  Marxists.  Indeed,  in  many 
notable  instances,  party  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  intellectuals 
rather  than  rank-and-file  workers. 

Party  Bureaucracy.  Although  each  Marxian  party  proclaims  that  its 
organization  is  democratically  controlled  and  managed  by  its  members, 
numerous  are  the  tirades  it  launches  against  many  of  its  rival  Marxian 
groups  where,  it  is  alleged,  bureaucracy  is  rife  and  party  democracy 
is  a sham  and  a fraud.  This  phenomenon  of  party  democracy  in  theory 
but  bureaucracy  in  practice  seems  to  be  a fairly  universal  complaint. 
Trotskyists  and  Lovestoneites  are  agreed  that  the  C.P.  is  controlled 
by  an  irresponsible,  undemocratic  clique  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Third  International.  The  Trotskyists  also  accuse  Lovestone  of  bureau- 
cratic irresponsibility,  pointing  to  his  expulsion  of  the  Trotskyists 
from  the  C.P.  when  he  was  its  general  secretary.  Similar  charges 
of  bureaucracy  have  been  made  against  Cannon  and  Schachtman,  S.  W.  P. 
leaders,  by  members  of  the  Splinter  groups,  particularly  Marlen  of  the 
Leninist  League.  Within  the  Splinter  groups,  accusations  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  constantly  hurled  back  and  forth.  Thus,  when  a schism 
occurred  within  the  Revolutionary  Workers  League,  its  erstwhile  leaders, 
OeKLer  and  Stamm,  each  charged  the  other  with  attempting  to  wreck  the 
organization  by  false  policies,  personal  ambitions,  etc. 

The  Socialist  movement  has  likewise  been  scandalized  by  open 
charges  of  irresponsible  bureaucratic  action,  first  in  1936  when  the 
Social  Democrats  bolted  and  then  in  1937  when  the  Trotskyists  were 
expelled. 

It  seems  fairly  safe  to  conclude  therefore,  that  although  every 
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charge  of  undemocratic  party  control  may  not  he  home  out  hy  specific 
investigation,  nevertheless  the  Left  too  has  its  power  politics. 

Causes  of  Bureaucracy.  On  their  own  admission,  the  problem  of 
party  bureaucracy  has  proved  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  Marxists. 

Their  own  accusations  and  counter-accusations  give  a fair  clue  to  an 
understanding  of  some  of  its  underlying  causes.  Tor  Marxists  have  not 
denied  that  what  is  called  party  democracy  is,  in  many  instances, 
bureaucratic  decision  of  a ruling  clique  followed  by  nominal,  after  the 
fact,  rank-and-file  acquiescence,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
democracy. 

What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  this  tendency  according  to  the 
analysis  of  the  Marxists  themselves?  First,  necessities  of  party 
organization  have  led  to  greater  and  greater  centralization  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a party  leadership.  Quick  decisions  must  be  made  from 
time  to  time;  it  is  physically  impossible  to  consult  the  general  member- 
ship on  all  matters  at  all  times,  and  what  may  appear  at  first  glance 
to  be  a routine,  administrative  decision,  may  subsequently  turn  out  to 
be  a question  of  first-rate  importance , going  to  the  very  essence  of 
party  strategy  and  tactics. 

Second,  the  party  leadership  generally  gets  a blank  check  from 
its  rank-and-file  membership.  Persons  who  join  a movement  dedicated 
to  a new  social  order  very  often  make  an  "investment  in  hope";  con- 
vinced of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  they  are  quite  content  to 
follow  the  existing  leadership  and  fit  in  with  the  party  pattern.  While 
they  may  be  quite  alert  as  regards  the  inadequacies  of  capitalism  and 
their  nearest  Marxian  rivals,  they  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  anything 
is  amiss  in  their  own  organization  and  with  their  leadership.  To  be 
suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  the  latter  is  to  open  up  the  floodgate 
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and  be  overwhelmed  by  doubts.  And  once  so  assailed,  they  do  not  generally 

# 

seek  solace  in  a new  leadership  but  rather  drop  out  of  the  movement  al- 
together, a tendency  which  may  explain  in  part  the  phenomenal  turnover 
of  membership  in  the  Marxian  parties. 

Finally,  those  in  positions  of  top  leadership  fight  fiercely  for, 
and  cling  tenaciously  to,  their  posts.  I!he  desire  for  personal  power 
and  prestige  seems  as  conpelling  among  left  parties  as  elsewhere.  Al- 
though in  the  course  of  vigorous  polemics  (inter-  and  intra-party), 
charges  of  personal  dishonesty,  opportunism  and  double  dealing  have 
been  very  freely  made,  one  can  still  exonerate  the  leadership  of  being 
actuated  by  ignoble  motives  and  simply  state  that  the  all -top-human 
tendency  to  rationalize  and  identify  the  summon  bonum  of  an  organization 
with  one's  own  personal  well-being  is  present  among  Marxists  too. 

Here  again,  it  should  be  noted,  the  theory  of  vested  interests 
plays  a silent  but  effective  role.  Matters  which  seem  unimportant  to 
an  outsider  loom  large  from  within.  Editorship  of  an  insignificant 
party  press,  Executive-Secretaryship  of  a city  Local  may  indeed  be  small 
political  plums,  but  they  are  often  salaried  posts;  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollar  jobs  mftlm  possible  the  combination  of  practical  realism  with 
revolutionary  Idealism.  YFhlle  fighting  for  the  revolution,  Marxists 
must  live  too. 

Factionalism.  Because  of  inner-party  conflicts  for  leadership 
posts  resulting  from  political  differences,  clashes  of  personality  and 
conflicts  of  vested  Interests,  Marxian  parties  are  rife  with  factional- 
ism, i.  e.,  semi -organ! zed  rival  groups  within  each  party  competing 
for  control  of  the  party  organization,  the  election  of  a given  leadership 
or  the  adoption  of  given  policies.  Defeated  factions  very  frequently 
raise,  with  much  bitterness,  the  hue  and  cry  of  "bureaucracy41  "no 
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party  democracy*' . They  persist  in  their  contentions,  often,  until 
they  are  espelled,  or,  convinced  that  the  existing  organization  is 
"beyond  hope  of  repair,  they  form  another  Splinter  movement  with 
"correct"  leadership  and  policies. 

So  far  as  this  writer  has  "been  able  to  observe,  factionalism 
exists  in  varying  degrees  in  practically  all  of  the  Marxian  groups  and 
parties  to-day,  although  the  Communist  party,  specifically,  holds 
that  it  has  abolished  factions  within  its  organization.  The  C.P. 
was  also  admittedly  the  stalking  grounds  of  factionalism  until  about 
1928  when  Stalin  personally  intervened,  displaced  the  Lovestone 
leadership  by  the  present  Browder  administration.  Since  that  time, 
save  for  resignations,  there  has  not  been  any  outward  manifestations 
of  factionalism  or  discontent  in  that  party. 

General  Summary 

Whether  one  is  anti-Marxist  or  favorably  disposed  toward  any  of 
the  Marxian  political  movements,  several  broad  generalizations  may  be 
safely  made:  (l)  Marxists  display  a number  of  obvious  weaknesses.  (2) 

They  have  not  succeeded  in  winning  over  aqy  substantial  section  of  the 
working  class.  (3)  Their  future  depends  upon  a number  of  subjective 
and  objective  factors. 

Weaknesses  of  Marxian  Political  Movements.  Although  Marxists  find 
little  difficulties  in  s el f-justifi cation,  they  nevertheless  recognize  £ 

that  their  cause  1b  weakened  by  a number  of  factors:  (l)  Their  hopeless 
disunity  on  theory  and  practice.  In  many  instances  they  work  at  cross- 
purposes  thereby  strengthening  rather  than  weakening  their  enemies. 

(2)  Their  dogmatism.  Each  seems  convinced  that  his  is  Marx's  own  road 
to  salvation;  the  smaller  the  group  the  more  articulate,  unyielding  and 
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dogmatic.  (3)  The  plague  of  bureaucracy,  the  conflict  of  personalities 
and  vested  interests,  the  discrepancy  between  party  democracy  in  theory 
and  actual  practice  have  given  rise  to  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  members  of  all  parties.  The  resulting  rampancy  of  factionalism 
has  wrought  havoc.  Marxists  are  factionalists  in  a double  sense:  their 
acrimonious  disputes  as  separate  entities;  their  endless  quarrels  within 
each  organization.  Those  who  disagree  with  a particular  orientation 
are  often  considered  (at  least  in  some  quarters)  as  greater  enemies  of 
the  working  class  than  the  capitalists  themselves.  The  use  of  personal 
invective  has  become  commonplace,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  anti- 
Marxists. 

Lack  of  Headway  among;  American  Workers.  In  moments  of  pessimism, 
Marxists  have  reluctantly  admitted  (not  for  public  consumption)  that 
objective  conditions  have  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Marxism, 
but  their  success  has  not  been  commensurate  with  their  opportunities. 

They  explain  this  in  numerous  ways.  (1)  The  American  workers  do  not 
identify  any  revolutionary  tradition  with  themselves,  despite  some  efforts 
to  make  revolutionists  and  working-class  heroes  of  such  figures  as 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin.  By  education,  training 
and  propaganda,  they  lack  a working  class  ideology  and  a class  struggle 
orientation.  They  have  been  educated  and  indoctrinated  in  favor  of  the 
individualist  philosophy;  their  knowledge  of  economics  seems  extensive 
enough,  in  their  own  eyes,  to  disprove  the  superiority  of  collectivism 
over  free  enterprise  ^nd  to  discuss  with  some  measure  of  authority 
nhy  Socialism  won't  work.  In  politics,  they  cling  to  the  two-party 
system,  now  supporting  one  and  now  the  other;  the  failure  of  any  third 
party  movement  to  survive  in  the  past  indicates  how t radition  rules 
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aid.  how  that  system  . seems  implicitly  regarded  as  sacred  and  beyond 
meddling. 

(2)  Marxists  have  not  found  an  approach  to  the  masses  possessing 
the  dynamic  appeal  of  the  capitalists  and  fascists  with  which  to  break 
down  the  pro-capitalist  ideology.  Whether  there  is_  a correct  approach 
or  whether  their  case  is  hopeless  because  of  its  patent  unsoundness  or 
its  essential  intellectualism  and  complexity  which  workers  cannot 
fathom,  or  whether  they  lack  competent  leadership  and  adequate  funds 
and  institutions  with  which  to  overcome  their  difficulties  are  questions 
more  easily  raised  than  answered.  Their  rapid  turnover  in  membership 

is  a significant  objective  sign  of  their  meager  success. 

(3)  Marxian  parties  have  found  it  difficult  to  retain  the  support 
and  membership  of  many  prominent  Marxian  intellectuals  who  at  one  time 
or  another  were  actively  identified  with  one  of  their  movements.  Dis- 
agreements have  arisen  not  only  on  matters  of  theoretical  approach 
(for  example,  the  meaning  of  dialectical  materialism  and  its  applica- 
tion by  Marxian  political  parties)  but  also  on  questions  of  tactics 
for  building  a mass  political  movement,  democracy  within  the  party, 
sectarian  tendencies,  and  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  (The 
answer  of  a given  party  to  the  Marxian  theoreticians  who  have  left 

its  ranks  has  been  more  or  less  the  same:  Marxian  intellectuals  are 
individualists  and  free-lancers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit  to  discipline, 
direction  and  the  party  line;  since  a revolutionary  party  cannot  func- 
tion on  the  basis  of  individual  action,  the  movement  finds  itself  ob- 
liged to  dispense  with  their  services.) 

(4)  Workers  who  become  interested  in  Marxism  are  very  often 
bewildered  by  the  complexity  of  alternatives  offered  by  the  Marxists 
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themselves.  To  whom  shall  they  turn?  In  their  limited  capacities,  the 
claims  of  each  are  equally  valid.  The  acrimonious  "battles  of  the 
Marxists  drive  many  away  in  hopeless  disgust. 

(5)  Finally,  much  of  the  thunder  of  the  Marxian  parties'  program 
of  inmediate  demands  has  "been  cumulatively  stolen  "by  the  capitalists 
themselves.  The  protests  of  the  Marxists,  for  example,  that  the  New 
Beal  is  "but  a fragment  of  a Socialist  program  which  cannot  succeed 
alone  falls  on  deaf  ears. 

Future  of  Marxian  Political  Movements 

This  writer  cannot  hazard  any  prediction  about  the  future  of 
Marxism;  the  Marxists  themselves  are  neither  certain  nor  optimistic. 

(1)  They  recognize  a most  serious  obstacle  in  their  lack  of  unity 
and  inability  to  rally  about  a common  program.  (2)  The  ultimate 
success  or  failure  of  the  New  Deal  In  solving  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment will  be  a landmark.  They  do  not  believe  that  any  reforms  within 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  capitalism  can  do  so.  In  a race  between 
the  fascists  and  the  Socialists  for  control  of  the  American  masses, 
many  Marxists  do  not  seem  confident  of  the  outcome.  Fascist  technique 
is  ever  more  effective  than  their  own.  (3)  Whether  the  middle  class 
can  be  won  over  to  support  a Socialist  program  or  whether  it  will 
turn  to  the  right  is  another  crucial  question.  (4)  Finally,  the 
imminence  of  a European  war  cannot  he  overlooked.  If  the  United  States 
is  drawn  in,  what  will  the  results  be?  Can  a war  crieie  be  used  for 
the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  system,  especially  if  the  Marxists 
are  divided  on  support  or  non-support  of  that  war? 

These,  at  any  rate,  are  some  of  the  Issues  as  the  Marxists  see 
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The  following  abbreviations  occur  within  these  pages.  The  explana- 
tions given  are  not  complete.  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred 
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I.C.L. 
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I.W.Y/, 


K.A.O.W. 
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P.O.U.M. 


International  Communist  League.  A designation  of  the 
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Fourth  International  in  1938. 
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Spanish  Workers  Party  of  Marxist  Unity,  An  indepen- 
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Proletarian  Party  of  America.  Unaffiliated,  independent 
conmuniBt  party,  led  by  Keracher. 

fied  International  of  Labor  Unions.  An  international 

trade  union  movement  organized  by  Communists  from 
about  1921  to  1935. 

Bight  Opposition.  Originally  used  to  designate  followers 
of  Bukharin  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Also  applied  to 
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Eeserve  Officers*  Training  CoroB.  Military  training 
unitB  established  by  the  U, S.  War  Department  in 
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Revolutionary  Workers  League.  Organization  formed  by  se- 
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Socialist  Labor  Party. 
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Y.P.S.L*  Young  Peoples  Socialist  League.  Youth  movement  of  the 

Socialist  Party. 
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Independent  Committee.  New  York.  1936. 

DEBATE:  WHICH  ROAD  FOR  AMERICAN  WORKERS, 

SOCIALIST  OR  COMMUNIST?  Socialist  Call.N.Y. 
1936. 

THE  UNITED  FRONT.  Rand  School  Press. 

New  York.  1933. 

YOUTH  FIGHTS  WAR.  Young  People's  Socialist 
League.  New  York.  1936* 
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HEW  LEADER  — 

Adler,  Friedrich. 

ClaeBBOnB,  August 

COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
OF  THE  S.P. 

Hillquit,  Morris 


Kamtsky,  Earl. 


Lewis,  L«  M* 

Oneal,  James 


SOCIALIST  DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals 
Weekly  Newspaper 
Books  and  Pamphlets 

DEMOCRACY  AND  REVOLUTION.  Band 
School  Press.  New  York.  1934. 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WAR  AND  PEACE. 
Rand  School  Press.  New  York.  1934, 
PRESERVATION  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY  — 

THE  DETROIT  CONVENTION.  Committee 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  New  York.  1934. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIALISM.  Socialist 
Party,  U.S.A.  Chicago.  1934. 

FROM  MARX  TO  LENIN.  Hanford  Press. 

New  York.  1921. 

HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Funk  and  Wag nails  Company. 
New  York*  1903. 

LOOSE  LEAVES  FROM  A BUSY  LIFE.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  1934, 

PRESENT  DAY  SOCIALISM.  Band  School 
of  Social  Science.  New  York.  1920. 

SOCIALISM  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  1910. 

BOLSHEVISM  AT  A DEADLOCK,  Hand  School 
Press.  New  York.  1931. 

THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE.  Charles  H.  Kerr 
and  Company.  Chicago*  1910. 

COMMUNISM  AND  SOCIALISM.  American 
League  for  Democratic  Socialism. 

New  York.  1932. 

ETHICS  AND  THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION 
OF  HISTORY.  Charles  H.  Kerr  and 
Company.  Chicago.  Undated. 

THE  LABOR  REVOLUTION.  Dial  Press. 

New  York.  1925. 

THE  HOAD  TO  POWER. 

THE  SOCIAL  REVOLTUION.  Charles  H.  Kerr 
and  Company.  Chicago.  1902. 

MISSION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION.  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  U.  S.  A.  Washington,  D.C 
1938. 

AMERICAN  COMMUNISM.  The  Band  Book  Store 
New  York.  1927 • 

SOCIALISM  VERSUS  BOLSHEVISM.  Rand 
School  Press.  New  York.  1935. 
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SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION  (CONT'D) 


Panken,  Jacob 

Shaplen,  Joseph  & Shub, 

David*  (Ed.). 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION, 

U.S.A, 

Solomon,  Charles. 

Vandervelde,  Emile, 


SOCIALISM  FOR  AMERICA.  Hand  School 
Press.  New  York.  Undated. 

SOCIALISM,  FASCISM,  COMMUNISM.  American 
League  for  Democratic  Socialism. 

New  York.  1934. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROGRAM.  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  U.  S.  A.  Washington, 

D.  C.  1937. 

DETROIT  AND  THE  PARTY.  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  Socialist  Policies. 
New  York.  1934. 

SOCIALISM  VERSUS  THE  STATE.  Charles  H. 
Kerr  and  Company.  Chicago.  1919. 


COMMUNIST  PARTY* 


Newspapers  and  Periodicals 


DAILY  WORKER  — Daily  newspaper,  including  Sunday. 

PARTY  ORGANIZER.—  Monthly  magazine. 

THE  COMMUNIST  — Monthly  theoretical  organ. 

COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL  — International  monthly  theoretical  organ. 
IMPEECORR  — International  PresB  Correspondence;  a Weekly. 

NEW  MASSES  — Unofficial  literary  weekly. 

(The  Communist  Party  publishes  innumerable  other  magazines 
and  newspapers.) 


Books  and  Pamphlets 


Allen,  James. 
Amter,  Israel. 

Barhusse,  Henri, 
Bimba,  Anthony, 
Bittelman,  Alex. 


Browder,  Earl. 


NEGRO  LIBERATION.  I.P,  1938. 

IS  THE  SOCIALIST  PABTY  A PARTY  OF  THE 
WORKERS?  C.O.  New  York.  1932. 

A LABOR  PARTY  FOR  NEW  YORK  WORKERS. 

New  York  District,  C.P.  1935. 

STALIN.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York. 
1935. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WORKING  CLASS. 

I.P.  1934. 

GOING  IEFT.  W.I-.P.  1936. 

MILESTONES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

COMMUNIST  PARTY.  W.L.P,  1937. 

PROBLEMS  OF  PARTY  BUILDING.  W.L.P.  1937. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  FRONT. 

C.P.,  U.S.A.  1934. 

TROTSKY  THE  TRAITOR.  W.L.P.  1937. 

A MESSAGE  TO  CATHOLICS.  W.L.P.  1938. 

BUILD  THE  UNITED  PEOPLE'S  FRONT.  W.L.P. 1936. 


* Publishers  abbreviations  used:  International  Publishers,  New 
York:  I.P.  Workers  Library  Publishers,  New  York:  W.L.P. 
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COMMUNI ST  PASTY  (CONT'D) 


Browder,  Earl. 


Browder,  Earl  and  Lawrence, 
Bill. 

Browder,  Earl  and  Stachel, 
Jack. 

COMMISSION  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CP  S.U. 
Cachln,  Marcel,  et  al. 

PEOPLE'S  COMMISSARIAT 
OF  JUSTICE. 


COMMUNISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I.P.  1935. 

CONCERTED  ACTION  OR  ISOLATION  — 

WHICH  IS  THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE? 

I.P.  1938. 

DEMOCRACY  OR  FASCISM  (REPORT  TO  THE 
NINTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE  C.P.) 

W.L.P.  1936. 

LENIN  AND  SPAIN.  W.L.P.  1937. 

MEANING  OF  SOCIAL  FASCISM.  W.L.P. 1933. 
NEW  STEPS  IN  THE  UNITED  FRONT. 

W.L.P.  1935. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  NINTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE  C.P., 
U.S.A.  W.L.P.  1936. 

SOCIAL  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY.  W.L.P, 
1938. 

TALKS  TO  AMERICA.  W.L.P.  1937. 

THE  COMMUNIST  POSITION  IN  1936. 

W.L.P.  1936. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  FRONT,  W.L.P.  1938. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FRONT,  I.P.  1938. 

TRAITORS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  W.L.P. 
1938. 

TROTSKYISM  AGAINST  WORLD  PEACE. 

W.L.P.  1937. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  — THE  BURNING 
ISSUE  OF  THE  DAY.  W.L.P.  1935. 

WHAT  IS  COMMUNISM?  Vanguard  Press . 

New  York.  1936. 

NEXT  STEPS  TO  WIN  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 
W.L.P.  1938. 

HOW  DO  WE  RAISE  THE  QUESTION  OF  A 
LABOR  PARTY.  W.L.P.  1935. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION.  I.P.  1939. 

THE  PEOPLE* 3 FRONT  IN  FRANCE. 

W.L.P.  1935. 

CASE  OF  THE  TROTSKYITE  - ZINOVIEV 
TERRORIST  CENTER  ( REPORT  OF  COTTRI 
PROCEEDINGS).  People's  Commissariat 
of  Justice  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow. 
1936. 

CASE  OF  THE  ANTI-SOVIET  TROTSKYITE 

CENTRE  (REPORT  OF  COURT  PROCEEDINGS.) 
Moscow.  1937. 

CASE  OF  THE  ANTI-SOVIET  “BLOC  OF 
RIGHTS  AND  TROTSKYITES"  (REPORT 
OF  COURT  PROCEEDINGS.)  Moscow.1938. 
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COMMUNIST  PARTY  (CONT»D) 


CE2TTRAL  COMMITTEE  PLENUM 


C.P. * U.S.A. 


Dimitroff,  Georgi 


Doran,  Dave, 
Dutt,  H.  Palme. 


E.C.C.I* 


Ercoli,  M. 

Fischer,  E. 

Ford,  JameB  W. 

Ford,  JameB  W.  and 
Allen,  Jamee  S. 


THESIS  AND  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE 
SEVENTH  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  C.P.,  U.S.A.  W.L.P.  193Q. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE 

COMMUNIST  PASTY,  U.S.A.  W.L.P.  1938. 

HE  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NINTH  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  C.P.  W.L.P,  1936. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  TENTH  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  C.P.  W.L.P.  1938. 

ELECTION  PLATFORM  OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY,  W.L.P.  1936* 

THIS  WAY  OUT  — A PROGRAM  FOR 
AMERICAN  LABOR.  W.L.P.  1934. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL. 

W.L.P.  1935. 

THE  GUARANTEE  OF  VICTORY.  W.L.P.  1938 

THE  UNITED  STRUGGLE  FOR  PEACE. 

W.L.P.  1936. 

TO  DEFEND  ASSASSINS  IS  TO  HELP 
FASCISM.  W.L.P.  1937. 

TWO  YEARS  OF  HEROIC  STRUGGLE  OF  THE 
SPANISH  PEOPLE.  W.L.P.  1938. 

WORKING  CLASS  UNITY  — BULWARK  AGAINST 
FASCISM.  W.L.P.  1935. 

GET  WISE  — ORGANIZE.  Young  Communiot 
League.  New  York.  Undated. 

FASCISM  AND  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION. 

(Revieed  Edition) . I.P.  1935. 

WORLD  POLITICS  — 1918-1936.  Victor 

Gollancz  Ltd.  London.  1936, 

THESIS  AND  RESOLUTIONS,  TWELFTH  PLENUM 
W.L.P.  1932. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL.  W.L.P.  1934. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  BOLSHEVIZATION,  W.L.P. 
1929. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL 
W.L.P.  1936. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
COLONIES.  W.L.P.  1929. 

THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  IMPERIALIST  WAR 
AND  THE  TASKS  OF  THE  COMMUNISTS  — 
RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SIXTH  WORLD 
CONGRESS.  W.L.P.  1932. 

THE  MENACE  OF  A NEW  WORLD  WAR. 

W.L.P.  1936. 

TROTSKY  UNMASKED.  W.L.P.  1937. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  FRONT, 
I.P.  1938. 

THE  NEGROES  IN  SOVIET  AMERICA. 

W.L.P.  1935. 
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COMMUNIST  PASTY  (CONT'D) 


Poster,  Wm.  Z. 


Pox,  Ralph. 

Gannes,  Harry  and  Repard, 
Theodore  . 

Gannes,  Harry, 

Green,  Gil* 

Hathaway,  Clarence  A* 

Hathaway,  Clarence  and  Don, 
Sam. 

Hicks,  Granville, 

Hill,  Elizabeth  & Mudie,  Doris 

Howard,  Milton. 

Kalinin,  Mikhail. 

Kerzhentsev,  P. 

Knorin,  V. 

Kuuisinen,  0. 

Lang,  P. 


Lenin,  V.  I. 


Little,  John, 
Litvinov,  Maxim, 
ManuilBky,  D,  Z. 


Michal,  Wolf. 


CHI SIS  IN  THE  SOCIALIST  PASTY. 

W.L.P.  1936. 

FHOM  BRYAN  TO  STALIN.  I.P.  1937. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 

PIATAKOV-HADEK  TRIAL,  W.L.P.  1937. 

TOWARD  SOVIET  AMERICA.  I.P.  1932. 

LENIN  — A BIOGRAPHY.  Harcourt 
Brace  and  Co.  New  York.  1934. 

SPAIN  IN  REVOLT  (NEW  REVISED 
EDITION) . Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

New  York.  1938. 

THE  MUNICH  BETRAYAL.  W.L.P.  1938. 

UNITED  WE  STAND  POR  PEACE  AND 
SOCIALISM.  W.L.P.  1935. 

COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  — THE  ROAD  TO 
PEACE.  W.L.P.  1938. 

WHY  A WORKERS*  DAILY  PRESS.  W.L.P. 
1934. 

I LIKE  AMERICA,  Modern  Age  Books, 

Inc.  New  York.  1938. 

LETTERS  OP  LENIN.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  Ltd.  London.  1937 • 

THIS  FOURTH  OF  JULY.  W.L.P.  1938. 

WORLD  PEACE  OR  WAR?  I.P.  1938. 

LIFE  OP  LENIN.  I.P,  1939. 

FASCISM,  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE 
COMMUNISTS.  W.L.P.  1934. 

YOUTH  AND  FASCISM,  W.L.P.  1935. 

PEACE  VERSUS  WAR  — The  Coramuniat 
Position.  W.L.P.  1936. 

TROTSKYISM  AND  FASCISM.  W.L.P.  1937. 

STATE  AND  REVOLUTION.  I.P.  1932. 

PROLETARIAN  REVOLUTION  AND  RENEGADE 
KAUTSKY.  I.P.  1934. 

NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY:  SOCIALIST 
CONSTRUCTION.  (SELECTED  WORKS, 

VOL.  IX.)  I.P.  1937. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  KARL  MARX.  I.P.  1930. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL. 
I.P.  1930. 

WAKE  UP  AND  LIVE,  New  York  State 
Committee,  Y.C.L.  1937. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  THE  WORLD  CRISIS. 

I. P.1938. 

REVOLUTIONARY  CRISIS,  FASCISM  AND  WAR. 
W.L.P.  1934. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  SOCIALIST  CONSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  U.S.S.R.  W.L.P,  1935. 

THE  RISE  OF  SOCIALIST  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION,  W.L.P.  1935. 

WORK  OF  THE  SEVENTH  WORLD  CONGRESS. 
W.L.P.  1936. 

YOUTH  MARCHES  TOWARDS  SOCIALISM.  W.L.P, 
1936. 
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COMMUNIST  PASTY  (CONT'D) 


Ming,  Wang, 

Minor,  Robert. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  C.P.,  U.S.A, 
Olgin,  Moissaye  J . 


Peters,  J. 
Piatnitsky,  0, 


Pieck,  Wilhelm. 
Popov,  N. 


Pritt,  D.N. 
Soria,  George. 

Stalin,  Joseph 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  COLONIES.  W.L.P.  1935. 

THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  WAR  AND  THE 
PEACE  POLICY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 

W.L.P,  1936. 

COMMUNIST  ELECTION  PLATFORM  — 1938. 
W.L.P.  1938. 

CAPITALISM  DEFENDS  ITSELF  THROUGH 
THE  SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY. 

W.L.P.  1933. 

THAT  MAN  BROWDER.  W.L.P.  1936. 

THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY  — LAST  BULWARK 
OF  CAPITALISM.  W.L.P.  1933. 

TROTSKYISM  — COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
IN  DISQjUISE.  W.L.P.  1935. 

WHY  COMMUNISM?  (Second  Revised 
Edition).  W.L.P.  1935. 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  — A MANUAL  ON 
ORGANIZATION.  W.L.P.  1935. 

THE  BOLSHEV I SAT I ON  OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTIES.  Modern  Books,  Ltd. 

London.  Undated. 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTIES  IN  THE  FIGHT  FOR 
THE  MASSES*  W.L.P.  1934. 

TWENTY-ONE  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  INTO 
THE  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL.  W.L.P. 
1934. 

FREEDOM,  PEACE  AND  BREAD J W.L.P.  1935. 

WE  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR  A SOVIET  GERMANY. 
W.L.P.  1934. 

OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 

(Two  Volumes).  Co-operative 
Publishing  Society  of  Foreign  Workers 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow-Lenlngrad. 

1934. 

AT  THE  MOSCOW  TRIAL.  I.P.  1937. 
TROTSKYISM  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  FRANCO. 

I.P.  1938. 

A LETTER  TO  IVANOV.  I.P.  1938. 

DEFECTS  IN  PARTY  WORK  AND  MEASURES 
FOR  LIQUIDATING  TROTSKYITE  AND 
OTHER  DOUBLE-DEALERS.  Co-operative 
Publishing  Society  of  Foreign 
Workers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow. 1937. 
LENIN.  I.P.  1934. 

LENINISM.  (Two  Volumes).  I.P.  1933. 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  LENINISM.  I.P.  1933. 
MASTERING  BOLSHEVISM.  W.L.P.  1937. 

NEW  CONDITIONS:  NEW  TASKS.  Modern 
Books,  Ltd.  London.  1931. 

OCTOBER  REVOLUTION.  I.P.  1934. 

ON  THE  DRAFT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 
Co-operative  Publishing  Society  0f 
Foreign  Workers  in  the  U.S.S.R 
Moscow.  1936, 
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COMMUNIST  PARTY  (CONT»D) 

Stalin,  Joseph.  OH  THE  NEW  SOVIET  CONSTITUTION. 

I.P.  1937. 

POLITICAL  REPORT  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  CONGRESS 
OP  TEE  RUSSIAN  C.P.  W.L.P.  1930. 
SPEECHES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COMMUNIST 
PARTY.  Central  Committee,  C.P., 

U.S.A.  New  York.  1929. 

THE  LENIN  HERITAGE,  I.P,  1934, 

THE  RESULTS  OP  THE  FIRST  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN. 
W.L.P.  1933. 

THE  HOAD  TO  POWER,  I.P.  1937. 

THE  SOVIETS  AND  TEE  INDIVIDUAL.  I.P.  1935. 
THE  STAKHANOV  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION.  W.L.P.  1935. 

Stalin,  Joseph  et  al.  IN  PRAISE  OF  LEARNING.  I.P.  1938. 

HISTORY  OF  TEE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 
I.P.  1936. 

QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  HISTORY  OF 
BOLSHEVISM.  Co-operative  Publishing 
Society  of  Foreign  Workers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Mobcow.  1932. 

CATHOLICS  AND  COMMUNISTS.  W;L.P.  1938. 
PEOPLE »S  FRONT  IN  FRANCE.  W.L.P.  1938. 
UNITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  NATION.  W.L.P.  1936. 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  BOLSHEVIK  SELF-CRITICISM. 
Central  Committee,  C.P.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York.  1932. 

STALIN  AND  THE  RED  ARMY.  Co-operative 
Publishing  Society  of  Foreign  Workers 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow.  1936, 
TROTSKYISM  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  FASCISM 
AGAINST  SOCIALISM  AND  PEACE.  W.L.P. 

1936. 

Yaroslavsky,  E.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  SOVIET  TRIALS. 

W.L.P.  1938. 

YOUNG  COMMUNIST  LEAGUE  OF  PROGRAM  OF  THE  YOUNG  COMMUNIST  INTER- 

AMERICA  NATIONAL.  Y.C.L.  of  America. 

New  York.  1929. 

WHERE  WE  STAND— DECLARATION  OF 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  YCL,  U.S.A, 

Y.C.L.  New  York.  1937. 

Zhdanov,  A. A.  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 

COMMUNIST  PARTY.  W.L.P.  1937. 

INDEPENDENT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA* 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 


Thorez,  Maurice. 

Tsirul,  J. 

Voroshilov,  K.E. 
VysJUnsky,  A.Y. 


WORKERS  AGE  — Weekly  Newspaper. 

YOUTH  FRONTIER  — Organ  of  Youth  Section. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLASS  STRUGGLE  — Quarterly  (discontinued). 
THE  ROAD  TO  COMMUNISM  — Quarterly  (discontinued). 
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INDEPENDENT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  (CONT'D) 


Books  and  ] 

COMMUNIST  PARTY  (Majority  (froup) 
COMMUNIST  PARTY  (Opposition) 

Herberg,  Will. 

INDEPENDENT  LABOR  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA. 

I NTERNAT I ONAL  BUREAU  FOR 

REVOLUTIONARY  SOCIALIST  UNITY.  A 

Lambda. 

Lovestone,  Jay. 


Wolfe,  Bertram  D. 


* WorkerB  Age  Publishing  Association 

W.A.P.A. 


Pamphlet  b 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY, 
U.S.A.  Revolutionary  Age, 

New  York.  1930. 

FOR  UNITY  OF  THE  WORLD  COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT,  C.P.O.  New  York.1934. 
WHY  A LABOR  PARTY,  C.P.O.  New  York 
1934. 

WHERE  WE  STAND.  (Four  Volumes). 

C.P.O.  New  York.  1934. 

SOME  PLAIN  WORDS  ON  COMMUNIST  UNITY. 
Workers  Age  Publishing  Assn. 

New  York.  1933. 

THE  C.I.O.  LABOR’S  NEW  CHALLENGE, 
Workers  Age  Publishing  Assn. 

New  York.  1937. 

WHERE  WE  STAND.  Workers  Age 

Publishing  Assn.  New  York.  1938. 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  WORLD  SOCIALISM.  National 
Labor  Press,  Ltd.  London.  1938. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BARCELONA  EVENTS. 
Workers  Age  Publishers.  New  York. 
1928. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  AND  THE 
WORKERS.  Workers  Library  Publish- 
ers. New  York.  1938. 

CHARLES  E.  RUTHENBEHG.  International 
Publishers.  New  York.  1928. 

NEW  FRONTIER  FOR  LABOR.  Workers 
Age  Publishers.  New  York.  1938. 
PAGES  FROM  PARTY  HISTORY.  Workers 
Library  Publishers.  New  York. 

1928. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FRONT  ILLUSION.  Workers 
Age  Publishers,  New  York.  1937. 
CIVIL  WAR  IN  SPAIN.  Workers  Age 
Publishers.  New  York.  1937. 

MARX  AND  AMERICA.  John  Day  Company. 
New  York.  1934. 

THE  TROTSKY  OPPOSITION.  Workers 

Library  Publishers.  New  York. 3 928. 
THINGS  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW.  Workers  Age 
Publishers.  New  York.  1934. 

WHAT  IS  THE  COMMUNIST  OPPOSITION? 
Workers  Age  Publishing  Assn.  New 
York.  1933. 


New  York  abbreviated  as 


SOCIALIST  WORKERS  PASTY  (TROTSKYISTS)* 
Newspapers  and  Publications 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL  — Monthly  theoretical  organ. 

SOCIALIST  APPEAL  — Semi-weekly  newspaper. 

NEW  MILITANT  — Weekly  newspaper,  (Superseded). 

CHALLENGE  OF  YOUTH  — Organ  of  the  £,S.L.  (Fourth  Internationalists) 


BookB  and  Pamphlets 


Adler,  Friedrich 
Burnham,  James. 

Casey,  James. 

COMMUNIST  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
Dewey,  John  (Chairman) 


Draper,  Hal. 

Goldman,  Albert. 

G uerin,  Daniel. 
Heisler,  FranciB. 

James,  C.L.R. 
Morrow,  Felix. 

Preis,  Art. 

Serge,  Victor. 
Schachtman,  Max. 


THE  WITCHCRAFT  TRIAL  IN  MOSCOW. 

P.P.  1937. 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  WAR.  Socialist  Workers 
party.  New  York.  1938. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FRONT  — THE  NEW 
BETRAYAL.  P.P.  1937. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY. 

Three  Arrows  Press.  New  York.  1937, 
WAR  AND  THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL. 

P.P.  1934. 

THE  CASE  OF  LEON  TROTSKY  (REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
CHARGES  MADE  AGAINST  LEON  TROTSKY 
IN  THE  MOSCOW  TRIALS).  Harper  and 
Brothers.  New  York.  1937. 

NOT  GUILTY  (Report  of  the  Commission 
,of  Inquiry,  etc.)  Harper  and  Brothers 
New  York.  1938. 

TRUTH  IS  ON  THE  MARCH.  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Leon  TrotBky.  1937. 

ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  WAR?  Y.F.S.L. 

(4th  Int.)  New  York.  Undated. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM?  P.P.  1938. 

FASCISM  AND  BIG  BUSINESS.  P.P.  1939. 

THE  FIRST  TWO  MOSCOW  TRIALS  — WHY? 
Socialist  Party,  U.S.A,  Chicago. 

1937. 

WORLD  REVOLUTION  — 1917-1936. 

P.P.  1937. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  SPAIN.  P.P.  1936. 
REVOLUTION  AND  COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN 
SPAIN.  P.P,  1938. 

AMERICA'S  PERMANENT  DEPRESSION. 

Socialist  Workers  Party.  New  York. 

1938. 

FROM  LENIN  TO  STALIN.  P.P.  1937. 

RUSSIA  TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.  P.P.  1937. 
BEHIND  THE  MOSCOW  TRIAL.  P.P.  1936. 

TEN  YEARS  — HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  LEFT  OPPOSITION.  P.P.  1933. 


* Pioneer  Publishers,  New  York,  abbreviated  as  P.P 
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SOCIALIST  WORKERS  PARTY  (TROTSKYISTS) (COOT 'D) 

SOCTALISTn WORKERS  PARTY  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND 

CONSTITUTION.  P.P.  New  York.  1938. 

WHY  DID  THEY" CONFESS*  ? A Study  of 
the  Radek-Platakov  Trial.  P.P.  1937. 

THE  FARMER- LABOR  PARTY  — A PROGRAM. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Governor  Benson. 
S.W.P.  (Minnesota  Section)  Minnesota. 
1938. 

Trotsky,  Leon.  COMMUNIST  AND  SYNDICALISM.  Communist 

League  of  America,  New  York.  1931. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BUSS IAN  REVOLUTION. 

Simon  and  Schuster.  New  York.  1932. 

I STAKE  MY  LIFE.  P.P.  1937. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 
P»P*  1933. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  P.P. 
1937. 

LEON  SEDOFF  --  SON,  FRIEND,  FIGHTER. 

Y.P.S.L,  (4th  Int.)  New  York.  1938. 
LESSONS  OF  OCTOBER.  P.P.  1937. 

MY  LIFE.  Charles  Scribner’s  Cone. 

New  York,  1931. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION. 

P.P.  1932. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
U.S.S.R.  Communist  League  of  America. 
1931. 

SOVIET  ECONOMY  IN  DANGER,  P.P.  1933. 
STALINISM  AND  BOLSHEVISM.  P.P.  1937. 
THE  DEFENSE  OF  TERRORISM.  George  Allen 
and  Unwin  Ltd.  London.  1935. 

THE  KIROV  ASSASSINATION,  P.P.  1935. 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  FOR  GERMANY.  P.P.  1933. 
THE  PERMANENT  REVOLUTION.  P.P.  1931 
THE  REVOLUTION  BETRAYED.  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Co.  Inc.  New  York.  1937, 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  FOURTH  INTER- 
NATIONAL. P.P,  1934. 

THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION  IN  DANGER 1 
P.P.  1931. 

THE  STALIN  SCHOOL  OF  FALSIFICATION. 

P.P.  1937. 

THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  WORLD  REVOLUTION, 
Militant  Press.  New  York.  1930. 

THE  SUPPRESSED  TESTAMENT  OF  LENIN. 

P.P.  1935. 

THE.  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  AFTER  LENIN. 

P.P.  1936. 

TOWARDS  SOCIALISM  OR  CAPITALISM?  Methuen 
and  Co.  Ltd.  London.  1926. 

WHAT  HITLER  WANTS.  John  Day  Company. 

New  York.  1933, 

WHAT  NEXT?  Vital  questions  for  the 
German  Proletariat,  p.p,  1932. 
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SOCIALIST  WORKERS  FASTI  (COST'D) 


Trotsky,  Leon  WHERE  IS  BRITAIN  GOING?  George 

Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.  London.  1926. 
WHITHER  FRANCE?  PJ.  1936. 

West,  John.  WAS  AND  THE  WOSKEBS.  Workers  Party  of 

U.S . Sew  York.  1936. 


COMMUNIST  LEAGUE  OF  STHUGGLE 
CLASS  STHUGGLE  — Theoretical  monthly  organ. 

Buch,  Vera*  WHAT  IS  TROTSKYISM?  Comranist  League 

of  Struggle.  Sew  York.  1933. 

COMMUNIST  LEAGUE  OF  STRUGGLE.  THE  STHUGGLE  FOR  COMMUNISM.  Comnunigt 

League  of  Struggle.  Sew  York. 

1935. 

Weiebord,  Albert.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  POWER.  (Two  Volumes). 

Convici  Friede.  Sew  York.  1937. 

FOR  A SEW  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL . 
Communist  League  of  Struggle. 

New  York.  1933. 

LEAGUE  FOR  A REVOLUTIONARY  WORKERS  PARTY 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  BULLETIN  — Monthly  Theoretical  Organ. 

LABOR  FRONT  — Monthly  Newspaper. 

Field,  B.  J.  PROSPECTS  OF  AMERICAS  CAPITALISM. 

Organization  Publishing  Co. 

New  York.  Undated.. 

Martin,  James.  WAR  AND  HOW  TO  FIGHT  IT.  Progress 

Publisher*.  Toronto,  Canada. 
Undated. 

Xrehn,  William.  SPAIN:  REVOLUTION  AND  COUNTER- 

REVOLUTION. League  for  a 
Revolutionary  Worker*  Party. 

New  York.  1938. 


REVOLUTIONARY  WORKERS  LEAGUE  (OSHLBR)6 
FIGHTING  WORKER  — Monthly  Newspaper. 

FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  — Monthly  Theoretical  Organ  (Superseded). 

THE  MARXIST  — Monthly  Theoretical  Organ. 

CALL  TO  ACTION  — Theoretical  Organ  of  Young  Workers  League. 

R.  ff.  L.  CONSTITUTION.  D.P.  1938. 

LABOR  AND  FARMER-LABOR  PARTIES. 
R.f.L.  1935. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  MARXIAN  PARTY,  THE 
SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE 
DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT . 
1937. 

6 

Publishers'  abbreviations  used:  Revolutionary  Workers  League, 

Sew  York,  Chicago:  R.W.L.  Demos  Press,  Sew  York— Chicago:  D.P. 


REVOLUTIONARY  TOHKERS  LEAGUE  (OEBLER)  (OONT'D) 


R.W.L.  SHALL  WORKERS  SUPPORT  A LABOR  PAHTTT 

B«P*  1938  a 

STALIN1 S CONSTITUTION  — STEP  TOWARD 
CAPITALISM!  1936. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  MOSCOW  FRAME-UP 
TRIALS,  D.P.  1937. 

WHY  COMMUNISM?  D.F.  Undated. 

THE  WORKERS 1 ANSWER  TO  BOSS  WAR,  D.P. 
1937. 


REVOLUTIONARY  WORKERS  LEAGUE  (STAMM) 

REVOLT!  Monthly  Theoretical  Organ. 

Marlon,  George.  THE  HOAD.  Red  Star  Press.  New  York. 

1933. 

STALIN,  TROTSKY,  or  LENIN.  George 
Marlon.  New  York.  1937. 

MARXIST  WORKERS  LEAGUE 

THE  SPARK Theoretical  Organ. 

EEVOLUTIONARY  MARXIST  LEAGUE 

REVOLUTIONARY  ACTION  — Theoretical  Organ. 

REVOLUTIONARY  OOMMUNIST  VANGUARD 

CREATIVE  OOMMUNISM.  — Theoretical  Organ. 

WORKERS  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

Newspaper*  and  Periodical e 

THE  SOCIALIST  STANDARD.  — Official  Organ  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 

Great  Britain. 

THE  WESTERN  SOCIALIST  — Official  Organ  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 

Canada. 

THE  SOCIALIST  — Official  Organ  of  the  Workers  Socialist  Party  of 

the  U.SJU 


Pamphlet e 

SOCIALIST  PARTY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  SOCIALISM.  S.P.G.B.  1933. 

THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY  — ITS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICY.  S.P.G.B. 
1934. 

SOCIALISM  AND  RELIGION.  S.P.G.B. 

THE  SOCIALIST  PASTY  07  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  QUESTIONS  07  THE  DAY. 

S.P.G.B.  1932. 

WAR  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASS.  S.F.G.B. 
1936. 

WHY  CAPITALISM  WILL  NOT  COLLAPSE. 
S.P.G.B,  1912. 
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PROLETARIAN  PASTY  OP  AMERICA 
PROLETARIAN  NEWS  — Monthly  Newspaper. 

Eeracher,  John.  PROLETARIAN  LESSONS.  Charles  H. 

Kerr  and  Co.  Chicago.  Undated. 


PROLETARIAN  CROUP 

PROLETARIAN  (SOUP  — Monthly  Theoretical  Organ  (Superseded). 

PROLETARIAN  OUTLOOK  — Monthly  Theoretical  Organ. 

(SOUPS  OF  COUNCIL  COMMUNISTS 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  CORSE SFONDENCE  — Theoretical  Monthly  Organ 

(Superseded). 

LIVING  MARXISM.  — Monthly  Theoretical  Organ.  

COMMUNIST  JEDEEATIOH.  THE  BOURGEOIS  ROLE  OF  BOLSHEVISM. 

Glasgow.  Undated. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  CORRESPONDENCE . WHAT  COMMUNISM  REALLY  IS.  Undated. 
Mattick,  Paul.  THE  INEVITABILITY  OF  COMMUNISM. 

Polemic  Publishers.  New  York. 

1935. 

Luxemburg,  Rosa.  LENINISM  OR  MARXISM.  Anti— Parlia- 

mentary Communist  Federation. 
Qlaegow.  1935. 

UNITED  WORKERS  PARTY  OF  AMERICA.  BOLSHEVISM  OR  COMMUNISM.  United 

Workers  Party  of  America.  193d. 
WORLD-WIDE  FASCISM  OR  WORLD  REVOLUTION? 
Manifesto  and  Program  of  the 
U.W.P.  of  America.  1934. 

WHAT  NEXT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  WORKERS? 
U.W.P.  of  America.  1934. 


Contemporary  Marxian  Political  Movements  in  the  United  States 

(end  of  Tol.  II) 
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